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Edward J. Shalvey. 

Bv Kkndrick C. Hill. 
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e Court Reporter, Janu- 



Courtfy in figure, style, speech m 
Graduate Gramtnar School no evidence in person or tnien to the casual 
observer that he ever did an horn's work. 
In silence, a shrewd student; in action, vivid 
and quick; bright in disposition; plucky and 
progressive. 



; tSSi. 
Began study of shorthand in 
a law office, iSSs- 
Anointed stenographer to Grand Jury, 
New York County, /S^i. 



Edward J. Shalvey. 



This tersely tells the story of the life and 
labors of Edward J. Shalvey, accompanied 
by a pen picture of his personality as he 
appears after a hard climb up the shorthand 
hill — from amanuensis at the age of fourteen 
to the official reporter's desk in the Supreme 
Court at the very early age of twenty- five. 



At twelve years of age, immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from Grammar School 
No. 1 2, Master Shalvey passed the entrance 
examination to City College, but his age 
prohibited his admission by two years. So 
rather than in a certain sense stand still, by 
continuing so long in a class from which he 
had graduated, young Shalvey*s progressive 
spirit impelled him to accept the alternative 
of obtaining a position. He finally found a 
place in a struggling young lawyer*s office 
and the year following began the study of 
phonography under the tutorage of the ste- 
nographer therein. This shaped his future 
course, for in 1885, at fifteen years of age, 
when his employer entered the District 
Attorney's office he became his stenographer 
and typewriter. 

In 1891 the struggling- young-lawyer em- 
ployer became the Hon. De Lancey Nicholl, 
District Attorney, and Mr. Shalvey was ap- 
pointed stenographer to the Grand Jury, 
having to wait until he attained his majority 
before assuming the duties of the office, to 
which he was reappointed when Hon. John 
R. Fellows was elected District Attorney. As 
Grand Jury stenographer Mr. Shalvey took 
testimony which resulted in the indictment 
of many famous criminals — such as Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Meyer, Mrs. Fleming, and 
other celebrated homicide cases ; in the in- 
vestigation of the escape of Federal prison- 
ers — Killoran, Russell and Allen — from 
Ludlow Street Jail ; in the internationally 
renowned " Parkhurst Grand Jury " (March, 
1892), which first took up the charges of cor- 
ruption in the City Departments. He took 
evidence in Commissions appointed to deter- 
mine the sanity or the insanity of criminals 
and became a proficient technical medical 
reporter. 

Mr. Shalvey continued Grand Jury Stenog- 
rapher until January ist, 1896, when he was 
appointed official stenographer of the Su- 
preme Court, Part X. 

Mr. Shalvey is a member of N. Y. S. S. A. 



He writes the Munson system, with some 
Pitmanic adaptions. 

He is an ardent advocate of the bicycle- 
not only for pleasure, but for physical profit 
as well. 

He was married in 1892. 

His article in The Stenographer (April, 
1894) on *' Grand Jury Reporting " attracted 
favorable attention and comment. 

So far as we know, Mr. Shalvey is the 
youngest Supreme Court Stenographer in 
the State of New York, the person who pre- 
viously claimed that distinction being several 
years his senior. 



« 
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Key to Shorthand Notes of 
Mr. Shalvey. 

Q. Please look at this advertisement and 
see if it does not refresh your recollection ? 
A. The print is entirely obliterated, all but 
the name ; I cannot tell y6u what the origi- 
nal said. I know I never directed inquiries 
to be made of Mr. Peterson. 

Q. That is your name attached to it ? A. 
It appears to be. 

Q. Have you any doubt that advertise- 
ment was inserted by your order in the 
Record? A. No doubt of it. 

Q. Who was Mr. Peterson ? A. A process 
server. 

Q. Was he in your office? A. No; I 
think his business was that of process server. 

Q. Did you direct him to search for wit- 
nesses in this case ? A. I did. 

Q. He made some efiortstofind witnesses 
for you ? A. I think he did ; I am sure he 
did. 

Q. You have been accustomed to spend 
your summers at Islip ? A. Yes ; I have 
been there for a number of years. 

Q. How long have you been going to 
Islip to spend your summers? A. Ever 
since I built my house down there. 



At a meeting of the Western Penmen's 
Association held in Chicago last December 
there was organized, in connection therewith, 
a shorthand association. Mr. M. J. Ruetz 
was appointed chairman of the executive 
and we learn that he is now working on the 
program for the next meeting which is to be 
held at the Metropolitan Business College, 
Chicago, next December. He aims to make 
this one of the most interesting and most 
instructive meetings of this kind ever held in 
this country. 



Actual Reporting Notes of 
£dw. J. Shalvey. 
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Senate's Veteran Reporters. 

The Two Men Who Have Succeeded Dennis F. Murphy and 
the Nature of Their Position. 

The men who have followed a sinele busi- 
ness profession for little short of half a cen- 
tury are certainly few. Those who have 
held but one position for that length of time 
are yet fewer, and probably the only short- 
band wnter who could claim such a record 
was Dennis F. Murphy, whose obituary 
appeared recently in The Sun. For forty- 
seven years he was the verbatim reporter of 
the United States Senate and did a large 
share of the actual note taking himself, 
assuming the entire responsibility for every 
report delivered to the printer. 

An idea may be had of the mental require- 
ments of his position if one will consider the 



nature of a Senate reporter work, the variety 
of subjects he must handle, the intricate le^al 
technicalities, and the involved legislative 
debates that his pen must record, and the 
unfailing accuracy he must always maintain. 
It is true there are stenographers elsewhere 
who meet with conditions as exacting iji 
many respects as those in the Senate, but 
there probably does*nt exist, at least in 
America, a situation demanding more gen- 
eral knowledge, all round shorthand skill 
and physical hardiness than that held by the 
shorthand reporters of the United States 
Senate. The full shorthand report of each 
day's proceedings, however voluminous, 
has to be transcribed and put in shape for 
its appearance in the Congressional /Record 
of the day following. 

Dennis F. Murphy, as. per the terms of his 
contract, employed his own assistants, and 
among them were his two younger brothers, 
James J. Murphy and Edward V. Murphy, 
the trio being commonly called '*the three 
famous bromers." Another member of 
Mr. Murphy's staff was Theodore F. Shuey, 
who, since 1869, has been associated in the 
Senate reporting. All of the elder Murphy's 
immediate assistants were able to read his 
shorthand notes and to dictate them fluently 
to another stenographer, to a graphophone, 
or a typewriter, as the case might be. This 
statement may seem incredible to stenogra- 
phers who have cast an eye over a page of 
rapidly written shorthand notes, particularly 
when they represent the report of a running, 
disconnected argument or a heated, techni- 
cal debate. One of Mr. Murphy's methods 
of accomplishing his vast amount of work, 
however, was to send his shorthand notes 
out to his assistants at intervals of about 
half an hour, and by the time one member 
of his corps had finished dictating a given 
allotment another batch of notes would 
await him. 

The death of Dennis Murphy has caused 
the appointment of Theodore F. Shuey and 
Edward V. Murphy as his successors. Both 
of them have assisted in reporting the Senate 
for over twenty five years, and it is doubtful 
if there could be found anywhere two ste- 
nographers more thorough and expert. 
They were engaged in what is regarded as 
one of the greatest feats of verbatim parlia- 
mentary reporting ever accomplished. It 
was during the second session of the Fifty- 
first Congress ; a session exceedingly trying 
and arduous for the reporters. The pro- 
ceedings of a continuous session of fourteen 
hours of rapid and fiery debate were, with 
the exception of one speech withheld by 
request of the Senator delivering it, reported, 
dictated, and carefully edited, and appeared 
in the Record early the following morning. 

E. V. Murphy is the last of the three 
Murphy brothers. He is 53 years old, and 
has many of the business and sodal qualities 
of his eldest brother.— 7%^ Sun, New York,' 
April 19, 1896. 



Objections, Motions, Rulings and 
Exceptions.' 

MOTIONS. 

I SHALL continue this month th« con- 
sideration of " Motions peculiar to civil 



Ths defendant's attorney may deem the 
plaintitT's complaint,' in some respects, in- 
definite and uncertain ; and, if lie is capable 
of convincing the court that he is correct, 
the court will order that it be made more 
definite and certain. A defendant, upon 
being sued and damages asked against him, 
is entitled to have definite, certain and 
specific grounds aod causes set forth as the 
basis of the claim for such damages.' And 
it is proper that the defendant should be 
advised of those grounds and causes as soon 
as practicable, and hence the rule, that they 
must be set forth m the complaint. This 
enables the defendant to answer' the com- 
plaint and lay the foundation for his defense 
upon the trial of the action. For, if hb 
answer be .not sufficiently broad, the plain- 

1. Begun In the December Dumber of Tbb Stb- 

1. &ee pSKC >37 or the May number of Tas Sis- 

3. Comflaixi.—See note 1. fint colnma add nute 
]. Mcond column, paEeJ4 of Pebniary STBHOOR*- 
FHIK ; and alao note i, page 168 of June Sibmogba- 



tiffroayobjecttothc offer of certain evidence 
upon that ground ; and, if it should be ruled 
out, -the defendant might be defeated, not- 
withstanding that he might have a com- 
plete, meritorious defense. 

A motion to make the complaint more 
definite and certain, when made upon the 
trial (and as before stated, it is only with 
motions made during the trial that these 
articles pretend to deal) would be liable to 
come up in much the same manner as the 
motions already noted. It is proper to 
slate that this kind of motion is generally 
made at a special term' sometime previous 
to the trial term^ at which the case is brought 
on for trial." Occasionally, however, it may 
arise at the trial term ; and, manifestly, this 
series of articles would be flagrantly defect- 
ive, should the writer purposely omit a single 
detail. This kind of motion wouldprobably 
be made before the taking of testimony had 
been commenced. And it would always be 
made by the defendant'i counsel'. It would 
undoubtedly come before the court'*, by the 
defendant's counsel addressing the Court in 
this manner : 

"IftheCourtplease: I desire to call the 

attention of the Court to the fact that this 

J. ,1itiii'rr.—TheBntpteadlng[See note I, Gist col- 
umn, page 34. Fcbruaty Stbhocrapher. and uolc 3, 
page 136 of May STHfoORAPUBK] un Ibe pan of the 

that the plaintiff ought not to recover ag-ainsl him. 



4, jmge 104, April 



•"TKli 



previouily stipulated or agreed upon. A familiar 

the other a apecified lum agreed upon ailiquidaled 
damage*. Unliquldaled damagea are luch as have 
not been agreed upon, kod depend upon the finding 
ofa court or tbe verdict ofa jury. 



plete defense to the cause of actioD ael forth in the 
compUlnl, should "squarely meet ■' (this term is fre- 
quently used in legal proeeedlnga) the allegatioDa 
of the complaint. If It be defective in this respect, il 



lUte — no issue for the jury to decide. If there 



complaint is so indefinite and uncertain in 
respect of certain matters and things that 
it gives the defendant no exact informa- 
tion on certain points. Your Honor will 
observe by reference to the allegations of 
the complaint commencing at folio^^ 5, 
that nowhere in the complaint are any 
facts averred" which support, or tend to 
support the legal conclusion set forth at 
folio 9. There is nothing in this com- 
plaint, anywhere, from which the Court 
may even infer the conclusion there stated. ' ' 
To this the plaintiff's attorney, if he 
thinks the complaint sufficiently explicit, 
and that it prpp^ly sets forth the facts nec- 
essary to support the Jegal conclusion of the 
complaint may reply : 

•* May it please your Honor : The con- 
struction placed upon the allegations of 
this complaint, by my learned friend upon 
the other side, I submit, is erroneous. In 

6. Special 7>rm.— See Note 4, second column , page 
138, May Stbxcoorapher. 

7. Trial Term —That session of any court at wh ich 
CMCS are tried either before the court without a 
jury or with a jury, by the taking of testimony and 
sabmltting the (questions involyed in cases for deter- 
minpUon. It is thus distinguished from special 
terms (which see) of the same court. 

8. Brought on for TVia/.— This is a very frequent 
phrase in legal parlance Its meaning is obvious. 
A cause is brought on for trial by " noticing " [which 
see note x, column i, page 171, June Stbnooraphbr] 
it for trial. 

9. Counsel.— tYiSA term, in the sense used in the 
test, means a lawyer or attorney representing a 
party to a legal proceeding. Strictly speaking the 
lawyer in whose name legal proceedings are insti- 
tuted [in the State of New York, and most other 
States of the American Union], is known as the 
"attorney of record," because his is the name to be 
signed to all papers relating to the side of the case 
represented by mm. The term " counsel," in its 
strict meaning refers to the lawyer or lawyers wha 
assist the attorney of record. Formerly, in this State, 
the law recognized a difference in the legal status of 
attorneys and counselors, the latter being of the 
highest grade of legal practitioners. In some j uris- 
dictions. there exists solicitors and barristers. This 
is tme of England. The solicitor does all the work 
of preparation prerious to the trial, when the bar- 
rister who has been retained, tries the cause. 

xo. Come Before the Court.— t\x\A is a good legal 
phrase of frequent occurrence. The same is true of 
the phrase, ** Came before the court." Its meaning 
is apparent. 

XX. Folio,— K rule of practice in this.and most other 
states that certain documents used in the course of a 
legal proceeding shall be folioed. That is, opposite 
the first word in such documents, in the margin of 
thereof, shall be noted folio one, which in practice 
is done by abbreviating it thus: "Fol. I" and 
so numbering the folios throughout the document, 
using ditto marks instead of the word "folio." In 
this State a folio consists of xoo words, counting 
each figure or necessary sign used in writing as a 
word. In practice, ten lines of typewritten matter 
are estimated to each folio. In some States, a folio 
consists of 75 words. 

12. Averred.— T\i\M is used in the same sense as the 
word allege. (See note 4, page 104, April Stbnoosa- 
PBBR.) It is technically more correct, as I under- 
stand, to use the word " averred " in speaking of the 
statements set forth in an affidavit. 



the first place, I contend that the well- 
known rule of pleading, that the pleader 
should not plead the evidence of his cause 
of action, but should allege the facts and 
circumstances which constitute that cause 
of action, has been followed by me in the 
preparation of this complaint. Does the 
gentleman contend that, because I have 
not alleged the circumstances attending 
the execution and delivery" of the legal 
instrument^* set out^ in the complaint, but 
have alleged that it was duly^^ executed 
and delivered, the complaint is defective ? 
It might be urged with as much show of 
, reason that, in alleging an^ act to have 
. been done on a certain day, the weather 
conditions on that particular day should 
be set forth. And I submit, if the Court 
please, that the gentleman on the other 
side, has pointed out no particular in which 
the pleading could be made more definite 
and certain in order to allege the cause of 
action which I respectfully insist is properly 
and fully pleaded." 

And so the attorneys for the respective 
parties might proceed, arguing the question 
pro and can. But enough has been placed 

X3. Execution and Delivery.— K very familiar legal 
phrase, The mere signing of a document is not a 1 
'' execution " of it. Signing, however, is the princi- 
pal element constituting execution. Execution is 
the performance of every act and thing, connected 
with an instrument short of delivery, necessary to 

Save it validity and life. One might be forced by 
ureas, threat, or fraud, to sign an instrument. But 
as the intelli^nt, voluntary assent of a pet son to the 
terms of an instrument are required, there could be 
no execution (in the case supposed). Delivery of an 
instrument is the performance of any act subsequent 
to the execution of an instrument, by which the 
parties indicate their intention that the instrument 
shall be binding upon them. This is usually mani- 
fested by a manual delivery of the instrument by the 
one to the other party thereto. As in the case of a 
deed, by the grantor (one giving it) to the grantee 
(one to whom given), and of a mortgage, by the 
mortgagor (the one giving the morteage) to the 
mortgagee (the one in whose favor the mortgage 
runs). Deliveiy made of certain instruments may 
be in es crou. That is, the instrument is placed in 
the hands of a person not a party to it to be delivered 
to the proper party upon the nappening of some 
future event. 

14. Instrument.— A, general term used to designate 
such legal documents as deeds, mortgages, contracts, 
agreements, bonds, etc., etc 

15- Set Out.— This phrase is used very often when 
reference is desired to be made to the fact that a 
copv of a paper or document is put a pleading— it is 
said to be " set out." Not merely referred to, but 
••set out "—in full— to the extreme limit. 

16, /?«(y.— This word occurs frequently. Lawyers 
like to roll this word under their tongues as a sweet 
morsel. They like to make themselves believe that 
every step in a proceeding has been ** duly " taken. 
In fact^ courts have decided that, in some instances, 
where it is alleged or averred that an act has been 
'* duly" performed, it is equivalent to alleging or 
averring all the facts and circumstances connected 
with its performance. Hence the attorney's fond- 
ness for the term. 



before the reader to show the motion, ex- 
cept that I have not gone into details as to 
the facts and circumstances which, in a given 
case, the defendant's attorney might claim 
should be alleged in the complaint to make 
it more definite and certain. It will be 
assumed that the court hears and carefully 
ponders the views of the respective counsel, 
examines the complaint and decides against 
the defendant, all of which be likely to take 
place something like this, the court address- 
ing the legal gladiators : 

'*It seems to me, gentlemen, that the 
proposition submitted to me is easy of 
solution. The plaintiff seeks to recover " 
of the defendant, upon the instrument set 
out in the complaint. It is alleged in the 
complaint that, on the day of the date of 
that instrument, it was duly executed by 
the defendant and delivered to the plain- 
tiff. The defendant's answer sets up fraud 
and misrepresentation by the plaintiff 
which induced him to sign and deliver 
that instrument, and for that reason, as he 
claims, he is not liable thereon." If that 
be true, it is a good defense. That fraud 
vitiates all instruments, is an elementary 
proposition of law. But I am not able to 
find, in this state of facts, any reason that 
casts upon the plaintiff the burden" of 
setting forth in his complaint the facts and 
circumstances attending the execution and 
delivery of the instrument in question. 
That the answer sets up fraud and mis- 
representation by the plaintiff in the trans- 
action, does not change the rule of plead- 
ing, in so far as the complaint is concerned. 
If no answer had been interposed, a judg- 
ment for the plaintiff upon this complaint 
would be unquestionably good. I must, 
therefore, and do deny the motion, and 
' give the defendant an exception." 

The court reporter could perfectly make 
up the official record, in his stenographic 



17. Seeks to /Recover.— This phrase, and also simi- 
lar phrases beg^inning with the varies derivitives of 
the word "seek," trc often encountered in legal 
phraseology. 

18. Thereon.— ^This, as well as the words •* therein," 
"thereof," "thereupon," "thereabouts." "there- 
by," "therefore" and "theretofore," frequently 
occur in legal instruments. 

19. Burden.— Occurs often in the connection ex- 
emplified in the text and in similar connections. 
More frequently, however, the phrase " burden of 
proof" is met. Sometimes this is shortened to the 
word " onus,'* meaning, substantially." the same as 
" burden." In fact it is but the half of the Latin 
phrase *' onus probandi^" meaning "burden of 
proof." 



notes, of this motion, by entries therein in 
the following form, shorthand to be substi- 
tuted for longhand, viz : 

''The defendants' counsel moved that 
the plaintiff be required to make the com- 
plaint more definite and certain by setting 
forth in detail the facts and circumstances 
attending the execution and delivery of 
the instrument set out in the complaint. 

" To this plaintiff's counsel object, in- 
sisting that the complaint was sufficiently 
definite and certain, and that the com- 
plaint complied with the rules of pleading. 
*• The Court denied the motion, hold- 
ing that the complaint was sufficiently 
definite and certain in the respects re- 
ferred to and gave the defendant an excep- 
tion to this ruling." 

[To be continued.] 



* 
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Profitable Errors. 

Several errors in my article on motions, 
in last month's Stenographer (due to my 
uncertain chirography or to the mistake of 
the proof reader — and which is not material) 
furnish a text for practical illustration of 
the oft-repeated reference to the necessity 
for knowledge of elementary legal principles, 
acquaintance with legal procedure and com- 
prehension of legal terms and phrases. 

I refer to lines 16 and 17 of the second 
column of page 170 of the June number, 
where, it will be observed, the types repre- 
sent me as stating " or ask leave of the 
Court to withdraw ^.jury; " to the last line 
of the first paragraph, and the last line but 
one of the third paragraph (in the text) 
of the first column, and the last line of the 
sixth paragraph of the second column of 
page 171 of the same number, where I am 
charged with the paternity of the words 
"term or terms." To give sense to the 
sentences in which these words occur, the 
following corrections are necessary-rin the 
first instance, the article should have read, 
"or ask leave of the Court to withdraw a 
juror,** and in each of the other instances, 
"term £?« terms." A lawyer who had had 
experience in the trial of cases in court, or a 
competent court reporter, would, upon read- 
ing the article, have instantly discovered 
these errors, because either of them would 
understand the practice of withdrawing a 
juror— not a jury — and letting a case go 
over the ** term on terms." 
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How many readers of that article noticed 
these mistakes? If a shorthand writer, on 
reading it did not know that these mistakes 
had been made, how could the same indi- 
vidual, in reporting a case in which the same 
matter occurred, be sure, in the rush of 
work, that the word "/^rv»" instead of 
^^juroTy^^ or the word **<?r,*' instead of **<wi," 
was uttered (which is by no means impossi- 
ble) and, being uncertain in hearing, how 
could such a stenographer be confident of 
properly and accurately transcribing the 
lan)?uage ? Those stenographers who write 
the stenographic ticks for "or** and **on,** 
between which such slight distinction is 
made, will fully appreciate this illustration. 
To go a step farther. If the compositor who 
*'sct** the article, or the ** reader** who 
read the proof, had been familiar with the 
details of trials described by me, the indefi- 
nite character of my penmanship would not 
have prevented either of them from having 
the proper language appear. The compositor 
and proof reader would then have been 
guided in the selection of the proper words 
by the context — the sense, the meaning— the 
thread of the subject-matter. And so, my 
dear young friend, if you will conceive of the 
compositor or proof reader in the character 
of a law reporter, reading hastily and poorly 
written shorthand notes of the proceedings 
outlined in that article, with no better com- 
prehension of the subject-matter than has 
been displayed in " setting ** and ** reading *' 
that article, you may safely assume that their 
transcript would be as inaccurate as my 
article (in the respects referred to) of last 
mo nth. ^ Do you not now perceive more 
clearly than ever, how necessary it is that a 
law stenographer should be more than a 
mere shorthand writer ? Here we find two 
little words ruthlessly destroying the sense ! 
I fancy some of my readers may remark, 
*' Oh, pshaw ! 'twas such a palpable mis- 
take, it could not possibly work mischief.** 
Oranted, in so far as it may affect the merits 
or result of the trial. But how about the 
ridicule it might bring upon, and destruction 
of confidence it might cause in, the ste- 
nof^rapher? And then all experienced 
stenographers understand the possibility of 
situations arising where misreadings and 
mishearings would not be palpable in trans- 
script. 



The reader may profitably apply these 
observations to the taking and transcription 
of shorthand notes of medical and other 
expert testimony, and easily reach the con- 
clusion that a high degree of stenographic 
skill, general all-around knowledge and 
special technical information are the price 
demanded for admission to the ranks of 
competent law reporters. 



♦ ** 



I HAVE received from Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 33 Union Square, New York city, 
sample of their ** Elastic Bound Note-book 
(Fono Series No. 5),*' 200 pp., price twenty 
cents, postpaid 24 cents. This is intended 
for law reporting, for pen or pencil notes, 
size five inches wide by eight inches long, 
ruled single or double, with blue lines. 
The sample before me is composed of good 
paper, well-bound with elastic back-binding, 
permitting the book to open flat on desk or 
knee. The front cover has appropriate 
blanks for the number of the note-book, 
date of commencement and ending and for 
indexing contents. 



* » 



Correspondence. 

The following communication from a ste- 
nographer, who fills a responsible amanu- 
ensis position, shows what may be accom- 
plished by a painstaking, intelligent person. 
It also demonstrates the practical value of 
stenographic instruction to college students: 

Mr. H. W. Thorne, 

Johnstown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir : Your appreciated favor of 
the 7th inst. came duly to hand, enclosing 
a sample of the paper you use in court re- 
porting with some of your notes. It was, 
indeed, a pleasure to hear from such a 
prominent member of the profession, and I 
thank you very much for the information 
transmitted. With the exception of one or 
two words, I had no trouble whatever in 
interpreting your writing, and read the testi- 
mony of the plaintiff with much interest. As 
to my own experience with shorthand, would 
say that I am comparatively an ** embryo,*' 
it having been hardly a year and a-half since 
I began the study of this interesting subject; 
taking private lessons from an excellent 
teacher of the Benn Pitman system, during 
the latter part of my Junior year at Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio, in connection 
with my regular college work. Have been 
able to write 150 words a minute for some- 
time, but find it hard to increase my speed. 
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Like yourself, I phrase very little, as notes 
written in full are undoubtedly much easitr 
read, which greatly facilitates transcribing 
them on the typewriter, a point certainly 
worthy of consideration. However, I pride 
myself, somewhat, on my ability to operate 
the Smith Premier ; can almost write a 
letter without looking at the keyboard. 
At present am not a subscriber to The 
Stenographer, but have recently received 
a sample copy of that excellent publication, 
and will undoubtedly send in my name 
before long. 

Again thanking you for your kind reply, I 
remain, Very truly yours. 

A. L. H. 

*** 

H. W. Thorne, Esq., 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

Sir : I herewith enclose a brief list ot 
frequently recurring legal terms, accompa* 
nied by the outlines for same, and which are 
used by me in actual reporting. 

As I have always found it expedient prac- 
tice, \and, indeed, an invaluable method for 
the would-be all round reporter to keep 
constantly adding to his vocabulary words 
or terms of a technical character these are 
respectfully submitted. 

The person who has attained a degree of 
proficiency in the stenographic art, and is 
an aspirant for a position as court reporter 
should (as from your experience you are 
aware), thoroughly familiarize himself with 
such technical words and phrases as are 
found to most frequently occur in the vari- 
ous professions, trades and sciences ; take, 
for mstance, words pertaining to the law, 
literature ; political, electrical, architectural, 
mercantile and machinists' terms ; words or 
phrases relating to chemistry, anatomy, 
theology, agriculture, etc. He should learn 
the names of legal text-books and reports 
and the abbreviations for same ; have brief, 
le^ble outlines at his fingers* ends for all 
pnncipal cities, railroads, etc. With all of 
these the stenographer in general reporting 
must be entirely familiar. One of the fore- 
most causes of hesitation is the lack of 
acquaintance with the definitions and well 
established outlines for all such words which 
the reporter is alwajrs sure to encounter. 

Many people are incompetent to fill the 
shorthand ranks, and in fact, every profes- 
sion, by having confidence in luck. If we 
contemplate the lives of prosperous men 
and women' we invariably find that they 
were persons of depth of thought and care- 
ful observers. They were always on the 
alert to grasp some new idea that would 
increase their degree of proficiency, and 
make it their own. In every day life we see 
that the men and women who would be 
successful in their pursuits are not those 
who desire to let others do their thinking, 
but the ones who think and study them- 
selves, and carry their thoughts into action. 
Therefore, I say, let the stenographer who 



is desirous of reaching the topmost rung of 
the ladder study and practise ; do not de- 
pend upon, and confine yourself to the nar- 
row limits of your text book ; practise all 
kinds of matter ; and do not to-day write a 
word one way, and to-morrow devise some 
new outline for the same ; follow the sug- 
gestion of Andrew J. Graham, when he said : 
**Have settled forms for the more frequent 
and effective words. If you allow yourself 
to express a given word by two or three 
different outlines there will always be some 
effort and more or less loss of time in decid- 
ing in each case how you shall write.**^ 
David Wolfe Brown, reporter U. S. House 
of Representatives, says : " Invariability of 
outline is one great factor of speed. 

Respectfully, 

*• Practical.'' 

By "Practicar* 

MISCEl,LANEOUS LEGAL TERMS AND 

PHRASES. 

Abstract of title. r^ 

Warrant of Arrest. */k 

Memorandum of Agreement. 
Indenture of mortgage. 
Bill of exchange. 

Free from incumbrances. 'V^ 
Matter of fact. 
Matter of course. 





Matter of form. 

Foreign attachment. ^^ 

Pecuniary interest. \ V, 

My last will and testament-->r^'^ 

Personal estate. 

Principal sum. 

Equity jurisprudence. 

Bill in equity. 

Vice versa. 

Enter an appearance. 

Signed, sealed and delivered fc 

Bill of costs. 

tailed and sworn. ^^ 
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Receipt in full. 
Search warrant. 
Attorney for defendant 
That' is to say. 
Beneficial interest. 
By the Court 

Notes. 

Stenographer Arthur P. Drais is still 
located at Washington, C. H., Ohio. 

Among the last bills to become a law in 
New York State l>y the signature thereto of 
Oov. Morton was one providing that the 
•stenographic notes of a deceased stenogra- 
pher may be used in evidence. 

Miss £. Arbella Sanders is an enter- 
prising stenographer at Southbridge, Mass. 
She proposes to become acquainted with 
ithe art of law reporting by the study of 
•« Practical Court Reporting ^ * * a copy of which 
i recently procured for her. 

Miss Gertrude A. Shield is a law 
ref>orter practicing her profession at 1224 
Eleventh Avenue, Altoona, Pa., and has 
•some business relation, as I understand, 
with the law office of Edwin M. Amies, Esq., 
^ prominent attorney of that city. Although 
not enjoying the personal acquaintance of 
this lady, yet, from what I have seen of her 
work, I should regard her as a law reporter 
of skill and experience. 

"Birds of a feather": Miss Mary L. 
IVatson, youngest daughter of Mr. John 
^Watson, principal of The Watson School of 
Shorthand, Baltimore, Md., was married to 
I>r. H. O. Reik, of that city, on June 17th. 
Miss Watson formerly taught in the Watson 
-school. Both are verbatim stenographers. 

Drs. Reik and Watson recently returned 
from reporting trips to Georgia and Boston. 

Mr. W. F. Partlow is now employed as 
^ stenographic amanuensis in the law office 
of B. J. Prichard, Esq., at Wayne, W. Va. 

The following clipping is from the Brook- 
lyn Standard Union : * * Speaking of stenog- 
raphy, it might be well to say that in this line, 
too, Brooklyn retains her position, being first 
^or originality, for she possesses the only 
-woman stenographer employed in a United 



States Court. Mrs. J. B. Marion, who holds 
this position is, perhaps, at the top-notch ot 
her pro[es|iion in every sense of the word. 
In addition to being an expert shorthand 
writer and a remarkably quick typewriter^ 
she is a fine linguist and is invaluable in the 
maritime and ''moonshine" cases with 
which the United States District Attorney is 
compelled to deal. Many a poor Norseman 
or German sailor has poured his tale of woe 
into Mrs. Marion's ear, and the wheels of 
justice have moved and punished his tormen- 
tors—either mates or captain. Great success 
has attended the experiment of having a 
woman as a court official, as there seems to 
be a most refining influence exerted imper- 
ceptibly by her presence." 

The following communication has been 
received from the official stenographer of 
Mars, and must forever conclusively decide 
the heretofore mooted question of the habit- 
able and inhabited condition of that planet : 

" It is asserted by the fraternity of liberal 
minded stenographers who have heretofore 
roosted in the upper branches of the tall 
sycamore trees that are to be found scattered 
throughout the Mippississi Valley that, if the 
high rate of speed of chirographic repre- 
sentation which has developed among the 
tribes of shorthand writers who inhabit the 
jungles of lower Waybroad, in the city of 
York New continues, there will, in the next 
generation, be evolved a species of penmen 
possessing such celerity and dexterity in the 
art of breviscription inconceivable by pres- 
ent-day writers. 

"Should this prognostication prove to be 
accurate, it is predicted that a revolution in 
methods of performing office work will result 
from this single factor of increased speed — a 
revolution to which that wrought by the 
introduction of the writertyping machine 
may not be compared. So mote it be." 

Quite a corps of women stenographers 

and typewriters find employment in the 

office of the corporation council of the city 

of New York, as the following item clipped 

from the World of that city indicates : 

*' Corporation Counsel Scott has sixteen 
women stenographers and typewriters. They 
are a jolly set, and they club together and 
make tea for luncheon, and manage to have 
a good time, though they are all faithful 
workers. When Mr. Scott went into office 
they were disturbed, fearing they would 
lose their places, but Mr. Scott reassured 
them by the remark that he 'wasn't -playing 
politics with women.' Not a woman was 
discharged." H. W. Thorne. 



Wb shall be pleased to ha 

rrom practical shorthand teachers upon the 
following subjects : 

I, Methods of Imlruclion, in shorthand and 
upon the typewriter. 

3, Methods of Examination, lo asce^tL\T\ Ht- 
ness ofKraduates. 

3, What kind of educational preparation is 
desirable before taking up the study of short- 
hand ? 



Word-Signs and Phrases. 
Bv Fkahcis E. Wissbls. 

EDUCATION is fully recognized by 
all teachers as possibly a greater 
prerequisite to the practice of short- 
hand than to the study of the art, but the 
quality ofthe mind ofthe pupil is even more 
important and bears directly upon his ulti- 
mate success as a practitioner. To difTer- 
entiate between those students who should 
possess the required acumen and those in 
which this mental stamina is absent is, per- 
haps, one of the most interestin;; duties 
which the shorthand instructor is called 
upon to perform. It is indeed in some 
instances a delicate feat to accomplish, but 
no better opportunity is offered than when 
the pupil is assimilating the early principles 
of phonography. Then his intelligence and 
personality are given a test He may have 
a good education and show evidence of 
being bright and studious ; his first lessons 
may be carefully and thoroughly prepared 
and intelligently understood, but when he 
arrives at the stonewall of word-signs, then 
his sharpness and comprehensibleness seem 
to take flight, and the teacher will im- 
mediately ask himself, " Is this pupil a fit 
applicant ?" The most discouraging features 
are now noticeable — inapplication, dulness, 
lack of interest, poorly prepared lessons, etc. 
The sympathies of the tutor are at once 
aroused, he remembers what an insurmount- 
able obstacle these word-signs seemed to 
hin, how he was compelled to study them. 



and so he relents— or, more appropriately 
speaking, becomes careless— and suggests 
to the pupil at this important stage of his 
study that his prc^ess will be just as satis- 
factory by indulging in a cursory perusal of 
the list of word-signs presaribed as by taking 
them up individually and studying them 
with the one purpose of learning and re- 
membering them, and he also assures his 
young tyro that they can be most easily 
acquired by actual use hereafter in practical 
writing. This erroneous advice is almost 
irreparable. Thegrossest injustice is there- 
by done to the student. Such ideas are 
irrational and unpractical, they put an un- 
reliable phase upon the value of word-signs, 
and by no means are they borne out by 
experience as proving acceptable itlsiruo- 
tion, but, on the contrary, are really detri- 
mental to advancement. Is there a success- 
ful stenographer anywhere who would not 
thank his teacher many times for requiring 
him to study thoroughly, thoughtfully, and 
conscientiously the list of word-signs as- 
signed to him ? Are there not many ste- 
nographers, also, who regretfully look back 
upon that period of their school life when 
they were allowed practically to do as they 
pleased — when their teacher, through lack 
of courage, did not usecompulsion ? If word- 
signs have any practical significance at all — 
and they certainly are invaluable — then the 
most seasonable time for their memorizatioa 
is when they are met with in the text-book, 
or in th.e lessons set forth by the shorthand 
instructor. The pupil should absolutely be 
made to learn them ; he should be admon- 
ished that failure to intelligently study them 
means an absolute halt in his progress, or, 
far worse— retrogression. To learn means 
to remember, and he should be made to 
understand that what is required of him is 
to have these signs so arranged in his mind 
that upon hearing the words which they 
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represent he will be able to choose the 
proper sign for the spoken word without the 
least hesitation. The same method em- 
ployed in committing to memory the con- 
sonant signs can be used here, and doubt- 
less it is in many schools ; but of course any 
new device should be made as attractive 
and effectual as possible. When the 
student is led to realize that word-signs 
constitute an integral part of the whole sys- 
tem of practical shorthand writing, that 
without them speed is unattainable, and 
that in order to know them they must be 
studied unceasingly, his real interest will 
surely be awakended. 

There are three processes which can always 
be relied upon as bearing fruitful results, if 
indeed they are all employed together : 

First, that of the pupil jotting down a 
word and then its shorthand equivalent, 
repeating aloud the name of the word and 
mentally associating therewith the conforma- 
tion of that particular sign. 

Second, that of the pupil writing a short 
sentence composed of the word-signs he 
has thus far learned. 

Third, that of the teacher introducing 
word-signs hitherto unknown to the pupil in 
sentences which he (the teacher) may write 
on the blackboard or dictate, and in that 
way demonstrate their utility and absolute 
importance as a means of promoting swift 
wnting. 

The mind is susceptible of the highest 
cultivation, extension and capacity ; it is 
receptive, elastic and absorbent to any 
amount of knowledge, concrete or abstract ; 
it represents a sort of psycho-photography 
by which visible images and signs are trans- 
mitted through the eye and its neuro-tele- 
graphic connections to the internal chamber 
of thought — *'the enchanted, shadowy-land 
where memory dwells " — and there they are 
impressed upon this most delicate structure 
— of the studious person, to remain intact, 
of the careless person, to stay but for a 
moment. If, however, the studied form be 
engrafted in its new encephalonic abode and 
not allowed to be diverted and pass through 
mechanically, then whenever the eye per- 
ceives that same form again, or whenever 
the ear indicates the sound thereof, the 
mental negative is identically reproduced in 
perfect definition, the intellect instantly con- 
ceives the relationship, and the process of 
memorizing through this wonderful store- 
house of records is unfolded as a simple, 
practical and lucid operation of the mind, 



attainable by everyone, and being com- 
pletely fulfilled by the working out of two 
simple words— flr^/jfVa/rVw» and concentra- 
tion, 

A thorough knowledge of word-signs 
which may be invented by teacher or writer, 
and covering in addition to common words 
of the most frequent occurrence as wide a 
range of the nomenclature of the sciences 
as is possible, is one of the most valuable 
accomplishments in the shorthand art. It is 
obvious that if we can represent a word 
more quickly and with more facility by a 
short stenographic sign than we can by a 
laiger and more cumbersome purely pho- 
nographic outline, the former has a com- 
mercial value which is infinite and alone 
indispensable to its possessor— commercial, 
because a stenographer who has an exten- 
sive vocabulary of word-signs can undoubt- 
edly write faster and with more accuracy 
than his less fortunate brother who has not, 
and he is therefore more valuable to his 
employer, or places a higher price upon his 
own professional services. Word-signs are 
not always fundamentally phonographic in 
structure, many are stenographic (arbitrary 
and perhaps more difficult to memorize, on 
that account), but by abbreviated phonogra- 
phy and stenography we have an excellent 
system of shorthand reporting, essentally 
phono-stenographic in character. 

It is apparent, therefore, that just as the 
use of word-signs accelerates speed in writ- 
ing, phrasing— one of the most beautiful and 
remunerative processes involved in short- 
hand writing— bears a similar relationship 
thereto. The conservatism, however, of 
many teachers in withholding early instruc- 
tion on this important branch of the science 
has proved a great barrier to the student's 
progress in this direction. ** Judicious" 
inappropriately stands at the mouth of the 
river of Phrases as in the form of the ancient 
Cerberus, and the pupil is fearful to phrase 
according to his own judgment, or to adopt 
the practical suggestions of his co-laborers, 
lest he be "nipped** or criticised that his 
outlines are of *Mnconvenient length*' or 
' ' injudiciously used. * * Truly, awkwardness 
of a phrased outline is not permissible in 
shorthand writing any more than any other 
deterrent agent is ever allowed to interfere 
with the student* s progress in another de- 
partment, but with proper instruction he 
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will not naturally pervert this unique system 
into ambiguity and clumsiness, because 
phrasing is such an adjuvant principle that 
it is only indulged in for the purpose of 
shortening the labors of the writer, and that 
without the sacrifice of legibility. Individual 
discretion will generally serve to discrimi- 
nate between a convenient and an awkward 
phrase, and the best rule to follow is that 
when one phrases to the detriment of speed 
the rules of phrasing at once become in- 
operative. 

The truth of the matter is that phrasing is 
not taught by shorthand teachers as much 
and as intelligently as it should be, and, if at 
all, often not until the pupil is too far ad- 
vanced to adopt it with facility. The bene- 
fits should be presented to the student as 
soon as practicable, its beauty and practical 
value should be demonstrated to him when 
he is most receptive to all the elements of 
his study, then its usefulness will be more 
fully comprehended than later on, and the 
readiness with which he will unconsciously 
write phrases will prove an incentive to its 
further use and a stimulus to his own pro- 
gression. 

The process of phrasing the flow of words 
from the speaker's lips is natural, easy, and 
graceful — ^as if the very words entered the 
top of the pen and flowed out at the end in 
continuity of thought and outline — and the 
time saved in actual reporting, as well as 
the ease of manipulation afforded will surely 
compensate any pupil or writer for all the 
labor and time which he may spend in per- 
fecting himself in this unique art. 



" Where is the Alphabet?'* 

WHY AN ALPHABET IN SHORTHAND ? 

IN the progress of reform in the mode of 
formulating and teaching shorthand 
systems, the ** Simple" or "Corres- 
ponding " style, in its purpose as an intro- 
duction or preface to the '* Advanced*' or 
** Reporting** style, is gradually being mini- 
mized and eliminated. The prefatory stage, 
the stage of the corresponding style, once 
deemd so essential a part of every short- 
hand learner's cours, is, after the ripe ex- 
perience of decades of teaching, now viewd 
by an ever increasing number of capable 
instructors as the caus of a quite needles 
loss of time ; the simple style of phonogra- 



phy, after passing thru three stages of 
opinion (this style- being, at first deemd a 
positiv benefit, then perhaps an evil, but 
surely a necessary evil, and finally a positiv 
evil and an unnecessary evil), has now been 
entirely elminated from the manuals and 
methods of many authors and teachers ; and 
the process of reaching the reporting style 
of phonography via the corresponding .style, 
is now regarded in many of the most eminent 
quarters of shorthand learning as being a 
process quite as foolish as that of taking an 
accommodation '* Huckleberry," when one 
might take a "Royal Blue*' or a "Con- 
gressional Limited.*' 

Now, when that lion, the corresponding 
style, has been driven from the path of the 
shorthand learner, why not destroy that 
other lion, the shorthand alphabet, the stu- 
dent's alphabet ? Why not begin shorthand 
study with words, and not with mere letters f 
Many hav believd, and many, in their ignor- 
ance, still believ, that the letters are the 
elements of language ; but eminent philolog* 
ists, such (^. ^.)as Professor Max Miiller, 
hav conclusivly proved that the letters repre- 
sent not the elements of language but merely 
the material of language. The ultimate 
unit in shorthand writing and shorthand 
teaching is and must be the syllable ; the 
syllable is the simplest element in speech, 
and it should analogously be the ultimate 
atom in the last analysis of script— so far, at 
least, as learners are concerned. But even 
the syllable is nothing without reference to 
its coefficient, the word. We dp not reach 
anything vital in language until we reach a 
word. The word, in speech and in script, 
has, to some extent, a power of its own, an 
efficiency sui juris; and the word, apart 
from its dependence on the sentence and 
the construction for its shade of meaning, 
its iif^a/ir^ of significance, is, both in speech 
and in script, the real self- vital unit, the 
ultimate self-potent element. 

My theory in shorthand teaching — a theory 
formulated and applied (for the first time, 
so far as I know), in my text-book of Ameri- 
can Fonostenografy — is that the beginning 
of shorthand instruction (and for that matter, 
shorthand construction, too) should be based 
immediately and directly on the word, and 
not on the letter. Hence I discard entirely 
the alphabet qua alphabet, the mere alpha- 
bet, the pure and unapplied alphabet. What 
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is an alphabet ? What is a shorthand alpha- 
bet ? Nothing more than a formal and very 
fallacious inventory of the material used in 
the making of the shorthand outlines. If 
the student cares to have this inventory for 
himself, there is of cours nothing to prevent 
him from drawing it up by absir<uHng the 
component letters or characters from the 
composed outlines of words and phrases ; 
while the absence of an alphabet will have 
forewarned him of the superfluous and mis- 
leading nature of such an inventory. (Note 
in this last sentence the word " abstracting'' ; 
an alphabet is an abstract thing, while what 
we need in shorthand teaching is the con- 
crete application of that alphabet to words 
and sentences. ) It is surely a grievous error 
that the student, when he comes with his 
original ignorance and his early ardor to 
the study of shorthand, should have set 
before him a formal alphabet to be leamd 
before everything else— a formal alphabet 
full of such alleged and misleading facts as 
that / (e, g,) is signified in shorthand by a 
certain character, and that r is represented 
by another character. Such instruction is 
assuredly false, for the pupil naturally as- 
suaies that there is no other / and no other r 
in shorthand, and that, still more naturally, 
the combination of the sounds of / and r 
tnust be symbolized by the combination of 
the signs for / and r; but when, in the cours 
of his studies, he comes to be disillusioned, 
he feels a righteous sens of being disap- 
pointed and of having been deceivd. 

Now there can be, as a matter of good 
practice, no such thing as a permanent, un- 
changeable set of characters, which will stand 
for the primary sounds of speech, and which 
will not suffer frequent modification when 
the characters are applied in various outlines, 
and which will therefore, by reason of its re- 
presentativ and unchangeable nature, be truly 
denoted a shorthand '* alphabet." I deny 
that there is in any system of shorthand a 
real alphabet ; every alphabet in every one 
of the scores of shorthand systems that I 
have seen, is, and in the nature of the case 
must be, a superfluity in itself and more than 
a hindrance to the learner's progress. Hence, 
the precepts that I advocate in the matter 
of the alphabet of shorthand, are these : 
Discard the antique method of dealing, at 
the very outset of the beginners cours of 
study, with a pure and unapplied alphabet ; 



adopt the very excellent plan universally 
followed now in the best methods for the 
study of languages — the words are not, as of 
old, catalogd and listed and then learad, 
but they are used in sentences and the 
sentences are learad in an inclusiv process 
that embraces words, phrases and sentences, 
together with grammar, syntax, and idiom ; 
proceed upon the conviction that the best 
way for the learner to master the alphabet 
is to master it in its application to words in 
sentences ; begin, then, with words and 
sentences wherein the material of shorthand 
script (f. ^., the alphabet) is found in accu- 
rate application ; deal, in the beginning, 
with such words only as will later on in the 
learner's progress suffer no change, or the 
least change, in outline and principle ; have 
the student memorize the word-outline both 
as a whole and as an aggregation of parts — 
as a single compound symbol (an outline), 
and as a combination of several simple sym- 
bols (characters) which go to build up the 
outline or word-symbol. 

As is convincingly stated by that peerless 
professional authority, Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown, the most needful thing for the short- 
hand student to acquire, is a complete 
mastery of word-building principles. Now, 
much the best way for the student to acquire 
this mastery is by dealing with word-outlines 
and phrase-outlines (in sentences)^ in the 
formation of which there have been judici- 
ously applied the most precise word-building 
principles ; and the sooner the pupil comes 
to deal directly with these outlines by writ- 
ing actual words in actual sentences (I ad- 
vocate the use of actual words in actual 
shorthand sentences from the very outset of 
the student's study), the sooner begins his 
acquiring of the word -building principles, 
and the sooner comes the ability to utilize 
worthily and well the art of phonetic sten- 
ography. 

The alphabet, qtM. alphabet and merely 
alphabet, should be consignd to the limbo 
of what Bret Harte has calld the ''ausge- 
spielt." Wm. McDkvitt. 

(Spelling of the Pilological Societies.) 
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Dear Mr. Editor : Will not many of 
your readers be surprised to find Mr. Watson 
decrying the reading of shorthand as a help 
in acquiring the art? He asks: "Why 
should progressive American teachers quote 
with approval this antiquated and utterly 
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useless English advice?*' One wonders 
what " American '' or '* English " has to do 
with the advice. So far as progressiveness 
is concerned, any one who sees or reads 
about shorthand schools or progress knows 
that we have nothing on this side of the 
water to boast of comparatively. But do 
not such attempts at national comparisons 
tend to belittle our profession ? Is not the 
brotherhood international ? And is not the 
advice to read much given by all experi- 
enced teachers everywhere ? I have taught 
pretty continuously for about fifteen years, 
and have the credit of a fair measure of 
success, whether deserving or not ; and I 
have found the advantage of making my 
pupils read all that they write, backwards 
and forwards, and as much more as they 
can. This ensures accuracy, uniformity and 
familiarity — the essentials of speed in both 
reading and writing. The practice may be 
** antiquated ** and " non-progressive, '* and 
be all the better for that. There is such a 
thing as progressing too fast, or progressing 
backwards. But does it not stand to reason 
that the more familiar the eye is with out- 
lines, the more readily can they be written ? 
Therefore, with all respect to Bro. Watson, 
I dare to differ with him on this point. 

Very truly, 
Toronto, June 3, 1896. E. Barkbr. 
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The Examination Bugaboo. 

Examination-day in the shorthand school 
has more terrors than it used to have in the 
"deestrict skule'* — and that was bad enough. 
Students do not like it, teachers do not like 
it, and both, at times, question the wisdom 
of it, but what better test can be suggested ? 

My custom has been to make the short- 
hand examination resemble the trial a busi- 
ness man would make of an applicant for a 
position ; that is, select letters of only ordi- 
nary difficulty, and dictate them at not to 
exceed a hundred words a minute. But why 
set the limit at a hundred words ? Why not 
more — why not less? 

Students often ask the question, because 
they hear that a neighboring shorthand 
school requires only a ninety word test, and 
they also get the idea (which is correct) that 
the average business man dictates more 
slowly. So I have to tell them that I have 
more confidence in the ability to write one 



hundred words a minute than In ninety, and 
that they must arm themselves to contend 
with the ''hundredth man" who speaks 
swiftly; even though the last ten words 
means an additional month's practice — and 
insistence upon a high standard of proficiency 
is bringing my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

Indeed it is hardly right to send out 
writers merely in embryo, expecting the 
merchant to educate them in speedy writing 
as well as in commercial experience ; though 
I freely admit that a month in the office is 
worth two in the school. On the contrary 
my policy has been to discipline the student 
to the greatest possible availability, consid- 
ering time, expense, and capacity, contend- 
ing that it is not an easy matter for the pos- 
sessor of newly acquired shorthand to stand 
up well under fire, but, therefore, he had 
better be moulded, tempered, and sharpened 
before he goes forth. 

The formal examination represents the 
hardening process. This view of it might 
furnish ^ome warrant for its continuance, 
but its cruelty calls for mitigation. If we 
had to deal with mature minds there would 
be little trouble, but we are fitting children 
for usefulness in a business vocation — ^an un- 
reasonable thing to do on its face. More 
young ones than old are taking up shorthand* 
most of them altogether too young, it seems 
to me. 

Why do I think so? Let me tell you. 
The other day I gave an examination to 
about thirty students. All qualified to take 
the examination as demonstrated by secret 
tests among the teachers. These thirty 
were able under favorable circumstances to 
write from ninety-five to one hundred words 
a minute. But the glamour of examination- 
day was upon them, and they might as well 
have been drunken with much wine. In the 
first line of the first letter occured this clause 
— "Our butter market has been this week in 
fearful shape. ' ' A commonplace statement, 
and deserving of sensible treatment; but 
mark you, it was an examination, and insane 
vagaries often characterize such an occasion. 

Out of the results I culled these specimens : 
** The butter market has been in fearful 
shape — has been in frightful shape — has 
been faithfully shipped — has been in favor- 
able shape — has been fearfully shaken — has 
been in fairly good shape — has been a failure 
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sure — has been in thoroughly good shap< 
has been in final cheap— has been a fearful 
shape—has been a thoughtful issue." 

Now the above is not fiction ; it is fact. It 
is such an exhibition that makes me dislike 
the method. Only a few can succeed in a 
formal test, when nearly all of a select num- 
ber ought to do well. It is a pretty strong 
personality that can stand the strain, and 
many a delicate organism wilts, and the dis- 
tracted pen becomes as "imbecile" as 
Dickens ever described. Yet many a stu- 
dent fails in examination ai^er examination, 
and finally in financial stress or mental des- 
peration goes forth without the diploma, to 
be heard from later as winning distinction in 
the shorthand ranks, and ever ready to 
speak disparagingly of these theatrical tests 
of the schools. 

And, therefore, do you wonder, reader; 
that I am not satisfied with the shorthand 
examination as commonly conducted? Is 
there not a better way, which will administer 
the punishment, but omit the pain ? Is there 
not some way to discount youth, banish 
nervousness, and train the veriest tyro in 
commercial hardihood, so that he will enter 
the presence of his future employer with 
confidence, and under all circumstances be 
able to demonstrate the qualities that he 
possesses? Bates Torrey. 

« » 
Mr. Watson Sustained. 

It occurs to me that the thought Mr. 
Watson promulgates in the last number of 
The Stenographer, regarding the reading 
of shorthand notes, is a most worthy one. 
My experience in teaching (six years) has 
proved to me just what his has proved to 
him, namely : Be thorough in laying the 
foundation of a shorthand education, that 
is, teach the pupil the principles which must 
govern him in forming his outlines when he 
comes to dictation, and there is no doubt 
that he will read his notes. 

Of course, in beginning dictation classes, 
pupils sometimes have to hesitate a little in 
reading their notes, from the fact that it is 
new work to them, and they, through ex- 
citement, irregularly and unsymmetrically 
formed their outlines ; yet, I believe in throw- 
ing pupils right onto their own knowledge 
and resources from the very beginning of 
dictation. Make them form their own out- 



lines, then correct their work afterwards, 
seeing to it that they write these corrections 
over and over again, until they are thor- 
oughly fixed in their minds. Seldom do I 
have a pupil say to me, ^* I cannot read 
this." After the "new " wears off, with a 
pupil who has had the proper drill in princi- 
ples, the note reading is a comparatively 
easy task. I do not presume to say that a 
pupil can be so thoroughly taught the princi- 
ples of shorthand that he will never violate 
a rule in forming an outline, but I do claim 
that it is the duty of the teacher to give each 
pupil such^a drill in principles, that he (the 
pupil) will make but few mistakes in his 
writing, and, for that reason, will be able to 
read his notes with but little, if any, hesi- 
tancy. 

A pupil of ordinary intellectual ability may 
easily be lead up to this degree of perfection 
by his teacher, if only care and time is taken. 
The pupil deserves this attention, and he 
should have it. I find a great many teachers 
who seem to think that the main thing is to 
get the pupil into dictation. In my opinion, 
they would better be more anxious to build 
up a solid foundation in him, upon which he 
may erect a superstructure of any weight or 
dimensions. If I had but three months in 
which to learn shorthand, I should get a 
thorough knowledge of the principles, if it 
took ten weeks out of the twelve. It would 
be vastly better for me to do that, than to 
spend two weeks on principles and blunder 
through the other ten, deriving no benefit 
whatever. A lack of drill in the elements of 
shorthand is what makes so many poor 
phonographers and so few (comparatively 
speaking) good stenographers. 

I am now using Graham's Hand-book, 
late edition, in my teaching, and 1 very 
seldom find a'pupil whom I can take through 
that book, with satisfactory results to my- 
self, in less than twenty-five days. There 
are twenty-five lessons in it, and if a class 
gets a lesson each day, gets it well, I am 
satisfied. If they continue, throughout a six 
month's course, to make as good 1 eadway, 
they will not be bad amanuenses at the end 
of that time. 

So far as three month graduates are con- 
cerned, generally speaking, I have no faith 
in them. I have seen enough of their work 
to convince me that they are not to be 
emulated. A page of their notes resembles 
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a proof sheet of a printer's ** pi " of Greek 
hieroglyphics, and but little briefer than 
longhand. If the notes are wanted for refer- 
ence, after they have once gotten cold, they 
are not decipherable. 

I believe in pupils reading shorthand notes, 
of course, but I think those notes should be 
from the pen of the reader. I insist upon 
my pupils reading everything they write,and 
drill them on reading in class, but never 
require them to spend any time in reading 
stereotyped or etched notes, unless it be at 
their leisure. 

I may be a '* crank '' on this subject ; but, 
if I am, I should like to be apprised of the 
fact, and should like to be shown wherein I 
I am wrong. I mean not to abase other 
teachers* methods, but to give my views, 
hoping that they may be of benefit to some 
who are just starting out in the profession. 

I. F. Wright. 



Critical Comment. 

[Under this heading we reproduce extracts from 
letters received.] 

In a recent exchange of articles in The 
Stenographer, one of the writers says : 

" A stenographer of either sex who does 
not know ' how to spend his or her evenings 
profitably' must be a poor representative of 
the shorthand profession, and the 'editress' 
who aims to advise her, and fails to suggest 
the propriety of perfecting herself in short- 
hand or typewriting during evenings, lays 
herself open to criticism." 

This reasoning appears to me to be fallaci- 
ous. In the first place, what bearing has 
the fact of one's being an efficient stenogra- 
pher and typewriter upon the question of 
how to spend one's evenings profitably? 
Why may one not be a most excellent pro- 
fessional stenographer or '* stfnographess," 
and still not know how to make good use of 
one's spare time? Admitting this unrefut- 
able proposition, what becomes of the next 
assertion, that "the ' editress ' who aims to 
advise her, and fails to suggest the propriety 
of perfecting herself in shorthand or type- 
writing during evenings, lays herself open to 
criticism ?" One might as well contend, 
that the shoemaker who wishes to spend his 
evenings profitably, should practice shoe, 
making during his spare hours, in order to 
perfect himself, or that the bricklayer who 
works at his trade all day, in order to spend 



his evenings profitably, should industriously 
practice laying bricks after the evening meal 
has been partaken of ! This deduction seems 
logical. 

The idea appears to be firmly rooted in 
some minds, that a stenographer's sole 
ambition in life should be to become a per- 
fect stenographer^ no matter what his or her 
condition may otherwise be. This is to be 
deplored. When once a young person in 
moderate circumstances — especially a lady — 
is sufficiently advanced in the shorthand 
profession to occupy a position as amanu- 
ensis in an office, or as a reporter, her daily 
work is the best and only practice that is 
necessary to maintain her competence. If, 
then, she is a progressive woman, can she 
do better than to either take up the study of 
a language — French, Italian, German, no 
matter which — thus making the vast literary 
resources of these great nations accessible 
to her, or, if she be not linguistically inclined, 
keep herself abreast of the literature of the 
present in our own language ? 

Eugene H. Paul, 
i68 Alexander Ave., 
New York City. 

N. Y. S. S. A. Twenty-first Annual 

Convention. 
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The Yates." 



Syracuse, N. Y., May 12, 1896. 
Kbndrick C. Hill, Secy., 

N. Y. State Stenographers' Association, 
117 Duane St., New York City. 

Dear Sir : Replying to your favor of 
May I ith, beg to say we shall be very happy 
to entertain the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, which meets in our city 
August 27th and 28th, 1896, at their twenty- 
first annual convention. The special rate 
will not be effected by the number in attend, 
ance and, as before specified, it will be I3.00 
per day, on the American plan ; and we 
will have our assembly room at your dis- 
posal for your meetings, without extra charge. 

Trusting your stay while in our city may 
be pleasant, and assuring you that we will 
do all in our power to make it so, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
AvERiLL & Gregory, Propr's. 

In reply to Edmund Lindsay, Patterson, 
Pa., we would say that we know nothing 
about the merits of *' Paragon Shorthand," 
by A. Lichtentag, of New Orleans, La. 



The Stenographer 
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QuiNCY, III., May 28, 1896. 

The trend of public sentiment, just now, 
seems to be that ** The Ideal Lady Type- 
writer " should be a young man, capable of 
taking exceedingly rapid dictations accu- 
rately, and transcribing them correctly on 
the writing machine at a phenomenal speed. 
He should be a good penman, and an all- 
around office* man ; mentally and physically 
sound. 

If there were less lady stenographers the 
young men in the profession would receive 
better salaries for their services, and there 
would be more happy wives and mothers, 
and fewer bachelor girls. 

Chas. F. Hacker, 

1322 N. Ninth Street. 

Quincy, 111. 

♦ 
« * 

I THINK ** The Ideal Lady Typewriter" 
should be endowed with an abundant supply 
of comtnon sense; for, without this prime 
factor, all other qualifications must, of 
necessity, fall short in performing their re- 
spective functions. Coupled with common 
sense, she should possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting, and her 
general education should be above the 
average. She should be rapid, accurate and 
neat in both her shorthand and typewriting 
work ; she should well understand the 
mechanism of her machine, thereby being 
enabled to make her own repairs, unless 
the needed repairs be serious ; she should 
be punctual in performing her every duty ; 
should be industrious, polite and gentle, 
always going about her work with cheerful- 
ness; she should keep her *' writer" well 
cleaned and oiled, and the office should be 
kept neat and inviting. The papers on the 
desks and the books on the shelves should 
be orderly arranged at all times. There 
should be a certain place for every article in 
the office, and it should be kept there. She 
should be discreet in her conduct, both in 
the office and out of it, being neither too 



free nor too much reserved, but attending 
strictly to her own business and seeing to it 
that others do likewise ; she should refrain 
from allowing anything to usurp her time 
from duty, receiving her callers at home 
afler busmess hours. 

If she is beautiful, so much the better 
(providing she does not know it too well 
herself), for, "A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever." She should dress plainly, yet 
becomingly, but should avoid gaudiness ; 
she should control her temper ; she should 
have her employer's interests at heart and 
economize in every possible way for him ; 
she should not mention her employer's 
business to outside parties ; in fact, she 
should be an ideal woman in every particu- 
lar, and especially qualified in her line. 

I should be pleased indeed to meet this 
angelic being, but if she does not materialize 
before the age of the *' new woman " is fully 
upon us, I feel quite sure she will be a 
nonentity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Green Bay, Wis. I. F. Wright. 
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Milady, being a gentlewoman, at the 
office as elsewhere, knows what to do and 
how to do under all conditions. This also 
means that she knows how to dress for 
business ; that she knows what business 
courtesy means, and that she knows a great 
many other things which are necessary to be 
known to become a competent stenographer 
and typewriter. 

Is she educated? Well, had she not at 
least a general English education she would 
not, as she always does, spell and punctuate 
properly ; and when his highness makes 
prominent his prepositions by placing them 
at the end of the sentence, she would not, 
as she alway does, quietly reconstruct the 
objectional phrase and then pass in a fault- 
less manuscript. 

She is ambitious and, perhaps, has heard 
knowledge defined as knowing something 
of everything and everything of something. 
So to the attainment of this end she tries to 
learn everything about her chosen profession. 
She reads one or more good shorthand 
magazines. Besides, she is an all-around' 
intelligent reader of the current legitimate 
literature of the day ; this can be had almost 
for, *• by your leave." 
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She is honest, of course, and does not 
defraud her employer of her best energies 
by constantly indulging in overtaxing even- 
ing amusements, and in this way incapacitate 
herself for the morrow's activities. 

Perchance there are provoking times when 
she may almost wish herself in mid-ocean 
with the Plymouth Rock about her neck, 
and then her womanly patience and endur- 
ance asserts itself, and she maintains so 
calm and quiet an exterior that one would 
never guess the tumult within. 

Of course, she is punctual, diligent and 
faithful ; in short, she is grace in a setting of 
dignity pinned on the bosom of business. 
She understands that in business life, especi- 
ally in her profession the best qualities of 
mind and heart should be harmoniously 
developed, and she cultivates them accord* 
ingly. 

Then, combining all these requisites she 
becomes at once your ideal and that of 

M.W. 
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She is what her title implies — first a lady, 
then a typewriter; and the duties and re~ 
sponsibilities of business life and daily con- 
tact with the world, do not cause her to 
lose those essentials which go to make up a 
true lady. 

She is neat in appearance, and dresses 
with a view to comfort and the laws of 
health, as well as to custom. She is punc- 
tual and methodical in her habits, and 
performs her work with the least noise and 
worry possible, and with very little annoy- 
ance to others. 

She is kind and courteous to all, and is 
not afraid to perform little favors for her 
employer, even though they be somewhat 
outside of her regular line of work. She is 
cheerful and hopeful in disposition, but main- 
tains a dignified deportment, which forbids 
even an approach to undue familiarity on 
the part of the men with whom she works 
side by side. 

She has a good general education, is well 
read, and thoroughly familiar with the cur- 
rent events of the day. She takes dictation 
rapidly and easily, with seldom an interrup- 
tion, and transcribes the same on her ma- 
c'.iine quickly and correctly, without errors 
in i^rammar, spelling or punctuation. 

She is intelligent, wide-awake, and quick 
to learn all the details of the business in 



which her employer is engaged, and having 
learned them uses them to increase her use- 
fulness and value, but maintains a discreet 
silence in regard thereto when outside the 
office. 

She makes her business, not an end, but 
a means to an end, keeping in mind the fact 
that the great business of life is to develop 
character, and make society better for her 
having lived in it. She is not extravagant 
in her ideas of compensation, but demands 
and receives a fair salary for her services, 
which she expends wisely, and where it will 
do the most good. 

She is not very numerous, but it is not 
impossible that such a person can be found 
who would fulfill my requirements of an 
Ideal Lady Typewriter. H. G. L. 
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The Ideal Lady Typewriter should, first 
of all, be a healthy woman, for without 
health she can neither have the patience — 
and a great deal of it is necessary — nor 
endurance to do her work well. She should 
be courteous, and a thorough lady. 

She should have learned that most essen- 
tial thing, punctuality, and not impose upon 
the good nature of her employer as one 
young lady typewriter that I once knew did ; 
she used to come in twenty minutes or half 
an hour late, bid him a smiling "good 
morning,'* and if he mentioned that it was 
late, she would just pay no attention to it, 
and ask in the same smiling manner if he 
was ready to dictate. A man may stand that 
for a while, but he will soon tire of it, as the 
one I speak of did. 

The greatest fault with so many young 
lady typewriters is their lack of responsi- 
bility. Too many of them are only working 
to fill in a period of time when they have to 
earn their living, and do not take any par- 
ticular interest in their work ; they do it in 
the easiest, quickest way possible, any way 
to get it done, instead of taking a pride in 
their work and striving to have it look neat 
and artistic. They are not consciencious 
enough, do not seem to realize that every 
moment of their time, while in the office, 
belongs to their employer. The ideal type- 
writer should have learned that "silence is 
golden," and observe it while in the office. 
In other words, her employer's interests 
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should be hers, so far as business is con- 
cerned. 

Much has been said of the girl who chews 
gum, and I do not think that too much can 
be said. It is a most disgusting habit, and 
I do not think the typewriter who does it 
can hope to be called ideal. 

She must be well enough educated to do 
her work well, and a good stenographer. 

O. V. D. 
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The Ideal Lady Typewriter is she who 
arrives at the office promptly at the required 
hour; who takes her dictation and transcribes 
it on the typewriter correctly and rapidly, <as 
well as all other duties assigned to her ; who 
dresses stylishly, though not gaudily ; who is 
pleasant, dignified and obliging at all times ; 
who has her employer's interests at heart, 
and who has a good common school educa- 
tion and knows how to use it. A young lady 
having these qualifications would, in my 
opinion, make an Ideal Lady Typewriter. 

I have no patience with those who think a 
stenographer's place is to make an office 
** home-like " and to ''dazzle the young men 
in the office." A young lady does not enter 
a business house to make it '' home-like " or 
to ** dazzle young men," but to perform her 
duties faithfully and well, and rather tries to 
give her employer satisfaction than to make 
his business office home like. M. A. H. 



Minute Writing. 

The most wonderful specimen of minute 
writing now in existence belongs to the 
curiosity collection stored in the Army Medi- 
cal Museum at Washington, D. C. It is a 
specimen of microscopic writing by a Pro- 
fessor Webb, and is made on a bit of glass. 
The writing consists of the Lord's Prayer, 
which is written, so as to be easily read 
with a good microscope, on a space measur- 
ing only one 294th of an inch one way and 
by one 4426 of an inch the other. The 
whole of the 227 letters are perfect, and they 
are arranged in lines only one fifty-thous- 
andth of an inch apart. 



Mr. Chas. T. Platt, the well known 
shorthand teacher and author, writes to the 
editor of The Stenographer : ** Be con- 
soled with the reflection that abuse is the 
penalty of success." 



Rapid Typewriting. 

Miss Alice M. Goldthwaite, of Boston, 
recently gave an exhibition of rapid type- 
writing, at the Bliss College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. It was quite remarkable. 

Miss Goldthwaite used the Remington 
machine and wrote directly from dictation, 
Mr. Rowell reading matter unlike the ordi- 
nary work of operators. Mr. Pullman and 
another man timed her. In two tests she 
wrote 103 words a minute ; in the third test 
she wrote 104. She then wrote memorized 
sentences making the remarkable speed of 
163 words in 60 seconds. The words were 
correctly spelled and the spacing accurate. 

In this test Miss Goldthwaite has exceeded 
all her former records. The rapidity with 
which her fingers flew over the keyboard 
was marvelous. In writing these 163 words 
in the minute, she the same as touched 10^ 
keys in every second of time she was writing 
them. As each letter has its own location, 
like the letters in a printer's case, and no 
mistake was made, the work done was sur- 
prising. Mr. Fullmer then read from a 
book of law testimony, containing questions 
and answers — a difficult test — and not count- 
ing punctuating marks, Miss Goldthwaite 
wrote 114 words in one minute. The stu- 
dents and others were enthusiastic in their 
admiration of the work done, as their fre- 
quent and hearty applause showed. — From 
The Fiichburg Sentinel. 



Typewriter Patents. 

Patents for typewriting machines have 
been recently issued by the department, at 
Washington, to G. S. Heath and W. H. 
Merritt, of Springfield, Mass.; J. N. Maske- 
lyne, Jr., of London, England ; F. L. 
Tuviss and L. A. Barber, of Graton, N. Y. ; 
G. H. Davis, Washington, D. C. ; A. W. 
Street, Chicago, Ills., and H. H. Unz, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Information regarding these can be had 
from Mr. Joseph L. Atkins, patent lawyer, 
Washington, D. C, by whom the above list 
is furnished. 



Mr. David Wolfe Brown, in the May 
number of the Phonographic Worlds pre- 
sents an interesting article, saying' that the 
inability to write shorthand rapidly is mainly 
dependent upon the hesitation of the mind, 
rather than that of the hand. 



Isidor Kremer. 



Isidor Kremer is a graduate of the New 
York Public Schoob, an evening pupil of 
the Metropolitan School of shorthand and 
typewriting, under the direction of Mr. W. 
L. Mason. Mr. Kremer has a position in a 
lawyers' office where he uses both shorthand 
and typewriting. The Metropolitan School 
is at 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Key to the Notes of 
Edward L. Davis. 

Q. And about how high is it? A. You 
mean up to where the roof begins, or the 
whole height ? 

Q. I mean the whole porch. A. Perhaps 
fifteen feet high. 

Q. You did not look to see what the figures 
were in the comer ? A. I don't know any- 
thing about those figures ; I have got to go 
by my eyes. 



Q. From yourrecoll«cllonofit,youjndge 
it to be fifteen feet high i A. No ; judging 
from the picture. 

Q. Are you familiar with the church at 
the comer of Berkeley and Newbury Streets 
on the Back Bay ? A. I have been by there 
a great many times ; I don't know as I ever 
noticed it very particularly. 

Q. Do you remember any porch there? 
A. I do not, at this minute. Q. How fa- 
miliar are you with the churches down 
there? A. Well, I have looked mostly in 
regard to the churches in the immediate 
vicinity of the Spiritual Temple. 

Q Is the church at the comer of Berkeley 
and Newbury Streets a distant church from 
the Spiritual Temple? A. It is a little out 
of the ordinary way I would take to come 
down town on the car. 

Q. It is on the same street, is it not ? A. 
Certainly, sir ; further down the street. 

Q. Are you only familiar with that part of 
the town through which you go in going 
from your house to this part of the city ? A. 
No ; I frequently go all over the city at 
different times ; but very often would be 
thinking of something else. 

Q. Have you looked at the churches in 
your vicinity in reference to this case ? A. 
I have, in the immediate vicinity of the 
property. 

Q. But you did not happen to take in the 
church at the comer of Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets ? A. No, sit. 

Q. Now, will you look at that representa- 
tion of the church and see if it refreshes 
your recollection about it at all ? Does it 
look strange to you, or familiar, now that 
you see it ? A. I guess that is a true photo- 

Q. Now, will you state in what respect 
you deem it unlike the porch to the Spiritual 
Temple, if in any? A. I should think the 
distance from that projection to the front of 
the porch was shorter than on the Temple. 
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Shorthand Notes by 
Isidor Kremer. 



Shorthand Notes by 

Edward L. Davis, of Boston, Mass., 

Graduate of the Shorthand School of 
W. G. Chaffee. 
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The Stesoorapher. 



either small or l»rge conventions, and their 
cuisine, it is said, will bear comparison with 
that or the prominent hotels of the largest 
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Shorthand Schools Examinations. 

MR. TORREY presents elsewhere an 
article which sets forth the fact 
that examinations for speed and 
accuracy in the shorthand school are full of 
unpleasantness to all concerned, and really 
not a satisfactory lest, after sll, of the acttial 
ability of the students. What is the best 
remedy for the trouble P Who will take up 
thb question and present some practical and 
helpful suggestions? Teachers of the United 
States, let us hear from you upon this subject- 

Secretary Hill, after condderable cor- 
respondence with the five leading hoteb of 
Syracuse, has selected " The Yates " for the 
place of meeting of the sist Annual Con- 
vention of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association, August Z7th and sStb, 
1896. "The Yates" is a new hotel, the 
largest in Syracuse, and the most popular. 
They have all the (adlilies for handling 



Com MUNI CATIONS upon the subject of 
The Ideal Lady Typewriter having been 
received, as per notice, up to the first of 
July, it follows that we cannot make a decis- 
ion as to the prize winner before next month, 
when the last of the articles will appear, and 
the name of the winner will be announced. 
■ ••# 

A PROMINENT shorthand gentlemen writes 
to the editor of Thb Stenographer as 
follows: "TAe Worid's attack and assault 
indicates a deplorable loss of temper by Mr, 
Miner. At the time of your adoption of the 
name 'The Stenographer,' I was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mrs. Pemin's paper, 
and I had previously often wondered why 
the plain and comprehensive name of The 
Stenographer ' was not assumed as an 
improvement over the clumsy and limited 
title of 'Pemin's Monthly Slenograpker.' 
So, when you adopted the better title, I 
felt that my judgment was approved and 
affirmed. To say that you stole the name 
from Mrs. Pemin is, therefore, obviously 



Do NOT foi^et to recommend The Ste- 
nographer to your shorthand acquaint- 
ances, who may ttot already have become 
subscribers to it The shorthand writers of 
the entire Englbh speaking world, and very 
many countries where other languages are 
spoken, recognize Thb Stenographer as 
the exponent of their truest interests. The 
more subscribers we get, the more valu- 
able we can make the magazine to every 
one of them. Therefore, please help us by 
sending in a new subscriber occasionally. 
We will appreciate it, and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are doing a 
good thing. 
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The Stenographer presents to its read- 
ers, this month, the first of a series of 
sketches of some well-known court reporters 
of the '• Empire State," who are prominent 
members of the New York State Stenogra- 
phers* Association. These sketches are 
wholly from the personal observation of 
Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, who enjoys the friend- 
ship and confidence of these gifted and 
swift-gaited shorthand writers. Mr. Hill, 
writing to the editor of The Stenogra- 
pher, says : ** These sketches will doubtless 
OMifain some nice things about the subjects, 
for which I alone am responsible : There is 
no 'blowing your own horn' about it. These 
gentlemen shun, rather than seek, publicity, 
and, in most instances, my request was only 
granted when it became an importunity, as 
a matter of personal regard for the writer 
and the editor of The Stenographer. 



« * 



Next month Mr. John Watson will begin 
a series of talks on teaching shorthand. 
All who know Mr. Watson, either per- 
sonally or by his writings, will look forward 
with interest to the pleasure and profit 
which are in store for them. 



« » 



Last month the motto of the ''Ham- 
mond " advertisement stated that it was 
"one that excels the quires of blazoning 
pens.'* This should have read " one that 
excels the quirks of blazoning pens. ' ' There 
are no quirks, Nhowever, in the Hammond 
Typewriter, but its use will save many 
" quires" of unnecessary paper. 



»*» 



Wb expect to open up a department 
especially devoted to the interests of the 
ladies. It will be in charge of Miss Ida E. 
Turner. Of course, the gentlemen will be 
privileged to read it and profit by it. 
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Publi|her|' Departmeni 

Shorthand Reading Matter. 

special offer for three months. 
For twenty-five cents, we will send fivQ 
back numbers of The Stenographer, no 
two alike. We cannot agree to furnish 
special numbers, but we will avoid, as far 
as possible, sending any which may not be 
desired. 



♦ *♦ 



The Stenographer Library has just been 
enriched by the addition of a copy of "Peirce 
Manual of Language Lessons," published 
by Dr. Thomas May Peirce, late principal 
of the well-known business school, at 917- 
919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



*** 



"Phonographic Military Phrase Book." 
From Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, 
New York city ; 40 pages, paper covers ; 
price, 35 cents. 



» « 



" Elastic Bound Reporting Note-book,** 
* Fono * series No. 5, Messrs. Isaac Pitnian 
& Sons, phonographic depot, 33 Union 
Square, New York city ; 200 pages, price 20 
cents. 



^U/aoted to KQO^* 



[Under this heading I shall be glad to print ques- 
tions and answers about matters ofgcneral interest to 
the shorthand profession— Editor]. 

Are Pitmanic teachers aware that An- 
drews* Phonographic Copy Book can be 
used with any Pitmanic system using the 
standard vowel scheme ? This little book, 
price fifteen cents, saves both teacher and 
pupil a great deal of time and hard work. 

All up-to-date Graham teachers, who 
know a good thing when they see it, should 
examine Andrews* Sentence and Copy 
Books before adopting text books for the 
coming year. These practice books cost 
little, save both teacher and pupil time, and 
render the study more interesting. 

\\su\i\i\ns\iu jTjinJTJiJTJUxriniJvririrLnJiJUj 

Shorthand Correspondents 
^ Wanted 

jgnjin/iJiJiiinTJun/vfiiirinJtnAnnfiriAAnJK 

Any subscriber to Thb SxENoaRAPHBR, desiring 
to correspond in shorthand with others for mutual im- 
provement, will be granted one free insertion of his 
or her name and address under this heading. 

V. B. Travis, 23 North Market Street, 
Boston, Mass., in the Benn Pitman system. 
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Isaac Pitnpap Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Avenue (New 

Presbyterian Building), N. W. corner of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 

of Mechanics and Tradesmen. New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 

in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



A question was recently asked in the pages 
of the Phonographic IVorld^ as follows: 
'*Can you tell me the name of some good 
Typewriter Manual?'' Replying to this in 
the June issue G. E. Lindsey says : ''In- 
structions of the Remington Standard Type- 
writer, price 20 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
53 Union Square N. Y., is a good, cheap 
work." 



»•• 



We are asked by a reader to furnish him 
with the name of a work containing a collec- 
tion of similar words more extensive than 
that which appears in the " Instructor," pp. 
187-191. He will find what he requires in the 
** Reporter's Assistant " (35c), a Key to the 
reading of the Reporting Style, by Sir Isaac 
Pitman, a work which involved an immense 
amount of phonographic labor in its compil- 
ation. All possible combinations of phono- 
graphic consonants in unvocalized outlines 
are grouped in their respective alphabetic 
order, with every word which the outline 
can represent printed opposite. For reading 
unvocalized Phonography, and for ascertain- 
ing the best outlines, the work is invaluable 
to every note-taker. 

« 
« • 

The following, received by Messrs. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons from J. A. Egelhoff, teacher 
of Phonography, High School, Jerseyville, 
111., will be read with interest: "I feel it 
my duty to write to you in regard to the 
great success I have had with the Isaac Pit- 
man system in this school. I have succeeded 
in graduating quite a large number of those 
who commenced the studv, and the rest 
would no doubt have graduated, but they 
had to give up the study for different reasons. 
One wrote 567 words in five minutes, with 
three mistakes in transcript, and they all 
wrote over 500 words in the five minutes 
time for dictation. The Board of Education, 
and Principal are very much pleased with 
the success, and more than this, are sur- 
prised that, with only an average of an hour 
for daily recitation, that I have accomplished 
so much more with the Isaac Pitman system, 
than the previous teacher (devoting the en- 
tire day to the study) did. with the Barne's 
modification of the Benn Pitman system." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

The veil of the Temple is rent asunder 
between the different sections of Christian 



churches, and of religious communities. 
The object of Christ's coming and Christ's 
death was that His disciples should be one — 
one not in form, for which He cared little, 
but one in spirit, for which He cared every- 
thing. In the presence of the Cross of 
Christ, of the greatness of the moral evil 
which He came to destroy, of the greatness 
of the Divine goodness which he came to 
display, most of the questions which have 
moved the churches and sects ought to have 
sank into utter insignificance. He came, 
He died, as we are told, with the very pur- 
pose of *' gathering together in one the chil- 
dren of God that were scattered about. " In 
the famous Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which is built over His supposed tomb, and 
to commemorate His death, in Jerusalem, 
the world has been for centuries scandalized 
by the furious rivalries with which all the 
older Christian communities, Greek, Latin, 
Roman, Coptic, and Syrian, claim each 
their own part in that holy place — by the 
walls of partition which are erected here, and 
there, and everywhere, to shut off each com- 
munity from sharing in the worship of its 
neighbor. Alas! is not this a likeness of 
what has taken place throughout the Christ- 
ian world ? Have not we all been to much 
bent on piecing together a^ain the veil which 
was rent asunder, in building again that 
which Christ came to destroy? Even in 
death, in the quiet peace and repose of 
death, this rage for division has penetrated, 
and our cemeteries, where, after the long 
struggle of life, the departed might v«rell be 
expected to lie together in one common 
resting-place, have been disfigured by sepa- 
rations and counter separations ; and exactly 
here, where all Christians should have been 
eager to show that all difference had ceased, 
they have been erected, even in outward 
form, the barriers of distinction and aliena- 
tion. God grant that the true Gospel of the 
Cross of Christ may cast down these strong- 
holds of this old, heathen, barbarian preju- 
dice. When in the battle fields of Seoan or 
of Metz we read over the grassy mounds in- 
scribed on the line of humble crosses, "Here 
Genmans and French rest together in God," 
we feel that the doctrine there expressed is 
indeed the teaching of the Cross on which 
it is written. 

Notes, — From a sermon by the late Dean 
Stanley. A number of phrases from the 
** Theological Phrases" (Pitman's Short- 
hand Instructor, pp. 177-181) are employed. 



49 Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, $1.50 ; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 3, each, 50 cents. For sale hj 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Puhlishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Bribf Reporting Notes. 
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«%Mettri. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willins to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correspondence solicited. 
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Thb shorthand contained in this depart- 
ment will be identical in all Important 
respects with that which is taught at The 
Bartlett Commercial College. It is our 
beliefthat Benn Pitman phonography is im- 
proved by the addition of some principles 
and expedients of other systems. There- 
fore, our shorthand notes will diRer from 
the regular Benn Pitman, in the following 
principal particulars : 

1. The large hook on the N-hook side of 
siraigkl stems will be used to represent Tr, 
Dr, and Thr, and, in phrasing, There, Their, 
and They are, as per Munson and Longley. 

2. A small lick, struck in any direction 
that will make a good angle, will be used to 
represent the past tense of verbs when this 
cannot be conveniently done by halving, as 
per Watson, Osgoodby, Scott-Browne, and 
others. 

3. A heavy lick is used to represent There, 
Their, and They are, when the large hook 
above mentioned cannot be used, as per 
Graham. 

4. iVriliag a word in fourth position to 
indicate lo or to the before it, as per Graham. 

The writer also prerers, in his own writing, 
to use two parallel slanting ticlis on the line 
for the period, instead of the cross, believing 
that they can be formed more rapidly, as the 
movement of the pen does not have to be 
reversed as in the case of the cross. 

The ticks for A. An, And. and The, and 
for /and He are written in accordance wilh 
Mr. Dement'sPitmanic Shorthand. as follows: 

The vertical and horizontal tick is used 
initially for A. An. or And. This tick is. in 
very rare cases, used finally. The slanting 



tick is used finally for The, and sometimes 
initially also. When / is phrased, the first 
or last halfof the shorthand sign for /is 
used, and placed, with the word to which it 
is joined, in first position. The tick for fie, 
in phrasing, is always made to rest on the 
line of wrltmg. 

The word-signs have been considerably 
reduced in number, the aim being to reach 
a medium ppround between the very short 
systems which burden the mind with many 
word-signs and contractions (thus requiring 
great care in the execution) and the very 
long, drawn-out systems which impose too 
great a burden upon the hand. The best 
system of shorthand is the one which places 
equal burdens upon both head and hand, 
which does not relieve one at the expense 
of the other, but lightens the burdens of 
each as much as possible. To commit to 
memory contractions for words which rarely 
occur is imposing a task upon the mind from 
which no benefit is derived, since the words 
are used so seldom that when they do 
occur the outlines for the same are generally 
recalled only after some hesitation, during 
which time the full outline could have been 
written according to the principles of the 

As another relief to the mind, the principle 
of wridng derivatives in analogy with their 
primitives, and in writing words according 
lo their syllables, is carried out as far as is 
consistent with practical outlines. 

We trust that the readers of The Ste- 
nographer will feel free to write to the 
editor o< this department in regiird to any 
matter relating thereto. All inquiries will 
be cheerfully answered through these col- 
umns, or, if a personal reply is desired, 
enclose stamp. Any suggestions regarding 
the improvement of the department, the 
kind of matter desired to be written in short- 
hand, etc . will be thankfully received, and 
considered. If you do not see what you 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabclsberger t^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Dear Sir : Your favor, of the fifth inst., 
has been received and contents carefully 
noted. We take pleasure in mailing one of 
our illustrated catalogues and a price list of 
machines. The prices as mentioned do not 
include any piping, but the machines alone. 
We can not compute a regular schedule of 
prices for complete ice plants, because there 
i3 always a large difference in the number 
of feet of piping, connections, tanks, and 
other appurtenances. When you decide 
definitely what size machine you want and 
have given us a plan or sketch, giving the 
dimensions of your buildings, we will make 
out a full, detailed estimate for the com- 
plete ice plant, and prepare a contract, 
which will have to be signed before we 
deliver any material or begin any operations 
whatever. 

Our Mr. Allen will call upon you in a few 
days and will give you any further informa- 
tion that you may desire. He will also 
survey your buildings and grounds, and 
make such suggestions as his large experi- 
ence in the engineering business may prove 
beneficial to you. 

Hoping to be favored with your order in 
the near future, 

Very respectfully yours, 

* 
« * 

Reporting Style. 

Extract from Judge Rumsey^s opinion in the 

matter of the application of the Board of Rapid 

Transit Commissioners for the city of New 

VorA, for the appointment of 

Commissioners, etc. 

RuMSBV, J. : In the examination of the 
questions presented in this proceeding, it must 
be conceded that some system by which 
people may be rapidly and conveniently 
transported from one extremity of the city 
of New York to the other is desirable and 
would be convenient. Such is the judgment 
of the Legislature as evidenced by the 
statute pursuant to which this proceeding is 
taken, and fortified by the judgment of the 



Common Council of the city. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by the vote of the 
people, to whom was submitted the ques- 
tion whether a system of rapid transit should 
be undertaken. It must be remembered, 
though, that when the question was pre- 
sented to the people the present scheme had 
not been devised, and that the plan ' upon 
which the people expressed their minds was 
very much different from this one, involving 
a different route, a different system of con- 
struction, and a very grave difference in the 
liability which the city should assume. The 
vote of the people, therefore, on that subject, 
while it may be construed as an approval of 
some scheme of rapid transit, is not to be 
taken as an adoption of the particular 
scheme which is presented here. 

Laying aside all constitutional questions, 
the matter is presented to us in a purely 
business aspect. The situation of this city 
is such that healthful and convenient places 
of residence which are within the reach of 
persons of moderate means can be secured 
by them only in the upper portion of the 
city, and at a great distance from the places 
of business of many of them. The proposi- 
tion is to devise some practicable scheme 
by which these people may be transported 
conveniently, safely, rapidly, and at small 
expense, from their homes in the extreme 
upper portions of the city to their places of 
business at the lower end of the city, and it 
is believed that such a scheme, if it can be 
operated, will enhance the wealth of the 
city and increase largely its desirability as a 
place of residence. It is manifest that to 
carry this scheme into effect it is necessary 
that some means should be devised by 
which the whole length of the city shall be 
traversed. It will not do to terminate the 
proposed road at any point short of the 
upper limits of the city, because it is there 
only that room can be found for the dwell- 
ing places of those who are most interested 
in the adoption of this scheme, and for whose 
convenience it is principally intended. The 
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Gabelsbefger Richter Shorthand. 
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^unson Department. 

COPTRIOHT, 1896, by JAMRS E. MUNSON. 

Shorthand notes prepared by J. N. Kimball, Association Business Institute, 
23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



The Old Things. 

Give me the old songs, those exquisite 
bursts of melody which thrilled the lyres of 
the inspired poets and minstrels of long ago. 
Every note has born on the air a tale of joy 
and rapture— of sorrow and sadness ? They 
tell of days gone by, and time hath "given 
them a voice which speaks to us of those 
who once breathed those melodies — of what 
they now are, and what we soon shall be. 
My heart loves those old melodies ; may 
they be mine to hear till life shall end, and 
as I launch my boat upon the sea of eternity, 
may their echoes be wafted to my ear to 
cheer me on my passage from the scenes of 
earth and earthland ! 

Give me the old paths, where we have 
wandered and culled the flowers of love and 
friendship, in the days of "Auld Lang 
Syne " ; sweeter, far, the dells whose echoes 
have answered to our voices ; whose turf is 
not a stranger to our footsteps, and whose 
rills have in childhood's days reflected back 



our forms, and those of our merry play- 
fellows, from whom we have been parted 
and meet no more in the old nooks we love 
so well. 

Give me the old house, upon whose stairs 
we seem to hear light footsteps, and under 
whose porch a merry laugh seems to mingle 
with the winds that whistle through old 
trees, beneath whose branches lie Ihe graves 
of those who once trod the halls and made 
the chamber ring with glee. 

And oh ! above all, give me the old 
friends — hearts bound to mine in life's sun- 
shiny hours, and a link so strong that all 
the storms of earth might not break it 
asunder — spirits congenial whose hearts 
through life have throbbed in unison with 
our own ! Oh ! when death shall still this 
heart, I would not ask for aught more 
sacred to hallow my dust than the tears of 
an old friend. May my funeral dirge be 
chanted by the old friends I love so well 
and so fondly, who have not yet passed 
away to the spirit's bright home. 



The conmiunication signed, ''A Fellow 
Striver," will receive attention upon the 
receipt of the name of the writer. 

There will be an International Congress 
of Gabelsberger stenographers in Budapest, 
this month. Dr. Tombo, of New York city, 
writes that their society expects to be repre- 
sented. 

Copies of The Stenographer have been 
forwarded to Dr. Heindrich Fabro, Buda- 
pest, Austria. 

Mr. Isaac S. Dement, 6051 Madison 
Ave., Chicago, Ills., announces that he has 
prepared a series of courses of shorthand 
instruction by mail, which aim at absolute 
thoroughness, covering a beginners* course, 
a course for those who have a knowledge of 
the art to qualify for reporting, and a report- 
ers* course, in which the reporter is in- 
structed in all the technique possessed by 
Mr. Dement, be that large or small. Each 
is a life course, and the fee is $30.00. 



The Metropolitan Stenographers' Associ- 
ation, of New York city, has new head- 
quarters at 359 West 22d Street A Bicycle 
Division has been organized with twenty- 
eight members. A German branch has also 
been added, with arrangements for German 
dictation classes. A large room, furnished 
with all the standard makes of writing ma- 
chines, is at the service of the members ; 
also a well-selected library placed in a large 
reading room. The officers are : Presi- 
dent, James Feely ; vice-president, T. Van 
Every ; secretary, Max P. Arlt ; treasurer, 
G. B. Myrick. 

Miss M. Jeanette Ballantvnk read a 
paper on ** Women, Past and Present," at a 
large gathering of the Alumnae Association 
of Miss Nichols* School, of Rochester, N. Y., 
June 1 2th, which The Rochester Herald 
characterized as a feature of a literary and 
musical programme. 
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The Stenographer 



Buri^z Department. 

Eliza B. Burnz, Editor, 24 Clinton Place, New York City. 



Key to Notes by 

Wm. S. Ayrcs, Jr. 

307 West Twenty-first Street, New York. 






Self-Improvement. 

No one can pursue any trade, business, 
or profession without making some intellec- 
tual improvement. No doubt there are 
some pursuits in which little thought is re- 
quired ; the activities consisting of repetitions 
in a very narrow circle. But the number of 
these unstimulating vocations is smaller than 
that of those admiting of considerable variety 
which require new adaptations of thought, ac- 
tion, and speech to changing conditions. In 
these the mind as well as the body being 
constantly employed not only retains but 
gains strength and facility until the time 
when the powers begin to decay under the 
influence of disease or old age. But he 
whose intellectual growth is measured by 
the demands of his business becomes narrow 
though intense. Every person of a high 
ambition and a due sense of the capacities 
of the soul and of the responsibility which 
every one is under to the age, the country 
in which he lives, to his friends, and, most 
of all, to God, will desire and try to secure 
improvement by efforts specially directed 
to that end. The mind is improved by 
reading, conversation, observation and re- 
flection. The great point where caution is 
required, is to read no book the influence 
of which is degrading to the mind, and to 
allow no innocent book which is unnecessary 
to intrench upon the time which should be 
devoted to reading that which a man must 
no to command the highest influence and to 
experience the highest form of intellectual 
culture and happiness. It is the saying of 
Lord Bacon that men should set tasks to 
themselves in those things which they do 
not like to do but which duty requires them 
to do. 



WANTED.— Wanted, bright energetic 
young man to assist official reporter. 
Will contract to resign position in favor of 
assistant within two years. A rare chance 
for a good man. Offical Reporter, care 
of The Stenographer. 
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Robert R. Law. 

By Kbndrick C. Hill. 

Tkb Lakk Housx, 
Lai:e Geoxgk, N, Y., June 11, 1S96. 
My Dear HUl: Yoarz 0/ 6ih iiislami 
farwarded me h£re, where I am attending 
the fyarren Coumty Greuit—n^' last be/ore 
tie sutHmer vacaHim. The court-house ts on 
tie thore of this most beautiful of lakes, and 
I don't care much if the circuit runs all 



As to your inguirits: I be^an the study 
of shorthand in rSjr, when tn school, but 
made HO great progress till in 1SJ3, when I 
went into a newspaper office. ThJen I began 
its study in earnest. First work was in 
newspaper work; first evidence reported 
being at coroner's inquests. 

As to how /learned: Was entirely setf- 
tat4ght—lhat is, had no instructor aside from 
text-books. 

Very Itufy, 

Robert R. Imw. 



ROBERT R. LAW. 
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MR. ROBERT R. LAW (of Cam- 
bridge, N. Y.)f official stenogra- 
pher of the Fourth J udicial District, 
was born November 30, 1854, on 
the farm settled by his great-grandfather, in 
1789, located in Washington county, N. Y. 
He is of Scotch-Irish blood and superlatively 
American, for he is intensely practical, ever 
busy, and always useful. He is an excellent 
modem type of the true American soldier — 
to do service is his daily desire and duty : 
not the service of the sword, to slay ; but 
that nobler service of the pen, the press, the 
teaching of the text-book, and the living, 
loving and lauding the truth, the blessed 
results of which are advancement and 
achievement for good along all the paths of 
peace. 

In 1866 Mr. Law became a resident of 
Cambridge. 

In 1870 finished the course at Cambridge 
Washington Academy. 

In 1871 taught school in Bennington 
county, Vt. 

In 1872 taught school in Warren county, 

In 1873 entered office of Washington 
County Post\ learned the printing trade, 
practically, and afterwards became part 
owner and manager of the paper, retaining 
an interest in same until 1894. 

In 1877 was married and has one daughter. 

In 1879 appointed official stenographer to 
the Washington county court and Court of 
Sessions, and later to same courts in Warren 
and Essex counties, holding these offices 
until June, 1888, when he was appointed to 
his present position Supreme Court reporter. 

* * • 

Mr. Law has been clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors, of Washington county, since 
1879, and a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, at Cambridge, since 1882. 
• Mr. Law is another shorthand devotee of 
the bicycle, is addicted to amateur pho- 
tography, and has traveled considerably, 
both m this country and Europe. 

He is a member of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and N. Y. S. S. A, ; has 
been admitted to the *Bar, and frequently 

acts as referee. 

* « » 

Mr. Law writes Lindsley*s Tachigraphy, 
with a good many modifications of his own 
invention or selected from other systems. 
As will be noted from the facts already 
related, he commenced the study of short- 
hand while teaching school, in 1871 ; first 
began its use in 1873-4, in newspaper report- 
ing, and it was not until 1879 that he 
received^ his much deserved call to the 
courts as official stenog:raphic reporter. 

The New York State Stenographers' 
Association is as rich in presidential timber 
for 1896 as were the two great political 
parties prior to the national conventions, 
and in the fore-front of her presidential 
possibilities stands Robert R. Law. 



Key to 
Fac-Simile Notes of Robert R. Law. 

{Lindslefs Tdchigraphy,) 

Q. Was you examined concerning this 
conversation ? 

A. I was. 

Q. You are not on very friendly tcnns 
wrth the defendant in this case ? 

A. I have no wish for him whatever. 

Q. What do you mean by wish ? 

A. I mean I have no liking for him. 

Q. Do you feel ugly towards him ! 

A. In this way — 

Q. You do feel ugly? 

A. Yes, sir ; I have no wish for him what- 
ever, but nothing to prevent me from telling 
the truth. 

Q. Have you talked over this conversa- 
tion very much since it occurred ? 

A. No, sir ; I have not. 

p. Can you tell anything further that was 
said there on that occasioii ? 

A. I can not. There was something said 
in regard to Mr. Riley trying to find out 
from Mr.. Sellers where Grant was. I did 
not pav much attention to it. 

Q. Will you repeat over to me every 
word Riley used ? 

A. The substance of what he said was 
this, that if you — meaning Sellers — or any 
of your tribe had attempted to get into that 
bam that morning I would have shot you 
down like a dog. 



To Go West. 

Mr. Colin Cameron, manager of the San 
Rafael Cattle Company, Lochiel, Arizona, 
writes: ''Can you send me a stenogra- 
pher who can take ordinary office dictation 
and transcribe correctly ? Will pay $30 a 
month to a competent young man, furnish- 
ing board, room and everything that is 
necessary except clothes. He will live in 
my house and with the family. Must be 
competent, and come with the intention of 
staying." 

Mr. William H. Jones, C. T. S., N. P. 
S. , member of the National Society of Short- 
hand Teachers, 41 Ashton New Road, Man- 
chester, England, is authorized to receive 
subscriptions for The Stenographer. 

The twenty-first annual convention of the 
New York State Stenographers' Association 
will be held at The Yates, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Thursday and Friday, August 27th and 28th, 
1896. Your attendance is requested. Geo. 
H. Thornton, President, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kendrick C. Hill, Secretary, 117 Duane 
Street, New York. N. Y. 
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Fac-Simile Notes of Robert R. Law. 
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From ** News,'* Baltimore, Md., 
May 26, i8g6. 

Mr. H. E. Perry has resigned from the 
management of the Baltimore branch of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., and is now 
with the Diamond Wheel Co. Mr. T. W. 
Donoho, of the Smith Premier Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Baltimore office. 



From «« The News," Newark, N. J., 
June 3, 1896. 

Justice Gummere, of the State Supreme 
Court, has apj)ointed F. S. Adams official 
stenographer for the courts in his circuit in 
Mercer, Hunterdon and Warren, vice Fred 
W. Gnichtel, resigned to take the position 
of official stenographer in the court of Vice- 
Chancellor Grey. 



The Zerograph. 

An Instrument for Sending and Receiving 
Telegraph Messages. 

The zerograph, an instrument in appear- 
ance like an ordinary typewriter, is being 
used in England, it is said, for transmitting 
or receiving telegraph messages, says an 
exchange. One machine is employed at 
each end of the line. In sending a tele- 
graphic message no special training is 
required. The operator depresses in turn 
the keys of what appears to be an ordinary 
typewriter keyboard, with the usual arrange- 
ment for the letters. The depression of a 
key closes the connection of a local battery 
of from five to ten small accumulator cells, 
which causes a current to flow, not only 
actuating the printing and inking mechan- 
ism of the transmitting instrument, but also 
closing the line circuit, which in its turn 
completes the local circuit of the receiving 
instrument The two machines are thus 
simultaneously actuated, and as the oper- 
ator presses the key, he not only prints the 
message on his own instrument, but makes 
an exact reproduction upon the receiving 
instrument. 

As soon as the end of a line is reached the 
machine automatically moves the paper 
forward, and, releasing a spring, causes the 
paper roller to move along ready for the 
first letter to strike at the commencement 
of a new line. The machine is thus per- 
fectly automatic in its action, and may be 
safely left to take care of itself at the re- 
ceiving end, the message as received being 
printed on the roll of paper without any 
attention being required. 



Speaking Shorthand. 

The other day the crew of a German ship 
had occasion to visit a certain shipbuilding 
yard. After they had gone through a few 
of the different clepartments they went into 
the paint shop, where two Irishmen were 
busy mixing up red lead paint. 

The Germans began talking in their own 
language, which quite astonished the two 
red-leaders, who were at a loss to under- 
stand one word they said. 

Pat, thinking that his mate, Mick, would 
know, whispered : 

^* Mick, do you know what these men are 
saying?" 

Mick: "Arrah now, Pat, don't show 

Sour ignorance! They're speaking short- 
and." 



The usual article on "Objections, Motions, 
Ruling! and Exceptions" will b« omitted 
this month, with the intention of continuinK 
the series in the September issne. 

Legal Phraseology. 

THE copies of legal papers appearing 
below may be dictated at any time 
to a law-oBice amanuensis. Careful 
perusal thereof will disclose phraseology 
peculiar to the law. 

Thefirstpaperisknownasa "stipulation." 
A stipulation b, in effect, an agreement to 
do, or not to do, something. This particular 
stipulation, below set out, gives the defend- 
ant's attorney additional time within which 
to take a step in the action. Note that it not 
only gives time, but additional time ; that is, 
it extends the period of time granted by law 
for the performance of an act. If the word 
" additional " were omitted from this stipu- 
lation, the twenty-days' period might be 
held to begin on the day of the date of the 
paper. With that word in it, there can be 
no question that the period of extension 
would commence at the expiration of the 
legal period. Law-ofUce stenographers 
should, therefore, be on guard for the word 
"additional " in this connection. 

The reader may think the word "may" 
should appear between the wotd "attorneys" 
and the word "have." Not so. I have 
purposely omitted it. This is customary in 
practice. If the dictator does not use it, the 
stenographer may omit it. Some attorneys 
use it, others invariably do not. 

It will be noted that the stipulation gives 
the defendant the right to "plead or 
answer." A short time ago I received a 
request from the attorney of a defendant 
against whom 1 had brought suit asking me 



to give him additional time to plead or an- 
swer. The stipulatioR which was enclosed 
with his letter read "to plead i« ansver" 
to the complaint which I had caused to be 
served. I saw at a glance that his steno- 
graphic amanuensis had misunderstood the 
dictation of the stipulation, but had undei- 
stoodthedicUtionoftheletter. Hadlseen 
fit to take advantage of the mistake I could 
have cut off the attorney's right to take one 
step in the case. A stipulation to " plead or 
answer" enables the party todfmurio.ar 
answer, the complaint, while a stipulation to 
"plead in answer " to a complaint limits the 
attorney to the right to answer. 

The second paper appearing below b a 
formal notice customarily endoised upon 
the tucks of copies of orders, judgments 
and other papers in actions and special pro- 
ceedings served by an attorney therein upon 
his opponent. This particular notice is of 
the " entry of judgment." The notice may 
be made applicable to an order or other 
paper by substituting the word "order "or 
other appropriate word of description in 
place of judgmenL" The object of this 
"notice of entry"is, generally speakiDg,to 
limit the time for appeal, which usually 
begins with the service of this notice. If 
the paper of which notice is given had been 
simply " filed " and not "entered" in the 
cleric's office, the word " filed " would be 
used in the notice instead of the word 

(/. Stipulation.) 
Supreme Court. Fulton County. 
josiah scroggins, ] 
against \ 

Marv Muchmore. J 

It is hereby stipulated that defend- 
ant's attorney have twenty days addi- 
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tional time in which to plead or answer 
the complaint herein. 
Dated August i, 1896. 

John Carbpul, 
PVjgr^ Atty, 

(2, NoHce o/Eniry.) 

Sir.— Please take notice of the entry 
of judgment, in the within entitled ac- 
tion, in the clerk's office of the county 
of Fulton, on the 30th day of July, 1896, 
of which judgment the within is a copy, 
and with which you are herewith served. 
Dated August i, 1896. 
Yours etc., 

Abigail Law, 

Fljps Atiy. 

Office address and ) 52 Madison St. , 
Post-office address : J Hopetown, N. Y. 

To James Persons, Esq., 

Deffs. Atiy. 

In practice it is not unusual to omit the 

preposition *'of" between the words 

" copy" or " copies " and " order," **judg. 

ment," and other papers. For instance, a 

lawyer may say to another : '* I wish you'd 

serve me with copy order in that case." 

Or, "that copy judgment you served on 

me the other day doesn't conform to the 

decbion of the court" Or, the judge on 

the bench, in making a ruling, may say 

" plalntifiPs attorney to serve on defendant's 

attorney copy affidavit within thirty days 

from this time." Or, your employer in 

dictating an affidavit to you, reciting the 

proceedings that have been taken in an 

action or proceeding, may dictate thus : 

" And this deponent further says that, on or 

about the 20th day of July last, he was 

personally served by defendant's attorney 

with copy order to show cause why said 

judgment should not be vacated." 

• 
« » 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

During the taking of testimony in the 
Fleming murder trial, in New York city, a 
long hypothetical question was read to a 
medical expert witness. During the reading 
the court took the usual midday recess for 
lunch. I have found myself pondering the 
question how the official stenographer treat- 
ed this in his minutes. Did he note the 
recess as occurring during the putting of the 
question to the witness, or before or af\er 



the question, or how? How would you 

doit? 

* 
* * 

The other day I received a stenographer's 
transcriptof testimony of a case which I had 
tried, in which the reporter charges me with 
the use of the word ''fartherest" Why 
not use the shorter word *' farthest ?" If I 
recollect correctly, the adjective " far " used 
to be declined thus: "Far, farther, far- 
thest." 

A SHORT time ago I was the recipient of 
a business letter which purported to have 
been dictated to a Buf&lo, N. Y., stenogra- 
pher, wherein this strange language ap- 
peared : " The affidavit was r^ected be- 
cause of inlerd^iineaHons therein." "In- 
ter," meaning '* between ;" "delineation," 
meaning the act of delineating. A liberal 
rendering of which might be said to be 
"between the acts." Whether the ste- 
nographer had passed out between the acts, 
I leave the reader to say. 

Th^ Buffalo stenographer was not as bad 
as the stenographer to whom the words 
" commandant's house " were dictated in an 
invitation, and which the lady recipient 
found to be an "invite" to "a common 
dance house." 

It is stated that at least one New York 
city lawyer is an expert in using the " deaf 
and dumb " language, and that last month, 
he dispensed with the usual interpreter, 
putting the. questions personally to a mute 
witness. If ability to do this is of practical 
value to an attorney, why not to a law 
reporter ? 

** Words, Nothing But Words." 

Law office amanuenses will, sooner or 
later, encounter the following words: — 
Moreover, aforesaid, said, heretofore, here- 
after, herein, hereinafter, hereinabove, here- 
inbefore, to wit, viz., whereas, wherefore, 
whereupon, wheresoever, whatsoever, whom- 
soever, beside others which do not now 
occur to me. The meaning of these simple 
words is, or ought to be, known to all. The 
following affidavit, however, will disclose 
their signification : 
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State of New York 
County of Fulton 

H. W. Thorae, being duly sworn, de- 
poses and says, that he is well acquainted 
with John Shorter, who is an amanuensis in 
the law office of Black Stone, Esq. That 
heretofore^ and on the 30th day of July, 1896, 
said Shorter informed this deponent that he 
intended hereafter to give more attention to 
the acquisition and comprehension of such 
legal terms as are hereinafter set forth, 
whereupon this deponent replied, that he 
thought it a good resolution. Deponent 
further says that said Shorter claims a speed 
of 300 words per minute, whereas^ in truth 
and fact, said Shorter has a speed of but 200 
words per minute. Moreover^ deponent 
avers, that, on the day aforesaid^ in the law 
office aforesaid and in the presence of the 
following named persons, viz. : Old Crow, 
Josephus Lopinko, Sopinko Sekoto, and 
this deponent, lat^ Shorter made the follow- 
ing statement, to wit: "I (meaning said 
Shorter) am ready to contest with whom- 
soever^ at any place wheresoever ^ under any 
conditions whatsoever for the champion- 
ship of fastest writer of the world." • Where- 
upon the said persons hereinabove named, 
present at said law office, declared their 
lack of confidence in said Shorter's writing 
ability, to which declaration said Shorter 
thereupon repeated said statement last 
hereinbefore specifically set forth. Depo- 
nent further says that he has personal knowl- 
edge of all the facts herein stated, wherefore 
deponent has made this affidavit. 

Subscribed and sworn to 1 

before me this ist day of \ H.W. Thornk 

August, 1896. ) 

Man Inthemoon, 

Notary Public^ 

Luna County, N. Y. 



Notes. 



Mr. E. R. Ballou, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
who is studying law, is an interested and 
regular reader of The Stenographer. 

James W. Murphy, has been appointed 
stenographer to the Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y., 
at a salary of $720 a year. 

Miss Etta Irwin, of West Union, Ohio, 
court stenographer, was seriously injured 
by falling recently from an open window a 
distance of about twenty five feet. 



Henry Genslbr, of Washington, D. C, 
recently completed his thirtieth year as one 
of the official stenographers of the U. S. 
Senate. The Washington Star devotes a 
column to a biographical notice of Mr. 
Gensler, from which it would appear that 
Mr. Gensler has not only been, and now is, 
a very busy man, but that he has accumu- 
lated a fortune. We all know him to be at 
the top of the professional ladder. 

Mr. Henry R. Carrier, of Oswego, 
N. Y., county court stenographer, has been 
appointed by Supreme Court Justice Wright, 
as his private secretary, at a salary of |i,8oo 
a year. Mr. Carrier is said to be a ste- 
nographer of good ability and to possess the 
qualifications of a lawyer. 

Mr. Theodore Tusch, of Brooklyn, is 
stenographer to the grand jury of that 
(Kings) county at a compensation of $3000, 
per year. He has to deal with about 120 
cases each month. The authorities of the 
" city of churches " are now laying plans to 
get a stenographer to do Mr. Tusch 's work 
for |i,ooo. 

Paul C. F. Hoffman, of Hartford, 
Conn,, official stenographer in the superior 
court for New London county, and in the 
court of common pleas in Norwich and New 
London, is the subject of a long article in 
the Hartford Post^ froni which it appears 
tbat he has had considerable experience in 
his profession, and is a very capable law 
reporter. Ten dollars is the/^r diem com- 
pensation for his court work, which is the 
** proper caper." 

John A. Nugent, official stenographer of 
the Jersey City court of common pleas, re- 
cently celebrated his fifty- second year of 
life. He was appointed to his present posi- 
tion twenty-eight years ago. Mr. Nugent b 
also a supreme court commissioner. The 
Jersey City News thus refers to the gentle- 
man: **He is probably one of the best 
stenographers in the country. His records 
of trials have never been questioned, and 
he is known throughout the State for his 
thorough and accurate work. In addition 
to all this, Mr. Nugent is a genial, culti- 
vated gentleman, always obliging and 
ready to go out of his way to do a good 
turn for anybody. Mr. Nugent was the 
recipient of many hearty congratulations 
today." 
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Charles £. Knowles, formerly stenogra- 
pher to the Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed stenographer to the police 
Board of that qity. 

It would not be possible to hold a Demo- 
cratic National Convention without the 
presence of Col. £. B. Dickinson, official 
stenographer to the Kings county (Brook- 
lyn) surrogate's court. This year is no 
exception, and the colonel was appointed, 
as usual, the official stenographer of the 
Chicago convention. 

Mr. W. H. Lindsay, who occupies a 
responsible position with the General Elec- 
tric Co., at Schenectday, N. Y., "has his 
eye "on the court reporter's chair, and to 
that end intends to inaugurate a course of 
private reading along the lines of contracts 
and elementary law. 

According to the newspapers, the offi- 
cial stenographer's transcript of proceed- 
ings, up to the time of summing up by 
counsel, in the celebrated Fleming murder 
case, recently tried .in New York, com- 
prised six volumes of testimony alone, of 
about 800 pages each, making a total of 
4,800 pages, or 9,600 folios, or 960,000 words. 
It is calculated that there may be 200 pages 
on which objections or exceptions do not 
appear, and that on all of the other pages 
there is at least one exception "and," as 
one newspaper writer says, *'on the ma- 
jority of them a brocade of objections and 
overrulings is embroidered straight 
through." H. W. Thorns. 



Mr. H. Slocum, for many years an ex- 
pert official stenographer issues the first 
number of a shorthand magazine from 
Buffalo, N. Y. We wish Brother Slocum 
success. As a teacher of shorthand his 
work speaks for him ; as an editor he should 
stand among the best. 

Mr. J. E. LiNDSEY, of 504 Hadley Ave., 
Houston, Texas, says: '^ Someone asked a 
short time back for a book of legal phrases, 
and I intended answering it at the time but 
neglected it. * Longley's Reporter's Guide * 
gives a list of legal phrases, and Isaac Pitman 
& Sons publish a book devoted to such 
phrases. How I should like to see Mr. 
Osgoodby's department again appear in The 
Stenographer. Is there any hope of its 
being done in the future ? " 



An OfEce-workers' Round-Table. 

Dear Sir : It has occurred to me that a 
valuable feature could be added to The 
Stenographer by opening up a depart- 
ment devoted to office-workers — an office- 
workers' round-table, as it were, for the 
benefit of amanuenses and others, wherein 
questions pertaining to the practical work 
of the office could be freely asked and 
answered ; where difficulties could be pre- 
sented and discussed, that those who have 
successfully overcome them might assist 
others in their efforts. Many beginners 
could certainly learn much from such a 
department, and often an old-timer could in 
this way pick up ideas of practical value. 
You will understand that I do not refer to a 
department for discussion of shorthand sys- 
tems or any theoretical matters, but one for 
workers, where they may ask and receive 
assistance in their efforts to make more per- 
fect their every-day work, such as indexing, 
filing, copying, manifolding, duplicating, 
handling indosures, executing difficult 
pieces on the machine, and the countless 
perplexities met in general office duties. It 
seems to me that such a department would 
benefit a large class of stenographers and 
others, who get but little benefit from our 
shorthand magazines at present. 

Wishing you well in all things, I am 

Very truly, 

G. E. LiNDSBY. 

« « 

Mr. Georges Buisson, official reporter 
of the Chambre de D^put^s in Paris, editor 
of the **St6no-Dactylographe," and one of 
the most ardent and impartial champions of 
the winged pen, in France, wishes to ascer- 
tain: 

ist. Whether there are any unions of 
shorthand societies in the United States? 

2d. What their purposes and Constitu- 
tions are ? 

3d. Whether these unions comprise only 
societies propagatmg one and the same 
system of shorthand, or whether, on the con- 
trary, they are open to all shorthand socie- 
ties? 

His address is : 17 Rue d* Arcole, Paris, 
France. I shall be glad to have the secre- 
taries of the various shorthand associations, 
to whose attention the above may come, 
forward to Mr. Buisson such information as 
is desired by him. It may be well to send 
him copies of the Constitutions and By-laws 
of their respective shorthand associations. 
—Editor. 



Wb ihall be pleased to have coRimunlcations 
from practical iborthaiid teachers upon the 
following subjects ; 

I. Methods of Inslniclion, in shorthand and 
upon the tfpe writer. 

a. MelKods of Ejraminalion, to Mcertain Gt- 
neai of gradual ea. 

3. What kind of educational preparation is 
desirable before taking up the study of Bhort- 
hand? 

Teaching Shorthand. 
Bv H. L. Andrews. 

IT IS with considerable trepidation that I 
enter into a contest with such a "past 
master" of arsuinent as Mr. John 
Watson. I feel that his ar^ments are 
logical, his sarcasm caustic, his repartee 
inimitable, and at the same time I feel it 
incumbent upon me to take an antagonistic 
stand against his methods, at least as ap- 
plicable to a lai^e school, I have read Mr. 
Watson's articles which have appeared from 
time to time in the columns of Ths Stb- 
NOGRAPHBR. I think the first article from 
his pen which I read was about this same 
subject, of the nonnecessity of reading 
shorthand notes. The article was a brief 
one, and I at once set the author down as a 
nineteenth century fool. Since that time 
my opinions have changed and 1 have even 
gone so far, in a cautious way. as to try the 
experiment of teaching pupils "to read 
shorthand notes with no practice in reading." 
But I look back with a feeling of chagrin 
when I think of the labor which I had to 
subsequently spend upon those pupils before 
they acquired facility to read their own 
shorthand notes rapidly. 

I have one pupil under my care to-day 
who studied shorthand in a school where 
the reading of engraved notes was no' 
taught. The lady to whom I have reference 
certainly affords a most excellent example 
of the results to be obtained from this course 
of treatment. She has had a liberal educa- 



tion, has been a school teacher for two or 
three years, and is in every way fitted to 
master such a subject as shorthand. When 
she came to me, she had been nearly through 
the Graham Handbook, had not read one 
of the reading lessons, did not understand 
one of the principles to the extent of apply- 
ing intelligently, and could not even analyie 
it after correction had been made. I found 
it necessary to review the entire book with 
her. This was done somewhat hurriedly. 
She is now in dictation, but there is a hesi- 
tancy in the readine of her notes which is 
not exhibited by oUier pupils in the same 

I do not think there is a more conscien- 
tious teacher in the world to~day than the 
writer. Every article upon the 'eaching of 
shorthand which comes to my notice is read 
carefully. The various classes as they pro- 
gress through the principles, are carefully 
examined from time to time to ascertain if 
the method of presenting the principles can 
be improved upon. Every pupil, upon 
securing a position, is directed to come to 
me ttie next day, and is questioned closely 
as to what difficulty has been expenenced. 
If any trouble has arisen from lack of thor- 
oughness in some particular detail of teach- 
ing, that deficiency is at once corrected in 
all future classes. Not only is the pupil 
questioned, but, if it is possible, 1 personally 
interview the employer and ascertain from 
him whal shortcomings, if any. were evi- 
denced during the first day's work. 

Every deficiency that has been found 
during the past years is entered upon what 
we are pleased to term the "machine 
record," which every pupil makes in dupli- 
cate. At the latter end of the course, before 
the pupil is eligible for assignment to office ' 
work or to the employment list, the "ma- 
chine record " must be gone over in detail, 
the pupil signing the school copy under each 
specification, the teacher doing likewise in 
the pupil's copy. This "machine record," 
in our school takes the place of a diploma. 
To illustrate the character of this record, I 
will quote Iwo or three sections, as follows : 

"Sec. 16. 1 know how to insert two 
letters in the place of one, and how to insert 
paper in machine, after removal, in order to 
make correction. 
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"Sec. 23. I know how to make the 
platen scale correspond exactly with the 
4>riated letter and the machine scale. 

'*Sec. 28. When manifolding:, I know 
how to make a neat erasure without remov- 
ing the paper from the machine. 

• * Sec. 30. I understand letter-press copy- 
ing, and have myself copied fifty letters, and 
indexed and filed the same. 

" Sec. 38. I know how to telephone, 
how to register letters, and how to purchase 
money orders." 

This will illustrate the thoroughness with 
which practical ofiice details are taken up. 
The instruction is given in class, the demon- 
stration must be made by each pupil. It 
will be seen from the above that a constant 
endeavor is being made to be thorough, and 
if thoroughness can be acquired by elimi- 
nating the reading and writing lessons from 
the preparatory study, I would like more 
light on the subject. 

In order that the champion of this method 
of study may have ample opportunity to 
instrucjt me, as well as a number of other 
teachers who hold to my views, I will lay 
my plan of teaching concisely before him. 
We will suppose that the pupil is at the 
twelfth Graham Reading^ Lesson, which is 
assigned, we will say, for Monday. That is 
th^ only lesson for that day, with the ex- 
ception that the theory is also to be studied. 
When Monday arrives, every pupil in the 
class must read that lesson with the same 
rapidity and facility with which they can 
read long hand. The various rules govern- 
ing the different directions of L are then 
carefully explained, in connection with the 
engraved characters. On Tuesday, the 
chapter in my Sentence Book illustrating 
these principles is given. By the use of 
these sentences, the word-signs are memor- 
ized, additional facility in executing charac- 
ters is acquired, and the principles become 
better fixed in the mind. The next day, 
Wednesday, the twelfth Graham Writing 
Lesson is taken up. I generally give the 
first two words only, on each line, and after 
these two words are corrected, two more, 
carefully explaining every violated princi- 
ple. It will be seen that three days are 
devoted to this one lesson, but I will say 
that the work is thoroughly done. Of course 
ail lessons in the Hand-book do not take 
three full days, but that is my general plan 



of teaching and it is further supplemented 
by the readings every day^ of every reading 
lesson which has been studied, I expect 
Brother Watson will think the latter pro- 
cedure entirely unnecessary ; but I find that 
the pupils who read all the lessons over 
every day keep all the principles in constant 
review : their eyes become trained to recog- 
nize instantly the various principles, and 
they can invariably read their notes more 
rapidly, take dictation with more facility, 
and can transcribe with greater accuracy 
than those who will not and do not spend a 
certain portion of time each day in this 
reading review. 

I note in the July number of The Ste- 
nographer an article by Mr. Wright, in 
which he sustains Mr. Watson. I quote 
from his article as follows : '^ I very seldom 
find a pupil whom I can take through that 
book with satisfactory results to myself in 
less than twenty-five days. There are 
twenty-five lessons in it, and if a class gets a 
lesson each day and gets it well, I am 
satisfied.*' I would ask Mr. Wright, how 
do you do it? The twenty-five Graham 
lessons within an outside limit of twenty, 
five days thoroughly learned, by an average 
class, is a feat of which any teacher may be 
proud, and I seek for information as to the 
method of instruction. 

Mr. Watson says, in the June number, 
that *' the fine page of Munson ought to be 
a treat to all lovers of truly legible pho- 
nography." Why should not equally well- 
made notes be a treat to students of pho- 
nography ? 

Mr. Wright, in his article in the July 
number, rather contradicts himself. After 
stating that Mr. Watson's theory regarding 
the reading of shorthand notes is a good 
one, he goes on to say, **I believe in 
pupils reading shorthand notes, of course, 
but I think those notes should be from the 
pen of the reader. I insist upon my pupils 
reading the shorthand they write and drill 
them on reading in class, but never require 
them to spend any time in reading stereo- 
typed or printed notes, unless it be at their 
leisure." I firmly believe that the time 
could be more profitably spent reading 
authentic, engraved notes than in reading 
amateurish notes, poorly, if not incorrectly, 
made. Of course, if a teacher has only a 
few pupils, he can go over the dictation 
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work of each one, correct it, and then drill 
them in the reading of the same. But a 
teacher to do this, with a school the size of 
the one with which I am connected, would 
not be able to get through one class, in the 
course of a day. I believe, as does Mr. 
Wright, that the pupils should read all the 
shorthand they write. I simply go further 
and say that they should read a great deal 
more than they write and that the latter 
should be written by an authority, by some 
one who knows much more than they do. 

We use the Graham First Reader in our 
classes, and it may be interesting to some 
to know how it is used. In the first place, 
as soon as the alphabet and vowels are 
learned, our pupils are required to write 
everything in the reporting style, as far as 
position is concerned. When they get to 
the reader, they find the s^me correspond- 
ing style of shorthand as appears in the 
Handbook. A lesson in the reader is as- 
signed, but I copy it on the blackboard, 
writing the words in the reporting positions, 
eliminating the longer outlines by substitut- 
ing a few reporting word-signs. The fin- 
ished product is what might be called an 
example of the easy reporting style. The 
pupils copy this into a note-book reserved 
for the purpose and this is the book from 
which they recite, and the copy they use 
for speed practice. They are thus reading 
correct outlines made by themselves and 
without vowels. 

I consider that the reading lessons in the 
Handbook, the sentences in my Sentence 
Book, the Reader, and, in fact, all matter 
written or printed in shorthand, is of inesti- 
mable benefit to students of shorthand. I 
would deem it just as logical to attempt to 
teach a foreign language by means of a 
grammar which barely stated the principles 
without illustrating them, and without read- 
ers, as to teach shorthand by simply isolat- 
ing the principles and teaching them. In 
learning a language, grammars are being 
rapidly displaced as the first text-book 
studied. The direct method is being intro- 
duced of teaching sentences and deducing 
principles. This is what I endeavor to do 
in teaching shorthand. We deduce the 
principle from the reading lesson and from 
the practice of the sentences in the Sentence 
Book, and then apply the knowledge gained 
in the writing lessons. 



In closing, I would state that one of the 
chief advantages of literature in connection 
with the grammar in learning a language, 
is the vocabulary which is acquired. It is 
true likewise of phonography, the literature 
will give you a vocabulary. Now, like 
Brother Carey, I am ** a worshipper at the 
shrine of Truth, with a capital * T'," and if 
Brother Watson can aid me in handling a 
school averaging three hundred pupils a 
year, more thoroughly, and with a saving 
of time both for teacher and pupil, I will be 
deeply grateful. In the meantime, I have 
had my life insured and await my fate with 
calmness and courage. 

P. S.— In connection with the question of 
the time required to master shorthand, will 
say that our pupils are required to practice 
three hours a day on the typewriter. This, 
of course, lessens the amount of time de- 
voted to shorthand study as compared with 
schools who only allow or require an hour 
or less a day. 



♦ *♦ 



Talks on Teaching. 
By John Watson. 

It must have been in the early 50's, if not 
in the previous decade, that phonography 
first struck the writer, and surely never had 
Isaac Pitman a more enraptured follower. 
Phonographic outlines haunted me perpetu- 
ally. Not a foot could I stir without having 
the alphabet and its simpler combinations 
thrust on my excited vision. Doors, roofs, 
bridges ; the swans of the lake, the rainbow 
in the clouds and the vault of heaven all 
seemed to my exuberant fancy to have been 
designed by God and man to await the 
advent of the genius who was destined to 
harmoniously blend and combine those lines, 
and make them speak as they had never done 
before in the service of a language which, 
unless all signs fail, is one day to overspread 
the globe. 

Truly it has been well said that **it is but 
a step from the sublime to the ridiculous." 
I have lived long enough to believe, judging 
from what I have seen, that the best lines of 
nature and the worst lines of art may be 
shaken together in a bag and a hundred sys- 
tems made from them that will suit the 
English language very well indeed, with no 
thanks to genius and but little to invention. 
There are systems, however, that exhibit 
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great ingenuity, and others that show artistic 
skill in their construction, but all good 
qualities save one, in my belief, are centered 
in the Pitman, and this omission, as we shall 
see, is not the fault of the system but of the 
lethargy and shortsightedness of those who 
have most to do with it. 

Once acquired, phonography was too good 
to keep. I gathered a class of schoolmates 
around me, taught " with zeal and fervor'' 
and — O ** tell it not in Gath " — ignominiously 
failed, only two or three of the lot coming 
off with flying colors. In extenuation it may 
be said that my pupils had no adequate 
motive to learn shorthand ; it was to them 
merely an interesting innovation, as much so 
as the hobby-horse which now and then 
passed the school at a pace (on the dotun 
trip, to be truthful, but little behind that of 
the modern bicycle. Their teacher, too, 
was poorly fitted by nature to ''impart 
knowledge," as that term is commonly 
understood. Happily I have since ascer- 
tained, although it took many years to make 
the discovery, that the want of that faculty, 
however seriously it may be felt in other 
branches of instruction, presents no obstacle 
to the successful teaching of shorthand ; 
indeed, it is my deliberate opinion that 
mechanical or empirical teaching is the besi 
teaching ; or, at least that, when proper 
preparations are made,- the most skilful 
teaching, with only the usual appliances, 
cannot cope with it. 

The hereditary shorthand school has 
always seemed to me a peculiar institution. 
Many a good stenographer have those 
schools turned out, slowly but surely ; and, 
were it not that times have changed and we 
must change with them, they might con- 
tinue to jog along in the old ruts with 
nothing to disturb their equanimity. They 
have always affected an air of mystery and 
are guarded like Turkish harems. Twice I 
was invited to visit those establishments, 
but was greeted with such repentant looks 
which too plainly said : '* Is it to spy out 
the nakedness of the land ye are come?" 
that, after a brief parley on the wrong side 
of the school door, I made the proprietors 
happy by waving adieu and feigning to 
forget the object of my visits. 

From long acquaintance with shorthand 
literature, it is a matter of easy inference 
that there is no love lost among teachers of 



shorthand ; they do not exchange ideas to 
any great extent ; there is no general move- 
ment among them looking to a uniform and 
improved plan of teaching, and indications 
are few that any decided change for the 
better would even be welcomed. Some few 
there are who, having had reportorial ex- 
perience, pride themselves on knowing just 
what not to teach ; but this negative knowl- 
edge being their stock in trade, is altogether 
too precious to be exploited in a shorthand 
magazine. 

Cut off as we are from all this mastery 
and mystery, I propose to describe in a 
leisurely way, with the necessary detail and 
without reserve, a method that, like Topsy, 
has ** growed " in a very natural way ; that 
requires no exceptional skill on the part of 
the teacher, and which, although specially 
suited to the Pitman^ contains features that 
may be advantageously adapted and adopted 
by teachers of any system. It is hoped that 
by thus breaking the ice, teachers will 
henceforth not be so backward in coming 
forward with new methods, new ideas, help- 
ful hints, experiences or criticisms, all of 
which are needed to cause a general awaken, 
ing to the needs ot the hour, and incidentally 
to promote the welfare of this the most inter- 
esting and liberal of shorthand magazines. 

Apology. — Mr. Barker must admit that 
in most things the nations of the Old World 
are less progressive than the United States 
or even the Province of Ontario ; but I con- 
fess that in the matter of shorthand teaching 
honors are about even, and my remark was 
rather hasty. Will reply to Mr. Barker's 
argument in the course of my '* talks." 

John Watson. 

» 
» * 

Dkar Sir : Since I last wrote you, I have 
been using all my spare time in instructing 
others in shorthand, as well as studying 
myself. I find that it is the best thing I ever 
did for self-improvement, for while I am 
teaching them I am also teaching myself. 

I have three pupils who come to the 
office daily to receive instructions. Two of 
them have been coming two and a-half 
months and the other about a month and 
a-half. The two oldest have a speed of 
sixty words per minute. 

We begun the study of the stems, as Mr. 
Graham terms the word-signs, some time 
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ago. I am following the method laid down 
by Prof. , principal of 's short- 
hand school, but find that, although it is in 
many respects a good one, it is lacking in 
some things. 

The following is a sample of the manner 
in which the copies were prepared by him : 

(i) Pee, in the second position, stands for 
up : in the third position 

for kope^ patent^ patented^ /tf^'^Vi and happy — 
patentable is a derivative word- sign. 

- ■ 

He would write these sentences in short- 
hand and we were made to copy them in 
shorthand from the copy which he would 
write on the blank lines. We learned these 
easily but forgot them more easily. 

My students and I have been trying to 
devise some means by which we can get 
them so they can be more easily remem- 
bered. I dictate all the matter I can And, 
that contains any of them, and I make up 
sentences containing as many as can be 
used. The results are very good, but none 

of us are entirely satisfied with Prof. *s 

method. We think there is some better 
way and have set about to find it if possible. 
Is there any such a thing as a book con- 
taining sentences or selections in which these 
word-signs are used quite frequently ? 

I use The Stenographer daily, both for 
dictation matter and information, in con- 
nection with all other good matter which is 
obtainable. I have succeeded in instilling 
into their minds, a desire for good and 
profitable reading. 

We all liked Mr. Francis E. Wessels* 
article on "Word-signs and Phrases," but 
would appreciate it more highly if he had 
given us some instructions as to the best 
method of learning them so as to remember 
them. He does suggest three methods but 
they don't seem to us to be sufficient. 

Any information that can be given on 
this or any other subject will be gratefully 
received. Etta Morrison. 
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A TYPEWRITTEN summons, demanding 
an appearance on July 6th, was mistaken 
by the party interested for July 8th ; judg- 
ment was taken for default, whereupon an 
appeal was made to the higher court, which, 
upon examination of the typewriting, de- 
cided that the defects were such as to justify 
the reopening of the case. The figure 6, 
may easily be mistaken for the figure S, in 
poor typewritten work. 



I publifheFl' DepaFtment 

Graham teachers who are seeking for the 
best, should examine Andrews' Graded 
Sentence and Phonographic Copy Book. 
These books have now been before the 
public for four years, have passed through 
several editions, and are now extensively 
used. 



» 
» * 



Save Your Typewriter. 

A drop of oil at the right time and in the 
right place, means long life and good work- 
ing condition to a typewriter. Don't con- 
demn a typewriter when the trouble may 
have been caused by your neglect to oil 
properly. 

Oil frequently, and use but little pil at a 
time. The best oiler for this purpose is the 
*' Perfect** pocket oiler, which regulates the 
supply of oil to the exact amount needed. 
It does not leak, and will save you the 
vexation of finding that the oil has all 
escaped from your can when you especially 
need a drop for your typewriter. The 
*• Perfect ** oiler only costs twenty-five cents 
and is worth many times the slight di£fer- 
ence in price over the cheaper oilers. 



igS uxrinnnjiju rinnnjuuinnjiuinnrLTLaniSS 

Shorthand Correspondents 
Wanted 

^ ruxrinjxruin'in/jxruinjinixnniinjinjnnri ^ 

Any subscriber to Thb Stbnographbr, desiring 
to correspond in shorthand with others for mutual im- 
provement, will be jn'^nted one free insertion of his 
or her name and address under this heading. 

E. S. Chapman, Secretary of Fire and 
Police Board, Denver, Colorado, in the 
Scovil system. 

Hints for the Office. 

[Under this heading we shall be glad to print 
practical suggestions, which may be of seivice to 
the office-workers.] 

In addition to the calendar which you 
have with leaves torn off as the date changes, 
keep one at your desk that has dates com- 
plete from the beginning of the year ; also 
one of the previous year. It is only now 
and then that either of these are likely to be 
wanted for reference, but it is almost certain 
that at some time in the course of the season 
there will be a call for the information 
therein. • E. G. Fowler. 
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Ida E. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
The Stenographer. 




Our Bow. 

IN INAUGURATING such a department 
as this — which is a novel one so far as 
shorthand journalism is concerned — we 
feel that a need exists for it, and that it 
will serve to make even more complete a 
magazine that has, in the past, left little or 
nothing to be desired ; the formation of 
such a section is in full accord with The 
Stenographer's policy to reach out and 
embrace new and valuable features and 
give its readers the benefit of same. When 
we remember that in the shorthand world 
women form the majority, it would seem 
that there is a field for this department ; and 
if the large and increasing circle of women 
who read the journal will grow to look upon 
this particular part of their paper as a 
source from which not only to draw inspira- 
tion, but help and suggestions — as well as 
considering it a medium for the public ex. 
pression of their own best thoughts or 
gleanings *' shorthand ward'' we shall know 
that one of the best things has been under- 
taken, and that much good will, of neces- 
sity, be the outcome. 

» 
« » 

Our Purpose. 

The first aim of the department will be to 
interest and assist women stenographers 
principally and men generally — whether such 
be learners, amanuenses, reporters or teach- 
ers. While our program will be varied from 
time to time, it is our present intention to 
take up, first, some live topic and discuss 
it; next, give a place to observations and 
items of interest gathered from far and 
near ; and, lastly, consider such correspond- 
ence as reaches us, the nature of which will 
be generally interesting, and the trend of 
which will be helpful. In other words, the 
effort and aim will be to bring to the de- 
partment the best available in shorthand 



fields, in its direct relation to women, who 
have become such important factors. In 
this all of our readers can assist, and we 
hope they will not hesitate to address us, 
having the assurance in advance that all 
they offer shall have careful consideration 
and attention. We want to work together 
to raise the standard of proficiency in our 
chosen profession, to strengthen the weak, 
encourage the strong, and lend dignity to 
the calling which is ours. 



* 
« • 



The Pretty Typewriter 

has afforded inspiration to many a news- 
paper wit, who looked upon her entrance 
into the field of labor as a special dispensa- 
tion — for had not the servant girl theme been 
made threadbare, and a suffering public 
rebelled against the mother-in-law quips? 
There has been so much lately in The 
Stenographer about the *' Ideal Type- 
writer" (which includes stenography, it 
seems) that the feminine members of the 
profession now know (or ought to know) 
what their masculine colleagues yearn to 
have them become ; and while to reach the 
ideal set for them will require almost super- 
human effort, no doubt many a gentle 
reader will be seized with the magnificent 
ambition to scale the heights, and develop 
into the paragon so fondly and eloquently 
pictured. On discussing the subject with a 
representative stenographer, she said : — 
"Well, I suppose the answers in The 
Stenographer were all very impractical, 
and in any event is not the typewriter a 
creature of circumstance or environment?" 
We hastened to say that the keynote of the 
replies was common sense, but the latter 
part of her observation is worthy of some 
consideration, for are we all not more or 
less creatures of imitation, reflecting to a 
great degree the strongest conditions affect- 
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The Stenographer 



ing us? While women are supposed to 
have, and undoubtedly have, a good influ- 
ence upon an office, can they rise to the ideal 
prescribed for them in the midst of conditions 
which exist in the average business office 
to-day ? A lady will be one under all cir- 
cumstances, but that does not mean that 
she will be a saint, or that she will observe 
the manners ot the drawing room through- 
out the hours of the typical office day. 
Some one has gallantly termed her a "re- 
cording angel,'' and when one stops to 
consider how, in the main, she so patiently 
bears the trying situations arising in even 
the best regulated office, surely no one will 
wish to deprive her of the title ! We shall 
have something to say about the ''Ideal 
Dictater " later on ; but just now will con- 
tent ourselves with quoting the following 
from *' Woman's Industries " as it bears a 
close relation to the subject considered in 
the foregoing : 

" Stenography and typewriting have taken 
a great number of young and inexperienced 
women, just out of school or business col- 
lege, into offices in which no other women 
are employed — often into buildings or locali- 
ties in which there are few other women ; 
thus cutting them off from the companion- 
ship of their own sex, and rendering them 
dependent upon the courtesy of men, as in 
no other employment. That the pretty 
typewriter has been the theme of the comic 
paper is not surprising but, fortunately, she 
has come to be recognized as entitled to 
more respectful treatment. She has faced 
the question of woman's changed relation to 
the business world as the most pronounced 
theoretical woman's rights women have not 
done, and the discussion of woman's proper 
part in practical affairs must largely turn on 
the business and social effects of her en- 
trance into offices previously occupied by 
men alone." 



» « 



Notes from the Field. 

On June 13th, at a meeting of the Woman's 
Section of the Cleveland Centennial, Mrs. 
S. Louise Patteson, one of that city's court 
stenographers, and the recognized head of 
her profession in Cleveland, read a crisp, 
carefully written paper on " Cleveland Wo- 
men in Stenography." She estimated that 
there are about 5000 stenographers in Cleve- 
land, three-fourths of whom are women. 



From a paper prepared by Miss Lucille 
Andrews for the meeting of the Federated 
Clubs at Louisville, recently, we cull a few 
significant items : 

" The stenographer who cannot command 
more than $5.00 a week (except in the case 
of beginners) is likely to be careless and 
slovenly in her work, poor in spelling, worse 
in grammar, and— invariable rule— untidy 
in personal appearance. Indeed, one can 
generally tell at a glance whether the type- 
writing will be neat. If the stenographer's 
collar discloses a distressing strip of flesh 
between itself and the neck of the gown, 
if the normal position of the skirt band seems 
to be an inch or two from the end of the 
bodice, that stenographer will calmly hand 
in work, presumably inaccurate, certainly 
smeared with finger marks, and dirty from 
frequent and unskilful erasing. Such a one 
is insulted by a request that the work be 
done over. These are the stenographers 
who write t-h-o-u on one line and g-h-t on 
the next, f-a-t-h-e-r on one line, planting the 
apostrophe in isolated loneliness in the next, 
when it is intended to use the possessive of 
father." 

The Journal 0/ Women's Work gives the 
following good advice : ** Physicians arc 
always wanting stenographers, atid when 
they get them it is generally found that they 
are lacking in one particular — they do not 
understand technical medical terms. This 
being the case, would it not be worth while 
for some stenographers to make a specialty 
of such words and phrases as are most in use 
among physicians? This does not mean 
undertaking the whole vocabulary of the pro- 
fession, which would be almost equivalent to 
learning a new language ; but the master- 
ing of a few thousand words (many of which 
everyone ought to know) would add greatly 
to the market value of a stenographer, in the 
eyes of medical men ; and it would be easy 
to get the advice of someone in the profes- 
sion as to the best way to go about acquiring 
such knowledge." 



From "Phonetic Journal," July 4, '96. 

We recommend every stenographer to 
read the interesting department of "Law 
Reporting " contained each month in The 
Stenographer (Philadelphia), so ably con- 
ducted by H. W. Thome. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



FUBUBHED BT 

The Stbnooraphbk Prxntino & Publishino Co. 

38 South Sixth Street, Phila., Pa. 

PBANCI8 H. Hbmpbrlby, • Editor, 



Thb Stbkooraphbr is published in the interest of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting profession of the 
country ; and all men, all systems and all machines 
will receive equal recognition in its columns. 

The columns of Thb Stbnoobaphbr are always 
open to correspondents. We shall be glad to publish 
matters of interest to the profession in all its branches. 
Communications should De addressed to the Editor, 
who \s not responsible for the opinions of correspond 
dents. 

Thb Stbnooraprbr is a progressive journal, and 
the publishers will appreciate suggestions of improve- 
ment in any of its departments. 

Issued on the first of each month. 

Subscription : United States, Canada and Mexico, 
li.oo a year; other places in Postal Union, 11.25 a 
year. 

Advertising Rates furnished on application. 



Proposed Typewriter 
Improvement. 

AN ARTICLE has been going the 
rounds to the effect that someone 
was about to introduce a typewriter 
which would accelerate speed very greatly 
by means of a device to print whole words 
and combinations of frequently recurring 
letters with one stroke of the key, a special 
arrangement being provided to regulate the 
spacing. 

The trouble with all these devices is that 
they increase the task of the operator, by 
making the work of operating the machine 
so much more complicated. It is the theo- 
rists on typewriter matters who propose 
such devices — not the practical men, be- 
cause the latter have learned by experience 
that such devices do not really increase the 
speed or convenience of the machine to the 
operator. Such ideas are akin to the auto- 
matic carriage return movements which have 



been so freely proposed. The hand of the 
operator can do nothing while the carriage 
is traveling back to the starting point, and, 
so far, at least, no simpler and easier way of 
returning the carriage to the beginning of 
the line than by the hand of the operator 
has been discovered. Inventors are work- 
ing along the line of operating typewriters 
by electricity, but practical ones only do so 
to secure the transmission of intelligence 
some considerable distance. There is noth- 
ing to be gained in calling in the aid of 
electricity to operate the ordinary type- 
writer. It vastly complicates^ without giving 
corresponding advantages. 



• *♦ 



Why Not Write Correct English ? 

THE editor of a certain shorthand 
magazine says he has '' upwards of 
500 typewriters oi every knotun make 
in stock." 

We venture to say that he has not 500 of 
any one make. As there are at least ten 
well known makes on the market, 500 of 
every known make would amount to up- 
wards of 5000 in all. What he means, we 
suppose, is that he has upwards of 500 t3rpe- 
writers, representing every known make. 
Certainly, this editor needs a department 
for the criticism of English in the pages o 
his magazine. 



« 
* » 



Why not Teach Shorthand to 
Your Friends? 
^^V O YOU know that one of the best 
I J ways to improve yourself in short- 
hand is to teach it to others ? You 
can easily manage to secure a couple of 
shorthand students who will meet at your 
room, or who would meet you at the room 
of one of their number, one or two evenings 
each week, for the purpose of mastering the 
art of shorthand writing. Try it and see 
what it will do for you. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Frincipal of the MetropoliUn School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Aveane (Ni 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



Amongst the many schools and colleges 
now adopting the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand, may be mentioned Paine's Busi- 
ness College, one of the oldest and best 
known institutions in New York City, which 
makes the announcement in its new pros- 
pectus. 



* « 



A RECENT issue of The Sunday Call (San 
Francisco) contains the following : 

"The publishers of the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem of shorthand, always notably to the 
fore in increasing their already large library 
of phonographic works, have just published 
a new edition of their * Teacher.' As in the 
case of many other things British, American 
students of the art of brief writing were loth 
to take hold of the new importation, pre- 
ferring to expand their energies upon some 
system which promised a fabulous rate of 
speed at the end of one week or one fort- 
night's study. The experience of older 
shorthand writers, however, has demon- 
strated that all such mushroom systems 
were valueless and totally incapaole of 
producing even fair results. Some three 
years ago Clarence Pitman, a nephew of 
the venerable Sir Isaac, was sent out to 
New York to establish a branch of the 
London and Bath establishments. To-day 
the isaac Pitman system is the only one 
recognized by the public schools of New 
York and in other larp^e cities. 

** The present edition of the ' Phono- 
graphic Teacher ' brings the number pub- 
lished of this one work up to the enormous 
figure of 2,000,000 copies. It is claimed by 
the publishers, who are supported by sta- 
tistics, that this figure has never been 
approached. The fact that such a large 
edition of an elementary work can be 
distributed is eloquent testimony of the 
value of the Isaac Pitman system to all 
desirous of economizing time spent with the 
pen. 

** Another little work sent out by the 
Isaac Pitman people is an ' Abridged Short- 
hand Dictionary.' As its name implies this 
is an edition in miniature of their larger dic- 
tionary. Of this suffice it to say that it is a 
gem typographically and is a specimen of 
the bookbinder's art. It is bound in blue 
leather, with gilt lettering, and is to be 
obtained at all bookstores. Price, eighty- 
five cents. 



" The Teacher mentioned previously costs 
twenty cents, and can be heartily rec<Hn- 
mended to those wishing; to peruse a fascin- 
ating study which has withstood the attacks 
of more than half a century of time and 
which will prove both useful and remunera- 
tive to the student." 



« 
« » 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

It would be an imperfect record of your 
career if one omitted reference to your serv- 
ices in the cause of sanitation. Will you 
tell me a little about your work in this 
direction ? 

In 1866 I commenced a crusade against 
the London hospitals, and pointed out that 
the sanitary state of many of them was un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital was then in a discreditable 
condition, its out-patients' department over- 
crowded, and the assistant physicians over- 
worked. Nurses slept in the wards, or in 
places unfit for human beings. The condi- 
tion of other hospitals was hardly better in 
any degree. At Charing Cross Hospital I 
got a special committee appointed to in- 
quire into the general internal condition of 
the hospital. 

Then as to your interest in the blind ? 

The educational training of the blind and 
deaf mute I have most earnestly advocated 
in the Press for half-a-century. With regard 
to the munificent bequest (/'30oo,ooo) of the 
late Mr. Gardner, I protested against the 
proposed erection of a grand building as an 
asylum for the blind. I urged that, as a 
rule, such buildings utterly failed in fulfilling 
the objects for which they were established. 
Thus it came about that the whole of the 
fund has been devoted to the better purpose 
of afibrding help to the more deserving: 
among the aged, and assisting in the educa- 
tion of the young and converting them into 
useful members of society. The Milton 
Society, for assisting the adult blind in their 
technical education at home and in " read- 
ing," was chiefly owing to my efforts, and 
has been, I am thankful lo say, a complete 
success. I very strongly advocated the 
boarding-out of pauper children — pointed 
out the dangers to health and morals of 
aggregating them in large asylums. 

As regards other public questions in which 
you have labored ? 

I took great interest in the movement 
made by a society to improve artisans' 
dwellings. 









Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, |x.^o ; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and 3, eacn, 30 cents, ror sale by 
saac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes. 
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«SMessn. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommeno 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correspondence solicited. 
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Gabelsberger l^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dx. Rudolf Tokbo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
Prefident GabeUberser Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Dear Sir: What man who reads the 
daily press is not appalled at the daily recur- 
ring fires in different parts of the country, 
involving as they do fearful loss of property, 
and too often human lives. It is to those 
interested from necessity in this subject that 
we wish to present the merits of our " Per- 
fect Hand Fire Extinguisher." Five years 
have demonstrated its genuine merit. Be 
kind enough to scan the names of a few of 
those using them as found on the back of 
this sheet, whom you are at liberty to 
address. In fact, we wish you to satisfy 
yourself thoroughly that it is all we claim 
for it. If you knew the comfortable sense 
of security and actual protection afforded 
by these simple and efficient instruments as 
expressed by our customers, particularly in 
suburban residences and those without the 
protection of fire departments, you would 
at once furnish your building with a supply 
of them. They are put up in cases con- 
taining one dozen and one-half dozen. We 
should be pleased to give you further in- 
formation on this subject, or will ship any 
orders you may give us for your own build- 
ings, we paying express charges. Awaiting 
your response, we remain. 

Respectfully, 



* 
« « 



Reporting Style. 

**ExKCUTivB Mansion, \ 
"Washington, June 22, 1896. j 

** Hon. John C. Shebhan : 

** Dear Sir — I regret that I am unable to 
accept the courteous invitation I have re- 
ceived, to attend the celebration by the 
Tammany Society, of -the 120th anniversary 
of American Independence. 

"The situation that confronts the country 
and the Democratic party at this time invests 
with unusual impressiveness this commemo- 
ration of our beginning as a nation. When, 
as appropriate to the occasion, our stupend- 
ous advancement is recalled, the fact should 



not be overlooked that our progress has not 
been by chance, but is the result of a wise 
observance of the monetary laws that control 
national health and vigor ; and while we 
contemplate with pride the commanding 
place we occupy among the nations of the 
earth, we should not forget that this has 
been gained only through a jealous preserva- 
tion of financial soundness and a careful 
maintenance of unsuspected public credit 

** The high and firm financial ground 
which we have thus far been able to hold 
should not be abandoned in the pursuit of a 
policy never attempted without national 
injury and whose bright promise 0/ individ- 
ual benefit has never been fulfilled, 

**If there is anything in present condi- 
tions that impeaches experience and indi- 
cates that we can safely change our present 
high financial standard for the free, un- 
limited and independent coinage of silver, 
this should be made plainly apparent before 
such a radical departure finds a place in 
party creed. 

"The tremendous consequences of a mis- 
take in dealing with the financial question 
now pressed upon us as Democrats, should 
constantly make us thoughtful and solicitous. 
I am confident, therefore^ that the voice of 
the Tammany Society, always potent in 
party council, will not fail to be heard in 
warning and protest on an occasion which 
especially inspires patriotism and at a time 
when the felicitations of our people appro- 
priate to Independence Day are mingled 
with apprehension. 

*• Yours very truly, 

"GROVER CLEVELAND." 



Note.— The pamphlet "The New Era of 
Phonography," as well as the circular "A 
Practical Lesson in G. R. Phonography," 
explain the general principles of the Gabels- 
berger system. I shall be happy to furnish 
these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer, who wishes 
to form an idea of the system. 
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Benn Pitmap Departnpent. 

Conducted bt D. D. Mukllkr. 

Secretary of The Bartlett Commercial Collea^e. Cincinnati, and Teacher of Shorthand. Bookkeeping 

and Penmanship ; also Director of tne Commercial Department of the Mountain 

Chautauqua, Mt. Lake Park, Md., Ausrust s-^8, 1896. 



Final Examinations. 

Before a pupil is graduated from either the 
Shorthand or Commercial Department of 
the Bartlett College, he is required to pass 
a rigid examination. The examination in 
the Shorthand Department consists of four 
tests, viz., speed in shorthand, speed in 
typewriting, accuracy of shorthand, and ac- 
curacy of typewriting. The minimum grade 
on any of these tests must not fall below 
eighty per cent, while the final average 
grade must be not less than eighty- five per 
cent, to entitle the pupil to graduate. All 
who pass this examination are given a letter 
of recommendation by the president of the 
college. All who have so far passed this 
examination and have been graduated as 
above stated, have been very successful in 
securing situations, and giving entire satis- 
faction to their employers. 

D. D. MUBLLBR. 

* 
• « 

Key to Benn Pitman Shorthand in 
July " Stenographer.*' 

THE BEST ADVICE. 

I am more and more convinced, the longer 
I live, that the very best advice that was 
ever given from friend to friend is contained 
in these four words, '' Mind your own 
business." The following of it would save 
many a heartache. Its observance would 
insure against every sort of wrangling. 
When we mind our own business we are 
sure of success in what we undertake, and 
may count upon a glorious immunity of 
failure. When the husbandman harvests 
a crop by hanging over the fence and watch- 
ing his neighbor hoe weeds, it will be time 
for you and me to achieve renown in any 
undertaking in which we do not exclusively 
need to mind our own business. If I had a 
family of young folks to give advice to, my 
early, late and constant admonition would 
be always and everywhere, to **mind your 
own business." Thus should they woo 
harmony and peace, and live to enjoy some- 
thing like completeness of life. — A Wise 
Man, 



Dear Sir : Yours of the 2d inst. at hand 
and contents noted. We are elad to inforai 
you that the shipment of goods has arrived 
and is entirely satisfactory. Enclosed please 
find check to balance account. 

Yours truly. 



« 
* « 



Mind and Magnetism. 

Your body consists of tissue cells, so 
many in number that you could not count 
them in ten thousand years. Each cell is an 
organized life, having a complete existence, 
and capable of supporting itself alone. It 
can eat, digest, and multiply. It has intelli- 
gence, as can be easily proved. It has 
energy ! 

Your body is a collection of energies, but 
in the form of a mass, as uncontrolled for 
magnetic purposes as a bale of fluffy cotton. 
The possibilities are there, but no more. 
Let us see if you can turn them into lines, 
into concentration, into a dangerous force. 
You can well understand the power of 
union ; but what may be the power of a 
concentrated union of energies, each great 
in itself and capable of a multi-million force, 
as the world has often seen, is a problem 
that can be solved only by experiment 

We must commence with the mind, for it 
represents will. Some wills are lax, others 
are firm ; but, among the strongest very 
few are able to weave their energies into a 
concentrated line. Thus the obstinate man 
is full of will power, but it is generalized, as 
in the mule ; and obstinacy is unmagnetic. 
Assuming that you have no will, that power 
must be first cultivated. 

This must be done solely by the imagina- 
tion, for the force of this agency is able to 
overcome matter. We do not refer to that 
nothingness which people scoff when they 
say : *' It is only imagination '' ; but to the 
power of the mind to summon an ideal to 
its assistance. This is the secret of genius 
in poet, author, orator, actor, and warrior ; 
for even the General wins his victories in 
his mind before the plans of battle are made. 
— Shaftesbury Magazine of Oratory* 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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j^unson Department. 



CoPTSiORT, 1896, by Jambs B. Muvson. 

prepared bv J. N. Kimball, A.8aociation B 
23d Street ana Founb Avenue, New York City. 



Shorthand notes prepared by J. N. Kimball, Aaaociation Business Institute, 

Id r 



My Friends : I know how vain a thing 
it is to gild a grief with words, and yet I 
wish to take from every grave its fear. 
Here in this world, where life and death are 
equal kings, all should be brave enough to 
meet what all the dead have met. The 
future has been filled with fear, stained and 
polluted by the heartless past. From the 
wondrous tree of life the buds and blossoms 
fall with ripened fruit, and in the common 
bed of earth the patriarchs and babes sleep 
side by side. 

Why should we fear that which will come 
to all that is? We cannot tell, we do not 
know, which is the greater blessing — life or 
death. We cannot say that death is not a 
good. We do not know whether the night 
here is not somewhere else a dawn. Neither 
can we tell which is the more fortunate — 
the cHild dying in its mother's arms before 
its lips have learned to form a word, or he 
who journeys all the length of life's uneven 
road, pauifully taking the last slow steps 
with staff and crutch. Every cradle asks us 
"Whence?" and every coffin ** Whither?" 
No man, standing where the horizon of a 
human life has touched a grave, has any 
right to prophesy a future filled with pain 



and tears. It may be that death gives all 
there is of worth to life. If those we press 
and strain against our hearts could never 
die, perhaps that love would wither from 
the earth. May be this common fate treads 
from out the paths between our hearts the 
weeds of selfishness and hate, and I had 
rather live and love where death is king, 
than have eternal life where love is not. 
Another life is naught, unless we know and 
love again the ones who love us here. 
They who stand with breaking hearts around 
this little grave need have no fear. The 
larger and the nobler faith in all that is and 
is to be, tells us that death, even at its worst, 
is only perfect rest. We know that through 
the common wants of life — the needs and 
duties of each hour — their grief will lessen 
day by day, until at last this grave will be 
to them a place of rest and peace — ^almost a 
joy. There is for them this consolation : 
The dead do not suffer. If they live again, 
their hves will surely be as good as ours. 
We have no fear. We are children of the 
same mother, and the same fate awaits us 
all. We, too, have our religion, and it is 
this : Help for the living — hope for the 
^tai6.^ Robert G, Ingersoll. 



Miss Anna Childs, stenographer for 
Mr. Garrett Hobart, of Patterson, N. J., will 
take a much needed vacation at the sea- 
shore. 

H. L. Patterson has accepted the princi- 
palship of the McDole College, of St. Louis, 
MO., which will hereafter be known as the 
Standard Commercial College. 

J. M. Wilson, is among the youngest, and 
in all probability, himself the youngest holder 
of Pitman's Speed Certificate at 120 words 
a minute. Master Wilson, says The Pho- 
netic Journal^ whose age is ii>^, obtained 
Pitman's Elementary Certificate, in March, 
1892 ; Theory Certificate, in July, 1892 ; 
Speed Certificate for 60 words, in February, 
1894 ; for 80 words, in March, 1895 ; and for 
120 words, in May, 1896. This is a remark- 
ably successful record for one so young, and 
indicates not only unusual ability, but care- 
ful training in the Isaac Pitman system. 



Miss Josephine Strong, niece of ex- 
Governor Dennison, of Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed stenographer in the office of the 
counsel to the corporation of New York 
city, at a salary of $750 per year. 

Prof. G. F. Hart has resigned his charge 
of the stenographic department of Massey's 
Business College, of Jacksonville, Fla., to 
go to Birmingham, Ala. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Prof. W. C. Stephens, of Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The trustees of the Washington Business 
High School, Washington, D. C, have 
adopted Andrews' Graded Sentence Book 
and Andrews' Phonographic Copy Book as 
supplementary text books for the study of 
Graham's phonography in the Washington 
High School. 
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The Ideal Lady Typewriter Prize. 

AFTER a great deal of hard work, 
the committee have decided that 
the prize for the best essay on the 
Ideal Lady Typewriter, belongs to Mr. Wm. 
E. Tribit, of Chester, Pa., which appeared on 
page 174, of the June Stenographer. 
There were very many other most excellent 
contributions, and we believe that our 
object in offering this prize has been fully 
accomplished, in that it has developed much 
clear expression of careful and consci- 
entious thinking, which will lead to valuable 
improvement along the line of ideal type- 
writer work. 



♦ *• 



As WE hope to take a vacation sometime 
this month, the September Stenographer 
will probably be received a few days late. 



**• 



Will not each subscriber to The Ste- 
nographer make a special effort to send 
me one new subscriber? I shall take 
pleasure in acknowledging such by a per- 
sonal shorthand letter. 



»*» 



Mr. William McDevitt, author of 
"American Fonostenografy," and connected 
with the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington. D. C, was, on July first, ad- 
mitted to practice at the Washington Bar. 
We congratulate friend McDevitt, and trust 
he may soon find opportunities to demon- 
strate his ability as a practitioner of law, as 
he has already done as a master of shorthand. 



* 
» » 



It has never been the practice of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association to 
announce for publication the programme of 
exercises at its annual convention, but we 
are informed by Secretary Hill that, judging 
from the present indications, there will be 
more than the ordinary number of excellent 
essays, while an attendence considerably 
above the average is also confidently looked 
for. 



" Miss Marion p. Risteen has taken a 
good position in the law office of Messrs. 
Roper, Gray & Loring, in Boston, Mass. 
Miss Risteen, whose photograph appeared in 
the March, 1894, Stenographer seems to 
think that she owes her present position, in 
a measure, to the influence of The Stenog- 
rapher in preparing the way. 

We are glad to have been the means of 
doing anything to advance the interests of so 
thoroughly competent and grateful a person 
as Miss Risteen. 



«** 



A subscriber from California criticises 
the work of our compositors in that there 
are very many errors in the magazine. We 
have to plead guilty to much of this criticism 
but to some of it the compositor pleads " not 
guilty. *' For instance, on page 32 of the July 
number, first column, thirteenth line from 
the bottom, what the critic calls the "crown- 
ing atrocity," in that the word know is 
spelled "w," a reference to the copy, which 
was prepared on the typewriter, shows that 
the compositor followed copy, and his 
excuse was that this department always had 
what he called '* funny spelling." We are 
inclined to forgive the compositor this time, 
and to ask our readers hereafter, if they 
notice similar errors, to attribute it to the 
** funny spelling." 

Wanted Position. 

By Miss J. N. Butler, to teach the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand. Address Arlington, Vt 



Patents. 

The following patents have been taken 
out on typewriting machines, since June 9th, 
1896 : A. W. Street, Chicago, Ills. ; Thos. 
Oliver, Woodstock, Ills. ; Charles E. Allen, 
Washington, D. C. ; S. J. & E. S. Shimer, 
Milton, Pa. ; W. Horrocks, Herkimer, N.Y.* 

Any information respecting the above 
patents, can be had by addressing Joseph 
Leicester Atkins, Washington, Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C, by 
whom this list is furnished. 
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William Loeb, Jr. 
Bv Kendrick C. Hill. 




ILLIAM LOEB, Jr., 
whose right and hon- 
or it is to be regarded 
as one of the ablest 
and most gifted all- 
around shorthand 
reporters of the 
younger generation, 



by virtue of his wide and varied experience 
and extended professional career as legisla- 
tive, convention, committee and court re- 
porter, was born of German parentage, at 
Albany, N. Y., October g, 1866, being the 
eldest of seven children. 

Thrown, at least partially, upon his own 
resources at the eirly age of twelve years, 
he was obliged to lay down the role of 
school-boy and take up that of wage-earner. 



WILLIAM LOEB. JR. 
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He earned and saved some money and, 
after two years, returned and completed his 
course at the public school, graduating with 
high honors^ after which he spent two years 
at the Albany High School. He then took 
up stenography, to which he devoted his 
whole time and attention. After holdmg 
several amanuensis positions he began 
general reporting and worked his way up 

to the Capitol. 

« * * 

In 1888, when but twenty-one years of 
age, Mr. Loeb was elected official stenogra- 
pher of the New York State Assembly. 
This marked the real beginning of his re- 
portorial career, since which time he has 
rendered professional services necessarily 
of the highest order and responsibility at 

the Capitol. 

» * « 

Mr. Loeb served as private secretary to 
Senator J. Sloat Fassett, while President 
pro, tern, of the Senate, and, during the 
Senator's canvass for Governor, in 1891, 
accompanied him on his tour of the State, 
reporting all the speeches of the trip. 

During the session of 1894 he was Speaker 
Malby's stenographer. 

He had the contract for furnishing a steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of the 
New York State Constitutional Convention 
of 1894, to the newspapers designated by 
the Compiler of the convention. After being 
published six weeks the convention dis- 
pensed with the printing of the debates in 
the newspapers, and Mr. Loeb thereupon 
became one of the assistant stenographers 
of the convention, serving until adjournment. 

Mr. Loeb has reported a large number of 
the legislative investigating committees. 

In January of this year he was com- 
missioned by Governor Morton to take the 
statement of John McGough, a convict con- 
fined in Danemora prison. McGough con- 
fessed that he and not Bat Shea killed 
Robert Ross in Troy. It was a last des- 
perate attempt to save Shea. So well was 
his mission performed that McGough was 
exposed as a fraud, and the Governor per- 
sonally complimented Mr. Loeb. 

During the session of 1895 he was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Saxton*s stenographer. 

Mr. Loeb is at present the grand jury and 
district attorney's stenographer of Albany 
county, besides doing a general reporting 



business. He makes a specialty of conven- 
tion work. 

He is a valuable active member of the 
New York State Stenographers* Associa- 
tion, and in 1892-3 was its secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Loeb has a large acquaintance- 
ship of public men throughout the State. 
He is unmarried and resides at 249 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Key to 
Fac-Simile Notes of Wm. Loeb, Jr. 

The President : ** Gentlemen — Before 
the motion of adjournment is put, it may be 
proper for me to say a few words to you in 
the nature of a farewell. It is now nearly 
five months since we came together and 
mutually interchanged our oaths to perform 
with fidelity the duties entrusted to us as 
delegates to this convention, and I think we 
may look back upon that long period of 
patriotic and arduous labor, and without 
any pride or boasting, with our hands upon 
our hearts, say that we have faithfully at- 
tempted to discharge the duties so assumed. 
We found great, responsible, difficult duties 
entrusted to us. We were to decide, in the 
first place, the great question whether we 
should devise a new Constitution for the 
State of New York, or merely repair, en- 
large and improve that ancient structure 
under which its people had prospered 

and lived in happiness so long. There 
could be but one answer to that question. 
We had only to go over this venerable 
structure to discover the defects which the 
ravages of time had made, the improve- 
ments and additions which the progress of 
civilization demanded, and to apply our 
wisdom, so far as we might, to the work of 
improvement and repair. More than four 
hundred amendments were proposed to it 
from the teeming brains, not only of dele- 
gates, but from large numbers of citizens 
who thought they could aid in the work. 
In my judgment one of the greatest services 
we have rendered, one of the greatest claims 
to the gratitude of the State which we can 
put forth is, that of those more than four 
hundred, we have adopted only thirty-three. 
We have demonstrated that this at least 
was a conservative convention, mindful of 
the value of the experience of the past, of 
the precious value of the institutions which 
our fathers had handed down to us." — Ex- 
tract from, the closing speech of Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate^ president^ New York State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1894. Reported by 
William Loeb^ Jr. 
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Fac- Simile Notes of Wm. Loeb, Jr. 
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The Benefit of the Doubt. 

(Supplementanr to recent articles on " The Ideal 
I«ady Typewriter.") 

Now that the returns are all in, the prize 
awarded, and, by inference, the standard 
set up, it may be in order to speak briefly in 
extenuation of the misdoings of certain of 
those who may now and then fall short of it 

There was Miss Worthin, for instance, 
whom we saw yesterday at her machine 
with her apron pocket torn half way down, 
in open contravention of the rules about 
neatness of attire that we find on p. 84, p. 146 
(3 entries), and p. 173. Now, that rent came 



from catching the apron on a nail in the 
wardrobe as the wearer was about to hang 
it up before going out to lunch. She came 
back early, shortening her nooning by ten 
minutes for the express purpose of mending 
it; but just as she took the spool in hand, 
our Mr. Speedwell Spurr stepped up, and 
this was what he said : '* Messrs. Strang & 
Leavitt, Philadelphia, Penn. Dear Sirs : 
We are in receipt of your favor of 30th inst. 
—no, March 30th — and have your sugges- 
tion under consideration Awaiting 

your early reply, we are Yours very truly, 
Enclose one of those new willow-rocker 
circulars. Now, that must go on the two 
o'clock mail. ' ' And from that point on, dic- 
tation over-lapped transcript until late in the 
afternoon, and the typewriter hardly had a 
chance to sharpen a pencil, much less to do 
any mending. 

And there was Miss Albrecht, who went 
to the office one da^^ last week arrayed in a 
summer silk of delicate hues and adorned 
with not a few of those frills and furbelows 
that should never (p. 117] be worn at the 
desk— in consequence of which the office 
boy put a two-cent stamp on a Leipsic let- 
ter. But Miss Albrecht had been invited to 
a graphophone party in the evening ; would 
you have had her appear there in black 
serge t rimed with fiat black braid ? You may 
suggest that she should go home after work 
and dress for the little festivity ; but you 
should take into consideration that she was 
by no means sure of being able to leave the 
office with a margin of time that would 
admit of doing that, in fact, the indications 
to be gathered from the trend of the fore- 
noon's dictation all pointed to the require- 
ment of at least an hour of overtime. Yet 
she must (p. 174) make her own pleas- 
ures and engagements subservient to her 
employer's interests, and not (p. 147) be 
disagreeable if asked to stay after office 
hours. Seeing that she did so stay to round 
out the day, and did it cheerfully, * I think 
she should be excused for once for the pec- 
cadillo of overdressing. 

Then, again, as to that transcript made 
by Miss Happersett in which she spelled 
Circuit c-u-r-c-u-i-t, and put a semi-colon 
after the salutation of the letter, and ran a 
line of hyphens through positively instead of 
underscoring the word — it cannot be denied 
that the work was decidedly faulty, in view 
of the requirements as to the accuracy set 
up on pp. 84, 85, and saon. But Miss Hap- 
persett made that transcript while the aR:ent 
of the Braid wood Mills was pacing the floor 
just back of her chair and looking at his 
watch every two minutes, and the junior 
partner was standing at her elbow ready to 
take the sheets from her fingers as they left 
the machine, give the ribbon copy to the 
agent, tuck the carbon into an envelope that 
he held ready for it, and send it by special 
messenger to be mailed at the station. To 
what per cent of allowance for mistakes 
was slie fairly entitled ? E. G. Fowler. 



Objections, Motions, Rulings and 
Exceptions.' 

MOTIONS. 

I SHALL continue this month the con- 
sideration of "Motions Peculiar to 
Civil Cases'." the last instalment of 
which appeared in the July number. 

A MOTION is often made by the defend- 
ant's counsel, before even the case has been 
opened' to the jury by tbe attorney for the 
plaintiff, which, if granted, has Ihe effect of 
materially changing the course of procedure 
on the trial. 

I refer to the 

MOTION THAT THK COURT RULE AND 

HOLD' THAT DEFENDANT HAS THE 

AFFIHMATIVH OF THS ISSUE. 

This is a very important motion, especi- 
ally as the decision of the Court thereon 
determines whether plaintiff or defendant 
shall have the closing address' to the jury, 
on the final submission of the cause. 

m^k^hITii '" "" "'""'■•f number of Thk Stb- 
jj_^^S« page 137 orthe May number of Tbb Sie- 

.i.''r"?P*''"*'"-''''"S"'"""™"t"' Ihe jury of 
lhef.ct.propo«dby ellher aide to be proved^ 1, 
dlfferafromthe".umniiiigup'' (see note ^ beiowi 
In Ihat It Is a italemenl of ftcia proposed lo be 
proved, »hilethe"summiiizuD"is thf BrS..™-„J 
BMedontheteatimouy^ « tne arguraent 
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New York stale, and in most orihe olher'siates" 
(he defendant's attorney first " sums up Ihe case "to 
lliee"Mi'n jd"""*'* "*""■"*>' f"!'" wing— having 



All communication! inlended for thi* depaitual 
should be addreued (o It! editor, at JobDMowB, H,Y. 

The principal characteristics of this mo- 
tion should be borne in mind, viz: (i) the 
person by whom it is made, and (a) ibe 
the time, or stage of the trial when made. 
Remember then, that it is always made by 
the defendant's attorney and that it is 
almost always made (in a jury case) aflcr 
the jury has been empaneled and before tbc 
case has been opened by the plaintiff's at- 
torney. It may be, and sometimes is, madt 
after the opening — that is, after the openiDg 

This motion may arise in any action, but 
usually is met in those wherein the defend- 
ant's answer admits all the allegations of ibe 
. plaintiff 's complaint but sets up an aflimia- 
tive defense. A familiar instance of its oc- 
currence is upon the trial of actions brougbl 
upon promissory notes,' wherein the de- 

6. •• PtomlBsory Notes,"— II would seem lo lie 
■uperfluoui lo Hive h definiHon of the term •■pioinii- 
sory note, " as almost everybody is familiar wltH Ibc 
nature ol such su inslrumeaE. Yet II shoold tic 
remembered by older and experienced readert Id'l 
many young people are gnoranl of (he nieaoinBC* 
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fendant admits all the claims of the plaintiff, 
except that of non-payment of the note, and 
alleges that the note has been paid. In 
such an action the plaintiff would allege in 
his complaint' that the defendant "for value 
received, made, executed and delivered* to 
the plaintiff his certain promissory note in 
writing, of which the following is a copy/' 
A copy of the note would here be set out'. 
The complaint would then allege^® when 
the note became due and payable, and that 
It was unpaid, or if paid in part, how much, 
and would, of course, demand judgment 
against the defendant for the amount due on 
the note, beside costs of the action. To this 
the defendant would answer*^ admitting the 
making, execution and delivery" of the note 
by him, and that it became due before the 
commencement of the action, but alleging 
that it had been paid. The effect of this 
state of the pleadings'' would be to raise the 
sole issue of payment. In other words, this 
question for the jury : Has the note in suit 
been paid by the defendant? 

It is an elementary principle of law that, 
upon him who affirms the existence of a fact 
the law casts the burden of establishing it. 
Acting upon that basic principle the courts 
have held that payment is an affirmative 
defence to an action, and that he who alleges 
it must prove it. In plain English, if a man 
claims to have made payment, the burden 
rests upon him of proving it and not upon 
the party seeking payment to show non- 
payment, in the first instance. Therefore, 
it follows, that, in the supposed case, the 
defendant having admitted in his answer the 
making, execution and delivery of the note 
to the plaintiff, the only duty resting upon 
the latter is to produce the note in open 
court, put it in evidence and rest his case. 



7. " Complaint. "—{See note 2, first column and 
note 3. second column, page 34, of February Ste 
NOGRAPHBR, and also note 6, page 168, of June Stb- 

NOORAPBXR.) 

8. "Made, executed and delivered."— This com- 
bination occurs, perhaps, often in legal papers than 
any similar numoer or words. 

9. "Set out."— [See note 15, page 3, July Stenogra- 

PUBR.l 

10. * Allege."— [See note 4, page 104, April Stk- 

KOGRAPHBR. 

11. " [See note 5, page 5, July Stbnooraphbr.] 

12. •• Hzecution and delivery."- [See note 13, p. 5, 
Jnly Stbnoorapbbr, except that in latter part of 
note read, *' in escrow y* for ** in es crou^* a typo- 
graphical error.] 

13. ** Pleadings."— [See note 2, firs column, page 
34 of February Stbnooraphbr, and note 3, page 136 
01 May Stbnoorapurr.] 



It is then for the defendant to prove that he 
has paid the note. 

As before stated, this motion, now being 
considered may be made in any kind of an 
action. It should not be understood as 
being confined to actions on promissory 
notes. 

Having examined the nature of this mo- 
tion, let us see how it comes up practically, 
in court, illustrating it by the action on a 
promissory note already described. 

The case having been *' reached" ** in its 
order on the calendar, and the respective 
attorneys having announced themselves as 
** ready** in response to the calling of the 
case by the Court, the judge directs the clerk 
of the court to call a jury. This having been 
done, and the jurors having been examined 
by the lawyers in the case, and twelve" 
jurors satisfactory to. the parties having been 
found, they are empaneled as the jury to try 
the case. Thereupon" the defendant's 
counseF addresses the court : 

**If the Court please: The defendant 
claims the affirmative of the issue in this 
case, and requests the court to hold and 
rule that, upon the pleadings, the defendant 
has the affirmative of the issue the case.'* 

Assuming that the plaintiff's counsel does 
not understand that under the circumstances 
of the case the affirmative is with the defen- 
dant, or that he thinks he can convince the 
court that defendant should not have the 
affirmative, he replies to the defendant's re- 
quest in this language : 

** May it please the Court : I do not un- 
derstand that the defendant is entitled to the 
affirmative of the issue in this case. While 
the answer admits all the allegations of the 
complaint except that of payment, yet it sets 
up the defence of payment. Now, before 
the plaintiff can recover in this case he must 
show, not only that the note in suit was 
made, executed and delivered by the defen- 
dant to the plaintiff, but that he has failed 
to pay the same. Payment of the note, as I 



14. " Reached."— This is a very common word in 
legal circles in conversation, in proceedings before 
courts, and in papers relative to causes on the calen- 
dar of a court. 

15. "Twelve."— It is not unusual for lawyers to 
consent to try civil causes with less than twelve 
jurors. 

16. "Thereupon." —[See note 18, page 6, July 
Stenographer. See also an article in last month's 
Stenographer in this department, illustrating the 
use of legal terms and phrases]. 

17. " Counsel."— {See note 9, page 5, July Stenog- 
rapher]. 
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The Stenographer, 



have already stated, is not admitted, but 
expressly denied and thereby is cast upon 
the plaintiff the burden of showing non- 
payment of the note in suit. I therefore 
respectfully insist that the affirmative of the 
issue in this case is with the plaintiff and not 
with the defendant, the same as in any other 
case, in which a proposition claimed by the 
defendant and controverted by the defen- 
dant, must be affirmatively established by 
the plaintiff.'* 

These remarks would probably call forth 
from the defendant's attorney an answer in 
language somewhat like the following : 

'* May it please the Court : I am surprised 
that my friend upon the other side" should 
stand before this learned court and seriously 
urge upon its consideration the proposition 
contended for by him. Why, it is one of the 
most fundamental principles of practice that 
payment is an affirmative defence the estab- 
lishment of which devolves upon the party 
claiming it. If that be true, and it cannot 
be successfully denied, then the defendant 
in this case is certainly entitled to open and 
close the case. If I thought there could be 
any possible doubt in the mind of this court 
of the correctness of my contention, I could 
produce abundant authority to sustain it. 
As I said before, I am surprised that my 
opponent should raise objection to my re- 
quest." 

The Court, it may be assumed, would not 
listen long to such a discussion, and might 
be expected to cut it short in about this 
manner : 

** Gentlemen, I do not think it profitable 
to permit further discussion of the question 
now before the court. It has long been well 
settled*' that payment is an affirmative de- 
fence, the burden of establishing it resting 
upon the party who alleges it. In this case 
all the allegations of the complaint are ad- 
mitted by the answer except that of non- 
payment, and the defendant has pleaded 
payment, thereby raising that issue, and 
that being the sole issue before the court,** 
and the burden of proving payment being 



18. " Friend upon the other side."— This is no 
fancied expression, but one that the law stenogra- 
pher often hears. " My learned friend " also fre- 
quently occurs. 

19. " Vl^cll settled." — A very familiar phrase, 
meaning that the law applicable to tt given state of 
facts has long been declared and definitely decided. 

20. *' Before the court."— [See note 10, page 5, July 
Stenooraphbr.] 



upon the defendant,, he has the affirmative 
of it, and therefore has the affirmative m 
this case which carries with it the right to 
open and close the case. I therefore grant 
the defendant's motion and hold and rule 
that he has the affirmative of the issue in 
this case and is entitled to open and close 
the case to the jury. The plaintiff may have 
an exception to the ruling." 

The defendant would then proceed to 
open the case to the jury and introduce his 
testimony tending to establish the fact of 
payment of the note by the defendant. At 
the close of defendant's testimony, defen- 
dant would rest, and the plaintiff would 
have the right to put in'* testimony tu dis- 
prove the fact of payment — in other words, 
to give testimony showing that the note had 
not been paid. At the close of all the testi- 
mony, the plaintiff would first sum up the 
case of the jury and the defendant would 
then have the right for which he contended 
at the beginning of the trial, viz : to the 
closing address to the jury. 

It would not be necessary in making up 
the record in the stenographer's minutes of 
the proceedings outlined above, to insert 
verbaiim everything that occurred. The 
following would be sufficient : 

**A jury having been duly empaneled, 
and before any other proceedings had been 
had, the defendant's counsel requested the 
court to hold and rule that, upon the plead- 
ings in the case, the affirmative of the issue 
is with the defendant" 

'' To this the plaintiff objected. Insisting 
that although the answer admits all the alle- 
gations of the complaint except that of non- 
payment of the note ; yet, inasmuch as the 
answer sets up payment of the note, the 
burden of proving nonpayment was upon 
the plaintiff, and that, therefore, the affirma- 
tive of the issue was with the plaintiff." 

'* To this defendant replied, insisting that 
as payment was an affirmative defense, and 
the defendant having alleged it, the burden 
was upon him of proving it, and that this 
carried with it the right to open and close 
the case." 

"The court ruled and held that the 
affimative of the issue in this case was with 



21. *'Put in."—Thcsc words as also the words, 
" introduce," and give are used in reference to testi- 
mony as "put in testimony," "^"♦•■'^"'^ f««t«. 
mony " or " give testimony.'' 
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the defendant and that defendant had the 

right to open and close the case to the jury, 

and granted the plaintiff an exception to the 

ruling." 

(To be continued.) 

« 
« » 

Notes. 

Stenographer P. Brandon, who form- 
erly resided and taught shorthand by mail 
at Paducah, Ky., is now a resident of Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

Edward Newbbrger, who, for many 
years, had been attached to the Union 
County Court, at Elizabeth, N. J., in the 
capacity of stenographer and interpreter, 
committed suicide at that place, on July 27, 
by shooting himself while in a row boat, in 
the Kill von Kull. He was sixty-five years 
old and had resided in that city upward of 
thirty years, being known to almost every 
resident of that place. He was recognized 
among stenographers as a good law re- 
porter. 

With the opening of this month begins 
the regular routine court work, of most 
official stenographers. While some courts 
continue in session during July and August, 
the majority of them either adjourn or run 
as ''light " as possible. 

Stenographer Patrick J. Sweeney, of 23 
Washington Place, New York City, will 
please accept my thanks for copy of recent 
issue of The Phonographic Journal^ pub- 
lished at Port Jervis, N. Y., which contains 
an interesting article from his pen. 

Miss Gertrude B'. Spaulding, 308 
Mooney-Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a Graham stenographer, is studying law and 
doing law reporting. She is a reader of 
The Stenographer. 

Mr. David C. Pinkerton, formerly ste- 
nographer in the law office of Thompson, 
Harshaw & Thompson, Oshkosh, Wis., has 
been appointed official stenographer to U. S. 
Pinney, associate justice of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court It is a pleasure to note 
Mr. Pinkerton's advancement in his pro- 
fession. 

There is a trouble in the Eighth Judicial 
District of New York State between the 
Erie County officials and the Supreme Court 
official stenographers. County Auditor 



John W. Neff, claims that "extra work" 
should be paid by the State Comptroller, 
while the stenographers insist that they have 
heretofore been paid by the county treasurer, 
pursuant to an understanding among the 
judges, and that even if they drew their com- 
pensation for "extra work *' from the State 
Comptroller it would l^e charged back upon 
the county. The official stenographers of 
that judicial district receive a salary of $2000 
per year and six cents per folio transcript 
fees. It does not clearly appear what is 
meant by ** extra work,** nor upon what 
statutory, or other authority, the stenogra- 
phers base the right to receive fees for 
** extra work ** from either State or county. 
Mr. C. Mortimer Brough, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., is a gentleman of diversified 
talent, which he exerts in many widely 
different fields of activity. He is a stenogra- 
pher and notary public, having an office 
with Sims Covington, of that city, beside 
being a printer, engraver and publisher, and 
the promoter of a proposed stenographic 
magazine on unique and original lines. 

H. W. Thorne. 



The beginning of this school year should 
see every Pitmanic pupil using Andrews* 
Phonographic Copy Book ; and Andrews* 
Graded Sentence Book should be in the 
hands of every Graham student. These 
books make the crooked paths straight, ren- 
der the study interesting, and save both 
teacher and pupil time. 

A VERY amusing incident occurred at the 
law office of Sims & Covington, last evening. 
Everybody who knows stenographer 
Brough, will not be surprised at the follow- 
ing : 

A spoony couple entered the office of the 
above firm and the stenographer was hastily 
engaged in transcribing notes of a divorce 
suit, when he was accosted by an elderly 
gentleman who informed him that his 
" darter and this here man were heah to be 
jined together,** and wanted to know if he 
could tie the knot. Seizing the opportunity 
the stenographer drew on his long-tailed 
coat, had the couple to join hands, and 
solemnized thus : 

" You swear that your statements in this 
case are the truth to the best of your knowl- 
ed|2:e and belief.** Whereupon the couple 
fell upon each other and wept for joy, an 
end to which the stenographer put by telling 
them that the ceremony would be continued 
over at the court house. — Morning Advo- 
cate, 



Talks on Teaching — No. a. 

READING UATTBR. 

FOR years a^er learning it, shorthand 
was nothing more to me than an even- 
ing pastime ; 1 pored over it inces- 
santly, made, as I believe, some valuable and 
much -needed improvements, mechanical and 
mental, but with no serious thought of pub- 
lishing a text book. I had all along believed, 
as did all loyal phonographers, in the virtue 
and necessity of "reading matter," devoured 
it voraciously — " ate shorthand" — and 
would have ridiculed the thought that any- 
one could succeed in reading his own report- 
ing notes without much of this preliminary 
preparation. Not until 1 happened to be 
engaged in teaching a member of my fam* 
ily did I fully realize the fallacy of the old- 
time practice and the enormous waste of 
energy thereby involved. My conviction 
came about in this way : Deprived (through 
my alterations) of the use of the regulation 
reading matter, while 1 felt thatil could teach 
my pupil to u/riU, there was naturally some 
doubt as to the reading outcome. That 
point was soon settled, however. I would 
dictate to the young man by the hour, 
largely from congressional debates ; and on 
makmg a test after a good rate of speed 
had been developed, I found that he could 
read back faster than I had supposed short- 
hand could be read by anyone, and it 
seemed to make little difTerencc whether 
the notes were held right side up or upside 
down ; but, lest I should seem to presume 
on the credulity of younger readers, I will 
make haste to add that this is not so great 
a feat as at first sight it appears, or as it 
would be in the case of longhand. From 
that day forward the experience has been 
uniform that all good pupils do read their 
reporting notes readily, and usually Irom 
the first effort, if that event has been prop- 
erly timed. Formerly it was customary 



with me to dictate a vast amount of general 
matter before asking a pupil to read ; but, 
since the simpler letter-books have come 
into fashion, reading can be done at a much 
earlier stage, and in truth it has become, to 
all satisfactory pupils, a ridiculously easy 
matter. Should a pupil on a hrst trial fail 
to read with freedom, it would usually 
merely show that the test had been prema- 
turely made. Of course some will natur- 
ally read better than others, and I need 
hardly say that no one can fluently read 
what he does not fully comprehend. If a 
pupil hesitates at a word he is advised to 
pass it instantly and return to it later; the 
longer he looks at the individual word the 
more trouble he will have with it. 1 here 
recall with pleasure how readily my pupils, 
trained almost wholly on general matter, 
could adapt themselves 
work, whereas it is a matter of ci 
observation that pupils of equal ability who 
have never got beyond the business-letter 
stage usually make a sad botch of a plain 
lecture, or 'editorial." The point is im- 
portant in that it shows that pupils whocon- 
templatc taking an advanced course^eed not 
be overanxious about much letter- writing 
practice. 

Now, then, what is the import of this fact 
of pupils reading their reporting notes at 
sight. It will not do to pass hastily over 
the subject for I have yet to find the teacher 
who gives evidence that he iuUy compre- 
hends it. Thus, while Mr. I. T. Wright, in 
his excellent article in the July number, 
seems to agree with me as to the uselessness 
of having pupils read (for reading's sake) 
ensraved shorthand he has no such scruple 
in the case of written shorthand, for he insists 
on his pupils reading everything they write. 
This practice, in my opinion, is not a whit 
more rational than reading engraved matter; 
indeed, of the two evils the last is the least. 
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ad it would be of sonte benefit in the forma- 
tion of style. Reading either one or the 
other certainly does no good ; for, as we 
have seen, the pupil reads/i^/ as well zvith- 
out it ; it simply wastes his time, the time 
that should be devoted to extended writing 
practice, a practice that carries along with 
it as a corollary the ability to read. 

Mr. Barker, too (in the same number), 
has also found the advantage of making his 
pupils read "all that they write, backwards, 
forwards, etc.,** and intimates that experi- 
enced teachers everywhere agree with him 
on this point. The misfortune is that 
neither he nor they have as yet taken pains 
to realize the much greater advantage of 
not having pupils do these things. More- 
over, past experience is not to be trusted 
where a new idea is to be worked out. The 
most experienced carriage driver, on see- 
ing, for the first time, a man mount a bicy- 
cle, would no doubt confidently expect an 
immediate catastrophe, but, all the same, 
the ** bike ** goes on its way rejoicing. 

HOW MUCH READING? 

The new idea favors the economical rule 
that the pupil should read just so much as 
he is compelled to read in transcribing, and 
no tnore. To-day I took note of the work 
of a young lady, a most satisfactory pupil, 
whom we will call Miss S. I find that in 
the past three days she has written, in reg- 
ular course, from dictation, 4130 words, 
1400 of which she transcribed on the ma- 
chine ; that is to say, writing (at this stage) 
is to reading and transcribing as three to 
one. But, as the young lady intends to take 
an advanced course* and thus become a 
stenographer in fact as well as in name, the 
ratio will rapidly change until at length 
the amount read will be the merest fraction 
of what is written^ or may even be wiped 
out altogether, as will be explained later. 
I must add that the ratio will steadily change 
even in letter- writing but not to the same 
extent. 

I have just put Miss S. through the W. 
"Shorter Catechism," which contains only 
two simple questions, but these have the 
faculty of eliciting very significant answers : 
*' Did I ever ask you to read any shorthand 
except what had to be read in the course of 
transcribing ? " ** No, sir." ** Have I ever 
asked you to re-write in shorthand even a 



single business letter or exercise." "No, 
sir," and the answers would be the same 
from neatly all of the bright pupils I have 
taught Exceptions would be found in the 
case of good pupils afflicted with poor mem- 
ories, and with those who had not the ca- 
pacity to learn anything aright. 

Teachers, I think, must now admit that 
here we have a new and distinct method, 
for the above is in direct conflict with their 
past experience and upsets all deductions 
from it. And is not the conclusion irresist- 
ible that had reporters of the past and 
present been spared the time-consuming 
practices now proved to be needless, they 
would have reached their goal in two- thirds 
to one-half of the time it actually took them ? 

John Watson, 
Charles and Fayette Sts., Balto., Md. 

[To be continued.] 

P. S. Criticisms by Mr. H. L. Andrews 
and others are much appreciated, will be 
duly noted, and all points covered in the 
course of my articles on teaching. J. W. 



Typewriting in the Public Schools. 

In its editorial columns of the issue of 
August 7, 1896, the Boston Herald says, 
among other comments under the head of 
" Typewriting as a Business ** : 

* * ♦ "The question of the service which 
these typewriters can render is constantly 
receiving attention from the public schools, 
and, aside from the help which this kind of 
training gives to young persons who have to 
earn their own living, it is of great import- 
ance that they should receive training in the 
use of the typewriter and in shorthand in the 
public schools. If we were to mention the 
schools where the typewriter is in use, we 
should have to name nearly every important 
city and town in the country. It is an open 
question in a growing number of the public 
schools whether instruction in shorthand 
and in the typewriter should not be placed 
on the same footing with the instruction in 
English and other studies that are at once 
practical and wide-reaching in their range. 
The testimony of many educators is that 
' as a teacher of English composition, the 
typewriter stands to-day without a peer.* 
One of the great things about it is that it 
exposes defects in writing so that they are 
readily corrected. It is an object lesson 
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without an equal, in every school where it is 
placed, and it has gone everywhere, where 
civilization is known." 

There is no fault to be found with the 
generous enthusiasm of the whole editorial, 
of which this extract is a part ; but it is the 
least bit extravagant when it states that the 
public schools of nearly every important 
city and town in the country have type- 
writers and typewriter instruction. My im- 
pression is that outside of New England and 
the largest cities, the typewriter will not 
be generally found in the public schools. I 
am sorry for this, and to me it is most sur- 
prising that educators remain so obtuse, 
while it is left for newspapers to sound the 
cry for this medium of reform. 

But, hurrah ! that the newspaper is taking 
it up, for the movement sure to come will 
now rush on apace. Every public school in 
the land certainly ough^ to teach typewriting, 
and have one or more machines to assist to 
a better perception of our language— just as 
much as that the old flag should float over 
it, to inculate lessons of patriotism. 

Our scholars want it ; for many times the 
education of the school is not practical 
enough, and a majority of the students go 
no further. For example. The schools of 
a large eastern city, that I have positive 
knowledge concerning, promote twice a 
year, and the class going into the High 
school this September numbers about i8o 
pupils. Only three of these have elected to 
take the classical course, which is an astonish- 
ingly small proportion. A majority of the 
rest bid for the commercial course, and this 
to me is an indication that they want to 
become fit for the practical affairs of life. 
May we hope that the High school of this 
large city has a commercial curriculum that 
will so fit its pupils to become business men 
and women. One thing is certain — there is 
no typewriting in its commercial course, and 
it is a sad omission. The High school, 
especially, should have an effective business 
course, if it pretends to have any ; for the 
finishing of High school studies marks the 
end of many a boy and girl's education, and 
the next step is out into the world of work. 
In particular every High school in America 
ought to teach typewriting, and teach it 
according to the most approved method. 

Bates Torrev. 



Ridley Park, Pa., 

August 8th, 1896. 

Francis H. Hemperley, Esq., 
Editor The Stenographer, 

38 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir : Noting Miss Morrison's re- 
marks upon my article on " Word-signs and 
Phrases," which appeared in the July issue 
of The Stenographer, I would say that 
perhaps the most important consideration 
to be weighed in the matter of memorizing 
word signs is, first of all, the quality of the 
mind and the power of the will of the indi- 
vidual. The result of every teacher's ex- 
perience shows that there is a strong line of 
demarcation which distinguishes the earnest 
and painstaking pupil who possesses re- 
tentive capacity from the careless pupil 
whose methods are not only lax, but whose 
interest in his study is not even auto- 
inspiring. Each of these two classes of stu- 
dents may make an equal amount of pro- 
gress in assimilating the rules and principles 
of phonography, but perhaps the same 
mental stamina is not observed in both 
when the process of memorizing word-signs 
is begun. It takes real pluck, individual 
application and indefatigable effort to learn 
word-signs and to intelligently and thor- 
oughly remember them, but, above all, a 
well-directed and forcible will power is 
absolutely essential to its ultimate accom- 
plishment. 

As to the modus operandi, the first sug- 
gested in my article may be elucidated by 
taking, for instance, a simple sentence like 
the following, *' We expect to arrive at your 
house by to-morrow," and placing below 
each word its shorthand word- sign. The 
student should then be directed to re-write 
these word- signs in sequence, naming aloud 
the word which each represents and noticing 
particularly the structure of each word-sign 
itself. After a reasonable number of signs 
have thus been committed to memory, the 
pupil should be allowed to compose sen- 
tences from the word-signs already acquired 
(according to suggestion No. 2) and then 
translate such sentences in writing, in every 
case submitting all work to the teacher for 
inspection. In epitomizing the third method 
suggested in my article of introducing un- 
familiar word-signs in exercises to be given 
to the students, well-known quotations like, 
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"When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary," etc., should first be 
choosen and placed on the board, then more 
difficult and foreign matter should be given. 
The simple fact of the student's familiarity 
with the character of such an exercise will 
greatly enable him to remember the word- 
signs which may occur therein. It may be 
remarked that no better word-sign dictation 
or blackboard exercise could be suggested 
than that contained in the national Consti- 
tution, not only on account of the definite 
impression thus made on the mind but also 
because of the great number of common 
words, represented by word-signs, which are 
contained therein. 

It is important that the student should be 
made to appreciate the value of word- signs, 
why they are used instead of phonographic 
outlines — where practicable — and their prac- 
tical adaptation to fast reporting. The 
teacher can easily demonstrate, for instance, 
the utility of a shorthand character instead 
of the full outline, in the following instances, 
by writing them side by side (provided that 
teacher is a radical believer in word-signs, 
which he should be ) : 

S-circle under the line for exhaust- ed-iion^ 

instead of the full outline. 
K, S circle under the line for explain-ed- 

nation^ instead of the full outline. 
Oblique tick written upwards, one- third 

the length of up-R, under the line, to 

represent arrange-edmenit instead of 

the full outline. 
NG on the line for language, instead of 

the full outline. 
J through the line for large^ instead of the 

full outline, etc., etc. 

The pupil will most readily notice that he 
will be able to write the word-signs much 
faster than the full outlines. Speed and 
accuracy have a real commercial value. 

To become a successful student is para- 
mount to becoming a successful practitioner, 
and every pupil might as well be told in the 
beginning that the study of shorthand is 
much easier than the practice thereof, in 
order that the chaff may be separated from 
the wheat — for there is very little wheat that 
can be gleaned from the corps of steno- 
graphic amanuenses who are working with 
a "diploma '* at their back, but who cannot 
write shorthand. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the best diploma is the hardest kind of work 
in perfecting the hand and the mind in the 



deft pen-strokes and the technical matter 
required in shorthand practice. Steno- 
graphic writing is beautifully artistic and 
symmetrical in every well- devised outline — 
features that should please the eye — and 
every stenographer should perfect himself 
in the swift writing of this art, with a view 
of attaining not less than 175 words per 
minute. But this cannot be effected with- 
out a knowledge of word-signs. 

Francis E. Wessels, 
Principal, Chester Evening School of 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Teleg- 
raphy, etc., etc. 



The Stenographer's Education. 

The thoroughly successful stenographer 
of to-day is an educated man. It is not 
meant by this that he is a great scholar, 
well versed in Latin, Greek, and philosophy, 
although accomplishments in these lines 
would be valuable, but that he is a wide- 
awake person well up with the times, with 
a large amount of practical knowledge at 
his command. To be sure, this knowledge 
is not stenography, but it is knowledge 
which goes a long way towards making him 
worthy of his hire. The stenographer can- 
not know too much, and his information 
should be as wide and varied as the business 
of his employer, or the scope of his report- 
ing field. The reporter must have the sys- 
tem of shorthand he writes well mastered, 
and besides, know something of everything. 
To him a little learning, instead of being a 
dangerous thing, is a decided advantage. 
When taking or transcribing notes of com- 
paratively unfamiliar matter, the little learn- 
ing may save him from the failure that might 
result if the matter were entirely new. 

Presupposing a good common school edu- 
cation, this practical working knowledge 
can best be acquired in two ways : (i) By 
observing the lives of successful men ; and 
(2) by reading good literature. 

(i) We can learn a good deal by observa- 
tion, example and precept. Stenographers 
are generally employed by successful busi- 
ness and professional men, and hence have 
abundant opportunity for studying the secret 
of their rise in the world. The object lesson 
thus set may be made a valuable one if 
heeded. The stenographer who pays strict 
(Continued on page 80.) 
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Ida ^. TuKNBR, Editor. 
Correspondence and items of greneral interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, ofifice of 
The Stbnographbk. 





Accuracy. 

THE qualifications of a good, all- 
around stenographer are many ; and 
it occurs to us that it will be ad- 
vantageous to consider from month to month 
the cardinal points which such a one must 
possess, in order to deserve the name. 

To us the first in importance is that 
which is found at the head of this column — 
ACCURACY. In this word are bound up 
many possibilities ; it forms the ground- 
work of all success, irrespective of what 
one's occupation may be ; without it as a 
sure foundation, the whole superstructure 
must fall. The dictater may not be accu- 
rate in all of his utterances, but it is the 
duty of his stenographer so to have her 
mind fixed upon what she is doing as to 
correct the irregularities in his dictation — 
unless something be involved beyond her 
ken. This leads to what has already been 
often emphasized in this journal — she should 
not simply write mechanically from dictar 
tion a given number of words, and, as 
machine-like, transcribe her notes as so 
many expressions grouped together; she 
ought to bring to her work the very best of 
which she is capable, and seize every op- 
portunity to increase her usefulness to her 
employer, studying his interests and identify- 
ing herself with them. As someone has well 
said : *' So work for him who employs you 
as, in effect, to make his business yours ; 
then will the daily round be relieved of its 
monotony, and your tasks become a real 
pleasure." Further, he will be a most pe- 
culiar employer, and one undeserving of 
such an assistant, who will not appreciate 
these services-^and, that, in a substantial 
manner ; if he does not, some other business 
man will — we have never known it to fail. 

Not only should one, in order to be accu- 
rate, have more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the details of her office and the 



business in general, but be comparatively 
well read. We recall an instance of a girl 
holding a very good, remunerative position, 
who boasted that she rarely opened a book, 
and knew nothing of what was in the papers 
— nor cared ; there could be but one result ; 
one day her lamentable, but unconscious, 
display of ignorance in writing from dicta- 
tion a letter on a well-known theme caused 
the good nature of her employer to snap — 
and she was minus a position, with no one 
to censure but herself. 

Now, we do not mean that we stenogra- 
phers should pry into every secret of the 
office, become a book-worm, or read the 
newspapers, politics, and all 1 Let us be 
moderate in all things, and at least keep in 
touch with what is transpiring around us, 
by the aid of the 'daily papers, magazines 
and books, for no one will dispute the 
statement that the more well informed a 
stenographer is, in the office and out, the 
more valuable will she be to her employer, 
and, returning to the starting point, the 
more accurate. So many of us, when 

COMMENCING OUR SHORTHAND CARBBR, 

write as if we were jotting down Sanscrit — 
and then when we come to transcribe, hovlr 
can we possibly bring order out of chaos ? 
The anxiety is confined to ** getting it down 
quickly," rather than accurately ; it is too 
humiliating, of course, to inquire about a 
doubtful passage — we will trust to memory ; 
but, memory is a fickle creature, and will 
prove treacherous ! It is better and wiser 
to ask politely at the end of a dictation (not 
in the middle of it) about the uncertain 
point, than to waste time and temper, and 
spoil the letter after all. If we do not under- 
stand a proposition during its dictation, we 
may be sure, if we know -the least thing 
about the subject, that the person addressed 
will not grasp it either ; and no reasonable 
business man will object to a question about 
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enlightenment, or be too sensitive to be 
interrogated safely— if he be, well, of that 
anon. 

When we think of it, much of the business 
of an office depends upon the accuracy of 
the letters written, for correspondence forms 
the nerve and sinew of almost all trade ; 
and the communications emanating from a 
business house are the best possible index 
of the character of that house ; is it any 
wonder then, that those establishments 
which appreciate this require their letters to 
be models of accuracy, neatness and form ? 

Once upon a time — ^and not so very long, 
either — it would have been almost sacrilege 
to attempt to disprove the statement that 
" Women can never be accurate enough to 
be valuable in business." This was the 
standard about which so many business 
men rallied, and with such before our mental 
vision, the following items, which appeared 
some time ago in the newpapers, seem 
rather inconsistent, if not queer and sur- 
prising : 

"A stenographer employed in the office 
of a prominent real estate firm in St. Paul, 
besides being correct in all her work, has 
such accurate knowledge of the realty of the 
city that she is often consulted in preference 
to her employers. One of the firm said that 
if she were a man, he would be the office 
boy himself, relatively, so great is her busi- 
ness ability." 

*' Miss Jessie Little, one of the court ste- 
nographers of Pottsville, Pa., is not only a 
rapid shorthand writer, but a most exact 
machine worker ; in the Cox-Scheppe case, 
for instance, the trial of which lasted over 
three months, and made an immense volume 
of typewritten matter. Judge Pershing said 
there was not a single error." 

Through experience, that great and best 
teacher, the ban has been somewhat lifted, 
but the stigma has not been entirely re- 
moved, as one will yet find deluded repre- 
sentatives of the genus homo who verily 
believe and claim that accuracy and femi- 
ninity are antipodes — or strangers. If we 
stenographers have not any other mission 
or ambition, there should be sufficient in 
the endeavor to prove that correctness is 
compatible with women ; we, in our particu- 
lar occupation, have more opportunities to 
demonstrate it than have those in others — 
hence, our obligation or responsibility. We 
can have no better reputation in business 
than that which includes accuracy ; and if a 
busy man of affairs can entrust to us the im- 



portant issues bound up in his mail, and 
rest undisturbed in the thought that with us 
the work will be as accurately done as if he 
did it himself— if not more so — it is indeed a 
rare compliment, and we shall thus have 
earned laurels which we should jealously 
guard. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

Miss Carrie May Carroll has the distinc- 
tion of being the first woman to graduate 
from the law department of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Miss Carroll's degree 
at the University entitles her to practice in 
the courts of the State if she so desire ; she, 
however, has especially fitted herself for the 
position of chief stenographer in a law 
office. Before graduating at the University 
in law, she had had six years* practical 
experience in a law office ; she is an expert 
stenographer, and talks German quite flu- 
ently. 

The Iowa State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion decided at its recent annual meeting to 
admit women to full membership; and we 
confidently predict that it will be a better 
Association in consequence. 

Three years ago there was added to the 
Girl's Normal School of Philadelphia, a 
business or commercial course, to equip 
young women whose tastes and abilities led 
them to wish to enter the business office or 
the counting room. The first class gradu- 
ated in June, and as a recognition of their 
skill in stenography, several of the graduates 
reported the proceedings of the commence- 
ment. Being so thoroughly equipped in 
every way, we learn that these particular 
graduates experienced no trouble in prompt- 
ly securing lucrative positions ; and we feel 
assured that they will prove useful mem- 
bers of the profession. 

TELL IT OUT. 

If you have learned something in your 
work that has helped you, why not use this, 
your, department for the purpose of inform- 
ing others, and thus assisting them — upon 
the principle of '* doing unto others as you 
would have them do unto you ?" 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We regret that up to the time of going to 
press, no correspondence had reached us ; 
if you are hesitating or waiting for someone 
else— do so no longer — but set a good ex- 
ample by taking the initiative. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Isaac Pitnpap Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Avenue (N4 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. corner of aotb St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen. New York City. Also Oflficial Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. so, 25, 44> 75 a°<l 79* 



The ** Normal Instructor" (Dansville, 
N. Y.), says of the recently published 
'* Abridged Shorthand Dictionary." It is a 
dictionary giving in alphabetical order all 
the words of the English language most 
commonly used and after each word the 
shorthand sign that is used for it. It gives 
a total of over 20,000 words and would 
seem to be indispensable to the student of 
shorthand, especially if he has adopted the 
justly famous ** Isaac Pitman System." 

»*• 

The "Bardsley Chronicle" in an able 
review of Mr. De Bear*s work "High Speed 
in Shorthand " observes, ** We have read 
this little brochure with unqualified pleasure. 
Mr. De Bear, whom we have seen write at 
a speed of over 220 words a minute, \s facile 
prtnceps in the art of rapid note-taking. 
The ••Phonographic World" (N. Y.), in 
calling attention to this valuable little work 
remarks : •* High Speed in Shorthand : How 
to Attain It," just issued from the press of 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, 
New York, is all in beautifully engraved 
shorthand, that is well worth rea'ding. The 
work is from the pen of the shorthand speed 
champion of England, Mr. Benard De Bear, 
principal of Pitman's Metropolitan School." 
** High Speed " has been adopted as a dicta- 
tion book, by the N. Y. Business College 
and other large schools. 

» # 
Has the legibility of any system of short- 
hand ever been so severely tested as Pho- 
nography ? We think not. To transcribe, 
remarks ** Pitman's Shorthand Weekly," 
the notes of a phonographer with whose 
style of shorthand we are accustomed, be- 
comes, by dint of daily practice, a task 
which does not present any insurmountable 
difficulties. But a court reporter of Minne- 
apolis has just completed a piece of tran- 
scription which is remarkable. The ordi- 
nary court phonographer was taken ill and 
died during the legal vacation, leaving a 
mass of notes not transcribed. As the 
deceased stenographer's mind was some- 
what affected at the time he took the notes, 
they presented considerable difficulties to 
would-be transcribers. Several shorthand 
writers took the work in hand, but failed, 
at last, however, another court stenographer 
successfully accomplished the task, and it 
was thus possible to proceed to the Supreme 
Court with the appeal, which otherwise 
could not have been done. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

It will be seen that one of these commu- 
nications is devoted exclusively to observa- 
tions upon the Monroe doctrine, and claims 
that, in the present instance, a new and 
strange extension and development of this 
doctrine is insisted on by us, and that the 
reasons justifying an appeal to the doctrine 
enunciated by President Monroe are gener- 
ally inapplicable** to the state of things in 
which we live at the present day," and es- 
pecially inapplicable to the controversy 
mvolving the boundary line between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. Without attempt- 
ing an extended argument in reply to these 
positions, it may not be amiss to suggest 
that the doctrine upon which we stand is 
strong and sound, because its enforcement 
is important to our peace and safety as a 
nation, and is essential to the integrity of 
our free institutions and the tranquil main- 
tenance of our distinctive form of Govern- 
ment. It was intended to apply to every 
stage of our national life, and cannot become 
obsolete while our Republic endures. If 
the balance of power is justly a cause for 
jealous anxiety among Governments of the 
Old World, and a subject for our absolute 
non-interference, none the less is the obser- 
vance of the Monroe doctrine a vital concern 
for our people and their Government. As- 
suming, therefore, that we may properly 
insist upon this doctrine without regard to 
*' the state of things in which we live," or 
any changed conditions here or elsewhere, 
it is not apparent why its application may 
not be invoked in the present controversy. 
If an European Power, by an extension 01 
its boundaries, takes possession of the terri- 
tory of one of our neighboring Republics 
against its will and in derogation of its 
rights, it is difficult to see why, to that 
extent, such European Power does not 
thereby attempt to extend its sjrstem of 
Government to that portion of this continent 
which is thus taken. This is the precise 
action which President Monroe declared to 
be " dangerous to our peace and safety," 
and it can make no difference whether the 
European system is extended by an advance 
of frontier or otherwise. It is also suggested 
in the British reply that we should not seek 
to apply the Monroe doctrine to the pending 
dispute, because it does not embody any 
principle of international law which **is 
founded on the general consent of nations." 



$9 Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
fihorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, I1.50 ; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and a, eacn, 30 cents. For sale by 



Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 



The Stenographer. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Bribp Reporting NoTks. 

From President Cleveland's Message to the United States Congress^ Dec, 1895. 
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«%Mestn. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishini^ to know of same. Correspondence solicited. 
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Grahanp Department, 

Conducted by H. h. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." Official Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



Selections from 
Emerson's Essay on Self-Reliance. 

Trust thyself : every heart vibrates to that 
iron string. 

Discontent is the want of self-reliance , it 
is infirmity of will. 

In every work of genius we recognize our 
own rejected thoughts : they come back to 
us with a certain alienated majesty. 

A man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes across his 
mind from within, more than the luster of 
the firmament of bards and sages. 

A man is relieved and gay when he has 
put his heart into his work and done his 
best ; but what he has said or done other- 
wise, shall give him no peace. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure ot 
a dinner, and would disdain as much as a 
lord to do or say aught to conciliate one, is 
the healthy attitude of human nature. 

Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of 
life from the highest point of view. It is the 
soliloquy of a beholding and jubiliant soul. 
It is the Spirit of God pronouncing His 
works good. 

Society is a wave. The the wave moves 
onward, but the water of which it is com- 
posed, does not. The same particle does 
not rise from the valley to the ridge. Its 
unity is only phenomenal. The persons 
who make up a nation to-day, next year 
die, and their experience with them. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance, 
a new respect for the divinity in man, must 
work a revolution in all the offices and 
relations of men ; in their religion ; in their 
education ; in their pursuits ; their modes of 
living ; their association ; in their property ; 
in their speculative views. 

There is a time in every man's education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance ; that imitation is suicide ; that 
he must take himself for better, for worse, 
as his portion ; that though the wide uni- 
verse is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
com can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that plot of ground which is 
given him to till. 



If our young men miscarry in their first 
enterprises, they lose all heart. If the 

?oung merchant fails, men say he is ruined* 
f the finest genius studies at one of our col- 
leges, and is not installed in an office within 
one year afterward in the cities or suburbs 
of Boston or New York, it seems to his 
friends and to himself that he is right in 
being disheartened and in complaining the 
rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries 
all the professions, who teams it, farms t/, 
peddles ii^ keeps a school, preaches, edits a 
newspaper, goes to Congress, buys a town- 
ship, and so forth, in successive years, and 
always, like a cat, falls on his feet, is worth 
a hundred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days, and feels no shame in 
not '* studying a profession," for he does not 
postpone his life, but lives alreadv. He 
nas not one chance, but a hundred cnances. 



♦ •* 



A Useful Suggestion. 

The fact that I meet many experienced 
stenographers who do not know of the fol- 
lowing very useful device is my apolo^ for 
offering it in these columns. In makmg a 
correction in a carbon copy it is not neces- 
sary to print with the ribbon and thus make 
a letter or word which will not be uniform 
in appearance with the balance of the page. 
Simply tear off a piece of the carbon paper 
about two inches wide and four inches long. 
Fold over about one-half inch of each edge. 
This little slip of carbon paper will now fit 
snugly over the ribbon and you can give a 
carbon imprint on the page. Of course it is 
less trouble to make a ribbon printed cor- 
rection, but the operator who is not willing 
to go to a little trouble, in order to do 
neater work, is not worthy of the profession. 



lui/uuvrinjunnjxnjiJinjuuiirinnnjinjui 

Shorthand Correspondents 
Wanted 

SKruinrLrirmjiTru/iJuiJxnnjTnnnnjiJuiJinK 
Any subscriber to Ths Stenograph br, desiring 
to correspond in shorthand with others for mutual ioB" 
provement, will be granted one free insertion of his 
or her name and address under this heading. 

In the Benn Pitman system by Frederick 
B. Fowler, Box i8, Connne City, Utah. 



Dr. Rudolph Tombo, president of the 
Gabelsberger Shorthand Society, of New 
York city, celebrated his silver wedding on 
Friday, August 28th. We congratulate the 
doctor upon all that this announcement im- 
plies. 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger t^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Rldg« Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

The Charlbs Whebler Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen : Referring to your favor of 
the 25th inst., with order for Wisconsin Cen- 
tral R. R., we would say that at the price at 
which you have sold this iron there is very 
little in it for us, and therefore we cannot 
allow you very much of a commission. 

We appreciate your effort in securing this 
order, and have no doubt that it will be a 
forerunner of a large trade with that Com- 
pany, from which later on you may derive a 
great deal of benefit and profit. We do not 
want to see you secure orders for us and do 
the business "for fun," and will allow you a 
commission of 25 cer^ per ton, which is 
really more than we can properly afford to 
give. This, in addition to two per cent dis- 
count for cash, will, we trust, be satisfactory. 
Yours respectfully. 



• ** 



Reporting Style. 

Conclusion of candidate Bryan's speech 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, Au- 
gust 1 2th, 1896 : 

" Citizens of New York, I have travelled 
from the centre of the continent to the sea- 
board that I might, in the very beginning of 
this campaign, bring you greeting from the 
people of the West and South, and assure 
you that their desire is not to destroy but to 
build up. They invite you to accept the 
principles of a living faith rather than listen 
to those who preach the gospel of despair 
and advise endurance of the ills you have. 
The advocates of free coinage believe that, 
in striving to secure the immediate restora- 
tion of bimetallism, they are laboring in your 
behalf as well as in their own behalf. A 
few of your people may prosper under pres- 
ent conditions, but the permanent welfare 
of New York rests upon the producers of 
wealth. This great city is built upon the 
commerce of the nation and must suffer if 
that commerce is impaired. You cannot 
sell to the people unless they have money 
with which to buy, and they cannot obtain 



the money with which to buy unless they are 
able to sell their products at remunerative 
prices. Production of wealth goes before 
exchange of wealth : those who create must 
secure a profit before they have anything to 
share with others. You cannot afford to 
join the money changers in supporting a 
financial policy which, by destroying the pur- 
chasing power of the products of toil, must 
in the end discourage the production of 
wealth. 

*' I ask, I expect, your cooperation. It is 
true that a few of your financiers would 
fashion a new figure— a figure representing 
Columbia, her hands bound fast with fetters 
of gold, her eyes turned toward the East, 
appealing for assistance to those who live 
beyond the sea — but this can never express 
your idea of this nation. You will rather 
turn for inspiration to that heroic figure 
which guards the entrance to your city— a 
figure as patriotic in conception as it is 
colossal in proportions. A figure which 
was the gracious gift of a sister republic 
and stands upon a pedestal which was 
built by the American people. That 
figure — Liberty enlightening the world- 
expresses the mission of our nation among 
the nations of the earth. With a Govern- 
ment which derives its powers from the 
consent of the governed, guarantees to all 
freedom of conscience, freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, secures equal rights 
to all and promises special privileges to 
none, with such a Government, the United 
States should be an example in all that is 
good, and the leading spirit in every move- 
ment that has for its object the uplifting of 
the human race." 

»*• 

NoTB.— The pamphlet, **The New Era 
of Phonography," as well as the circular 
** A Practical Lesson in G. R. Phonogra- 
phy,*' explain the general principles of the 
Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge 
to any reader of The Stenographer who 
wishes to form an idea of the systetn. — Dr, 
R, Tombo. 



The Stenographer. 
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Gabelsberger Richter Shorthand. 
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|V[unson Department. 

CoPYSiOHT, 1896, by Jambs B. Muxcbon. 

Shorthand notes prepared by J. N. Kimball, Aiaaociatlon Business Institute, 
23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



The old school is there still, with the high 
cupola upon it, and the long galleries, with 
the sleeping-rooms opening out on either 
side, and the corner one where I slept But 
the boys are not there, nor the old teachers. 
They have ploughed up the play-ground to 
plant corn ; and the apple tree with the low 
limb, that made our gymnasium, is cut 
down. 

I was there only a little time ago. It was 
on a Sunday. One of the old houses of the 
village had been fashioned into an inn and 
it was there I stopped. But I strolled by 
the old tavern, and looked into the bar-room, 
where I used to gaze with wonder upon the 
enormous pictures of wild animals, which 
heralded some coming menagerie. There 
was just such a picture hanging there still, 
and two or three advertisements of sherifTs, 
and a little bill of a *' horse stolen,'* and, as 
I thought, the same brown pitcher on the 
edge of the bar. I was sure it was the same 
great wood-box that stood by the fire-place, 
and the same whip and great-coat seemed 
to me to be hanging in the corner. 

I was not in so gay a costume as I once 
thought I would be wearing when a man ; I 
had nothing better than a rusty shooting- 
jacket. But even with this I was determined 
to have a look about the church and see if I 
could trace any of the faces of old times. 
They had sadly altered the building ; they 
had cut out its long galleries and its old- 
fashioned square pews and filled it with 
narrow boxes, as they do in the city. The 
pulpit was not so high or grand, and it was 
covered over with the work of the cabinet- 
makers. 

I missed, too, the old preacher whom we 
all feared so much, and in place of him was 
a jaunty-looking man, whom I thought I 
would not be at all afraid to speak to, or, if 
need be, to slap on the shoulder. And 
when I did meet him after church I looked 
him in the eye as boldly as a lion. What a 
change was that from the school days !— 
Ik Marvel, from ''Reveries of a Bachelor.'* 



*' The Art of Phonography." 

The first copy of Munson's new text-book, 
** The Art of Phanographyy*' came from the 
binder's hands, August 7th, and at the 
present date but few of the first edition re- 
main in the hands of the publishers. 

The vast amount of labor expended by 
Mr. Munson in the preparation of this, prob- 
ably his last, work, can be realized only by 
a careful examination of the book itself. 

It is almost to be regretted that the author 
has seen fit to change his title as above, for 
although *' The Art of Phonography *' emi- 
nently fits the book, ** The Complete Pho- 
nographer,** would by no means have been 
a misnomer, for it is the most " complete" 
text-book of phonography ever placed before 
the public. Of the 460 pages, more than 
one-third are beautifully engraved, covering 
a vocabulary of such vast proportions, both 
in word and phrase outlines as practically to 
make consultations of dictionary or phrase 
book unnecessary. 

While the principles of the older work are 
adhered to in the main, so many improve- 
ments in detail have been added that it 
might be called a new '' system." Some ot 
these changes and improvements have been 
shown in the plates printed during the past 
year, in this department of The Stenogra- 
pher, but those so shown bear only the 
relation of the tree to the forest, when com- 
pared with the mine of wealth here opened 
to the Munson writer. 

The mechanical part of the book is in 
unison with its contents. Binding, printing, 
engraving, all are perfect, and the work as 
a whole may be said to be the most import- 
ant addition to phonographic literature 
which has seen the light of day for many a 
long year. 



D. C. BucKSHAW, attorney- at law, Room 
6, Chalifoux Building, Birmingham, Ala., is 
warmly interested in The Stenographer. 
He is a Longley writer. 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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The Stenographer 



Thb Stbkooraphbr Pbintiho 8t Publibhiko Co. 



Andrews with a chance look at it. Mr. 
Andrews also incloses a complete type- 
written transcript of the magazine. At the 
end of the transcript we find the foUowiDg: 
"The magazine this round consists of 164 
typewritten pages. There are 340 words 00 
page 2. Taking this as an average, there 
afc 39i3te words thb round, and we are two 
members short." It is the most remark- 
able specimen of the everdrculator which 
has come to our notice. 



Thb STEHOOBAPHBit Is pnliliahec! in the inlereal of 
the Sbonhand and Typewriting: profession oT tbe 
coubtry : and all men, all syslems and all machine* 
will receive equal recognition in Its columns. 

The coliinina of Thb Stbhoobaphbr are always 
«t>ea to correspondents. We shall be glad to publish 
matten of Interest to the eioresslon in all its branches. 
Cominunicatlons should be addressed to the Editor, 
islble for the opinions of correspon- 
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The Transatlantic Evercirculating 
Magazine. 

THIS is an everdrculator written in the 
reporting style of Graham's Stand- 
ard Phon<%raphy. It is conducted 
by W. N. Richards, 19 Nutlall Street, Liver- 
pool, England. Its present list of members 
is: W. J, Burrows, 176a Upper Parliament 
Street, Liverpool, England , Andrew Felt- 
rup, 5 Margaret Street, Derby, England; 
Frank Welton, 65 Lynton Street, Derby, 
England; Thomas Ainsworth, 11 Walker 
Street, Ashton Road, Denton Manchester, 
England ; Herbert C. Card, Seal, Seven- 
oake, Kent, England ; Prof. W. D. Bridge, 
30 Pemberton Square., Boston, Mass. : 
Rev. A. H. Herrick, Wakefield, Mass. ; 
Wendell P. Davis, care A. J. Graham & 
Co., 744 Broadway, New York ; J. C. Sun- 
deriin, Flemtngton, N.J. ; H. L. Andrews, 
413 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

It is beautifully illustrated and beautirully 
written. We have been honored by Mr. 



Be Brief. 
^^VEAR Correspondents: We are ex- 
I J ceedingly glad to hear frorn you, 
but we must ask that what yoti 
write for Thb Stbmographbr shall be cut 
down to the limit Our space is not elastic 
We have been obliged to retrench some- 
what during these hard times, but we feel 
sure the value of the magazine will not be 
diminished. We must, however, curtail, 
somewhat, the long articles. We have 
always had trouble in getting our artides 
short enough. It is so much easier to spin 
out at length than it is to condense. But, 
dear friends, help us by being brief. 

.*. 

Occasionally an inquiry comes in for a 
copy of our Analogical Syllabic Shorthand. 
We have to say that it is out of print, al- 
though a few copies can still be procured 

■■»■■«• 

Our English friends, shorthand teachers 
on the other side of the water, seem to have 
quite a squabble over the question of organ, 
izations of shorthand writers. We trust 
they will settle it satisfactorily. 

The National Federation of Cashiers and 
Bookkeepers will be held in E>etroit, Mich., 
September 17, iS, and 19. 7^ Bookkeeper, 
E. H. Beach, editor, Boic 131, Detroit, Mich., 
is actively interested in promoting the suc- 
cess of this meeting. 
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Thb Typists' Gazette, No. 2, is full of 
interesting and instructive matter. It is 
published by Messrs. Horace Marshall & 
Sons, Temple Avenue, London, £. C, 
England. Price, one penny. 



* 
* * 



Ws shall be glad to have any ot our 
friends send us the names and addresses ot 
their friends, who would be likely to sub- 
scribe to The Stenographer, so that we 
can send sample copies for inspection. We 
find that in very many cases a sample copy 
brings a subscription order. Please think 
over your friends who do not subscribe, but 
"wYko ought to do so, and let us have the 
benefit of your thinking. 



* 
« « 



Sir Isaac Pitman keeps up his interest in 
■shorthand, without diminution. In a letter 
to the editor he expresses his desire to leave 
the art in the best possible shape for the 
use of posterity. He urges the adoption of 
the improvement recommended by him, 
ivhich is that of dispensing with the large 
initial hooks on curves. In this he is going 
back to the method followed by Thomas 
^llen Reed, for many years. 



«*♦ 



On Tuesday, August 4th, 7 p. m., Mr* 
1I>. D. Mueller departed this life of bachelor- 
hood by entering into the holy bonds of 
matrimony. The bride was Miss Hattie 
3niith, principal of the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Bartlett Commercial College, of 
Oincinnati, Ohio. Our hearty congratula- 
tions are hereby tendered, with best wishes 
for their future happiness and success in all 
tbe good things which belong to this blessed 
state. 



♦ •* 



The ladies express their appreciation ot 
the efforts of The Stenographer to serve 
-tfaem, by its opening of a Ladies* Depart- 
ment. Miss Turner will be glad to have the 
active co-operation of the lady subscribers 
-of The Stenographer. Write to her and 



see if she can be of help to you. By the 
way, please do not forget that you can help 
The Stenographer, at the same time, by 
interesting your friends to subscribe. Only 
one dollar a year. 



• *• 



The ordinary Pitmanic shorthand uses a 
small curl after the final s-circle to represent 
ishn. We have found it advantageous to 
use it simply to represent n, as in Wilson, 
Mason, etc., and to represent the ishn by 
enlarging the s-circle, which would be strict- 
ly ses-n, in this case allowing it to stand for 
sesh-n. In fact very many excellent short* 
hand writers and teachers use this small s- 
circle and n hook to represent either sen or 
shen, and experience no trouble by so 
doing. 



* « 



Mr. Mueller's Department, which is 
called the Benn Pitman, varies somewhat 
from the orthodox " Benn Pitman," in the 
use of the Munson tr-hook, the Watson 
ed-tick, the Graham thr-tick and fourth 
position. It is not, strictly, the Benn Pitman 
as it is taught by Mr. Howard, but then, 
neither is the shorthand written by Mr. 
Howard strictly the Benn Pitman of the 
older text-books. Mr. Mueller calls his 
shorthand the " Benn Pitman '' to dis- 
tinguish it from the *'Issac Pitman" and 
other systems, as it is more nearly Benn 
Pitman than anything else. 



♦ *« 



The London Literary World, for July 

24th, contains the following : 

''The Stenographer is a monthly de- 
voted to the interests of shorthand in general 
in the United States, which has secured an 
agency in Leeds. To say that it is Ameri- 
can is a sufficient guarantee that it is not 
dull ; indeed, it must be confessed that 
some of the English reader's interests in 
this number will be derived from the articles 
devoted to an interchange of mud-throwing 
with a rival publication — a practice far from 
uncommon in American journalism. How- 
ever, injustice to The Stenographer, we 
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must say that we think it deserves what we 
understand it has— a large circulation in the 
shorthand world of the States, for, judging 
by the present number, it seems a thor- 
oughly representative paper. It is printed 
in the ordinary type, with the additon of 
some half-dozen pages in the script of the 
same number of shorthand systems. By 
the way, most of these systems bear too 
strong a resemblance to Sir Isaac Pitman's 
shorthand to be merely accidental." 

We welcome the Literary World's ap- 
preciation. We do not intend to continue 
the "mud slinging,** but shall try to keep 
up the ''English reader's interest" in some 
other way. 

Our shorthand systems are not selected 
because they represent Sir Isaac Pitman's 
shorthand, although we do not consider 
such resemblance anything to their dis- 
credit 



The Stenographer's Education. 

(Continued from page 67.) 
attention and learns the details— the little 
things — of the business in which he is em- 
ployed will be abundantly fitted to fill a 
higher place than a mere shorthand secre- 
tary—as manager, partner, or even as pro- 
prietor of a similar business concern. Thus 
shorthand can be made a splendid stepping- 
stone to a higher station in the business 
world. In fact, I think, this is one of the 
most cogent reasons why a young man 
should learn stenography. It has been my 
observation that few young men who attend 
strictly to business, and are skilled in short- 
hand and typewriting, other things being 
equal, are permitted to grow old over the 
keys. Their value is generally appreciated 
before many years have passed, and they 
are promoted to more responsible and re- 
munerative positions. Then, too, there is 
no doubt that the observation of correct 
business methods, habits of work and 
thought, the influences of character and 
surroundings— all tend to make the ste- 
nographer active and alert, and to infuse 
the true business spirit into his movements, 
which will insure success in anything he 
undertakes. 

(2). The successful stenographer should 
read the newspapers and magazines ; especi- 



ally the shorthand magazines and the peri- 
odicals pertaining to the business in which 
he is employed. Besides that, he should be 
acquainted with the best authors in litera- 
ture, history, science, and art. Only good 
books, books that make us better men and 
women, and enable us easier to do our daily 
tasks, should be read. Most of us can ill 
afibrd to spend our leisure hours reading 
books for mere amusements that do not 
instruct. To get the most possible good 
out of our reading we should select books 
that are well-known standards, that educate, 
and that interest us. These suggestions 
apply with especial force to the stenogra- 
pher. His work, by its very nature, is con- 
ducive to literary culture. He deals with 
literature — business literature generally— 
literature of a wide, varied, and often diffi- 
cult character. He should be able to dis- 
criminate between good and bad style, so 
that if necessary he may be able to correct 
the language of his employer. Very often 
the best of dictators make grammatical or 
rhetorical blunders, which the stenographer 
is expected to correct. 

The value, then, of a stenographer's servi- 
ces is enhanced by his ability to appreciate 
the thought of writers, to correct bad dicta- 
tion, and improve a careless style. Ability 
in these lines can best be acquired by read- 
ing good books. The student who wishes 

to be a successful stenographer, and at the 
same time to broaden his intellectual hori- 
zon, should read the works of such men as 
Carlyle, Addison, Goldsmith, Lamb, Thac- 
keray, Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne, Web- 
ster and Holmes, in general literature; 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, Dante, Goethe, 
Shakespeare and Longfellow, in poetry; 
Plutarch, Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, Pres- 
cott, Motley and Bancroft, in history and 
biography : Humboldt, Darwin, Agassiz, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Miiller, and Proctor, in 
general science ; Kant, Hegel, Comte, Mill, 
Bacon, and Spencer, in philosophy. The 
works of these writers might constitute the 
reading of a lifetime; for having mastered 
these, much of the best in literature has- 
been mastered. It is a well-known fact that 
nowadays so-called new writings are more 
or less old thoughts clothed in a new dress, 
and by reading the old masters we prac- 
tically cover the field. The earnest student, 
intent upon success, and infused with a de 
sire to become a credit to his profession and 
the world, will appreciate the value of a 
broad and generous culture. 

Francis Allan Wagner, 

Aug. 24, 1896. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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John p. Martin. 
Bv Kemdrick C. Hill. 
vORK in Charopion, Jefferson 
Co., N. Y., August 13th, 1870, 
parents moving to Watertown 
same year, where he entered 
public schools at age of six. 
Graduate Watertown High School, Class 



Entered Hamilton College, Fall '88, and 
graduated in 1893, with degree of B. A.; in 
1895, had conferred upon him degree of 

In health, hale and hearty ; in disposition, 
sunshiny ; in expression, franicness gilt- 
edged ; in friendship, 24 carats fine ; in com- 
panionship, charming; in N. Y, S. S. A., 
one of her most valuable active members, 
although it has not yet so appeared by pre- 
erment — but it will. 



JOHN P. MARTIN. 
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The lightning prattle of the glib tongue's 
meteoric rush does not frighten nor over- 
come this gifted young exponent of short- 
hand skill, whose progress in the profession 
the past live years has been as swift and 
sure as his phonographic pen. The science 
of speaking as well as of writing is his, for 
orators are grandly made at Hamilton Col- 
lege, where he was the '* Clark Prize Ora- 
tor" at time of graduation. 

* « * 

In 1885, while a student in the Watertown 
High School, Mr. Martin commenced the 
study of *'Benn Pitman," and says he has 
since adopted many Graham contractions 
and expedients. 

While in college reported lectures, speech- 
es, sermons, etc. 

Summer of 1891, private secretary to 
James G. B. Woolworth, proprietor of the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga. 

In 1892, after graduating from Hamilton 
College, began the study of Law with Hon. 
Hannibal Smith, Watertown, and in Febru- 
ary, 1893, was appointed official stenogra- 
pher of the County Court and Grand Jury 
of Jefferson County. During following three 
years held these positions, and was also ap- 
pointed official stenographer of the Surro- 
gate's Court of Jefiferson and Lewis Counties. 

In January, 1895, became private secre- 
tary to Hon. Joseph Mullin, chairman Fi- 
nance Committee New York Senate, and 
during the winter of 1895 was official sten- 
ographer of the Joint Committe appointed 
by the Senate and Assembly to investigate 
the various State Departments. Charges 
were preferred against the Superintendent 
of State Prisons, which were referred by the 
Governor to Hon. Elon R. Brown, Water- 
town, and the hearing, lasting several 
months, was also reported by Mr. Martin. 
In the summer of 1895, together with 
William Loeb, Jr., reported the Assembly 
Committee investigating Forest Depreda- 
tions. (Notes presented herewith are from 
that Investigation.) 

During 1895 reported various investiga- 
tions of the New York State Board of 
Health. 

On January i, 1896, Mr. Martin, by virtue 
of his splendid preparation, superior quali- 
fications, and his excellent experience, char- 
acter and achievements, was appointed a 
Supreme Court Reporter^ in the First Judi- 



cial District, and assigned to duty in Special 
Term, Part III, County Court House, New 
York City. 

Mr. Martin is just one week older than 
Mr. Edward J. Shalvey, who enjoys the 
distinction of being the youngest Supreme 

Court Reporter in the State of New York. 

« * « 

Such is the story, concisely written, of 
one of our young monarchs of the quill. 
His record for first five years is hard to ex- 
cel. It is the old, old story, so often harped 
upon by the writer, again repeated: Proper 
preparation and very hard work, zvith Gen- 
eral Pluck in command. 

* « * 

September i6th, 1896, Mr. John P. Martin 
and Miss Flora A. Tilden, of Watertown, 
were married. Heaps of heavenly bless- 
ings upon the heads of the happy pair I 

Transcript of 
John P. Martin's Shorthand. 

A. First of August, 1893, till the first of 
May last. 

Q. Is that all ? As inspector of forests, 
what were your duties? A. I worked un- 
der the direction of the Superintendent, 
sometimes in appraising land, sometimes in 
looking up trespasses on State lands. 

Q. . Is that all? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you only do from time to time 
what you were specially and separately di- 
rected by the Superintendent of the Forests 
to attend to? A. Oh, sometimes, if I 
would hear of violations, I would report 
them to the department, and would after- 
ward be ordered to make an investigation. 

Q. Were you assigned, for the discharge 
of your duties, to any particular territory; 
and if so, to what ? 

A. No, I believe not. 

Q. Was it not a part of your duty to pro- 
tect the forests at all times against timber 
thefts, or other depredations on the state 
lands ? A. I considered it my duty to re- 
port any violations of that kind. 

Q. And did you, in fact, in the discharge 
of your duties, follow up every suggestion 
of trespass on state lands, and prosecute 
investigation thereof, to verify the truth of 
any report of the same, or to determine the 
character and extent thereof? A. I believe 
I did in each case. 
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Q. Weren't your duties embraced, in 
their performance, within certain territory? 

A. Well, I believe not. 

Q. Did you travel all over the state? 
A. No, sir, I went where I was sent by the 
department. 



Q. Aside from the assignments which you 
may have received for the performance of 
special services, weren't your duties under- 
stood to be performed with reference to 
some definite territory within the Adiron- 
dack region. 



Fac-Simile Notes of John P. Martin. 
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Explanatory. 

An Action', is a judicial proceeding, in- 
stituted in a court of law, for the purpose of 
obtaining redress for something done, or 
omitted to have been done, by one or more 
persons, natural or artificial', in respect of 
one or more persons, natural or artificial. 
The person instituting an acHoit is known 
as the//ainAy(insome states, compiainaHfi, 
and the person against whom the action is 
brought is known as the defendant. 

Articles of Agrbkment of Incorpo- 
ration.— These teVmsare now seldom used. 
The words agreement or contraclhv/t been 
substituted, in legal parlance, for the first, 
while the phrase "certificate of incorpora- 
tion " has superseded the second. An agree, 
ment or contract may be briefly defined to 
be a compact entered into between two or 
more persons, natural or artificial, to do, 
or not to do, a specified thing or things. 
A certificate of incorporation is a written 
instrument, the requirements of which 
are different in different States, by means 
of which the initial step in the creation 
of a corporation (artificial person) is 

I. " Action."— Proceed inga In court may for Ibe 
a«ke of coQTenience be diTtdtdlBio "■clioas" and 
'■ apecial ptocenlingi." It <g very difflcult Id briefly 
define the dlSennce beltveen Ibesc Amoue tbe 
poinlaof diHerencemaybtmenlionKllhefQlloiriiig; 
an acllDD ii inalHuled by attvice of proce»a-a auiu- 

judge andjury, while a jury la unknown to sp«ial 
proceedtn^sj the floal dFIerniinalion of an action 



K«n^«d^^urauant lo laoa passed bv Slate iejtiala. 
Thcyreceivealllheirvilalityand ' "'P?" '"ui. 



taken. It may be said that generally in 
this instrument should be set (orth the 
corporate name of the corporation pro- 
posed to be organized ; the object and 
nature of the business for which such cor- 
poration is to be formed ; where its business 
is to be carried on ; the amount and descrip- 
tion of its capital stock and the number of 
shares of which it shall consist ; the location 
of its principal business office ; the period 
of time of its corporate life ; number of its 
directors ; names and post-office addresses 
of its directors for the first year of its cor- 
porate existence, together with the post- 
office address of subscribers to the capital 
stock and the number of shares which each 
agrees to take. 

Assault and Battbry,— These words 
describe a familiar form of action to recover 
damages for injuries inflicted by one upoa 
the person of another. An action for as- 
sault without battery will lie. Assault is 
defined to be every laying of hands on the 
person of another; and every blow or 
push constitutes an assault, as does every 
attempt to offer with force and violence to 
do hurt to another. Battery, as distin- 
guished from an assault, is where one's per- 
son is actually struck or touched in a vio- 
lent, angry, rude or insolent manner. If a 
man is violently jostled out of the way, or 
spat upon, or has his hat insolently knocked 
off, or his hair is forcibly cut without his 
consent, he has an action for assault and 
battery. In connection with this subject 
the stenographer will hear such words as 
"did assault and beat the plaintiff," "did 
wrongfully and unlawfully beat, wound and 
injure the plaintiff," " did injure the plain- 
tiff in his mind, person and health," "did 
set upon and beat the plaintiff." 



The Stenographer. 
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Assign. — This word, with its derivatives 
— assignment, assignee, assignor — fre- 
quently occur in legal proceedings and die* 
tation of legal documents. Assign is used 
to convey the idea of transfering, or setting 
over, the title to property, or a right or in- 
terest therein. Thus: '*I hereby sell, 
assign, transfer and set over, ' ' etc. /Assign- 
ment is a term used to characterize the act 
oi assigning, as, for instance, *' he has made 
an assignment.*^ It is also the name of 
instrument by which the act is legally per- 
formed, as, " the 05 jf]^ffm^ff/ was typewrit- 
ten, and contained ten folios.'' The instru- 
ment by means of which a person transfers 
his property to a trustee for the benefit of 
creditors — commonly known as "failing" — 
is called, in the law, a ''general assignment,** 

This, no doubt, because the law requires 
that an insolvent debtor, who undertakes to 
make a ** general assignment,** shall assign 
all his property, both real and personal 
(except such as is exempt from levy and 
sale by virtue of an execution.) The person 
making an assignment is known as the 
assignor, while the one to whom it is made 
is dubbed the assignee. Words allied to 
this subject-matter are : Inventory, schedule 
of assets and liabilities, actual and nominal 
assets and liabilities, trust, trustee, credit- 
ors, claims, preferred, unpreferred, bond, 
advertise- ing-ment for presentation of 
claims. 

Alimony. — Money directed by the court 
to be paid by one party to the other party 
in a divorce suit. Often in divorce actions 
the court directs payment of a specific sum 
to defray the expense of the litigation — 
known to lawyers as ** counsel fee." The 
phrase ** alimony smd counsel fee" comes 
to the front in the early stages of most di- 
vorce cases. 

Absbntee.— This term is seldom used. 
As I understand its strict signification, it 
means a resident of the State who absents 
himself therefrom. 

Attach. — If a merchant's stock of 
"goods, wares and merchandise " has been 
siezed [good legal term] by virtue of a 
warrant of attachment, it would be proper 
to inquire '* were there sufficient grounds to 
attach the goods ? " If John Doe gives two 
mortgages upon his real property, and the 
last given is the first to be recorded, Lawyer 
Blowhard could honestly advise his client 



that the lien of the second mortgage did not 
attach before the first. The word attach is 
somewhat synonomous with grip — fasten. 
Words likely to be met when dealing with 
this subject : Warrant of attachment, under- 
taking, sufficiency of sureties, defects in 
affidavits, vacating the attachment, cheat 
and defraud, false and fraudulent represen- 
.tations, misrepresentations, siezed on at- 
tachment, sheri£f took possession. 



* c 



Some official stenographers evidently 
forget that a statute of New York State 
prescribes the size and quality ot paper 
upon which typewritten transcripts of testi*- 
mony shall be prepared, and the manner of 
binding the same. If the statute is not 
obeyed, and an action to recover for tran- 
script fees ensue, the defendant might set 
that up as a defense. The reply to such a 
defense would undoubtedly be that, by 
accepting, and not returning the transcript, 
the defendant had thereby waived his right 
to insist upon the statutory requirements. 



« « 



It is correct to speak of a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York State 
as ''Justice Sa-andSo." Technically, 
when performing judicial functions "in 
court," a judge of that court is actr 
ing as a "justice" thereof; and wheo 
exercising powers "oat of court," he is 
acting as a "judge" thereof. In the first 
instance the court is, theoretically, exerting 
its powers through one of its agencies or 
instruments, viz., a justice. In the second 
instance, the judge, by virtue of being a 
judicial officer of the Supreme Court, is 
endowed with certain powers which he may 
use " out of court," when he acts as a judge. 
In the first instance, an order made by 
Justice Gringo is called a "court order," 
while an order made by the same person as 
a judge is called a "judge's order. For a 
more extended discussion of this distinction 
see the article entitled "Common Sense 
and Law," commencing on page ii6 of 
The Stenographer for October, 1894. A 
"justice " of the Supreme Court would feel 
chagrin to have his title confused with that 
of a "justice" of the peace. Now if any 
reader can discern the justice of these nice 
distinctions, let him air his discernment in 
this department. 
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I recently received a letter from a stenog- 
rapher in a western city, describing one of 
his friends — his educational qualifications 
and experience — and asking advice as to 
the proper course to be pursued by his 
friend to become a practical reporter. The 
class of stenographers to which my corre- 
spondent's friend belongs is so large, and 
still growing, that I deem the matter suf- 
ficiently important to present to the public. 
My answer to the letter, which will sufficient- 
ly give the facts, was as follows : 

** The description of the imaginary person 
drawn by you is fairly typical ol an increas- 
ing class of shorthand writers. Hence 
your questions merit more than cursory 
examipation. 

"You paint a person thirty-five years of 
age, whoi at the age of twenty years, begins 
the ordinary work ol a clerk in an insurance 
office, and thereafter continuously performs 
that work for five years, at the expiration of 
which period of time he commences, by 
evening self-instruction to, and finally does, 
fit himself to be a stenographic amanuensis, 
and thereafter, in the same office, discharges 
his former clerical duties and the additional 
work of such stenographic amanuensis until 
the present time, now being * not an ex- 
tremely rapid writer,' and, potent reasons 
existing that he should seek other employ- 
ment, he becomes desirous of qualifying 
himself for law reporting *or any other 
kind of reporting graded somewhat similar ' 
to that, but his daily work is such that after 
its performance, while not totally incapaci- 
tated for mental exertion in the evening, 
yet he is indisposed thereto ; he is without 
a working knowledge of ''essential techni- 
calities and their meanings, is married, 
having a small family, and is so situated 
that it would not be convenient for him to 
be absent from, or to receive a person to 
aid him at his home evenings. You desire 
to know whether it is ' within the bounds of 
reason to suppose ' that such a person ' can 
secure the necessary facility' to qualify 
himself for law reporting, *or any other 
kind of reporting graded somewhat similar 
to that,' and, if so, how ; or, whether the 
ambition of this person is hopeless ? 

** My reply, based upon the state of facts 
submitted is: This person's aspiration is 
not without hope. It is within the bounds 
of reason that he may acquire the necessary 



qualifications to do the kinds of reporting 
described ; but its accomplishment would 
require the expenditure of great labor and 
the exercise of infinite patience, throughout 
a considerable period of time. 

" In what way should such person pro- 
ceed ? 

"It will be assumed that this person is 
properly equipped with the tools of an ordi- 
nary English education. 

"The two principal results for such person 
to achieve are (i) verbatim reporting speed, 
and (2) familiarity with the general element* 
ary groundwork of the field of reporting 
selected, and with its technology. 

"(a) The attainment of speed by such 
person might ordinarily be expected through 
the means of dictation, reporting sermons, 
lectures, conversations and anything else in 
the way of human utterance, falling within 
the range of his hearing during moments of 
leisure. 

" (b) Dictation to him by members of his 
family and by his friends should be possible. 

" (c) Reporting of sermons, lectures and 
conversations should be limited only by the 
desire and energy of the student. 

" While it is not to be expected that such 
person could enjoy uniform daily dictation 
and reporting practice, yet it is reasonable 
to require a certain amount of both every 
day. 

" (d) The matter to be dictated and re- 
ported should be, so far as possible, of the 
nature of that which would form the princi- 
pal elements in the field of reporting for 
which preparation is being made. Miscel- 
laneous matter should be embraced, how- 
ever, so that the mind and hand would not 
be confined to one channel and thereby be- 
come * one-sided.' 

"(e) This practice should be continued 
until a normal — that is, uniform, sustained 
— speed, on unfamiliar matter of at least 150 
words per minute, and a 'spurting' speed 
of from 175 to 200 per minute has been 
attained. 

"Two practicable methods present them- 
selves, by which such person may obtain 
knowledge of the elementary principles and 
technology of the chosen field of reporting, 
viz. : 

Mrs^, — By entering employment (in the 
capacity of stenographic amanuensis) suited 
to his shorthand speed and general qualifi' 
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cations, the nature of which employment 
would include dictation of matter peculiar 
to the selected field of reporting, and in 
which employment opportunity should exist 
for acquaintance with said technology and 
acquisition of knowledge of said elementary 
principles. For instance, if the prospective 
field of labor be that of law reporting, the 
would-be law reporter might -profitably 
enter a law office. 

" This latter suggestion has recently re- 
ceived public disapproval upon the ground, 
principally, that the work of the average 
law office amanuensis is not sufficient in 
amount or of proper rapidity to develop 
speed. While it cannot be gainsaid that 
such conditions exist in law offices, yet it 
must be admitted that the failure to develop 
speed and to acquire knowledge is due to 
the amanuensis rather than to his environ- 
ment. The atmosphere of legal technology 
which prevails in the law office is conducive 
to the making of the law stenographer, 
while the opportunities for study as respects 
time, books and persons ready to explain 
obscure matter, are of the highest. I trust 
that I shall not be charged with egotism if I 
assert that I speak upon this aspect of the 
subject with the authority of experience, not 
only as a practicing lawyer and court stenog- 
rapher, but as a former law office amanuen- 
sis and law student. 

"Sf^iww/.— By self-instruction, by reading 
and studying such books as teach said ele- 
mentary principles, and by which acquaint- 
ance may be cultivated with said technology. 
In the particular case being considered, 
assuming such person to have selected law 
reporting, he might be expected to quicker 
grasp the meaning of writers upon the law 
of insurance, and to sooner familiarize him- 
self with its technicalities than with any 
other ; so that a work upon insurance law 
might be studied and written out from dicta- 
tion, at first, with greater benefit than any 
other. 

"While possible, yet it is not practicable, 
to prescribe a detailed course which this 
person should follow to reach the desired 
end. That outlined as above should be 
sufficient to enable one of ordinary intelli- 
gence to lay out the groundwork of a suit- 
able plan of study and practice. 

"In reading this answer every element of 
the hypothesis above set forth should be 



considered. This advice will not fit every 
case. It is intended for such as the ' imagi- 
nary person ' delineated above, and not for 
every one who may desire to become a law 
reporter." 



* 
« « 



Inquiries and communications from cor- 
respondents upon subjects within the realm 
of this department are always welcomed, 
and, if desired, personal replies thereto will 
be made, when sufficient postage isi for- 
warded. 

Mr. Charles H. White, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., will accept my thanks for recent favors 
shown me. 



Notes. 



Miss Alice Fleming, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., wields the stenographic pen in that 
city and in New York City. She is fre- 
quently employed to take testimony in 
judicial and other proceedings. 

Arthur L. Dickinson, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., stenographer in the Surrogate's 
office at that city, narrowly escaped drown- 
ing, not long ago, in the Susquehanna river. 
He became exhausted while trying to reach 
shore, sinking twice, and was rescued with 
difficulty. 

David S. Veitch, official stenographer 
of the New York City Court of Special 
Sessions for the past thirty years, took his 
first vacation last August. He was first 
appointed upon the recommendation of 
Horace Greeley, having been a reporter on 
The Tribune. 

Messrs. Cohen & Matthews, of No. 
150 .Nassau street. New York City, stenog- 
raphers, do quite an extensive reporting 
business, principally in the field of law, but 
also other difficult and expert stenographic 
work. Among their force of stenographers 
is Mr. Frank Green. 

Mr. Wm. F. Fitzgbrald, the all-around 
stenographic reporter and teacher of Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., was employed by the super- 
intendents of the poor of New York State 
to report their annual convention, and his 
native city recently retained him to take the 
testimony in the investigation of its police 
board respecting sensational charges against 
the chief of police, while the daily press of 
that city secured him to report candidate 
Bryan's car-door speech. The speech, con- 
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sisting of 124 words, was delivered in the 
evening, and reported in a swaying crowd, 
note-book at arm's-length, with the rays of 
a search-light lantern illuminating its pages. 

The First Judicial District Court of New 
York City recently decided, that where a 
stenographer is employed by a firm of ste- 
nographers to report a judicial proceeding, 
no rate or amount of compensation being 
agreed upon, and the stenographer performs 
the work, the stenographer may recover the 
value of the same. The plaintiff in the 
case — a Brooklyn lady stenographer — did 
the work for a New York City firm of 
stenographers, who received therefor $67.50, 
and tendered the fair plaintiff I12.50, which 
she refused. Thereupon she brought suit 
against the firm for $75, and judgment, with 
costs, was rendered in her favor. Had there 
been an agreement as to the rate or amount 
of compensation, the decision would, no 
doubt, have been otherwise. 

Civil service examinations for stenog- 
raphers in New York State departments 
were held during the week commencing 
September 7th. Applicants were examined 
in handwriting, letter writing, spelling, tran- 
scribing shorthand notes and copying long- 
hand matter upon the typewriter, and Writ- 
ing shorthand from dictation, the grade in 
the last depending upon accuracy and rap- 
idity. First grade positions, with salaries 
not exceeding I720 per annum, candidates 
must show a speed of not less than ninety 
words a minute; second grade positions, 
salaries not more than |i,ooo, speed must 
be at least 120 words a minute, and for third 
grade positions, salaries over |i,ooo, appli- 
cants must write 150 words a minute. Ap- 
plicants must be residents and citizens of 
New York Slate, not less than 18 years of 
age, must file their applications with the 
Civil Service Commission at least five days 
in advance of examinations, and are re- 
quired to provide typewriters. 

H. W. Thorne. 



The New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association. 

The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Stenographers' Associa- 
tion, held at Syracuse, August 27th and 28th, 
was full of interest. We regret that we 
have not space to give the full report fur- 



nished us by its able Secretary, Mr. Kendrick 
C. Hill. The following papers were pre- 
sented and read : 

" Bits of Old Times," by Theo. C. Rose, 
of Elmira. "Shorthand and its Limita- 
tions," Thomas Allen Reed, of London. 
'• A New Theme for Our Consideration,** 
Geo. R. Bishop, of New York. "Some 
Educative Features of Court Reporting," 
by Edwin R. Gardiner, of Providence, R. I. 
** An Honest Folio," Henry C. Demming.of 
Harrisburg, Pa. "Shorthand Writing in 
Germany," Dr. Julius W. Zeibig, of Dres- 
den. A paper by David Wolfe Brown, of 
Washington, was not received in time to be 
read, but was ordered printed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

President, Robert R. Law, of Cambridge; 
Vice-President, Peter P. McLoughlin, of 
New York ; Secretary and Treasurer, Ken- 
drick C. Hill, of New York; Librarian, 
Miss M. Jeanette Ballantyne, of Rochester. 
Executive Committee—George H. Thorn- 
ton, of Bufifalo, Chairman ; William Loeb, 
Jr., of Albany; J. H. Wilson, of Syracuse; 
W. W. Osgoody, of Rochester ; Mrs. Clara 
A. White, of Elmira. 

W. H. Gurney Salter, of London, Rev 
Oliver Dyer, of Warren, R. L, and Mr. 
Theo. F. Shuey, of Washington, were elected 
to honorary membership. 

There were six active members elected : 
J. H. Wilson, court reporter, Syracuse; E. 
N. Robbins and Henry G. Smith, Supreme 
Court Reporters, New York ; Chas. H. 
Bailey, court reporter, Buffalo ; J. B. North, 
law reporter. Fort Edward ; Richard W. 
Ryan, law reporter. New York. 

The Twentv-second Annual Convention 
of the New York State Stenographer's As- 
sociation will be held at Ontario Beach, 
Thursday and Friday, August 26th and 
27th, 1897. 






The Typists' Gazette^ of August 27th, con- 
tains an article on * ' The Machine in High 
Latitudes ; " notes from * * All Over the Key- 
board ; " article number seven on "The Evo- 
lution of the Typewriter," a photographic 
sketch of Miss Leoline Hartley, and other 
interesting matter. There is much in this 
journal which will be of value to all readeis. 



Talks on Teaching — No. 3. 

THY theory of keeping a pupil writ- 
ing, writing, writing, has in prac- 
tice shown that, before he is au/are 
of the fact, he can read all that he can 
write-" This from a recent letter of an es- 
teemed "Friend," knowingnothing of these 
articles, but merely recalling her ownschool 
experience, ought to be conclusive on that 
point. 

PRIVATE TEACHING. 

Private teaching is or ought to be individ- 
ual instruction carried to perfection, a con- 
summation that can be but faintly followed 
where numbers are being taught. In accor- 
dance with the method under consideration, 
private leaching means dictation in report- 
ing from the beginning! and daily through- 
out the course, the teacher keeping an eye 
on the writing, giving occasional hints as to 
outlines, and showing when and where a 
vowel would be of service. In its most 
perfect form there should be no re-wriling of 
exercises, and no reading of shorthand ex- 
cept in transcribing. 

CORRECT WRITING. 

In order that notes may be readily read, 
it is, of course, essential that they be rightly 
written. With a teacher standing guard 
over a pupil it is easy to understand how 
this condition precedent can be ensured, 
but where numbers are taught simultane- 
ously, it is not so easy to see how the de- 
sired end may be attained. Yet it can be 
done, as the sequel will show, and it will be 
done to better advantage as time rolls on 
and teachers come to be impressed with the 
importance of the point and concentrate 
their attention upon it. 

THE REPORTING STYLE, 

"Vht supposed necessity of contracting out- 
lines and dropping vowels long after one 
has made a persistent endeavor to learn 



shorthand, has proved to be as fallacious 
and fraught with evil consequences as the 
old pedagogic delusion with regard to the 
importance of an extensive reading of short- 
hand. Teach your contracted outlines from 
the first and make one job of it ; use only 
distinguishing vowel-marks and there will 
be none left to drop. These are deductions 
from modern experience. 

THE LIMIT OF READING PRACTICE. 

In my last I intimated that the amount of 
shorthand to be read should correspond 
exactly with what has to be transcribed ; 
anything beyond that I consider a waste of 
energy, although it may be indulged in to 
any extent as a mere amusement. As soon 
as the desired speed on the typewriter has 
been attained, reading should cease ; this, of 
course, usually happens chiefly in [he case 
of advanced pupils who are in training for 
verbatim work. To illustrate: I am at 
present ''dictating" to two young ladies 
who are aiming, respectively, at general 
and medical reporting. Neither of them, I 
am sure, will ever voluntarily read a word 
of what is written — they know better than 
to squander their time after that fashion—; 
the latter is even writing a vast deal of mat- 
ter much of which she does not fully com- 
prehend, but she learns rapidly from the 
context (precisely as her teacher learns 
German), and the rest she hopes to get by 
after stud}'. Some would naturally begin 
the course with a dictionary ; my pupil will 
end it with one. When time permits, a pas- 
sage is glanced over and the spelling noted ; 
at other times a stop is made until some 
new orthographic monster has been care- 
fully surveyed. Just lately, observing how 
jauntily the pen was skimming across the 
page and contractions were being coined on 
the wing, I seemed for the moment to lose 
faith in my own theory and suddenly asked 
the dictatee to read a passage. But, didn't 
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she read ? Didn't she ? Natural orator that 
she is, she read with an enunciation and 
emphasis that made one almost imagine the 
language had been her own, hesitating only 
at the last hard word, which she could spell 
but could not with certainty pronounce. 
Yes, the theory is all right ; reading short- 
hand is the same old robber of time that 
it always has been, and I ought to have 
known it. 

HINDRANCE TO RBADING. 

Although the retention of the correspond- 
ing style would not defeat the purpose of 
having reporting notes read at sight, it 
would nevertheless greatly retard the ex- 
pected result, and it is a thousand pities 
that anything so inconsequential should be 
allowed to do that ; for, mark ye, the cer- 
tainty of speedy and spontaneous reading 
would put all systems on a level in that par- 
ticular, giving no advantage to the simple or 
log-bridge systems over the most cultured 
and complete. 

HELPS TO READING. 

Being convinced that the common con- 
ception and application of the principle of 
position is not favorable to the earliest at- 
tainment of ready reading, I will briefly 
describe an improvement which has given 
great satisfaction in that respect. Whether 
or not something analogous could be car- 
ried out in the case of the e. a. ah, vowel 
scale I do not know, but the subject is 
worthy of much thought and experiment. 
I long ago came to the conclusion that if the 
principle of position was to be put to its 
most desirable practical use, it ought to give 
so much of a clew to the Jirst part of a word 
as would generally enable us, with (and 
often without) the aid of the /ast vowel, to 
identify that word, — and so it has proved. 
In carrying out this idea the Jirst stem of a 
word is put in position by virtue of its lead- 
ing vowel. All the words in the language 
whose ^r5/ stems are governed by the vowel 
sounds a and o as heard (whether short, pro- 
longed, or in diphthongs) in the words, pant^ 
pond, pawned, pint, point, pound, are put in 
the first position ; the remaining words are 
written mostly on the line, — a few below. 
By this arrangement first position words 
(possibly and probably half the words of 
the language), governed as they are by open 
vowels closely related in sound, become in- 



tensely legible and rarely require vowel- 
marks. 

Another great help to reading lies in the 
use of honest outlines, freed, as far as pos- 
sible, from meandering lines, obtuse angles, 
and countless crazy contractions, so that 
one can afford to write in a style of reason- 
able dimensions ; in this last respect the 
Munson is preeminently the model for us all. 

Referring to a remark of mine in a for- 
mer number concerning a page of Munson, 
Mr. H. L. Andrews (his mind fixed on the 
subject of reading matter) asks : ''Why 
should not equally well-made notes be a 
treat to students of phonography? " How- 
ever well-made, notes will not be as legible 
as Munson 's^if contracted much below his 
standard. That almost any kind of notes 
become legible in time is another matter. 
The point is well worth the attention of 
"students of phonography" if any such 
there be among the learners of the present 
day. 

John Watson, 
I £. Fayette St., Balto., Md. 




The Employer's Side. 

LARGE amount of matter 
^^S^^ I has been printed in the 
shorthand journals regard- 
ing the stenographer, but 
little, if anything, has been 
said of the employer. The complaint 
has often been made to me by stenogra- 
phers, especially lady stenographers, that 
employers are disobliging and often unjust in 
many things. The chief complaint seems to 
be that the correspondence is always left 
until late in the afternoon, compelling the 
stenographer to remain until six o'clock, or 
even later. 

It is not my purpose to repeat complaints 
against employers, but to endeavor to pre- 
sent the latter's side of the case. A few 
days before Christmas, an express package 
was delivered to me. While I was signing 
the receipt for it, the delivering clerk took 
occasion to complain about his hours, stat- 
ing that he had been working for several 
days from seven o'clock in the morning 
until eleven at night, and without increased 
compensation. When he had taken his de- 
parture, I wondered if he was carrying this 
tale of woe to every customer to whom he 






delivered packages. To tell the truth I 
thought him decidedly ungrateful. He was 
receiving probably sixty dollars a month. 
Had he chanced to resign his position, there 
are more than a thousand men in this city 
who would have been exceedingly thankful 
to obtain it. The American Express Com- 
pany is a very extensive corporation. It has 
many thousands of dollars invested in its 
business. It has men of brains and execu- 
tive ability conducting its affairs. It is ow- 
ing to these facts that this expressman was 
enabled to provide for himself and family in a 
very satisfactory manner. I think it will be 
agreed that he does not possess brains 
enough to run such an enterprise as the 
American Express Company. He has not 
the capital to enable him to become even an 
employer of tens, instead of thousands. 
All the brains and ability which that man 
possesses are barely sufficient for him to 
fill the position whioh he holds, and yet he 
was grumbling. 

What would the stenographer of to-day 
be without the executive ability, the indus- 
try, and the brains of the employer ? 

It is the executive ability of the employer 
which enables the stenographer to earn a 
comfortable livelihood. The stenographer 
is, to a great extent, entirely dependent 
upon his employer. It may be said that 
this is not so ; that if a stenographer and the 
employer disagree, the former, if capable, 
could secure another position. Very true, 
but it would have to be in the service of 
some one who has brains and ability suffi- 
cient to conduct a business requiring the 
use of a stenographer. I think that we, as 
stenographers, as clerks, as mechanics, as 
laborers of all kinds, should entertain a pro- 
found respect for our employer who gives 
us an opportunity to earn our living: in 
other words, we should respect the hand 
that feeds us. In doing this, there need be 
no servility, but simply an honest acknowl- 
edgment of credit and honor due. 

Brother stenographers, and sisters, too, if 
you do not like this presentation of the case, 
or if you think I have rather belittled the 
importance of our craft, simply exercise the 
ability, if you have it, and become an em- 
ployer yourself. I sincerely hope the day 
will come when I shall be an employer of 
others, and not an employee ; but so long 
'as I am the latter, I shall give due credit to 
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the brains, the executive ability, and the 
business acumen, of the man, the men, or 
the corporation through which I am permit- 
ted to earn my bread and butter and the 
necessary habiliments of civilization. 

H. L. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Patents. 

Issued from Aug. 4, 1896, to Sept. 8, inclusive. 
565,128. C. E. Yetman, of Oak Park, Ills., 
Combined Typewriter and Telegraphic Trans- 
mitter. 

565.179- J- S. Rhoades, of Birmingham, Eng., 
Typewriter Keyboard. 

565,148. E. Terry, of Ithaca, N. Y.. Type- 
writer Machine. 

565.357- V. F. Lake, of Pleasantville, N. J., 
Inking Mechanism for Typewriting Machines. 

565,009. J. B. Lyford, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
Mechanical Movement for Typewriter Ma- 
chines. 

Issued August ix, 1896. 

565,716. W. J. Barron, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Typewriting Machine. 

565,728. J. M. Fairfield, of Hartford, Conn., 
Typewriting Machine. 

565,482. O. F. Mayer, of Berlin, Germany, 
Typewriting Machine. 

565,694. C. Sears, of Cleveland, Ohio., Car- 
riage Feeding Mechanism for Typewriting 
Machines. 

Issued August 18, 1896. 

565,232 W. B. Schwartz, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., Typewriting Machine. 

Issued August 25, 1896. 

566,289. J. B. Baker, of Naples, Texas, Type- 
writer Attachment. 

566,442. T. Cahill, of New York, N. Y., 
Typewriting Machine. 

566,502. J. M. Fairfield, of Hartford, Conn., 
Typewriting Machine. 

566,536. J. W. Rich and R. H. Ross, of Phil- 
adelphia, Device for Shifting Rollers of Type- 
writing Machines. 

Issued September 8, 1896. 

567.241. W. P. Kidder, of Boston, Mass., 
Key-action for Typewriting Machines. 

567,347- A. Matteson, of Portland, Oregon, 
Typewriting Machine. 

567»365- Thos. C. Spurey, of Cincinnati, O., 
Typewriting Machine. 

567.242. W. P. Kidder, of Boston, Mass., 
Typewriting Machine. 

Information regarding any of the above 
patents, or copies of the same, may be had 
upon application to Joseph L. Atkins, No. 900 
F Street, Washington, D. C, N. W., by 
whom this list is furnished. 
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Neatness. 

ONE'S first thought may be that this 
is synonymous with accuracy ; but 
a little reflection will show that, 
although these qualifications are closely re- 
lated, they are separate and distinct. It 
will be remembered that in treating accu- 
racy a month ago we touched but slightly 
on speed, — for the reason that to be correct 
in one's work it is not necessary to sacrifice 
speed. However, it is a much harder task 
to combine rapidity and neatness ; one can 
attain accuracy, neatness and speed, but the 
speed, in such a combination, comes last, 
for if our first aim be speed, we shall soon 
learn that accuracy and neatness are diffi- 
<:ult to win. We should like to advise that 
neatness never be sacrificed to speed ; but 
the ups and downs, — or '* storms and calms*' 
— of a business office remind us that there 
are times when everything must stand aside, 
while, at the expense of appearance, style 
and even correctness itself, the letter, agree- 
ment or whatever it may be must be 
rushed through ; such occasions, fortu- 
nately are the exception, and we know that 
*' circumstances alter cases." Experience 
will demonstrate the wisdom ot acting on 
the principle of '* slow but sure,** — as speed 
is sure to follow ; and possessing three such 
aids, — accuracy, neatness and speed, — the 
stenographer is one in deed and in fact. 

We have been rather amused, in reading 
the recent papers on " The Ideal Type- 
writer,** that the gentlemen almost invari- 
ably confined neatness to 

DRESS OR PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

Now, it is a foregone conclusion that a lady 
will be neat; and it is not our mission to 
dictate what our feminine readers shall 
wear ; as one of them has fitly said, ** Sten- 
ographers should not be singled out as a 



class and advised regarding their personal 
appearance, for in this relation their position 
is not different from that of other women 
who are employed.'* Now, neatness in ap- 
pearance is not always an indication that 
this condition will be extended to one's 
work; indeed, we have known stenogra- 
phers that were models of neatness and 
** style'* in dress, who gave so much time 
to same that they had little left for their 
work.—which suffered in appearance in con- 
sequence. Then again, we have seen sten- 
ographers who were somewhat indifferent 
or careless about dress, turning out work 
that was first-class in every respect,— pat- 
terns ot neatness. Let us hope that the 
happy medium will be reached. Some day 
we may be brave enough to speak of the 
appearance of the gentlemen in offices,— 
from the ** ideal typewriter's " standpoint 
(and she has a very decided opinion, too !) ; 
but the time is not ripe. 

Neatness is one of the best indications of 
character ; we ought to have such respect 
for it as to feel that a letter leaving our 
hands in a more or less slovenly state re- 
flects just as much upon us as a total disre- 
gard of the ordinary rules of politeness. 
This is not impracticable, if our purpose be 
deep enough, and our resolution firm. 
*'But,*' inquires some one, *'am I, in a 
busy day, to re-write a sheet on which I 
have spent precious moments, because I 
have inadvertently struck the wrong letters, 
or otherwise marred its appearance ? " Not 
necessarily ; of course, it were better if, in 
the first place, these mistakes could be 
avoided ; but, if they are unavoidable, that 
sheet ought not to be passed in as a finished 
production until effort shall have been made 
to put it into presentable condition ; at this 
point it will be apropos to mention an inge- 
nious and feasible method for erasingi 
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evolved by our friend and frequent contrib- 
utor, Miss E. G. Fowler, and which we 
recommend favorably to our readers : — 

ERASURES. 

"It is comparatively easy to make eras- 
ures when dealing with a single copy ; but 
when one or more carbon copies are to be 
made, the eraser, whether of metal or rub- 
ber, cannot be used except by sacrificing 
the under copy to the upper ; while, to take 
the work out, make the double erasure and 
replace, is a process requiring considerable 
time. The expedient which I suggest is not 
adapted to all conditions, but, given a good 
quality of paper, well sized, and a black 
record ribbon past its first freshness, and a 
good result can be had — especially in cases 
of transposition or of striking the wrong 
key, where merely the correction of one or 
two characters is required. 

" Draw the carriage back, and print the 
correct characters over those first written, 
holding down the space bar at each end and 
striking several times, so as to make a deep 
impress. Then go on to the end of the 
page, and, after the sheets are out of the 
machine, take an eraser ot harsh rubber 
and go lightly over the spot. The original 
lines will tend to disappear, and the heavy 
lines of the correction will be toned down 
to about the appearance of the rest of the 
page. Of course, the same plan will not 
apply to the under copy, or copies, but it 
will be found in most cases, that the word 
will there appear in its new form, slightly 
blurred but still legible, and in fair shape for 
a reference copy, which is often the sole 
purpose of the carbon." 

Mistakes are more glaring upon the type- 
written page than the pen permits, and a 
poor speller's safety lies in handwriting ; in 
the detection of flaws the typewriter serves 
as a veritable * ' Sherlock Holmes ! ' ' There 
is a moral in all this for us, and we should 
guard against falling into the easy habit of 
doing indifferent work, from which a sudden 
critical turn of our employer will unpleas- 
antly awaken us. As an end to an already 
too long sermon — let us set a high standard 
and aim to reach it, in season and out. 

Specializing. 

The pessimists are anxiously inquiring, 
"What is to become of the shorthand pro- 
fession if competition grows any fiercer, as 



it is sure to do ? " The subject is a vast one, 
and we shall not undertake its discussion — 
at least at this juncture ; but a bright mem- 
ber of the craft, whom we met recently, 
gave as her opinion that the salvation of the 
profession will lie in making a specialty of 
some branch, following the lead of other 
workers — in the professions, the sciences, 
the arts and trades. For example, why 
should not a stenographer learn all she can 
of the insurance business in connection with 
her calling, and increase her value in that 
way, really making herself indispensable ; 
or the engineering business, the architectu- 
ral, medical and legal professions, etc., etc. ? 
Is it too much to predict that some time in 
the not very distant future the general ste- 
nographer will be merged into the insur- 
ance, architectural, engineering, legal or 
medical stenographer, and what not? It 
would be preferable to become well ground- 
ed and thorough in one of these lines, and 
thus make one's standing unique in its se- 
curity, rather than to possess a general idea 
of a number of trades or professions, and 
yet not to know enough more than some 
one else to be singled out or preferred, if it 
came to a choice. 

Correspondence. 

Miss Anna M. Laise, a successful teacher 
of shorthand in Washington, has favored us 
with a copy of an open letter she wrote 
recently to the Evening Star of that city ; 
and we wish we had enough space to give 
it in full. The letter was prompted by no- 
ticing frequently in the newspapers an adver- 
tisement of the following purport : '* Wanted, 
a rapid and accurate typewriter ; hours, 9 to 

5 ; |6 per week ; state speed and experience; 
must furnish machine." Miss Laise rightly 
says that such cases as this give sufficient 
grounds for the formation of labor unions ; 
adding that, from the wording of the. ad- 
vertisement, an expert is desired ; and 
granting, for argument, that the candidate 
averages only 50 words per minute in type- 
writing, the seven working hours of the day 
will allow her to write 21,000 words, which, 
at the current rate of 60 cents per thousand, 
amounts to $12.60 worth of work in a day, 
or, in a week of six days, $75.60 — all for the 
paltry stipend of j6 per week — machine 
thrown in ! We hope that just such pub- 
licity as this will lead to the disappearance 
of all similar absurd advertisements, and 
give a well merited rebuke to the unreason- 
able seeker after much for nothing. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Pull Outlines. 

IT is not at all necessary, in order to be 
an expert reporter, that you should 
use many abbreviations. A simple, 
easily written style of shorthand is what 
succeeds. We were particularly struck 
with this fact in looking over the shorthand 
notes of Mr. E. V. Murphy, which recently 
appeared in the Phonographic World. 

Many text-books teach you to write Ch' 
for charge; Mr. Murphy writes Ch-Ra-J. 
Instead of Fet' for feature, he writes F-Chr. 
He writes coinage K-N-J, not using the n 
hook for two reasons : first, because of the 
backward motion which it would impart to 
the hand, and, second, because of the greater 
difSculty of joining the J to the stem Ken. 
We notice Mr. Murphy uses the old form 
for Vr, which is present stem Wa. By the 
way, Mr. Isaac Pitman is re-introducing its 
use. Believe, he writes B-La-V ; delight, 
D-Let \ repeal, Ra-P-eL ; bill, B-eL ; amend- 



ment, M-N-D-Mnt; determination, D-Tr- 
M-Nshn ; several, sV-Rel ; criticism, Kr-T- 
sZ-M ; requirement, aR-K-aR-Mnt. 

Mr. Theodore F. Shuey, who, with Mr. 
Murphy, has charge of the reporting ot the 
United States Senate, for consists, writes 
Con dot-sSts; county, K-N-T; Engbnd, 
Glend ; return, Ra-T-aRn ; tenantry, 
T-N-Nt-Ra. 

Here we see Mr. Shuey does not use the 
o hook after the T on accoiut of its being 1 
backward motion, but prefers the forward 
motion of the stem N. For house, he writes 
S"; middle, M-Dl : fact, F-K-T; called, 
K-eLd. Extreme brevity of outline and 
overloadinfc the memory with word-signs 
and contractions, are the pitfalb of muT 
of the aspiring youngsters. 
.». 

Vacation is over. We enjoyed it very 
much, and trust that our readers haveb: 
an equally good time. 

Prof. Wm. L. Mason is the auUiorof 
the new Lesson Cards published by Messn. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

,•. 

Wb have not space to properly notke 
the new edition of Bates Torrey's "Insunc- 
tion in Practical Shorthand." 

Miss Turner is making an interesting 
department, and we trust the ladies will 
appreciate it by writing to her. 

Thb newspapers of Newark, N.J., lia<e 
been having a discussion upon the value of 
shorthand instruction in the public sdiools. 
There seems to be a difference of ofMnion 
in the matter. 

To every subscriber who will write us 
enclosing six cents in postage stampSi "< 
will send a copy of "Celestial Writing." 
free. This is Prof. Barlow's contribution to 
cursive shorthand. 
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Thr New York State Stenographers' As- 
sociation must have been worth going miles 
to attend. We regret our inability to be 
present We think the Association should 
be grateful to its active secretary for his 
arduous and effective labors in its behalf. 



*•• 



Everybody is looking forward to better 
times. Whatever may be the cause, every- 
one realizes that times have been *'hard." 
Let us all hope that there may be a '* good 
time coming" for each and every worthy 
stenographer throughout the country. 



« 
« » 



Subscriptions have been coming in fairly 
well. We thank those who have so kindly 
interested themselves in our behalf. Every 
reader can send in at least one new sub- 
scriber. Try it, and see how easy it is, and 
remember how much good it will do all of 
us connected with the magazine. 



»•« 



We have a large number of subscribers 
among the students of shorthand schools. 
Upon each one of them we would urge the 
importance of a thorough mastery of the 
fundamental principles of the system they 
are studying. Only he who lays the founda- 
tions broad and strong, can expect to build 
a useful and enduring superstructure there- 
upon. 



» 



The closing paragraph of last month's 
article headed **The Benefit of the Doubt," 
page 59, was accidentally omitted. Upon 
reading it, our readers will understand that 
it gives appositeness to the title: ''Such 
experiences as above outlined are not the 
rare exception — they are rather to be classed 
as representative instances ; and this being 
so, I claim, for all the typewriters who may 
have to do their work under like conditions. 
The Benefit of the Doubt." E. G. F. 



There are too many poorly-prepared 
graduates of shorthand schools. There are 
too many who, having taken a diploma, 
think there is no occasion for further study 
or practice. Thousands are unable to get 
work because they will not properly fit 
themselves to do good work. One of the 
best methods to develop enthusiasm and 
insure the proper mastery of the art is to 
subscribe for and read a good shorthand 
magazine, and diligently put in practice the 
many lessons of wisdom which are to be 
found in it 



»*« 



Hints to Applicants for 
Positions. 

A GENTLEMAN, in writing to the 
editor, says that a young man in 
applying for a position as stenog- 
rapher should at least sign his name with 
pen and ink, and not with the typewriter, 
and he believe it would be to the interest of 
the applicant to write the whole letter with 
pen and ink. The editor of Thb Stenog- 
rapher would suggest that in making 
application for a position it would be well to 
take a fair dictation for at least ten minutes, 
transcribe the same upon the typewriter, 
and send it with the printed matter from 
which the dictation was taken, stating ex- 
actly how long it took to transcribe. It 
would be well to tabulate the results, show- 
ing how many words per minute were writ- 
ten from dictation, how many words per 
minute were transcribed upon the machine, 
and especially to honestly and fairly state 
how many mistates were made in the 
transcript. 



The Literary Worlds under date of July 
31st, announces that The Stenographer 
will be represented in England by Mr. 
W. H. Jones. It makes a fair presentation 
of our objects and aims, for which it will 
please accept our thanks. 
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Isaac Pitnparp Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Prlttcipal of the MetropolitAii School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Tjrpewriting:, 156 Fifth A venae (New 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Pboaopaphy 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. 30, 35, 44, 75 and 79. 



We have much pleasure in announcing 
that an entirely new text-book of the Isaac 
Pitman shorthand entitled, ** Phonographic 
Lesson Cards/' will be published by Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, of 33 Union Square, 
New York, on or about November 15th 
next. The work is from the pen of a well- 
known American teacher and law reporter 
of over 15 years' standing, and being printed 
by J. J. Little & Co., of this city, the print- 
ers of the ''Complete Phonographic In- 
structor" will, of course, be copyright in 
this country, and admirably suited to the 
req uirements of the American student. The 
author remarks that ''after twelve years' 
experience in teaching shorthand from the 
regular text-books, he found, in many cases, 
the pupil either evinced a strong desire to 
get a smittering of the advanced principles 
shown in the back of the book, and so did 
not do justice to the lesson in hand, or, 
from motives of curiosity, became discour- 
aged at the hard work ahead, and so gave up 
the study before completing half the course. 
The originator o( this method then con- 
ceived the idea of arranging each principle, 
and everything appertaining to it, on a sepa- 
rate leaf, called a "Card," and presentmg 
but one of these at a time to the learner, 
and insisting upon his careful study of the 
Card in hand, before passing on to the next, 
thus insuring not only thorough work, but 
depriving the student of the means for dis- 
couragement presented in the usual meth- 
ods of study. The cards are handsomely 
engraved, and contain numerous practice 
exercises in shorthand, composed of care- 
fully-selected words, and with the principles 
so arranged as to follow each other in logi- 
cal order, each one laying the foundation 
for the intelligent study of the next. There 
is just enough on each card to <:onstitute 
one easy lesson, and not more than can be 
quickly comprehended by an intelligent 
mind." The work is a new and original 
method of teaching shorthand, and should 
be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 
dent. The work, which is a complete ex- 
position of the Isaac Pitman system, will be 
published at the moderate price of one 
dollar. The publishers will be pleased to 
send specimen pages on application. 



» « « 



Mr. Thomas Curtis, is now proprietor of 
the Dahl College of Music and Shorthand, 
which is now located at 31 1-3 13 Washington 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Geo. Soul^, of Soul^'s Commercial Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La., will send to all who 
write for it, a pamphlet on the different 
systems of shorthand. 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

I will now put before the House the Dam- 
ber of ships which we propose to add to 
those which are now under construction. 
We propose to add five battleships, four 
first-class cruisers, three second-class cruis* 
ers, SIX third-class cruisers, and twenty-eight 
torpedo destroyers. With regard to the 
torpedo boats, I must inform the house that 
we have ordered eight of them in anticipa- 
tion of the verdict of the House, and that if 
the House should now choose it may strike 
them off the number we now propose. 
With regard to the list of cruisers, the 
House will observe that they are mostly 
proposed to be constructed according to 
existing types, namely, the Diadem, the 
Talbot, the Arrogant, and the Pelorus. The 
five first-class battleships are to be improved 
Renowns. To avoid misconception, I maj 
say that the designs were prepared by Sir 
William White himself. He has been inca- 
pacitated during some months, but before 
he left to seek the restoration of his health, 
he was able to approve the whole of the 
program which we now propose to the 
House. (Cheers.) His autnority is a grwl 
authority, for Sir William White has built 
139 ships* and not one of those 139 ships 
has had a deeper draught, or has erred in 
stability on the calculations he made. 
(Hear, hear.) His recent ships, the Mag- 
nificent and the Majestic, had 200 tons less 
weight when commissioned than as de- 
signed, and naval constructors will know 
what that means. (Hear, hear.) These 
new Renowns will be 394 feet in length and 
74 feet in breadth. They will be of 12,900 
tons displacements, or 2,000 tons smaller 
than the Majestic ; and they will draw two 
feet less of water — a point to which we at- 
tach great importance. They will have the 
same coal endurance and rather greater 
speed than the Majestic. We have not sac- 
rificed speed, we have not sacrificed coal- 
carrying capacity. They will be fitted with 
water-tube boilers, and will consequently be 
able to steam further, and at a higher rate 
of speed. In speed, in armament, in coal- 
carrying capacity, the ships will be equal to 
the Majestic, which is 2,000 tons larger, but 
the difference is in armor. 



49 Isaac Pieman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, I1.50 * Business Correspondence. Nos. z and a, eacn, 30 cents. For sale by 



I«aac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Bribe Reporting Notes. 
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«%Messr8. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willine to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correspondence solicited. 
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Benn Pitmaip Departnpcnt. 

Conducted bt D. D. Mubllbr. 

Secretary of The Bartlett Commercial College. Cincinnati, and Teacher of Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
and Penmanship ; also Director of the Commercial Department of the Mountain 
Chautauqua, Mt. I^ake Park, Md., August 5-25, 1896. 



Key to Shorthand Notes of August 

Number. 

FOR A CLEAN CAMPAIGN. 

Two great groups of good citizens look 
forward, once in four years, to a Presidential 
campaign with apprehension. The first 
group is made up of the businessmen whose 
experience is that these campaigns interfere 
with domestic trade by creating a feeling of 
uncertainty and hesitation. The other group 
consists of religious people whose experi- 
ence is that there is a danger of bitterness, 
malignity and ' falsehood, with the serious 
consequences attending an epidemic of im- 
morality. 

We are at the opening of one of these 
quadrennial contests and the apprehensions 
they occasion are already felt. Perhaps 
business men are less disturbed than they 
have been at the outset of former campaigns, 
for the special reason that business has not 
been good for several years, and cannot be 
made much worse. A kind of lassitude and 
resignation to hard times deadens the sense 
of peril. Besides, in our peculiar conditions, 
the campaign may in this respect reverse the 
rule and make business better. 

But people who think about and work for 
the moral well-being of the country cannot 
feel certain of a clean campaign. Let it be 
remembered that this interest is deeper and 
higher than the business interest — that, 
indeed, sound prosperity depends on morals, 
and that the demoralization of a foul cam- 
paign spread over the whole nation is the 
worst epidemic of immorality that ever 
scourged a free and self-governed people. 
It penetrates every home ; it soils every 
man of us. Promiscuous mud throwing 
hits everybody before the dirty business is 
ended. The campaign lie makes liars by 
wholesale. Slander defiles a million con- 
sciences. No year ever had revivals enough 
to overcome the evil of one campaign of 
scurrility and lying. 

Let good men give notice in advance that 
this must be a clean campaign. Let them 
emphasize their will that there shall not be 
a deluge of mud throwing, an epidemic of 



slander, a brutal contest of political men- 
dacity. Let the pulpit call for decency frith 
a unanimous voice. Let the leaders in 
politics agree in advance that they will fight 
this battle on its merits and tolerate no 
departures from the plain paths of decency 
in speech and in print. We have had decent 
political contests ; if we begin this one with 
the right kind of moral purpose, we can 
make it memorable for the high plane on 
which it will be conducted. — Editorial from 
** The Chautauquan ^^ for June, 



The Bartlett College Annual 

Outing. 

It has become the custom of the above* 
named Institution to take its pupils on an 
outmg some time during the hot months of 
July and August of each year. This year 
the outmg occurred July ii^iS, and the 
place, South Haven, Michigan, Lake Michi- 
gan, popularly spoken of as ' * South Haven 
by the Sea." 

The College had its own special train, 
consisting of nine solid, vestibuled coaches, 
four of which were chair cars. The party 
numbered about three hundred people, com- 
prising pupils and their relatives and friends. 
This is free to all pupils of the College how 
deport themselves in a creditable manner 
and do good work throughout the year. 
To the relatives and friends of pupils, the 
nominal charge of sixteen dollars is made 
for the eight days' outing. This sum covers 
all expenses, including railroad fare, hotel 
bills, sail-boat rides, concerts, etc. 

The train left the city via. the Big Four, 
at 9 A. M., arriving at Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, 6 P. M. After supper the party 
was transported to South Haven by steamer 
on Lake Michigan, arrivinp^ about 9 P. M. 
The reception which was given them by the 
p;ood people of South Haven can better be 
imagined than described. As they ap- 
proached, all along the shore could be seen 
immense bonfires and a grand pyrotechnical 
display. On the immediate entry to the 
harbor was seen the word wblcomb, in 
letters of fire, on the piers on both sides. 
Then every bell, whistle, and cannon in the 
town was brought into action. This, com- 
bined with the welcoming shouts of the 
multitude of the people on the shore, made 
it, indeed, an inspiring occasion and one 
which will be long remembered by the for- 
tunate and happy recipients. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger-{^ichter DepartnQcnt. 

Conducted by Da. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsbergcr Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

United States Plow Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

Gentlemen : Your favor of the 24th 
inst, in regard to the last car of iron we 
shipped you, is received. We find that the 
railroad company forwarded this car via. 
Peoria, as you say, and they advised us that 
all shipments to you will be routed in this 
way. The previous shipments we made you 
all went via. Chicago, and it was our under- 
standing that there would be no change. 
They say that it is a shorter route, and that 
the cars will go through more promptly. 

We will get the other car out just as soon 
as we possibly can. We are rather crowded 
with orders for early delivery, and will have 
to shut down soon for some repairs, but will 
try to ship your cars before doing so. 

Yours respectfully, 



**♦ 



Peabody Wire Nail Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 20th 
inst., inclosing order for bar iron and Bes- 
semer steel, is received. We do not roll 
any steel, and will, therefore, have to cancel 
that part of the order. We have entered 
the specifications for the bar iron, and will 
forward to you what we can from stock the 
first of next week. The balance we will 
have to make, and we do not think we will 
be able to ship it before the latter part of 
July, as we close down on the first of the 
month for annual inventory and repairs. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, we 
remain, 

Yours respectfully. 



* 
» * 



Reporting Style. 

Extract from the letter of acceptance of 
the Republican nominee for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, the Hon. Garret A. Hobart : 

Gentlemen : I have already, in accept- 
ing the nomination for the office of the 
Vice-Presidency, tendered me by the Na- 



tional Republican Convention, expressed 
my approval of the platform adopted by 
that body as the party basis of doctrine. 
In accordance with accepted usage I beg 
now to supplement that brief statement of my 
views by some additional reflections upon 
the questions which are in debate before the 
American people. 

The platform declarations in reference to 
the money question express clearly and 
uiynistakably the attitude of the Republican 
party as to this supremely important sub- 
ject. We stand unqualifiedly for honesty 
in finance and the permanent adjustment of 
our monetary system, in the multifarious 
activities of trade and commerce to the ex- 
isting gold standard of value. We hold 
that every dollar of currency issued by the 
United States, whether of gold, silver or 
paper, must be worth a dollar in gold, 
whether in the pocket of the man who toils 
for his daily bread, in the vault of the sav- 
ings bank which holds his deposits, or in 
the exchanges of the world. 

The money standard of a great nation 
should be as fixed and permanent as the 
nation itself. To secure and retain the best 
should be the desire of every right-minded 
citizen. Resting on stable foundations, 
continuous and unvarying certainty of value 
should be its distinguishing characteristic. 
The experience of all history confirms the 
truth that every coin, made under any law. 
howsoever that coin may be stamped, will 
finally command in the markets of the 
world the exact value of the materials 
which compose it. The dollar of our 
country, whether of gold or silver, should 
be of the full value of one hundred cents, 
and by so much as any dollar is worth less 
than this in the market by precisely that 
sum will some one be defrauded. 






Note.— The pamphlet, "The New Era 
of Phonography,'' as well as the circular 
"A Practical Lesson in G. R. Phonog- 
raphy,'' explain the general principles of 
the Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge 

to any reader of The Stenographer who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

— Dr» R, Tombo, 



The Stenographer. 



Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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]\Iunson Department. 

CoPYBiOHT, 1896, by James n, Muxfsoxr. 

Shorthand notes prepared by J. N. Kimball, A.880ciation Businest InsUtute 
23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



Before I close, one word from myself. T 
have heretofore spoken of the prisoner as 
his counsel ; I may also speak of him in 
my character as a man ; and I can testify 
that in the four weeks' acquaintance I have 
had, hearing him converse with freedom 
and explam all his secre^ thoughts, in 
spite of the odious crime with which he is 
charged, I have formed an estimate of him 
little short of admiration, for his honesty of 
purpose, freedom from deception and mal- 
ice, and courageous resolution to abide by 
the principles to which he was reared. I 
find in him none of that obstinacy which 
perseveres in crime because it is committed, 
and hopes to secure admiration in a feigned 
consistency. Neither is there about him a 
false desire of notoriety, or a cowardly effort 
to screen himself from punishment; only 
one prominent anxiety— that is, lest people 
should think him a hired assassin, or a 
brute ; an aversion to being made a public 
spectacle of, and a desire to be tried at the 
hands of his fellow citizens. 

Altogether, I think we may safely apply 
to him, without spurious sympathy or exag- 



geration, the words which were said of 
Brutus— 

" This was the noblest Roman of them all ; 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And sa y to all the world, ' This was a man.' " 

i I commit him, then, without hesitation, to 
your charge. You have fought on the same 
fields, and as you have never been wanting 
in mercy to the defeated, so I know you 
will not be wanting in mercy to him. 

You have all commanded private soldiers, 
and as you could estimate the enthusiasm 
of your own men, so you will know how to 
estimate the enthusiasm of those who fought 
against you. The lives of all of you have 
shown that you were guided in all perpleii- 
ties by the stern and infallible dictates of 
conscience and duty, and I know that you 
will understand and weigh in your judgment 
of the prisoner, dictates and duties so kin- 
dred to your own. 



The Ohio Stenographers' Association 
elected Mr. C. W. Chestnut, Cleveland, O., 
as President, and Mrs. S. Louise Pattcson. as 
Secretary and Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Willard K. Bush, stenographer to 
the Mayor of Detroit, Mich., in subscribing 
to our magazine, says : ** I believe it to be a 
valuable aid to progressive stenographers." 

H. P. Sheets, of Harrison burgh, Va., an 
experienced shorthand amanuensis, is study, 
ing court reporting with M. Jeanette Ballan. 
tyne, at 127 and 129 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Miss Ballantyne was official 
stenographer of the Monroe County, N. Y., 
Surrogate's Court from October, 1878, to 
August, 1885, inclusive, and reported the 
most noted will contests of Monroe County. 
She intends hereafter to make a specialty of 
preparing stenographers for court work. 

Mr. J. E. Fuller, Secretary of the At- 
lanta Business College, under date of August 



28th, writes as follows: "Your editorial 
department will doubtless be interested to 
learn of the death of Mr. A. F. Cooledge, 
late official reporter of this circuit. Mr. 
Cooledge's death occurred on the ^5th inst 
Judge Lumpkin has appointed Gus Hoke as 
his successor. Mr. Hoke has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Cooledge during the last eight 
years, and will make a very efficient official. 



Shorthand Correspondents | 
Wanted | 

^ nnnrLTUinn vvnTt/uinnnnnnruuiariJiB 

Any subscriber to Thb Stenographbr, desiring 
to correspond in shorthand with others for mutual im- 
provement, will be j^ranted one free insertion of bis 
or her name and address under this heading. 

In the Gabelsberger system (both English 
and German), by Miss Clara H. Josephi, 
care of Foster, Paul & Co., 364 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Conducted by H. h. Awdabws, PitUburgh, Penna. 

Pttbliaher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonoi^raptay." Official Stenogmpher 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



Selections from Emerson. 

Things refuse to be mismanaged long. If 
the government is cruel, the Governor's life 
is not safe. If you tax too high, the revenue 
will yield nothing. If you make the crimi- 
nal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
Nothing arbitrary, nothing artificial can 
endure. 

The farmer imagines power and place arc 
fine things, but the President has paid dear 
for his White house. It has commonly cost 
him all his peace and the best of his manly 
attributes. To preserve for a short time so 
conspicuous an appearance before the world, 
he is content to eat dust before the real 
masters, who stand erect behind the throne. 

All things are double — one against an- 
other. Tit for tat ; an eye for an eye ; blood 
for blood ; measure for measure ; love for 
love. Give, and it shall be given to you. 
He that watereth shall be watered himself. 
What will you have ? quoth God ; pay for it 
and take it. Nothing venture, nothing have. 
Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou 
hast done, no more, no less. Who doth not 
work shall not eat. Harm watch, harm 
catch. Curses always recoil on the head of 
him who imprecates them. If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end 
fastens itself around your own. Bad coun- 
sel confounds the adviser. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. He is supported 
on crutches, but loses so much support of 
muscle. He has got a fine Geneva watch, 
but he has lost his skill to tell the hour by 
the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac he 
has, as so being sure of the information 
when he wants it, the man in the street does 
not know a star in the sky. The solstice he 
does not observe ; the equinox he knows as 
little, and the whole bright calendar of the 
year is without a dial in his mind. His 
notebooks impair his memory ; his libraries 
overload his wit ; the insurance office in- 
creases the number of accidents ; and it 
may be a question whether machinery does 
not encumber ; whether we have not lost by 
refinement some energy, by a Christianity 



intrenched in establishments, some vigor of 

wild virtue. For every stoic was a stoic ; 

but in Christendom where is the Christian .> 

What I must do, is all that concerns me» 

not what the people think. 

* 
« * 

In the September issue of The Stenog- 
rapher I published a suggestion as to the 
manner in which a correction could be neatly 
made in a carbon copy, the correction being 
uniform with the carbon printed letter. Very 
much to my surprise, I have been in receipt 
of a number of communications thanking me 
for making the suggestion, and several inqui- 
ries have been made regarding my method of 
making an erasure, and I will endeavor, in 
as few words as possible, to state it. In the 
first place, it is advisable, if not absolutely 
necessary, to get the line upon which the 
erasure is to be made at the upper portion 
of the platen, when the carriage is down. If 
the wrong letters are near the top of the 
page, all that is necessary is to space severe' 
times, and bring the line of writing^ to the 
top of the platen. If the matter to be erased 
comes near the bottom of the page, release 
the paul at the right of the carriage and 
turn the cylinder back until the portion to 
be erased comes at the top of the platen. 
When this is done, expose the writing on 
the sheet next to the platen, and make your 
erasure. Then insert a card, or very thick 
piece of paper, over this sheet and under 
the carbon, expose the next typewritten page 
and erase as before. The black smudjge from 
the carbon will be made on the card-board. 
When this erasure is made, continue a simi- 
lar mode of procedure until all the erasures 
have been made, and then return the copy, 
either forwards or backwards, as the case 
may be, and insert the correction. This 
method is infinitely superior to the pinning 
together of a number of sheets and remov- 
ing from the machine, as there is no disturb- 
ance of the relative positions of the various 
sheets of paper, and consequently no varia- 
tion in the alignment of the inserted letter 
or words. It is superior also to the insertion 
of a book, as recommended by some text- 
books on typewriting, as it is much easier of 
manipulation. H. L. Andrews. 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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{poller's " liigt^t-Lline " Phoipograpbg. 

By August Mbnoblkamp, Hull, Iowa. 
Author aud Publisher. Copyrighted and all Rights Reserved. 



Key to Shorthand Notes. 

Buffalo, N. Y., October lo, 1895. 

Messrs. T. F. Johnson & Son, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : Your favor of the 8th in- 
stant, enclosing check for $2,576.18, is just 
at band, and this amount placed to the 
credit of your account. 

We must remind you, however, that our 
terms of sale in this instance were ''Cash 
60 days ; 5 per cent. 30 days." This being 
the case, you are not rightfully entitled to 
the discount of 5 per cent at this late day, 



as the full 60 days had nearly elapsed. 
Hence, your account shows a debit balance 
of {135.58, which kindly remit by return mail. 

We regret the necessity of calling your 
attention to this matter, but we cannot 
make any . exception to our rule of only 
allowing discounts upon bills which are 
paid within thirty days from their date. We 
shall be pleased to make this allowance to 
you whenever you tender payment within 
the prescribed time. 

Awaiting your further favors, we are 
Yours truly, 

C. N. Leach & Co. 



// ^ v^ /^, ?S 

Sfis (p sr J- ^ ^ . -^ . 



Sciettcey for August 14, ^96, contains a com- 
plimentary review notice of Fono-stenog- 
raphy, recently published by Wm. McDevitt. 



Mr. August Mengelkamp, of Hull, Iowa, 
submits to the readers of The Stenog- 
rapher a specimen of Roller's Light-Line 
Phonography, based upon the well-known 



shorthand system of Henry Roller, of Berlin, 
Germany. It does not rely upon shad- 
ing or position. Vowels and consonants 
are of but two sizes, and admit of direct and 
easy connection, following each other in their 
natural order. Teachers desiring a free 
examination of the system should drop a 
postal card to Mr. Mengelkamp. 
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The World Upside Down ; 

OR, 

Two Mistakes. 



J. KBNNETH MADOC. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE night was not dark, in fact, it was 
good day-time; the clock did not 
strike the witching hour of ^mid- 
night, for the hour was 10.30 A. M. ; a shrill 
cry did not ring out on the clear, still air, 
for a great city was all amove with business 
activity ; a brave and handsome young man 
did not rush to the rescue, for a cause for 
such had not been given ; a beautiful maiden 
with golden hair did not fall lifeless into the 
arms of the aforesaid brave and handsome 
young man, for other duties claimed her 
time ; but I would rather have you know it 
was simply a day like a thousand days that 
had preceded it — a plain, ordinary, ten-hour 
working-day. 

Ragan Loyal, ^enographer, and his as- 
sistant, Clara Devon, were busily engaged 
transcribing Mr. Loyal's two-day take in a 
divorce case. 

As Ragan Loyal drew the unusual line 
through the fast page of his notes, he turned 
to Clara Devon, with : 

''Miss Clara, do you know sometimes I 
almost hate myself for having entered the 
stenographic profession ? ** 

" Why, have you not always found it a 
very profitable one ? ** 

" Yes ; but these divorce cases ! These 
divorce cases ! They make me sick ! When 
I entered the stenographic profession, I 
began to save, to save with the hope that 
some day, someone, somewhere, somehow, 
would be glad of the means I had provided, 
and sometimes I think I have found this 
somebody, but just as I have done the 
graceful bow — a call to report a divorce 
case ! Miss Clara, you have reported with me 
for these three years, we have made money, 
we have prospered, we have been good 
friends, and now I've a secret for you." 

"Well,*' muttering to herself, "can it be 
possible he knows my secret ? " 

"As I said, we are the most successful 
stenographic combination in the city. You 
have heard me called cold, heartless, a 



flirt ; now I confess my dullness of speech, 
my awkwardness in company, my utter in- 
ability to please, my thorough disbelief in 
some women, my implicit confidence in 
others, my every respect and friendship for 
the whole sex, my perfect disagreeable 
nature ; yet I deny with all the forces of 
Heaven, of earth, and of the regions of 
despair, the allegations as above set forth. 
Co/d/ heartless! your deposition here will 
suffice. A flirt I A remark as contempti- 
ble as it is untrue, and not an iota of even 
circumstantial evidence to sustain it; a 
charge that has been flung at me it seems 
forever ; at least you have heard it for the 
past three years we have been associated 
together. Now, partners in such a business 
as ours must have each other's confidence ; 
this, I believe, we have both enjoyed during 
the time aforesaid, and it must continue to 
be so ; but remarks injurious to our business 
are getting too numerous, and I would have 
you bear in mind that my business at least is 
stenographic reporting^ and while 'tis no 
pleasant thing to receive gratis and without 
cause for action the flirt dagger, especially 
when one's that true he has said no love 
word yet for fear of another — divorce case 1 
My partner, my co-operator, my companion, 
my associate, believe me when I say I con- 
sider a flirt — the meanest, most unprofitable 
state of hum£lU (or inhuman, 'twere better 
to state) existence — heaven's outcast, earth's 
disgrace, hell's shame — the most pitiable of 
things animate." 

With this, Ragan leaned back in his chair, 
looking steadily at his assistant. Clara was 
astounded, thrown into something of a con- 
fusion by this sudden outbreak from a man 
who seldom said a word save in answer to 
some query ; however, she was to be more 
electrified at the reply awaiting a question 
she was yet to ask. 

" Pray, Mr. Loyal, I had thought myself 
quite acquainted with you after these twelve 
quarter-years we have worked together, but 
really, I am constrained to ask what kind of 
man you really are, anyway? When first 
we lifted pens for mutual profit, you were a 
mere boy, and I a girl, it seemed ; can it be 
that three years have so increased our ages ?" 

" No, not years, not years, but the great 
procession of life moving before the vision 
in its march to a certain or uncertain des- 
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tiny, is what ages one ; if the pageant be 
gayi age is not to be found in the ranks, but 
so sure as it be a funeral procession, then 
age comes. Let's see; your age, Miss 
Clara, when first we began " 

**Was eighteen." 

"And now " 

** I am twenty-one ; and yours ? " 

** [f^ J twenty-one." 

"And now you are twenty-four?" 

" In years, but not in true age." 

"This is something I cannot understand ; 
you are how old, then ? " 

"I am just old enough to appreciate, to 
love and reverence pure, lovely womanhood, 
such as my little friend and assistant so well 
does represent ; I am not old enough to 
smoke cigarettes, chew tobacco, drink 
"licker," swear, nor delight in vulgar jokes ; 
I am not old enough to respect anyone who 
makes light of Christ's great gift to man, no 
matter how rich or influential they may be ; 
I am just old enough to appreciate whole- 
some, undefiled brightness and wit; I am 
just old enough to delight in that greatest of 
all great historical books — the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; I am too old not to see the world's 
hypocrisy and worldliness, and yet still too 
old to adopt the shield of universal popu- 
larity ; in fact, my dear associate, I am just 
old enough to know that I am old enough 
to know just how old I am." 

And no more was said save the usual 
necessary business words during the day, 
though thoughts were many. 

Clara Devon did not possess the most 

beautiful and fascinating face e'er looked 

upon— such faces are too often dangerous 

to possessor and viewer — but instead she 

was a sweet, brown- eyed lassie, the laugh of 

a clear conscience in her eye, the elastic 

tread of the Queen of Truth in her step, the 
joy light of right beaming upon her rosy 
cheeks — a true woman, andas pure as snow. 
She was so different from the average girl, 
in that "beautiful morning," "pretty day," 
and like stereotyped expressions were not 
her morning or noon-day salutations, but 
instead she had iust read a beautiful poem 
or perused a delightful book, and would 
Mr. Loyal care to do the same ? 

However perplexed or worried or dis- 
agreeable might be the mood of Ragan 
Loyal, these salutations never failed to bring 
him round all right. 

And Ragan Loyal ? Ra^an Loyal was not 
handsome, nor was he an mtellectual giant. 



but a man who usually kept his own counsel 
He was called cold, hard-hearted and a flirt 
That he was not cold was evidenced by the 
blush that suffused his cheek when Miss 
Devon (always when they were alone), laid 
aside all formalities and conventionalities 
and called his Christian name, as she was 
wont to do when they were children at 
school. That he was not hard-hearted 
(though sometimes hard-headed— when he 
thought he was right), even though all bis 
acquaintances thought so, Clara Devon 
knew better. 

She was preparing for a long-needed va- 
cation, and as the time she had thought to 
rest drew near, a great express package was 
delivered at the office for her ; upon open- 
ing it she found a MSS. from an author, 
with check for I25, stating that this was to 
be her fee if she finished the work in a fort- 
night, and an agent would honor the check 
upon the delivery, into his hands, of the 
manuprint. With the usual cheerfulness of 
her bright nature she set about her work— a 
two-day's job — ^thinking what joys the profits 
realized would give, but despite all this an 
expression of disappointment lingered about 
those sweet lips, and Ragan was sorry, but 
for his very life he could not tell why. 

The day came for her trip — ^she did not 
go. Ragan Loyal was surprised to find her 
that morning at the office, as usual. He 
had noticed her seeming pleasure at the 
idea of an extra twenty-five, yet there was a 
look of disappointment in that smile. He 
would have ofiered to assist her, but remem- 
bered while on the very verge of the benev- 
olent thought, he was too hard-hearted for 
such an action, and — He noticed how 
tired she looked, told her to get ready for 
her trip, that he would see that her woric 
was handed her completed before her de- 
parture next morning. She remonstrated, 
but to no avail, and with a tear of real grati- 
tude, if not affection, in her eye, she left 
the office. 

And Ragan Loyal? He knew too well 
the burden he had taken upon himself; he 
knew too well the imposition he was casting 
upon tired, worn-out self, but with a light 
heart, so unlike a cold, hard-hearted man. 
he went to his office that night to work until 
Old Sol peeped over the horizon next morn- 
ing. At the promised hour, the MSS., 
prettily bound with tape, and tied with as 
neat a bow as if Miss Devon herself had 
tied it, was forthcoming. 

And this man! This man was called cold, 

hard- hearted, 
Pity the mouth had not chok'd ere the words 

had started ; 
You label a man as you may, 
He's still a man^ whate'er you say ! 

That he was a flirt many believed, or, at 
least, affected to believe ; that he was not a 
flirt, Clara Devon tried her best to believe, 
and who shall say she did not succeed? 

(To be Continued.) 
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Criticism and a Query. 

'HILE approving of many 
ideas contained in the two 
articles by Francis E. Wes- 
sels, printed, respectively, 
in the July and September 
numbers of The Stenographer, it is de- 
sired here to urge briefly and without ex- 
pansion, a decided objection to his dictum 
regarding word-signs, as expressed in those 
excellent papers. 

In dissenting from these views, it is sub- 
mitted that the writer referred to overesti- 
mates the value of word-signs. Word-signs 
are a necessary evil in shorthand writing. 
Mr. Wessels acknowledges the difficulty 
encountered in committing to memory these 
word-lists. Why, then, needlessly increase 
the labor? Let us rather seek to render 
the thorough and practical acquisition of the 
art in its application to reporting practice 
more easy and expeditious by the curtail- 
ment of word-lists. 

Word-signs are hard to remember be- 
cause of their higl^ abbreviation. There 
exists no close relationship between the 
sign and the full form of the outline which 
it represents. To memorize word-signs 
requires the enslavement of the mind to 
arbitrary toil where there should be freedom 
in the application of rational principles. If 
word-signs we must have (and the fact is 
undisputed), let us at least reduce the num- 
ber to the minimum. Individual students 
cannot and do not make the same use of 
identical word-lists. Then let us reduce 
the number of signs to be learned as much 
as is possible for general use, and let the 
individual writer enlarge and extend his 
list as the requirements of his work 
demand. 



That there are those among us possessed 
of memories capable of a vast amount of 
arbitrary acquisition in this line is un- 
doubted ; but the mediocres (by far the 
larger class), must have an easier way to 
accomplish the same purpose. Let us 
make the mastery of shorthand easier 
rather than harder. Let the student work 
out his stenographic salvation in a system- 
atic and rational manner. Systems of short- 
hand with few if any word-signs have been 
published as a protest against that order of 
things which calls for the exertion of so 
much "real pluck,'' '* individual applica- 
tion" and "indefatigable effort to learn 
word-signs and intelligently and thoroughly 
remember them," as our writer describes it. 

Now, it is not advocated here to take 
from the study all its labors. It is believed 
that, in order to become a strong, capable 
and thoroughly successful writer, the student 
should be put through a rigid course of 
study, which shall require him to "meet 
the devil in the wilderness," and to depend 
upon himself. Let the learner master the 
fundamental principles of outline formation, 
let his work be done according to, and his 
hand guided by, the '* divine precepts of 
reason " rather than by depending wholly 
and helplessly upon a memory saturated 
with arbitrary abbreviations cut and dried 
by another. 

Let the presentation of radical and arbi- 
trary principles be made as simple and 
easily-understood as possible, but in the ap- 
plication of general rules once acquired, let 
the student depend upon himself, under the 
supervision and criticism of the instructor. 

While the hand of Progress is pointed 
ever forward in the development of any 
science or work of man, yet the eye of 
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Wisdom scans the pages of history and 
watches the achievements of the past when 
deciding upon a future course. So in the 
improvement of shorthand and its presenta** 
tion, while we guard on the one hand 
against too great conservatism, let us not be 
rash innovators. 

In support of the fact, above implied, that 
the highest measure of success in shorthand 
may be achieved without the labor of mem- 
orizing an extended vocabulary of word- 
signs, it is only necessary to point to the 
records of the Murphys and others, whose 
reporting notes display no leaning toward 
high abbreviations and no preference for 
short and intricate forms. 

* * * 

We would also question Mr. Watson as 
to how he would deal with the ordinary 
pupil. In his article in the September 
Stenographer he repeatedly refers to 
"satisfactory" pupils. Is not the plan of 
instruction therein set forth adapted onfy to 
the training of ''satisfactory*' pupils? If 
such is the case, what Is to become of the 
"lame ducks," as teachers designate them? 
What shall be done with the less favored 
mortals whose mental endowments are not 
such as to bring them within the somewhat 
vague category of Mr. Watson's * 'satisfac- 
tory" pupils? 

We appreciate the view which Mr. Watson 
is giving us of the ''other side," and hope 
that in the course of his talks he will show 
us how to " properly time " the reading of 
reporting notes by the student who has been 
allowed or taught to avoid the drudgery of 
reading shorthand. 

J. Edmund Fuller, 
Prin. Shorthand Dep't, 
September 6, '96. Atlanta Bus. College. 



Continuity. 

" Keep plugging: away." 

•• STICK, dig, and save." 

" If at first you don't succeed, try, try again." 

HE first quotation is one that 
^m^ ^ should be familiar to all readers 
of shorthand publications ; al- 
most as much so as, * ' To save 
time is to lengthen life." As 
regards the second quotation, the writer 
v/ishes to say that " dig " may be applied to 
either silver or gold ; he is not desirous 
that his political affiliation should in any 




way be shown in this article. The third 
quotation is one that we " useter " write in 
our copy books "in the days of auld- 
lang-syne." 

Continuity, better known as "stick-to- 
itiveness," is an important element m the 
make-up of the stenographer. It is much 
in evidence to make or mar his success. 
The question for each to decide is how far 
to develop Continuity, as, in common with 
other faculties, it has its "golden mean." 
(You know the kind of gold I mean.") 

He who has largely-developed Continuity 
has great application, and can attend to but 
one thing at a time ; must stick to any one 
thing he has commenced until he has fin- 
ished ; desires to complete any piece of 
work he has under way ; and will be much 
annoyed by interruption. He will also have 
great capacity for following out a train of 
thought and concentrating all his faculties 
upon one subject. Such people are fre- 
quently noted for thoroughness in study and 
in working out the details of any plan they 
have to execute, being steady and persistent 
in any course of action they have determined 
upon. They will make good shorthand 
students, as once they have undertaken the 
study they will not become discouraged 
while going through the text-book ; are 
willing to devote ample time to speed prac- 
tice, and continue good workers long; after 
they have gone through the manual. 

In offices all over the country are stenog- 
raphers who get along very well if, after 
dictation has been given, they are not dis- 
turbed until that dictation has been tran- 
scribed. Occasionally a letter is delivered 
by messenger, who w^ts for a reply. The 
employer calls his amanuensis, dictates the 
answer, and says: '*I wish to have that 
letter transcribed right away, as the mes- 
senger wants to take it with him. ' ' Provided 
the typewritist is one who can, with justice 
to his employer and himself, drop one piece 
of work and take up another at any time, 
and who can be interrupted no matter how 
much work is ahead, this letter can be hur- 
ried. If he is one who, because of temper- 
ament and habit, is almost obliged (through 
largely-developed Continuity) to finish the 
transcript of notes on his book before taking 
further dictation, the *' rush " letter will be 
delayed owing to the typewritist' s ner\'Ous- 
ness and consequent errors due to the inter- 
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ruption. We all know that such a condition 
of affairs is unsatisfactory to employer and 
employ^. 

A stenographer with a moderate develop- 
ment of Continuity will desire to complete 
anything he has begun ; yet, he will not be 
greatly annoyed by interruption, and thus 
he will be well fitted for the position of 
amanuensis where interruptions are fre- 
quent. He will be tolerably thorough and 
patient ; can concentrate his thoughts when 
necessary and follow out a subject in all its 
details. 

He who has but a small development will 
be rambling in thought and action ; ever 
ready to begin, but with too little persever- 
ance to finish. He will be constantly chang- 
ing; a veritable ** rolling stone," and 
"gathers no moss." Will make many 
changes in the system he writes, is ever 
thinking of adopting some new system, 
and is likely to change employers quite 
often. 

The writer believes that to be successful 
the stenographer should have sufficient 
Continuity to carry him through the 
troubles encountered when he becomes ac- 
quainted with pot hooks, and through the 
trials of his first position. After he is in- 
stalled in a position he should control his 
Continuity to enable him to take dictation 
no matter how often he is interrupted ; and 
not only to take it, but to transcribe it accu- 
rately. The late Andrew J. Graham was a 
splendid example of well-balanced Con- 
tinuity. 

Out of the hundreds who take up the 
study of shorthand every day, not more 
than twenty«five per cent, hold out until 
they are qualified to fill positions. The 
other seventy-five per cent, become dis- 
couraged, and the reason of it is that they 
are wanting in Continuity. To develop 
Continuity it is well to put it into practice. 
" One thing at a time." For those who are 
as changeable as the weather, who cannot 
stick to anything long enough to derive 
benefit from their efforts, it may be advisa- 
ble to recall the old maxim : ** Perseverance 
gains the day." 

My friends, above are the symptoms ; let 
each one diagnose his own case ; if you are 
afraid that you will not prescribe correctly, 
call on The Observer. 




Talk to Graduates. 

R. C. M. BRUENING, 104 
West loist street. New York 
City, sends us a transcript 
of an address delivered by 
Mr. W. L. Mason, Principal 
of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, to the members of his gradu- 
ating class, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing : 

**Of course," Mr. Mason was saying, 
** you all expect to take positions as aman- 
uenses. Among the most desirable are 
those in law offices. If, in answering an 
advertisement or in inserting one you can 
say, 'knowledge of law work,' that will be 
very much in your favor in securing employ- 
ment. But whatever you say or wherever 
you go, do not belittle your work ; do not 
under-rate your own abilities. To be sure, 
it is possible to have too much self-confi- 
dence, and this, too, is not wise, but it is, 
nevertheless, better to have too much than 
too little. Never tell an employer how fast 
you can write. Vou do not know. If to- 
day you can write 80 words a minute, all 
kinds of new matter, to-morrow you may be 
able to write 85 or 90, if you practice good 
and hard ; while on the other hand, if you 
do not practice at all, you cannot write over 
75 to-morrow. Aim to get your speed up 
to 100. Most business men think they dic- 
tate a good deal faster than thev do. Tell 
them to try you, remembering that you are 
not familiar with their peculiar business 
expressions, no matter how much business 
experience you may have had, and then they 
can tell whether you are likely to suit them. 
Try to get as much practice as possible 
before you secure a position, in writing on 
the typewriter directly from your shorthand 
notes. This is what you will have to do in 
an office. Do not be too slow in writing 
out your notes. 

* ' The clicks dicky click of the typewriter 
is what the man listens to when you go out- 
side his private office to write on the ma- 
chine the dictation which he has just given 
you, and if the clicks do not follow each 
other pretty rapidly, and especially if there 
are long pauses between, he will at once 
suspect that it is because you cannot read 
your notes, and he will conclude that you 
are not the girl for him. 

*'In dictating a letter to you a business 
man will almost certainly have to pause or 
to be interrupted occasionally, and then is 
when you should seize the opportunity to 
insert a vowel or even to write in longhand 
the last few words dictated. If, when you 
apply for a position, you are not already 
employed, you had better offer your services 
for a week's trial, remembering: that as soon 
as your nervousness wears off and you get 
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a little the *run of the work,' you will do 
infinitely better than you can do with a single 
letter. But just here is where you need to 
be careful. I have known business men to 
advertise for a girl to come on a week's 
trial, and at the end of the week to tell her 
she did not suit, and then take another, and 
keep this up till he had tried 52 girls in as 
many weeks, and had got a year's work 
done for nothing ! Look out for such men ! 
Remember, too, that there are all sorts of 
pitfalls in the city for young women. Do 
not stay in a place that has a suspicious 
look about it — where there seems to be a 
lot of secrecy and a general air of myste- 
riousness. Of course every business man 
tries to keep his business private from out- 
siders, but this is quite different from places 
where everything is quite open and above- 
board. Do not stay in a place where the 
employer does not know how to act like a 
p^entleman. Allow no familiarity, no call- 
mg of you by your first name and all that 
sort of thing. Be dignified yourself; mind 
your own business ; go quietly about your 
work ; do it as well as you can ; say little, 
and be very careful not to do any flirting of 
any kind, either with the gentleman in charge 
or with any of his employes. This is a 
serious matter, and one not to be taken 
lightly. If a little more care were exercised 
in this matter, the newspapers and the pub- 
lic generally would not have so much to 
say, in a flippant and sneering way, about 
stenographers and typewriter operators. 
Let it never be said that any girl who wears 
our class pin was guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming a high-born lady." 

( To be continued. ) 




Shorthand and the Presidency. 

EUGENE MCCARTHY. 

HETHER it is Major 
McKinley or Mr. 
Bryan that is the suc- 
cessful candidate, he 
can with much truth 
say, " Shorthand and 
the shorthand writer helped me to attain 
this exalted office.** 

The campaign just closing has been a 
campaign of study, of education, of reading 
and of discussion by the adherents of the 
two great political parties. Major McKinley 
has not left his home in Canton, yet he has 
been heard, not in Canton only, but all over 
the United States. His voice could not 
reach more than a short distance, but, with 
the aid of shorthand and the intelligent 



stenographer, his utterances have been car- 
ried from one end of the country to the 
other, and laid before millions of interested 
readers. If Major McKiney is elected to 
the Presidency, will he not owe his election, 
in great part, to shorthand and to that capa- 
ble stenographer who has taken his words 
from the beginning, Mr. Charles Cooper? 

Mr. Cooper has furnished an accurate, 
and, usually, a verbatim transcript of Major 
McKinley *s home speeches, and his tran- 
script has been turned over to the leading 
press associations for transmission to their 
clients throughout the country. 

Mr. Bryan's campaign will go down in 
history as one of the most remarkable ever 
made. Young, strong and vigorous, Mr. 
Bryan knows no obstacle, and he has spoken 
almost daily since his nomination at Chicago. 
True, he has drawn immense crowds wher- 
ever he has gone, and people have grown 
frantic, almost, at his appearance on the 
platform, and have enthusiastically cheered 
his utterances ; but he could not, in years, 
speak to all who have, in a sense, heard 
him, were it not for the aid of the ** winged 
art " and the intelligent and rapid writers of 
it who have, with tireless energy and skill, 
taken down his every word from his first 
appearance at the Chicago convention until 
the night of November 2, when his last 
speech will be made before the battle of 
the ballots on the next day. 

It is quite true that the telegraph has been 
of great service in the dissemination of the 
speeches of both Major McKinley and Mr. 
Bryan, but all other things are secondary 
to shorthand and the shorthand writer; 
without these requisites the telegraph was 
of little use, the newspaper was helpless, 
the ordinary reporter could give only a 
smattering of the speeches, and the general 
public would be in darkness. 

Mr. Frederick Rose, of Chicago, is the 
expert in the employ of the Associated 
Press who has gone the country over with 
Mr. Bryan, and to Mr. Rose may be given 
much of the credit for Mr. Bryan's election, 
if he is elected. 

The two great associations — the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press — have 
given this campaign unusual attention, but, 
without the aid of shorthand, they would 
have been able to give their papers a very 
small fraction of the utterances of the rival 
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candidates for the highest office in the gift 
of the American people. 

Shorthand writers, have you ever consid- 
ered the importance and the dignity of your 
art ? Can you not readily see that it plays 
an important part in the destinies of men 
and of nations ? Who, now, is ashamed of 
his ability to write accurately and rapidly 
the spoken words of any person ; who, now, 
is ashamed to hold up his head and say, ** I 
am a stenographer." Be proud of your 
calling, for it is a noble one. 

October 13, 1896. 




AVhat System Shall I Learn? 

A '* subscriber," writing from New York 
City, says : 

HREE years ago I commenced to 
learn Pitman's shorthand, and ac- 
quired in six months a speed of 
about one hundred words per 
minute. This, however, did not satisfy me, 
and I began to look around for another 
system, and noticed some unusual claims 
and seductive promises for a new system, 
on the 'one slope' or 'script* plan, 
called the Light Line. I got the books, 
made a systematic study of the system, 
and, I will confess, that I seemed to make 
more headway with this system during the 
first three months than I did with the Pit- 
man, and in my enthusiasm I recommended 
it to many of my friends, and perhaps made 
some converts, for which I am now sorry. 

"The apparent simplicity of many of these 
'slope' systems is exceedingly misleading. 
Young men and women cannot afford to 
make experiments with every new system 
put upon the market. What they want is 
one that has been thoroughly tested and 
proved its capacity by long years of effect- 
ive service. 

"At the end of three months I was able 
to write fifty words per minute with the new 
system, and then came the rub. After that 
for another three months I stuck to it, and 
then could only write from 65 to 70 words, 
and then I felt like ' kicking myself ' for 
having wasted six months of valuable time, 
but now I am not altogether sorry for the 
experience I have gained. I immediately 
set to work again with the Pitman system, 
and now can write from 120 to 130 words 
per minute, and, what is more, can accu- 
rately read every word I have written 
months after having taken my notes. 



" In all these Light Line connective vowel 
systems it seems to me that there are two 
weak points : first, lack of speed, and, sec- 
ond, difficulty in reading one's notes. 

"One-slope systems are necessarily re- 
stricted in material and cannot possibly 
secure the legibility of the geometrical sys- 
sy stems except by much longer outlines, at 
a loss of speed. 

"Mr. Editor, I have 'no axe to grind.* I 
simply desire to benefit my fellow readers. 
Therefore, my experience leads me to say — 
take a system which has been thoroug^nly 
tried and proved of value, and stick to it" 



Outlines Commencing With Ya. 

Bath, England, July 7, 1896. 
" Isaac Pitman to the Editor of The Sten- 
ographer : 

HERE is a vein of metal in the 
^m^ « phonographic mine ol which 
^^G^ only a few grains have been 
■^ taken from the surface. I refer 

to the outlines of words com- 
mencing with y, as yes, union, 
youth. 
" Our sign Ya is awkward to write. It is 
the only one available, and we must be con- 
tent with it. For the first seventeen years 
of the existence of phonography we could 
not express the consonant Y apart from the 
toliowmg vowels. In the matter of outlines 
a little thought and practice are needed to 
get the best outline for every word thai 
commences with Y. The following remarks 
will lessen the frequency of the writing 
of Ya: 

1. "The most frequent short words and 
long words can dispense with Ya, be vocal- 
ized in the corresponding style, and be left 
unvocalized in the reporting style. Several 
of these words are grammalogues, as your^ 
year, use (noun), use (verb), youth, young. 
Reporting grammalogues : useful, usage, 
unanimous, anonymous, unanimity. 

2. "Words commencmg with Y followed 
by T, K, L, R, M, N, are better written 
with the Y vowel-sign than with the Ya ; 
T.— Yet, (grammalogue) yatagan, yacht. K. 
—Yoke, yokefellow. L. — Yale, yell, yawl, 
yule, yowl, yelk, yield, yielded (make the 
half length represent either T or D, when 
joined to another letter)— eulogy. R. — 
Yearn, yearned, yerk, Europe, eureka, Ura- 
nus. M. — Yam, yeoman, yeomen. N. — 
Yawn, yon, yonder, youngster, union, yan- 
kee, eunuch, unite, unity, unition. Words 
that contain no other consonant than Y 
must be written with Ya, as yea, ye, yaw, 
yew, except the grammalogue j^^7». 

4. "When the small vowel sign does not 
give a good joining resort to Ya, as yes, 
yesterday. 

5. "Abbreviations and intersections: 
University, universal, uniform, uniformly, 
uniformity." 
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Objections, Motions, Rulings and 
Exceptions.' 

MOTIONS.' 

THE observant reader will have no- 
ticed that the motions peculiar (o 
civil cases,' which have been con- 
sidered, are such as arise previous to the 
opening slatemenL* of the case by the plain- 
tiff's counsel to the jury. To that stage of 
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MOTIONS ON THE OPKNING* STATEMENT 

attention is now invited. 

It should be remembered that a ruling, 
decision, order, decree or judgment of a 
judicial tribunal is based on established or 
proven facts. A fact may be eslablished by 
sworn testimony, or by the admission of a 
litigant or his attorney made in open court. 
Hence, when the attorney of a plaintiff in 
opening" the case to the jury makes a state- 
ment of iacts, which, rt is claimed, entitle 
the plaintiff, on establishment theteof, to 
the relief asked for by him, such statement, 
for the purposes of the motion now to be 
examined, may be assumed to be true. 
Theoretically, this statement of facts should 
be so comprehensive as to show, if undis- 
puted, the right of the plaintiff to recover. 
If then, there be omitted from it mate- 
rial facts which should exist to support 
the plaintiff's cause of action, or there be 
injected facts which show plaintiff should 
not recover, the defendant may move — that 

MOTION TO DISMISS THE COMPLAINT ON 

The motion should, of course, set forth 
the grounds upon which it is based. For 
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that it appears from the opening 
such-and-such facts, specifying them, do not 
exist, or, that certain facts, naming them, do 
exist, which show that the plaintiff ought 

There is frequently a dispute between 
the attorneys for the respective parties rela- 
tive to the (acts stated to the jury. Stenog- 
raphers do not, as a rule, report the whole 
of counsel's opening to the jury. There- 
fore, when such a dispute arises, and the 
statement of facts has not been "taken" 
by the reporter, the controversy must be 
settled upon the recollection of the court. 
It is proper for the stenographer to take the 
statement of facts in the opening. It is not 
necessary to report the entire speech to get 
it. Counsel generally indulge in more or 
less preliminary eloquence before reaching 
a point where this statement is made. The 
stenographer will be apprized when this 
statement is about to be made in the open- 
ing speech by the matter-of-fact way In 
which counsel begins it, usually in these or 
similar words: "Now, gentlemen of the 
jury, we propose to show in this case the 
following remarkable state of facts;" at, 
"this state of facts;" or, "these facts." 
Then, generally, will ensue an orderly, 
chronological narration of the facts and 
circumstances out of which the case grows- 
This should be reported for temporary use, 
in case of motions based on the opening by 
the defendant's attorney. If no motion be 
made, it may be destroyed. If, however, a 
motion be made, the reporter should make 
the statement a part of the record of the 
trial. 

It might seem on the first blush that such 
a motion is technical and smacks of sharp 
practice. This is not the fact Very often 
it is a seriously disputed question whether, 
in order to entitle a plaintiff to succeed in 
a law suit, the existence or non existence of 
certain facts should be shown. Assume 
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then that this— that is, the existence or non- 
existence of facts — is a matter of open, 
public knowledge that cannot be success- 
fully controverted. Suppose the attorney 
for the plaintiff contends that he may re- 
cover for his client by showing that certain 
facts do, or do not, exist, and that the de- 
fendant's attorney denies this propositton. 
Here, then, we find a disputed proposition, 
a ruling upon which, by the court, may 
shorten the trial and prevent a waste of 
time and needless expense. The attorneys 
agree upon all other facts. The court de- 
cides that the opening is defective, and dis- 
misses the complaint. This puts the de- 
fendant's attorney in position to appeal to 
higher courts for adjudication of the same 
question. 

This is not an illustration of cases which 
frequently occur. Usually, where all the 
facts are agreed upon, and it is contended 
that these do not constitute a cause of 
action, a *'case" is made and submitted 
without an attempt at trial. 

Having explained the principles applica- 
ble to the motion under consideration, it is 
DOW in order to exhibit their practical appli- 
cation. Assume then that John Doe had 
loaned his valuable violin to his friend Rich- 
ard Roe, since which a rupture had oc- 
curred in their friendship. Doe, without 
having demanded the return to him of his 
violin by Roe, has brought suit to recover 
it. The parties and their attorneys are in 
court before judge and jury, Doe's lawyer 
having begun his opening to the jury and 
passed through the throes of his prelimi- 
nary eloquence, has just approached the 
point where the facts are to be stated. He 
proceeds : " And now, gentlemen of the 
jury, what are the facts of this case ? We 
expect to be able to show you that on or 
about the first of July of this year the plain- 
tiff loaned to the defendant in this city a 
valuable musical instrument — a violin — the 
value of which was at least I500. It was 
understood between the parties that the 
defendant might have the instrument for a 
reasonable time. The violin, as I ought to 
have stated, was and is the property of the 
plaintiff— then and now owned by him ; and 
he has been ever since loaning it to defend a 
and now is entitled to the possession of it. 
There was no agreement whatever that the 
defendant was to pay the plaintiff for its 



use. The plaintiff wants his violin. The 
defendant has it, and not having returned it 
to plaintiff, the latter is entitled to a verdict 
for its return, or for the value of the instru- 
ment, together with such sum for damages 
for its detention as shall, froni the evidence 
to be elicited before you, seem fair to you. 
Gentlemen, after we shall have proven these 
facts, we shall expect a verdict at your 
hands." 

Thereupon defendant's counsel addresses 
the court: "If the Court please; I move 
upon the opening and pleadings for a dis- 
missal of the complaint." 

The Court : " Upon what ground ? " 

Defendant's Attorney : ** Upon the ground 
that it appears from the complaint and the 
plaintiff's opening that this is an action for 
the conversion of property by the defendant ; 
that it appears from the statement of coun- 
sel in his opening that the defendant came 
into possession of the property rightfully, 
and that no demand has ever been made of 
defendant for the return of that property, 
and that the defendant has never refused to 
return the same." 

The Court (to plaintiff 's attorney) : "Is 
that not a fatal objection, Mr. Jones ? Was 
there ever a demand and refusal in this 
case?" 

Plaintiff's Counsel: **I do not under- 
stand the law requires proof of demand and 
refusal in an action of conversion. There 
was none in this case." 

The Court: ** Motion granted. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Exception." 

The stenographer should make up that 
part of the record in such a case relating to 
this motion thus : 

"Plaintiff's attorney having opened the 
case to the jury, and having failed to state or 
claim that before the commencement of the 
action, the plaintiff had demanded of the 
defendant the return to him by the de- 
fendant of the property in question, with 
which demand the defendant had refused 
to comply, the defendant's counsel moved, 
upon the pleadings and plaintiff's opening, 
to dismiss the complaint." 

"Plaintiff's counsel in response to the 
court stated that no such demand and re- 
fusal had occurred." 

'* Thereupon the court granted the motion 
dismissing the complaint. Exception to 
plaintiff." 

(To be continued.) 
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For the benefit of the profession at large, 
and for the instruction of the readers of this 
magazine, I should like to receive from every 
law stenographer to whose attention this 
request shall come, whether such stenog- 
rapher practices his profession in the U. S. 
of America or elsewhere, information as to 
his or her method of disposing of the open- 
ing of counsel, whether motions be, or be 
not, based upon it. Do you report it ver- 
baHm et literatim^ in whole or part, or not 
at all ? If a motion be based on the open- 
ing, and you have not "taken" it, what 
course do you pursue ? " 



especially adapted to the wants of advanced 
reporters." 
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Students of phonography have been so 
often reminded of the necessity for constant 
practice, that allusion to that topic is liable 
to provoke merriment. Yet how few learners 
avail themselves fully of all the opportunities 
presented to them to improve in speed ! 
Comparatively insignificant is the number 
who attempt to follow verbatim the every- 
day conversation of friends. Many who 
read these words, if questioned on the sub- 
ject would, perforce, admit they had never 
done it, or attempted it. And of those 
who could truthfully assert that they had 
tried it, the percentage would be small who 
could honestly affirm that they had always 
succeeded. It is not an easy task to report 
verbatim ordinary conversation. If you 
have never experimented in this field of 
practice, sleep not again before you do. It 
IS excellent practice work for the would-be 
reporter of testimony. The stenographic 
amanuensis is sometimes called upon to 
report conversations as a part of his employ- 
ment. Generally, he is concealed from the 
conversationalists, and performs, or at- 
tempts the performance of, the work under 
conditions unfavorable for hearing and 
seeing. It is manifest that it is out of the 
question to request the participants to ** wait 
a minute" or to "please repeat that last 
sentence." 
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Mr. Robert C. Bollinger, to whom we 
are under obligations, is a native of Holli- 
daysburg. Pa. He is a self-taught Isaac 
Pitman phonographer, having begun the 
study of that system in 1870. He has had a 
diversified reporting experience as a court, 
convention and newspaper reporter. In 
1^2 he opened a shorthand and typewriting 
office in Altoona, Pa., and became connected 
with the Times, one of the leading daily 
newspapers of that section of the State. 
This business he relinquished in September, 
i893t to fill an appointment to a position in 
the Pension Bureau at Washington, having 
successfully passed the civil service exami- 
nation in the preceding month. Mr. Bol- 
linger's attitude toward shorthand magazines 
is shown when he says : *' Have always been 
a supporter of shorthand journals, and 
highly prize The Stenographer, as it is 
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"The Simple Moistenbr," from Beiscr 
M*f*g Co, 75-77 York street, Brooklyn. 
A useful device for the desk, which ought 
to abolish the unclean habit of " licking" 
postage stamps and envelopes, and thereby 
exterminate one cause of disease. Price, 
by mail, 25 cents. 

New ** Reporting Note- Book," No. 5» 
with elastic back, from Isaac Pitman oc 
Sons, 33 Union Square, N. Y. City. Size, 
200 pp., 5x8 in. ; price, 25 cents. Suitable 
for law reporting, for pen or pencil. Wider 
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Notes. 

Mr. a. Mackenzie, of 350 West Twenty- 
second street. New York City, a subscriber 
of The Stenographer, is employed as 
stenographic amanuensis by the Standard 
Caster and Wheel Co., of that city. 

Mr. M. J. RuETZ, of the Elgin (IlL) 
Academy, is the chairman of the executive 
committee of the shorthand section of The 
Federation of Commercial Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, which will hold its annual meeting 
at the Metropolitan Business College, in 
Chicago, the last week of next month. 

Mr. William E. Tribij, of Chester, Pa., 
a stenographer, and former city editor of 
the Chester Daily TimeSy now holds the 
position of assistant court stenographer, 
beside conducting a school of shorthand, 
typewriting and telegraphy. 

The brief notice given last month of Miss 
Gertrude B. Spaulding's law reporting busi- 
ness at 308 Mooney-Brisbane Building, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., appears to have nearly encircled 
the globe. She recently wrote me that she 
had heard from California respecting it, and 
expressed agreeable surprise at the «dde 
circulation of this magazine. 

The Glovers ville (N. Y.) Business Col- 
lege has proven successful beyond the 
expectation of its founder and present pro- 
prietor, Mr. U. G. Patterson. Personal 
observation of, and experience with, a num- 
ber of graduates of the departments^ of 
shorthand and typewriting of that institu- 
tion, convince me that Mr. Patterson's 
methods of instruction thoroughly fit young 
men and women, who are otherwise prop- 
erly equipped, to do the work of the average 
law-onice amanuensis. Mr. Patterson is too 
conscientious to guarantee positions for all 
graduates of his college. No honest man 
could do so. But judging from mjr personal 
knowledge and from the testimonials in the 
last catalogue in this college, many students 
have been placed in positions by Mr. Pat- 
terson. H. W. Thornk. 



Talks on Teaching. — No, 4. 

FOUR years ago I began school teach- 
ing. Private-teaching practice had 
to be modified, but could not be 
changed in a day, and thus it happened 
that each pupil got a greater amount of per- 
sonal attention than he or she was entitled 
to or could be afforded. But so incompar- 
ably superior to any kind of class teaching 
did I regard the method to which I was ac- 
customed, that I resolved to work out the 
problem on that line with the fullest confi- 
dence that sooner or later a satisfactory 
solution would come. 

The Spread of Shorthand.— h\\\iowz\i it 
was inevitable that, with the greatly ex- 
tended use of shorthand, consequent on the 
introduction of the writing machine, ways 
and means would be found of teaching it 
with greater dispatch, Pitman teachers were 
unaccountably slow to grasp the situation, 
and some, I fear, were too much absorbed 
in the pursuit of " quacks " — real or imagi- 
nary — to give any serious thought to the 
subject. Happily it has begun to dawn on 
some ol the more thoughtful teachers that 
something must be done if they would hold 
their own in competition with the expound- 
ers of other systems. In my first article I 
said that phonography had but one fault — 
alluding to the difficulty of teaching and 
learning it. The fault, I find, is not inherent 
in the system, and can easily be remedied. 
To abandon so admirable a system as the 
PUmatt for that one fault, instead of setting 
one's wits to work to amend it, is not, I 
think, a wise move on the part of any 
teacher. It is disappointing to find such an 
experienced Pilman teacher as Mr. Alfred 
Day coquetting with strange craft ; I cannot 
but think he has made a false move in desert- 



ing the good old ship. The most (would-be) 
scathing arraignment of the Pilman I have 
seen occurs In a recommendation of the 
fimin by Prof. H. O. Bernhardt : " /'our 
out of every J!ve." says he, "who have 
studied the Pemin under my instructions, 
have succeeded, while it was hard work to 
turn out one out ot Jive in the Pilman!" I 
do not doubt the experience, but the cari- 
cature — for such in effect it is — should never- 
theless spur up teachers to make a better 
showing than they may have hitherto done. 
As a teacher of Pitman the Professor was 
evidently a flat failure, his best work being 
not a whit better than my boyish efforts of 
rorty'fiveyearsago,ofwhich I was thoroughly 
ashamed, while in recent years I have never 
made quite so poor a showing with the 
/^Axan ashe proudly owns to have done with 
the Pemin. Of course, with intelligent 
pupils, there need not be a single failure with 
either system. 

Order 0/ Teaching. — With the requisite 
school experience the order of teaching was 
settled in this way : First, the principles, 
with word examples in sentences to impress 
them on the memory ; second, business cor- 
respondence to the extent of three or four 
hundred letters, from dictation, as a send- 
olT, biit with no intention ot having them 
transcribed or read ; third, vowel-placing ; 
fourth, business letters, transcribing a few 
daily ; fifth, an advanced course for those 
who wish it and are capable of taking it ; 
this last leads up to verbatim general report- 
ing, the achievement of the ambitious few. 

The Routine.— I begin wtth the straight 
consonant stems because they are the 
easiest to learn ; and, as soon as the begin- 
ner has memorized two of them, say K and 
G (ay), with all their modifications, these 
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are given in the form of words, which should 
be written from dictation (not copied), so 
that the ear will detect just how much or 
how little of the word is written, and the 
eye will not be distracted by the vagaries of 
the common spelling. The beginner quickly 
learns, for example, to associate stem kert 
with such dissimilar words as crate^ court, 
occurred, whereas, if left to the eye, the 
spelling would be apt to confuse him. The 
learner proceeds to write such words as go, 
O'go, gay, egg, all exactly alike, and naturally 
wonders how they can ever be read. He is 
told that we are learning to write shorthand, 
not to read it ; but still it may be well to 
supply the words with vowels, just for once, 
to show how reading can be done when it 
is thought profitable to do so. The pupil 
goes on in this way with the remaining 
stems, the rapidly multiplying resultant 
words being worked into sentences, with 
which the sign-words are also gradually 
incorporated. 

But here I must digress, for a most im- 
portant matter claims our attention. I have 
a strong conviction that, according as new 
light breaks in on our methods of teaching, 
text-books should unhesitatingly be altered 
and kept in touch with the new conditions ; 
and, that accomplished, that the books 
should be used in a different way from that 
to which we have been accustomed. Hith- 
erto Pitman teachers have had to put up 
with books arranged on the worst possible 
plan, or go without. But now, unless text- 
books are changed in arrangement and 
otherwise, teachers may well despair of 
competing with those better situated. Re- 
porting must be taught direct, and other 
innovations that have proved excellent in 
teaching, closely followed ; all, perhaps, to 
be altered in turn, for there is no knowing 
when or where improvement will cease. In 
my own case, as recently mentioned in this 
magazine, I found that I must rearrange and 
add a number of pages to my Instructor ; 
but, as the result of still more light on the 
subject, I perceive that an equal number of 
pages are rendered useless, and may as well 
be discarded. What that new light is I 
shall now proceed to explain. 

John Watson, 
I E. Fayette St., Balto., Md. 



Sentence-Aid to Learning the 

Word-Signs, Contractions, 

Phrases, etc. 

'N the August number of The Sten- 
^^c OGRAPHER Miss Etta Morrison voices 
''^ a common want of shorthand learn- 
ers—a list of sentences embodying 
the word-signs and contractions to 
be used as an aid in memorizing them. Sev- 
eral of the text-books contain such lists, but 
they are none too numerous. I enclose a 
list of my own preparation, which I have 
found very useful in my teaching, and I 
know it will prove profitable practice to 
your pupil-readers. I have several other 
similar lists, but of varied arrangement I 
will be pleased to present them to the read- 
ers of The Stenographer at some other 
time if they will be acceptable. 

Charles T. Platt. 

(i) I hope it will cause no particular sur- 
prise on your part when I say I shall call 
upon your principal at the first opportunity. 
(2) My remembrance is that the lecture be- 
fore the society did not attract a large num- 
ber of people. Whatever interest it created 
was on account of the subject itself, as not 
a member had seen or heard of the lecturer 
until he stepped on the platform. (3) Dear 
John : In reply to your inquiry I would in- 
form you that since your departure he has 
acted more severely towards me than during 
your presence. I am sorry I did not do as 
you told me. Things would have been dif- 
ferent had I done so. (4) The change which 
you gave me will not go very far if tlicy 
charge me very much for the goods. If I 
purchase on credit they take advantage of 
me and furnish common articles. (5) Gen- 
eral Smith is a gentleman and associates 
with gentlemen. The members of the Union 
League Club like to have him come to their 
receptions, because he is so entertaining 
and witty. He is generally present, and 
they always treat him as an equal. The 
Kingdom of Great Britain is his birthplace, 
but he is equally at home in any country. 

(6) I cannot quite account for the care the 
doctor has given the case, as it is not a diffi- 
cult one according to my judgment. They 
have lived together for years, however, and 
accordingly the good doctor is full of anxiety 
concerning him. I hear from him often. 

(7) Its value is several times greater than 
that of any I have ever seen before or since, 
though I have searched after specimens 
everywhere. (8) They looked for us within 
and without the establishment, but the jan- 
itor told them that it was no use — that we 
had gone ; they therefore gave up the search, 
to our great satisfaction. (9) If you use it 
as it should be used, and as been recom- 
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mended, it will cure you. (10) Is it not his 
wife who is sick? (11) At tirst he said it 
was his first offence, but finally acknowl- 
edged that he was an old offender. (12) It 
is usually a pleasure to hear him sing, and if 
you ask him I think he will depart from his 
usual practice and gratify your wish. (13) I 
shall be sure to visit you when I get well. 
I am sorry Idid not see you while at the sea- 
shore. (14) Are you aware that you are 
here to hear rather than to be heard. (15) 
Where were you when the world was cre- 
ated? (16) Mr. Jones' cousins were not 
present. They sent word to him that they 
could not come any more. I am told that 
they made the remark that his mere con- 
nection with the society caused them to 
remain away. (17) If I should practice the 
practices that he practiced, men would say 
that I was a man to be shunned. (18) It is 
* impossible that such an important improve- 
ment will meet opposition from intelligent 
people. (19) He is beginning to improve 
in his manners, but it seems an impossibility 
for him to refrain altogether from airing his 
importance. (20) He may influence his 
own immediate acquaintances, but it is 
somewhat doubtful if his speeches have 
made many Republicans turn Democrats. 
(21) I will see him immediately and find out 
what is the matter. (22) In my opinion it 
is his nature to change his manner when 
anyone is near ; nor does he deny this fact. 
(23) Another entire day has gone, and things 
are not in order yet. (24) I want my adver- 
tisement inserted under the head of " Rooms 
to Rent.** (25) Every time the policemen 
turned their backs the rioters threw stones 
through the windows at them, though with- 
out doing serious damage. The fury of the 
mob was soon over, however, and then I 
think the more sensible ones felt inclined to 
thank the bluecoats for restraining them 
from destroying valuable property, and per- 
haps lives. (26) You have arrived just in 
time to favor me with the information this 
gentleman solicits. (27) The gentleman 
who called the other morning about those 
warranty deeds was here again to-day, dur- 
ing your absence, but could not await your 
return. (28) Have you seen the perform- 
ance yet ; and was it satisfactory ? (29) The 
book has not yet appeared here, although 
its publication was announced last week. 
(30) The charge of $2$ for the large stove 
was quite reasonable. I think I will change 
it, however, for another style. (31) Why 
did he go away beyond the seas? (32) Do 
you remember how he, you and I used to 
struggle with the Latin language? ^33) I 
don't know whether we would go with you 
to your uncle's farm even if the day were 
pleasant. What were you going to do 
there! (34) I will acknowledge that your 
knowledge of astronomy is greater than 
mine. After my having acknowledged this, 
I will also remark that it is not inconsistent 



with fact for me to say that I am capable of 
some things that you thought beyond my 
capability. (35) I would rather in future 
order my entire supply of groceries through 
the produce house of Walker & Co. (36) 
Inexperienced and ignorant men cannot 
compete with the experienced and intelli- 
gent. (37) His task is different from mine, 
and more difficult. (38) I could not believe 
that it belonged to him. (39) He was a 
very gentle man, a genteel man, and a gen- 
tleman. (40) The agent acted gently, 
dressed genteely, and in general had a gen- 
tlemanly appearance. (41) He thinks that 
all ought to look upon him with awe, and 
too many already do so. (42) There are 
two or three who may not be here ; but if 
they should not come there will be enough 
without them. (43) To whom did he give 
it? (44) I was aware that he was away for 
awhile, but did not know that he intended 
to remain long. (45) The train will leave 
at II ; it will arrive at 2. (46) I bought a 
a barrel of apples and a bushel of walnuts 
before the price went above my means. 
(47) I assure you they avail themselves of 
the privilege to ask the full value if they are 
sure you are able to pay it. (48) I will hand 
you the box you need ; its weight cannot be 
under a hundred pounds. Is it owned by 
you. (49) The firm is bankrupt, and its 
bankruptcy is admitted by the bank. (50) 
Did you collect the correct amount, or did 
they only pay part of the account? (51) 
The plaintiff admitted that the character of 
the defendant was above reproach. (52) It 
is not of much importance, yet it seems im- 
possible that he did not recognize the impos- 
sibility of the scheme being successful. 
(53) James is as regular as Jonas is irregular, 
and the regularity of James is as noticeable 
as the irregularity of Jonas. (54) If you 
deem it indispensable, I will send the infor- 
mation to the Legislature immediately. 
(55) There were many present, and there 
would have been more but for the threaten- 
ing weather. (56) The manufacturer says 
he will resume the manufacture of bicycles 
as well as of carriages as soon as the ma- 
chinery of the manufactory is repaired. (57) 
They took possession of position without 
opposition. (58) It is not proper that he 
should be so familiar, and I regret that you 
regard his familiarity so lightly. (59) It is 
his nature to act so, and he naturally does 
what is natural to him. (60) He is very 
peculiar, and his peculiarities are the subject 
of common talk. (61) The superintendent 
had the balance of the rails sent to the 
southern end of the railroad ; the contract- 
ors are somewhat behind in their work. 
(62) He is several thousand dollars short in 
his accounts. (63' The school wall is high 
and the boys like to scale it in order to dis- 
play their skill. (64) I was astonished to 
learn that he was no longer connected with 
the establishment. 
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Grbbn Bay, Wis., Sept. 19, 1896. 

Editor Francis H. Hkmperley, 

Dear Sir :— I do not wish to retract one 
word of my article headed, "Watson Sus- 
tained,** published in the July number of 
your valuable mas^azine, but I have this 
brief reply to make to the portion of Mr. 
H. L. Andrews* "Teaching Shorthand,'* 
which appeared in the August Stenog- 
rapher, relating to me. I take up Mr. 
Andrews* exceptions in adverse order, and 
submit my replication as follows : 

In reading Mr. Watson's article in the 
June Stenographer, I gathered the in- 
ference that he decried the reading of 
printed notes only, and it was from that 
point of view that I sustained him. I quote 
from him to justify me in such interpreta- 
tion. Speaking of printed notes (keys), he 
said : "One cannot, of course, glance over 
those keys without doing some reading, 
after a fashion ; but, if any teacher should 
get the impression that here is the secret of 
it all, he would be quite mistaken^ as the 
outcome was uniformly the same before I 
ever thought of using such help.'* Now, 
would not anybody get the idea from this 
remark that printed notes alone were under 
consideration ? In regard to printed notes, 
I hold my words in my former article still 
good. I contend that no good is derived 
from such reading, as compared with 
the student reading his own notes. Mr. 
Andrews says: "I firmly believe that the 
time could be more profitably spent reading 
authentic, engraved notes than in reading 
amateurish notes poorly, if not incorrectly 
made.** I would ask Mr. Andrews which 
of the two classes of notes would bear the 
closest resemblance to the student's notes, 
and, consequently, which class should have 
his full attention ? Which would he use in 
practicing his profession ? Is a court sten- 
ographer ever called upon to read printed 
notes ? If it were desired to teach a child 
to read rapidly and accurately his own 
longhand, would it be advisable to furnish 
him the writing of some one else upon which 
to drill? Why isn*t it better to keep a be- 
ginning shorthander on his own notes (as it 
is with them alone, you might say, he will 
have to deal in the future), until he can read 
them like print ? If he forms poor and in- 
correct outlines at first, help him to improve 



himself in both respects. That is the duty 
of the teacher. The stenographer in active 
life must depend upon his own notes and 
not upon the notes of some one else. 

In reference to Mr. Watson*s theory, how- 
ever, I learned by his article in the Septem- 
ber Stenographer that he really does ad- 
vocate no reading at all. I cannot agree 
with him on that point. J have tested his 
theory to my heart's content, and have 
found no virtue in it for me. I believe that 

reading and writing shorthand are co-equals, 
and require equal attention, the former 
claiming its full moiety in order to accustom 
the eye to develop the correct character, 
even though it be unsymmetrically formed. 

Mr. Andrews interrogates me regarding 
my manner of taking up the principles. As ^ 
I stated in my former article, I aim to take ' 
a class along at the rate of one lesson a 
day, but sometimes, depending upon cir- 
cumstances, it takes me a few days longer. 
I believe, however, that a class of ordinary 
intellieence will get a lesson a day, and get 
it well. We have no use at all for any 
shorthand readers in this school. We gen- 
erally take up two months* time in studymg 
the principles, reviewing and committing 
word-signs, and after that we go right into 
dictation, but not on a large scale. A short 
letter is dictated and written without any 
questions being asked by the class, be the 
outlines right or wrong, and then read by 
some member of the class. This teaches 
them to be self-reliant, and also drills them 
in reading their own irregularly-formed out- 
lines. After the reading, the letter is written 
on the board by the teacher, in correct form 
— using proper outlines, word-signs and 
phrasings — and copied by the class into 
their tablets. This is kept up for six weeks 
or more, if thought best, at least till the 
pupil is perfectly conversant with the rules 
governing the formation of outlines of 
words and phrases, Each letter is dealt 
with in this manner, I repeat, until the 
pupil* s knowledge is complete, or as nearly 
so as possible. These letters in their cor- 
rected form are required to be written over 
and over again by the pupils, besides writing 
each correction separately from 25 to 100 
times. In this manner the pupils put in the 
time at their seats. 

This improvised work far excels any 
number 'of readers extant, in my opinion, 
and a trial will prove its merits. All cor- 
rections are made by rule. We never get 
through with the text-book, but we last use 
it as a reference book and a book from 
which to study word-signs. 

I trust I have fully explained myself, and 
I thank you, Mr. Hemperley, in anticipation, 
for sufficient space to give this letter publi- 
cation. Very cordially yours. 

Box 1825. I. F. Wright. 
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Ida £. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of g-eneral interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnoorapher. 




Punctuality. 

" Better late than never, but, 
Better still, never late I " 

WISEACRES declare that "the late 
habit" is at the root of no end 
of evils ; and many go so far as 
to say that it prevails amongst women to 
such an extent as to retard seriously the 
progress of their sex. Be all this as it may, 
womankind has long enjoyed (?) the reputa- 
tion of holding lightly the claims of time 
and the keeping of appointments ; and we 
suppose it will take several generations of 
punctilious workers to remove the deeply 
seated impression ; it is something which it 
behooves all of us to live down ! 

To those of our readers who are on the 
threshold of their shorthand career we 
point out that the disregard of such a seem- 
ingly insignificant thing as punctuality is 
more marked in a stenographer than in 
almost any other employ^ — for this reason : 
in many offices she is expected to open and 
assort the mail ; and upon the prompt hand- 
ling of that depends, in large measure, the 
course of business in that establishment; 
or, if she does not attend to this part of the 
mail, the one who does usually requires his 
stenographer at his elbow from start to 
finish. 

It is not so much the value of the few 
moments lost at which an employer looks, 
as the inference that can be drawn : many 
construe habitual lateness as an indication 
of indifference to their interests, and so 
gradually come to have less dependence on 
the uncertain arriver than they would other- 
wise entertain, although in other respects 
that employ^ may be all that can be de- 
sired. Many cases occur to us in which 
stenc^raphers have been removed from 
excellent positions through the very cause 
which forms our text ; only last week we 



heard of an instance : in a large office em- 
ploying a number of stenographers, the 
existing dull times compelled the firm to 
lessen their force by one ; and, on looking 
over the list, they selected unhesitatingly 
that one who had repeatedly ignored their 
rule as to presenting herself for work at the 
appointed time — a rule, be it remembered, 
which she had agreed to when accepting 
the position. When a stenographer makes 
a resolution (and keeps it) to be at her desk 
promptly on the minute, she has taken a 
long step towards gaining a position of 
trust, honor and profit. One of the most 
successful stenographers we know told us 
that she attributes much of her success to 
the fact that at the outset of her career she 
made it a rule to be at her post five minutes 
before the appointed time. We are well 
aware that there are many circumstances, 
over which we have no control, that oft- 
times make us belated — such as street car 
"blocks or accidents ; but for all such hin- 
drances to the carrying out of good inten- 
tions the average employer will make proper 
allowance ; and in generalizing, as we must 
of necessity do, we want to leave a **good 
margin.** 

One of the ** veterans " may say at this 
point, "This is all very well, but 

THERE IS ANOTHER SIDE: 

Employers* have the habit of keeping 
their stenographer beyond the closing time, 
and does this not even up matters?** We 
admit that there is much in this ; no on^ 
should object to staying late when the occa- 
sion or emergency warrants it; but that 
employer who falls into the habit of disre- 
garding the closing hour is doing wrong, 
and needs some firm, but judicious treat- 
ment, rather than passive indulgence. But 
it occurs to us to ask, if we were careful to 
respect our employer's opening hour, would 
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he not be more inclined to observe the clos- 
ing ? In any event, if we can * * verify our 
credentials ** for early coming, is not our 
title to early closing clearer ? However in- 
dulgent most employers may be regarding 
privileges, that of requiring punctuahty on 
the part of their employes is invariably a 
strong point ; call it a "hobby," if you will, 
but it is too general to be left out of calcu- 
lation. We are all part of a grand whole at 
this really experimental stage of women's 
work, and our influence sensibly affects that 
whole. These so-called '* small things'* 
wield an untold influence, for it is 

" The little rift within the lute, 
That, by and by, will make the music mute." 
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The Stenographer as a Money 

Saver. 

We have been interested in reading a 
paper emanating from the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Stenographers, and pub- 
lished recently in the Times- Herald of Chi- 
cago. It was called forth by an article which 
appeared a short time ago in the Baltimore 
American^ deploring the alleged general 
lack of thrift among women workers ; the 
following extract will give a fair idea of the 
tenor of the publication and its sweeping 
character : 

'* A snug little bank account is the very 
last thing on earth that appeals to the 
woman bread-winner, her money going 
largely into petty frivolities, which have not 
the merit of being in good taste for the 
business woman." 

In its defence the National Association 
very properly points out the unfairness of 
the wholesale charge, and mentions case 
after case in which stenographers are doing 
(first, in the way of home support, and sec- 
ond, for self-improvement and investment 
for the inevitable '* rainy day") what a 
young man would not dream of attempting 
to do on the same salary, even if he had the 
inclination. None of the instances, it was 
demonstrated, were isolated ones, but were 
simply taken at random from a multitude. 
We can draw from personal knowledge, 
and cite many who save through endow- 
ment insurance, building associations, sav- 
ings funds, etc. ; and it is most exceptional 
to find one who spends her all. We con- 
gratulate the National Association upon its 
able efiort, and hope that it will be 
widely read, of which there is little doubt. 

« * 
Is She a Failure ? 

According to The Mercury, of New York, 
in a recent lugubrious article, the ** typist ** 



is such: ''Although a new creation and 
being hurried along, she has, nevertheless, 
found time to make a more egregious failure 
of her life than has the follower of any 
other calling." 

This is news, indeed, and, to say the 
least, ''grateful and comforting." When 
will the daily press cease taking the excep- 
tion for the rule, and thus give erroneous 
impressions, which injure a host of earnest, 
self-respecting and capable women, who 
earn Iheir living by typewriting alone, or in 
conjunction with stenography? The best 
answer to all such extravagant charges is 
the "typists" themselves. There are, wc 
know, typewriter operators who, with little 
or no education for a ground work, serve an 
all too short apprenticeship to the art of 
typewriting (for it is an art), and, we 
admit, " do bring the profession into 
disrepute by turning out stuff which the 
conscientious (and skilful) would scorn to 
send away ; '* but, fortunately, such are in 
the minority, and are so comparatively few 
as to make the publication of all such ex- 
pressions unfair to the vast majority. Type- 
writing is making rapid strides, and we ven- 
ture to say that before many moons it will 
be almost as hard to find an indifferent ope- 
rator as "a needle in a haystack." 
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Correspondence. 

One of our readers has sent us the follow- 
ing communication, and we wish to thank 
her for her helpful suggestion, as well as to 
compliment her upon her energy and enter- 
prise. We are sure that her words will 
assist others occupying similar positions, 
and, hence, bespeak for the letter a careful 
consideration of its import : 

"You say that we should tell, for the 
benefit of others, what we have learned in 
our profession. What I have to tell is not 
new, perhaps, to many, but it seems to sur- 
prise some men who know of it, though it 
does not appear unusual to me, because I 
so thoroughly enjoy it. I am in a law office, 
and take tne greatest interest in every detail 
of the work. My time was not fully occu- 
pied, and I was seized with a desire to learn 
to find the law applicable to my employer's 
cases. With his consent I commenced, and, 
to his surprise, succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent; aided by his suggestions, I have 
improved ; and now he states the facts of a 
case, and I cull out the law points applying 
to it ; then, after he looks over them, and 
makes any suggestions which occur to him, 
I write the brief on the typewriter for his 
use. I hope there are others in like posi- 
tions who are as much interested in such 
work as I. I always enjoy The Stknoc- 
RAPHER, and especially read the ' Ladies' 
Department.*" 

Ida E. Turner. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 



published by 

Thb Stbi«ookaphe& Printing & Publishing Co. 

38 South Sixth Street, Phila., Pa. 

Francis H. Hbmpbrlby, - - Editor, 



Thb Stenographer is published in the interest of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting profession of the 
country ^ and all men, an systems and all machines 
will receive equal recognition in its columns. 

The columns of Thb Stenographer are always 
open to correspondents. We shall be glad to publish 
matters of interest to the profession in all its branches. 
Communications should he addressed to the Editor, 
who is not responsible for the opinions of correspon- 
dents. 

The Stenographer is a progressive journal, and 
the publishers will appreciate suggestions of improve- 
ment in any of its departments. 

Issued on the first of each month. 

Subscription : United States, Canada and Mexico, 
li.oo a year; other places in Postal Union, 11.25 a 
year. 

Advertising Rates furnished on application. 



Leg^bible Shorthand Notes. 

IT gives us pleasure to announce that our 
esteemed friend, James E. Munson, 
who has been suffering for several 
months past on account of blood poisoning, 
which seriously threatened the loss of his 
left arm, has been able to return to his 
work. After an absence of some three 
months he resumed note-taking in his court, 
and, as often seems perversely to be the 
case, he fell at once upon an unusually diffi- 
cult case, where the counsel were among 
the most rapid examiners of the New York 
bar, and several of the witnesses were phy- 
sicians. This, with a crippled left hand in- 
volving annoyance in the handling of sheets 
of note-paper, would discourage anybody 
but a veteran. Mr. Munson, however, suc- 
ceeded in taking the testimony with his 
usual accuracy and fullness of outline, not 
being obliged to dictate the notes, but able 



to turn them over to assistants, who will 
transcribe them in his office. 

We believe there are a few other reporters 
who are able to do this kind of thing, and 
it is very much to be desired that the fre- 
quency of the possibility could be increased. 

Shorthand Text- Books. 

THERE seems, at present, to be a 
special revival, all along the line, in 
the production of new and beautiful 
shorthand text-books. Mr. Munson*s ''Art 
of Phonography ** is really a work of ** Art*' 
Mr. Dementis new *',Pitmanic Shorthand*' 
appears to be almost perfect. Mr. Bates 
Torrey's new edition of ** Instruction in 
Practical Shorthand *' commends itself in 
every way, and to-day there appears upon 
our table a '96 edition of Isaac Pitman's 
"Complete Phonographic Instructor,** in 
which we do not see anything to criticize, 
but everything to commend. All of these 
and other text-books which we have not 
noted, approach the standard of perfection. 
We have omitted to mention the magnifi- 
cent new text-book of Standard Phonog- 
raphy, completed by Mr. Andrew J. Gra- 
ham, before his death, which should be in- 
cluded in the above list. Mr. Osgoody*s 
new book, which came out some time ago, 
is also deserving of mention, as well as the 
splendid new edition of Mr. Bishop* s " Ex- 
act Phonography.*' Each of these books is 
a gem in its way, and a credit to its author, 
and most certainly will be of great service 
to those who desire to take up the system 

which it represents. 

* 
* « 

The NCurl. 

MR. MUNSON, in his new book, 
"Art of Phonography,'* says: 
''The use of a final curl, after 
brief-s, (the s-circle), etc., for n instead of 
shun, is new to this system, though not 
original with me. I had long desired, how- 
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ever, to make this change in the use of the 
curl, but did not see the way clear to do so 
until I had devised the new shun hook to 
take the place of the old device for writing 
the final syllable of such words as decision, 
recession, physician, incision, musician, sen- 
sation, possession, etc., etc. These two 
expedients, taken together, the curl for n 
and the new shun hook, constitute a great 
phonographic improvement." 

The new ishun hook, it will be noticed, 
is made by writing the s-circle inside of a 
large final hook. 



Mr. Kimbairs best style. A long hand key 
will be given at the close of the story. 



* 



Our thanks are due R. C. Adams, of 
Kansas City, Mo., for a copy of The Kansas 
Cify Star, of October 8th, containing an ad- 
mirable report of the speech of Bourke 
Cockran, delivered in Kansas City. The 
report was made by Messrs. A. A. Norton 
and A. P. Barnett. 

The Kansas City Bar Monthly , for Aug- 
ust, contains an instructive paper on The 
Court Stenographer, recently read before 
the Kansas City Law Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation, by F. P. Barnett, Stenographer of 
Division 4 of the Circuit Court. 

Referring to the sources of error, one 
of which is that caused by mishearing, Mr. 
Barnett says: "A few days ago a witness 
said he was a professor of oral surgery ; 
the reporter spoke up and said 'aural,* 
spelling it. * No,' said the witness ; 'oral,' 
spelling it. The witness has pronounced it 
with a short o instead of a long o." 

Mr. Barnett says: **I know of nothing 
which I believe would so tend to elevate 
and dignify our profession as a judicious 
regulation of the business of law reporting, 
based on a State license and classification, 
with an appropriate schedule of fees, and 
full opportunity to win a higher rating." 



« 
* * 



* 
» « 



We invite the attention of all court re- 
porters to the request of Mr. Thome, in the 
Law Department, and trust that they will 
oblige him with a prompt response. 



« * 



"Jim Baker's Blue Jay Yarn," in the 
Munson Department, has been prepared in 



Why is it that so few young men fit them- 
selves for Civil Service examination for 
shorthand and typewriting positions under 
the government? We cordially recommend 
Mr. Altmaier to applicants for such posi- 
tions as thoroughly competent and reliable. 
See his advertisement elsewhere. 

« * 

The Shorthand Writer is the official jour- 
nal of the National Federation of Shorthand 
Writers' Association. It is ably edited by 
H. E. Blain, F. N. S. A., and A. Nixon, F. 
C. A., F. C. S. The publishing address is 
I Carlingford street, Liverpool England. 
The shorthand notes are clear and full of 
interest, both on account of the form and ot 
the substance. Its illustrations are well 

done. 

♦ 

Mr. p. E. Kingsford, Secretary and 
Manager of the Oxford Shorthand Company, 
Dover, England, sends us a copy of the 
Oxford Shorthand Chronicle, accompanied 
by a circular note which states that the 
Oxford Shorthand in its present form is the 
work of many years, and the amount ex- 
pended upon it now approaches jf 3,000. 

« 
* « 

Miss Clara H. Josephi, care of Foster, 
Paul & Co., New York City, asks what 
book to get to learn shorthand in Spanish, 
Munson system preferred, or a system which 
resembles Munson. Perhaps some of our 
readers can be of service to her in the 
matter. 
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The Phonographic Atmosphere of Great Britian 

Wic. H. Jones, C. T. 8., N. P. 3., 41 Asbton New Road, 

Manchester, Eng^land. 
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Isaac Pitnpap Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting:, 156 Fifth Avenae (Nc 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of 30th St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Evening High 
School, No. I, opened on October 5th with 
an interesting class of some fifty students in 
Isaac Pitman's phonography. Mr. H. S. 
Waldron, the teacher, is an able writer of 
the system. The term extends sixteen 
weeks. Another institution having recently 
introduced this system is the well-known 
St. Paul (Minn.) Business College. The 
text-book introduced in both cases is **The 
Complete Phonographic Instructor.** 

* 

* * 

" Do Reporters Need Shorthand ? *' is the 
title of a short contribution to a recent num- 
ber of the Writer (Boston.) Commenting 
on this, PUfnatCs Shorthand Weekly (Lon- 
don), says : *' In this country such a question 
is hardly ever asked, because everyone 
knows that the indispensable preliminary 
qualification for newspaper reporting work 
in this country is a knowledge of shorthand. 
The contributor to our American contempo- 
rary answers the question in the affirmative, 
and he shows conclusively that, though re- 
porters are not called on in America as in 
this country to furnish detailed reports of 
speeches, yet a knowledge of shorthand is 
of the utmost advantage to the American 

reporter." 

* * « 

A leading Boston journal wisely remarks : 

**What is wanted is not a new and better 

system of shorthand, but better teaching of 

the old system." 

« 
« » 

We are in receipt of a prospectus from 
the Metropolitan Shorthand School, Stein- 
way Hall, Chicago, 111., and in which the 
Isaac Pitman system will be exclusively 
taught. Mr. Maxwell Edgar, is the Princi- 
pal, and as he is a sound phonographer and 
able business man, we have little doubt but 
that his school will be entirely successful. 
Students and friends of the system in that 
locality should make a note of the address. 

« 
« « 

The Phonetic Journal of September 12th 
contained a very interesting article entited, 
**How to Obtain a Position as a Stenog- 
rapher and Typist," a question at the pres- 
ent time exercising a good many minds." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

There are 15 gentlemen, whose names I 
will in a few minutes indicate to you, who 



are the defendants to this charge. Before I 
refer to them, or refer to the details of the 
evidence, it will be convenient that I should 
state to you that the offence which we all^e 
has been committed against the statute is 
that at the end of November, 1895, and in 
the month of December, 1895, a military 
expedition was wholly or in part prepared 
in Her Majesty's dominions, and that mili- 
tary expedition, under the command of the 
gentlemen who are defendants here, started 
on the 29th Dec, 1895, from places which I 
will indicate to you, and entered the Trans^ 
vaal, which is the territory of the South 
African Republic. For the purposes of to- 
day it is sufficient that I should state that 
our view is — and I do not think there will be 
any question about it — that the South Afri- 
can Republic was a friendly State within the 
meaning of the section. It will be conve- 
nient if I tell you the outline of the geog- 
raphy to which reference will be made in 
the course of my statement and in the evi- 
dence of the witnesses. In the extreme 
south of Africa there is a colony known as 
Cape Colony. Immediately north of what 
was at one time the boundary of Cape Col- 
ony is the territory which is marked upon 
the map British Bechuanaland, extending 
up to the river Molopo. It will be estab- 
lished, I think, beyond all question, that 
British Bechuanaland is part of Her Majes- 
ty's dominions. In that territory, some few 
miles south of the river Molopo. and some 
few miles west of the boundary of the Trans- 
vaal, is the place called Mafeking, which, I 
think, will be established to you as part of 
Her Majesty's dominions. That is the place 
from which a part of the expedition started. 
Between 20 and 30 miles north of Mafeking. 
also to the west of the westward boundary 
of the Transvaal, is a place called Pitsani 
Potlogo. That is within the territory which 
is marked Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
We shall submit, if necessary, that Pitsani 
Potlogo was also a part of Her Majesty's 
dominions for the purpose of this act. But 
so far as you are concerned I do not think 
it will be necessary to enter into that ques- 
tion. With regard to the places of which I 
have spoken, I only gave the dates, withont 
referring to documents. In order that my 
learned friends may know the particular 
documents and class of documents to which 
we shall refer, and may have copies if they 
desire to make any use of them. I may say 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act has to be 
proclaimed. 



4^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with th« 
shorthand forms for 6),ooo words. I1.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and 2, each, 30 cents. For sale by 
saac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Bribp Reporting Notes. 
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•^•MeMri. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers and schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correspondence solicited. 
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Gabelsberger-f^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Rld^e Place, New York. 
President GabelsbetYcr Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 
Dear Sir : Noting your favor of the 
30th, in regard to delay to city freight, I 
would say that I am obliged to you for call- 
ing my attention to this matter. I find, 
upon investigation, that our train despatch- 
ers understand the necessity for prompt 
movement of this train, and are doing 
everything they can to have it reach Camden 
as early as possible. On the particular 
night in question there were a variety of 
unforseen delays which could hardly have 
been avoided. We will bear this matter 
constantly in mind, and give this and other 
freight trains between Philadelphia and New 
York the most prompt movement possible. 

Yours truly. 



« 
» « 



Reporting Style. 

Extract from Lord Roseberry speech, de- 
fining his attitude on the Turkish question : 

I attach no value, strategic or otherwise, 
to the retention of Cyprus, but to whom 
should we give the island ? Its proper legal 
possessor, the Sultan ? I do not envy any 
government attempting to give an inch of 
territory to the Sultan. With that reserva- 
tion, however, I should regard the abandon- 
ment of Cyprus as a cheap price to pay to 
secure the concert of Europe on this ques- 
tion. I cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone 
that the possibility of war is a phantasm. 
My knowledge, to a very recent time, was 
that a fixed and resolute agreement existed 
of all or nearly all the powers to forcibly 
resist any single-handed intervention by 
England in Eastern affairs. I earnestly 
protest against a policy involving the hor- 
rors of a European war, preceded, as this 
certainly would be, by the extermination of 
the very Armenians in whose behalf it 
would be waged. Any minister engaging 
in such a war, except from the direst neces- 
sity, would be a criminal to his country. 

Peace is a necessity of your empire. For 
the last twenty years you have been laying 
hands, with frantic eagerness, on every 
available and desirable tract of territory. 
The amount thus brought into your posses- 



sion or sphere of influence in the last twelve 
years is 2,600,000 square miles. This polic>' 
has produced two results : First, the excit- 
ing of an almost intolerable degree of envy 
in the other colonizing nations, entailing 
their malevolence instead of their benevo- 
lence ; second, the making of an unwieldy 
empire, difficult to administer and to defend 
until a long period of peace effects its con- 
solidation. I cannot subscribe to the opin- 
ion that the European concert is impotent 
in Turkey. It was powerful a year ago in 
opposition to British policy. It must be the 
object of every British statesmen to secure 
the same concert in favor of our policy. 
Whether the powers act diplomatically or 
otherwise, they are omnipotent in the East- 
ern question. My hope is that recent events 
will tend to produce the desired agreement, 
because it is impossible that they should 
longer tolerate the Sultan's enormities, and 
politically, financially, and morally, the con- 
dition of the Turkish empire calls loudly for 
reform. The writing is plain upon the wall, 
and the powers cannot much longer post- 
pone action. . . . Although I am aware 
that it is unpopular to advocate diplomatic 
methods, I shall never cease to exert my 
voice and strength against England engag- 
ing in such a dartgerous war, of which yon 
can see the eloquent commencement, but 
nobody living can see the catastrophe or 
the end. 



Patents Issued for Typewriting 

Machines 

From Sept. 15, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1896, inclusive. 

567,937. W. M. Blackstock and J. Conley, of 
Shadeland, Ind., and Chicago, Ills., respec- 
tively. 

567,499. G. B. Webb, of New York, N. Y. 

568,301. A. Fasgate, of Auburn, N, Y. 

568,118. G. L. Rawdon, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feeding Attachment. 

568.630. C. L. Sholes, of Wilwaukee, Wis. 

568,645. C. W. Walker, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

569,092. James Daugherty, of Kittanning, Pa. 

Information concerning any of the above 
patents can be had by applying to Joseph L. 
Atkins, Washington, D. C. 
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Gmhan? Department 

Conducted by H. L. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." Official Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



Selections. 

The secret of success is constancy of 
purpose. 

The loud talker is seldom a strong thinker. 
To-morrow is the day on which idle men 
work and fools reform. 

Face a situation, and you are three-quar- 
ters master of Tt. 

A mistake is apt to attract more attention 
to us than a virtue. 

While one is studying he should not forget 
to do some thinking. 

We feed upon what we read, but digest 
only wkat we meditate upon. 

The spare moments of life have been the 
opportunities for the greatest achievements. 

Brain is the impelling force of the world, 
and thought is the symbol of progress. 

It is well to remember the fact that it 
takes only a single vote to pass a good 
resolution. 

Knowledge is a tool with which to acquire 
more knowledge. The increase is as in 
multiplication. 

A sound discretion is not so much indi- 
cated by never making a mistake as by 
never repeating it. 

It always remains true that if we had 
been greater circumstances would have been 
less strong against us. 

Often do we think when we ought to act, 
and act when it behooves us to reflect ; hence 
caution is frequently as fatal as rashness. 

It can scarcely be described how readily 
we are influenced by the example of those 
whom we regard. 



Our greatest glory is not in never falling, 
but in rising every time we fall. A gem is 
not polished without rubbing, nor is a man 
perfected without trials. 

Life has two surprises. In youth one is 
surprised that he knows so much. When 
he has reached mature life he is surprised 
that there are so many things that he doesn't 
know. 

In the lottery of life there are more prizes 
drawn than blanks, and to one misfortune 
there are fifty advantages. Despondency is 
the most unprofitable feeling a man can 
indulge in. 

There is no moment like the present ; not 
only so, but, moreover, there is no moment 
at all — that is, no instant force and energy, 
but in the present. The man who will not 
execute his resolutions when they are fresh 
upon him, can have no hope from them 
afterwards. 

Care is something that rightly falls to the 
lot of all. Childhood alone may claim 
exemption from it As the life advances, 
it comes with every new responsibility, and 
every honest man and woman accepts it 
cheerfully as his or her share in the world's 
burdens. So far, however, care is no grind- 
ing task master. It develops power, it 
encourages endeavor, it promotes happi- 
ness. No one but the selfish idler would 
wish to be entirely free from care ; but we 
justly hold him in honor who faithfully takes 
up that which falls to his lot, and fulfills the 
duties it involves. 



A Wbstern correspondent writes : **To 
show you how much I appreciate The 
Stbnographer, let me tell you that I 
think that that little editorial calling attention 
to full outlines of Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Shuey in the last Stenographer is worth a 
year's subscription, because of the encour- 
agement it gives one.'' 



Married.— October 14, Daniel W. Stubbs 
and Maggie B. Ludwig. Mr. Stubbs is an 
expert Philadelphia stenographer. We wish 
the young people happiness and prosperity. 
Their home will be 2347 Woodstock street 
Philadelphia. 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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WJLTSMMAjr IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 



The Stenographer 

Munson Shorthand. 
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Shorthand Talks by the Editor. 
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The World Upside Down ; 

OR, 

Two Mistakes. 



J. KENNETH MADOC. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE painter may blend with perfection 
the colors of the rainbow ; the 
sculptor may put into cold marble 
even the vein swells of the face ; the pho- 
tographer may get every shadow, and light, 
and detail into a superior work ; the printer 
even may combine pretty types, and har- 
monize splendid ink tints, and all, and all 
in all, produce ^n artist's work ; but none 
could have produced, no matter how great 
the effort, a more artistic piece of deliberate, 
instantaneous art work than had fallen un- 
consciously from the lips of Clara Devon 
when Ragan handed her the completed 
MSS. Her words were not many ; her 
language was not profuse ; her attitude was 
not dramatic; but the pure-minded little 
stenographer girl was very earnest when 
she said : 

"Thank you, Ragan; you are always so 
kind to me, and I do iove kindness ; ** and 
with a slight pressure of the hand her good- 
bye was said. 

Who will sav those few simple words did 
not play upon all of Ragan Loyal* s admiration 
for his assistant, with a raising of that al- 
ready high standard? And who will say 
the added brightness to his countenance 
was not caused by the touch of that warm 
hand, or that he was not a better man for 
having come in contact with one so pure 
and sweet? 

As Ragan Loyal, stenographer, medita- 
tively wended his way to the office next 
morning, he did not seem to hear the spirit 
cavalry of Grant and Lee as it thundered 
from the heavens above ; he did not seem 
to see the great streaks of flame that belched 
forth from the cloudy forts roundabout over- 
head ; he did not appear to notice the liquid 
minnie balls that peppered old terra fittna ; 
in fact, so wrapped was he in revery, he did 
not seem to be aware of the fact that he 
had been muttering, * * and I do love kind- 
nesSy^^ to himself for the past two squares. 

Arriving at his office, placing his umbrella 
in the rack, Ragan threw up the roll of 
Miss Devon's desk, but not with the usual 
alacrity. This done, suddenly turning upon 
his chair and looking out of the window, he 
muttered half consciously : 

"To-day it rains, aye. but it pours, and I 
bethink me is it symbolic of the joy tears of 



angels weeping in delectation of receiving 
another pure one into that happy domain, 
or be it tears of sorrow for one not gone 
into the golden entrance ? '' 

And all that week Ragan did not seem to 
be the same stern, business-like Loyal of a 
half moon since, for how often he had 
caught himself saying, *' and I do love 
kindness.** 

Somebody did not know that, mingled 
with the rapid click, click, clickerty, click 
of the typewriter, was a manly voice hum- 
ming: 

I tell you, bojr, I tell you boy, 

This track is not for you ; 
I tell you, boy, I tell you boy, 

You cannot pull her through ; 
I tell you, bo]^, I tell you, boy, 

The gauge is broad and slack ; 
I tell you, boy, I tell you, boy. 

Your car's for narrow track ! 

And then, his soliloquy : 
**Ah, speechless, lifeless typewriter that 
thou art; beautiful thy nickel-plated face, 
powerful thy teeth of steel, most extrava- 
gant thy use of ribbons ; what untold joys 
thou hast proclaimed, what terrible sorrows 
thou hast brought to sight, what pointless 
jokes thou hast written ; yet, thou art a 
most favored typewriter, though now thou 
dost seem in a most miserable predicament ; 
with these rough hands to pound thee, and 
jerk thee, and throw thee about, but thou 
shouldst learn to bear thy cross, even be it 
a cross-grained man, for surely it is not for 
long till again thy mistress will sit beside 
thee, and caress thee, and make thy face 
radiant with the chamois touch of her tender 
hand. I envy thee thy mistress, for truly 
she is a most worthy mistress, and so much 
as spares tne a section of her prayers ; and 
dost thou know it is just such as she that 
makes us better, and purer, and stronger 
and nobler, and more godly men ? Ah ! 
but the prayers of many a good girl have 
gone up and been received at the Mercy 
Seat of our Heavenly Parent for the young 
men of our land ; this country needs more 
praying girls, more praying women, more 
praying friends for her young men adrift 
upon life's uncertain waves! Thy mistress 

is kind ; I miss her ever so much, and 

Those flowers ! She believes in giving flow- 
ers to the living, and she is right, for surely 
when the cold hand of death places his 
clutch upon an one, they will not care for 
earthly flowers ; 'twill be too late then for 
them to enjoy the flowers that might have 
been gathered here, and " 

"Mr. Ragan Loyal, Esq. ; for the third 
and last time, I say, h-o-w — d-e-e — d-o ! " 

"Well, Vm glad! Why, Clara, you 

look like a sunflower, /r«A as a daisy, black 
as a negro, plump as a pumpkin, and a-n-d 
jzfc/^^/ as anything ! " 

** There! there! after all ihzi flailety oi 
divers kinds, give me a chance ; Pm, w-e-1-1 

glad, too ! Were you talking your part 

of a MElAjyN 'drama into a phonograph 
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when I came in ? You look awfully serious, 
Ragan, Ha ! Ha ! and so you do/" 

*' No ! at the rate of 200 words a minute. 
No/ I think I've been suffering with Love 
Delirium Tremens ; canst suggest a 
remedy?*' 

** If I should depose in this case, I should 
say you have been working too hard, sir ; 
if this is the way you're going to do when I 
absent myself, I shall not go again." 

"Now, little girl, not so harshly, please; 
I will not say you are not right, but business 
is business, and when it has been running 
with a good team for three years or more 
without change, and then one of the horses 
lay up for a much needed rest, I say, the 
old wagon sorter squeaks, and drags, and 
goes sideways, and it's kinder hard on the 
remaining worker, specially when the lead 
horse is out." 

* * It's very nice of you to say that ; but, 
I'm hungry, and, mind you, I've a lecture 
for you after lunch ! " and she was oflf. 

Miss Devon gone. Ragan mused : 

"Look a here, Ragan Loyal, stenogra- 
pher, it's high time you and Ragan Loyal, 
lover, settled this thing; so I advise the 
writing of a letter, and that at once. You 
can leave it in her desk, also a card saying 
she need not remain the evening out. ' ' And 
when he had laid aside his pen, these lines 
had been indited : 

'• Clara, My Little Helpmeet :— 

I have thought much ere writing-, for I could never 
testify like this again— that would be perjury ; I 

want your love, then The prettiest take in the 

lot — YOU. My love is ^our* already. Its strength ? 
When death kneels beside my couch, places his arms 
around me, folds me to his breast and whispers, 
"thou art mine;" then, and not until then, my 
precious little companion, will I answer, for until 
then I am, Thine, Devotedly, 

Ragan Loyal." 

Then carefully placing the note where it 
would not be overlooked, he left the office. 

As Clara Devon entered the office she 
did not dream of what lay before ; she 
did not dare think of ihat^ for gossip had 
filled her breast with many misgivings, and 
she did not quite believe all she might have 
wanted to believe. 

"I wonder where Ragan is? Well, I 
suppose I shall have to read until his re- 
turn ; " she opened her desk, and 

Picking up the note, she read and re-read 
it ; then, closing her eyes, muttered : 

"These three years with him spent was 
happiness, yet a mere existence to this com- 
pared ; now I live, I live in the love of the 
truest man I have ever known. Heavenly 

Parent, may I deserve it! but, what's 

that? Ragan? Surely it's Ragan coming, 
and I must, oh, I //ii^.^/ leave him an answer !" 

Tearing a blank slip from his letter, she 
folded it with a piece of carbon between, 
and wrote a simple, candid reply, placed it 
where he could not fail to find it, folded for 
herself the duplicate note, and was gone. 

* -X- « * * « « 



Immediately upon entering the room, 
Ragan did not seek his easy chair and there 
in repose smoke a favorite Havana ; he did 
not reply to three urgent letters ; nor did he 
seem particularly given to business; bat 
straightway sought Miss Devon's desk, and 
there found the loUowing note : 
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He reads, once, twice, thrice : 

" Foolishness this ; one should consider 3'Ou sa 
Impossible again, I will entertain no such bosh. 
How blarney of ye. Go, now ; desire I to assure yon 
it will make me happy. 

Clara Devon." 

" Impossible f I cannot believe it, I won't 
believe it ; it is so unlike her, yet — the note! 
It speaks for itself ! 'Tis so long one has to 
labor before the effect begins to blossom; 
sometimes I seem to see the fruits of my 
labor about to spring into the fullest ri()e- 
ness, but at the time they bud so freely, 
some little, frosty thing comes and droops 
their petals, blasts the prospects, and a 
feeling akin to discouragement possesses 
me, but then, a thought to the moment, and 
I have reasserted that success is mine 1" 

And this cold, hard-hearted man bowed 
his head to something he knew not of, and 
wept a tier of tears ; and who will say this 
man had not been exposed to the mighty 
shafts of error? Who will say that future 
observation would not teach him that the 
sheen of truth is more effective, and carries 
with it the warmth of the cloak of right not 
to be found 'neath the tarpolian of error? 
And who will say that that bowed head was 
not the index of a true heart that had not 
yet tasted of the happiness in store for it? 
(To be Continued.) 
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The Reveries of a Typewriter. 

By Miss M. E. Aiken. 

If Benjamin Franklin came back to this earth, 

On a tour of inspection intent, 
And visit some office or store, near at hand, 

The historic old Court House anent, [saw, 

He'd marvel, I ween, at the sights which he 

All these new-fangled notions would fill him 
with awe : 

But he'd open his eyes with the greatest sur- 
prise 

At the typewriter maiden, so lovely and wise ; 

What ! really a girl 

In this business whirl ? 

Now, who would have thought that this e'er 
would be thus?" 

And wouldn't he, wouldn't he, wonder at us? 

He'd see the brisk manager sit at his desk. 

Or proprietor smiling and bland, 

'With a big pile of letters, say two or three 
score, 

And yet ne'er a quill pen in hand ; 

But all these must be answered, for Jones, 
Smith and Brown, 

Are impatiently waiting in country and town, 

So — " Click-clickity-click" — fingers nimble 
and quick, 

And the work is all done by some magical 
trick. 

For the modern inditer 
Employs a typewriter, 

And so corresponds without bother or fuss — 

And how could he, how could he, do with- 
out us ? 

But when the new centur]^ dawneth at last, 

Will some genius arise in his might. 
With a triumph unique of mechanical skill. 

Automatic, without hands, to write? 
Will the business man who is up to the times. 
And on the keen lookout for dollars ana 

dimes. 
Then remark to himself, " Here's a saving in 

pelf," 
And so land the fair " typist " right up on the 
shelf? 

Shall we live to see 
This relentless decree? 

Oh I will this e'er happen our souls to non- 
plus? 
Will the mercantile world ever do without us ? 




Talk to Graduates. 

(Continued from November issue). 
a m m «HIS is not SO difficult as one 
might imagine, nor is it, after 
all, so easy. One good way, of 
course, is to answer advertise- 
ments. Be assured, however, 
that your teachers are interested for you 
and constantly on the lookout to place you 
in good positions. For my part I could do 
better by the pupils, if they would keep me 
advised, after graduation, of the result of 
their efforts to secure employment. 

** Regularly, at least once a month, every 
graduate should write me informing me 
whether she has succeeded in obtaining a 
position or not, and the least any one of the 
pupils can do is to drop me a line as soon as 
she does get a position, saying where it is, 
what the business is, when she took it and 
the salary she is receiving, stating especially 
how that salary compares with what she had 
been able to earn before she took up the 
study of Phonography. 

**This brings me to one of the most im- 
portant matters connected with this subject, 
the matter of salary. The slowest and most 
backward pupil in the class should not take 
a position for less than |6.oo a week. If she 
does, she need not inform me of it, nor even 
claim to be one of my graduates, for if she 
does I won't own her. If after a Winter's 
study you can not go out and earn more at 
stenography and typewriting than (6.00 a 
week, you have been wasting your time and 
ours. Eight dollars is a fair figure to start 
with. If you take less you lower the stand- 
ing of the whole profession, you make it 
hard for good stenographers to get more 
than that, you give business men the impres- 
sion that they can get first-class work at a 
very low figure, and you eventually hurt 
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yourself, for though you may be willing to 
start at six dollars a week, you will very soon 
want more and then you will find it very 
difficult to get it. A young lady told me the 
other day she hdd been working two 
months as a stenographer at four dollars a 
week ; I should be ashamed to have it 
known that a girl with the diploma of this 
institution was working at shorthand and 
typewriting at four dollars a week. You 
can get five dollars in a dry goods store 
and do not have to know very much or 
have much of an education. Aim at twenty- 
five dollars. Bg one of the besty not one 
of the 'hacks' who will work for nothing 
and will be glad to get it. If you cannot 
now write fast enough to command six or 
«ight or ten dollars, then stop trying for a 
position and do all sorts of things to get up 
your speed according to the explicit direc- 
tions which I have already given you, until 
you are capable of earning more. There 
are lots of girls who call themselves steno- 
graphers who will work for three and four 
dollars a week. Let them. That is all 
they are worth. If you have done your 
work faithfully in this school you belong to 
an entirely different class of people, and are 
not to be ranked with the ' three-and-four- 
dollar- a- week ' plugs. We claim here to 
turn out first-class stenographers, and first- 
class stenographers demand first-class 
wages. That is why we won't promise to 
give our diploma to every girl who has taken 
an entire course of phonography with us. 
We will give it only to those who show that 
they can do such work as will enable them 
to earn good, living salaries, and the others 
may find the level on which they belong. 
The school as a whole has not reached that 
level, and Heaven grant it never may. 

"Above all, remember that your teacher 
never loses interest in you, forgets you or 
stops trying to help you. Having ceased to 
be his pupil you now become his friend, 
with all that involves and all that it means. 
Treat him as a friend and he will welcome 
you and give you assistance in any way 
within his power at any time you may need 
it. His address is 156 Fifth Avenue, and 
there every afternoon and on Saturdays, 
he is only too happy to receive calls from 
those who want to see him or need him in 
any way. Do not be afraid of bothering 
him ; he may be terribly busy when you 



come in-^he always is — but never too busy 
to talk with you and listen to what you want, 
even while he keeps at his work. In that 
way he can help you and still not interrupt 
what he is doing. Feel free to come at any 
time on business or just to make a call and 
he will appreciate it. 

'*Last of all, live up to the high ideal 
which has been presented before you during 
the past Winter, and you will never regret 
having spent these eight months of hard 
work at Mechanics Institute. As you grad- 
uate, my blessing goes with you." 

And from personal experience I know this 
to be true, for I am acquained with a good 
many young girls who have graduated from 
Mr. Mason's classes during the past few 
years, and I know they look upon the time 
spent under him as one of the pleasantest 
as well as the most profitable Winters they 
have ever spent. C. M. B. 



The Phonographer : The Stenographer 
is a thoroughly good magazine. 

'*The Typists' Advanced Manual'' is the 
title of a new work by Miss £. Collyns, 
teacher of typewriting under the Manchester 
School Board, England, and author of ** The 
Typists' Manual." The work contains val- 
uable advice and instruction for students who 
msh to become expert legal or commercial 
typists, and gives specimens of typewritten 
wills, agreements, contracts, specifications, 
ornamental borders, menus, and fac-simile 
examination papers as set by The Society of 
Arts. Every typist should have it. Pub- 
lished by Mr. John Heywood, Densgate, 
Manchester. Post free, $1.25. 

Kendrick C. Hill of this city has long 
been ambitious to study Washington life, and 
the chances are that he will soon have an 
opportunity to do so. He is private stenog- 
rapher to Cornelius N. Bliss of New York, 
who probably will be Secretary of the 
Treasury under President McKinley. Mark 
Hanna favors the appointment of Mr. Bliss, 
and Tom Piatt, who has long fought him in 
New York, is getting in out of the wet by 
proclaiming Mr. Bliss the proper man for the 
place. If the appointment falls to the 
wealthy dry goods magnate, it's dollars to 
doughnuts Mr. Hill will occupy a good berth 
in the Treasury Department for at least four 
years. — Trenton Sunday Advertiser, 



L.aw Stenographers Expecting to 
Become Lawyers. 

IT has occured to me that certain hints of 
sutqects to be "read up" by law stenog- 
raphers, who expect to become law- 
yers, would not be out of place. 

A citizen of Mars not long ago walked 
into an American court room, and the first 
-question he put to the stenographer was, 
"What is the business of that grave, serious- 
looking man sitting there ? What is his 
authority — that all the people in this room 
are so deferential toward him? From 
whence does he derive the power to decide 
the constant disputes between those two 
gentlemen who so fiercely combat each 
other's propositions?" 

The stenographer replied : 

"He is a judge. This is a court of justice. 
Tbese people are jurors, and these two 
gentlemen are lawyers," 

This was a very unsatisfactory answer to 
the Martian. He therefore wanted to know 
all about the powers and duties of a judge, 
the authority of the court and the province 
of jurors. 

Therefore, in order to fully answer this 
inquisitive gentleman, the stenographer 
"read up" on ; 

"The difference between the court and a 
judge oithe court; the authority and func- 
tions of the court; the powers and duties of 
judges of courts; the difference between a 
court order and a judge's order; the qualifi- 
cations of jurors in civil and criminal cases; 
the classes of persons exempt from jury 
duty; the proceedings to be taken to make 
such exemption available; in what cases the 
court may take the verdict of a jury as 
merely advisory; in what cases, other than 
those in which the verdict is merely advis- 
ory, the court may set it aside." 



The Martian, having sat quietly watching 
the facile pen of the stenographer travel 
back and forth across the note book, and 
Ibtening to the trial, it is not improbable 
that he might address the knight of the 
quill something like this : "My friend, will 
you tell me what these gentlemen mean by 
'pleadings,' 'bill of particulars,' 'leading 
question,' 'relevant' and 'irrelevant testi- 
mony,' 'direct- ex ami nation' and 'cross-ex< 

Having explained these terms it is easy 
to imagine Mr. Stenographer being swept 
into the channel of thought, to navigate 
among such legal obstructions as these; 

"When must plaintiff serve a reply to an 
answer ? 

"Should a party demand a bill of partic- 
ulars, OT a copy of the items of the other 
party's claim ? 

"What steps must be taken to obtain the 

"A party may put leading questions to 
his own witness ; but when, and upon what 
theory may he do so ? 

"When is testimony relevant to the issue? 

"Suppose it is relevant; if it is not also 
competent, is it admissible i 

"Cross-examination may partake of the 
character of direct examination; if so, what 
is the effect ? 

"Leading questions are proper on cross- 

This amiable, little, old man from Mars 
has started a whole lot of queries in the 
mind of the scribe. For instance, such as 
these: 

"How is an application made to the court 
for an injunction, and how for an attach- 

" If an answer is made to a question to 
which objection has not been made, what 
must a party do to gel rid of the answer ? 
Move to strike it out ? 
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"What is the object of hling and record- 
ing a notice of the pendency of an action, 
and when should it be done ? 

'*What must be shown, preliminary to the 
introduction in evidence of books of ac- 
count to prove the delivery of goods sold ? 

''When is hearsay testimony admissible ? 

"Must the highest and best evidence be 
produced ? 

"When the contents of an existing written 
instrument are to be proved, the instru- 
ment must be produced; is it necessary to 
produce and prove such instrument when it 
arises collaterally in a proceeding ? 

"The general rule is that a written instru- 
ment 'speaks' from the date thereof; from 
what date would a forged deed 'speak ?* 

"What must be first shown to qualify a 
witness as an expert ? 

"What is the distinction between liqui- 
dated and unliquidated damages ? 

"What is understood by the phrase, 
'measure of damages?' 

"What is the difference in the meaning of 
the terms, 'costs,' and 'damages?' 

"When and how is an action said to be 
commenced ? 

"What is meant by 'taking judgment by 
default?" 

This innocent old gentleman from Mars 
has an insatiable curiosity. He asks so 
many questions, and creates so many trains 
of thought, that much time and space are 
necessary to respond. He is now curious to 
know: 

"Why a defendant is entitled to a non-suit, 
and upon what the authority of the court to 
grant it rests ? 

"If a defendant is entitled to a non-suit, 
why a plaintiff should not be entitled to 
have the defendant 'thrown out of court,' if, 
after the latter's testimony is introduced, it 
is insufficient to prove a defense ? 

"Whether a defendant ever has the affirm- 
ative of the whole issue in the case; and, if 
so, whether he must prove his case by a 
preponderance of evidence ? 

"Whether a party may introduce evidence 
of his good character before his character is 
attacked ? 

"Whether there are cases in which the 
jury are judges of the law as well as of the 
facts?" 

The last seen or heard of this little, in- 
quisitive, antiquated specimen of life from 



our neighboring planet, he was passing 
through the corridor leading to the court 
room muttering: 

"I have heard much talk in that institu- 
tion which these peculiar beings call a court, 
about right and justice, and good and evil, 
but I still fail to understand the difference 
between a judge and a justice; a court and 
a court of justice; rights of persons and 
rights of things; a decision, an opinion, a 
judgment, a decree and a report; a com- 
plaint and a petition, an answer and a reply; 
an agreement and a contract; an action and 
a proceeding ; a lawyer, an attorney, a 
counsel and a councilor at law ; and I begin 
to think that the whole affair is a hoax, and 
was brought into existence because these 
funny people on this planet which they call 
the Earth, have and do not, like my country- 
men of Mars, ^Do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them,' " 

Organization of a Stenographers' 
Association. 

I AM asked to suggest steps to organize a 
local stenographers' association in an 
eastern city of about 10,000 population. 

Select from the stenographers anxious to 
effect such an organization, a stenographer 
possessing executive ability, and capable of 
commanding the respect of his fellows. 
This person, after consultation with as 
many as possible of those desirable as mem- 
bers, might, informally, appoint a time and 
place to meet and discuss the subject of 
organization. At that time such person 
should call the meeting to order, state the 
object of the same, and suggest the election 
of a temporary chairman to effect a perman- 
ent organization. Some one present would, 
undoubtedly, then nominate the person who 
called the meeting to order to be such 
chairman. Thereafter the proceedings for 
the election of permanent officers, adoption 
of constitution and by-laws would be the 
same as obtain iil organizing any society. 

The fewer the officers and briefer the 
constitution and by-laws the better. The 
less of such machinery the easier will an 
association move along. 

For president, and secretary, it is suggest- 
ed that active, wide-awake, practicing sten- 
ographers be chosen. 
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The prosperity of such an association will 
depend largely upon the regularity of its 
meetings and the performance of the work 
for which it was organized. It oughi to 
possess features beneficial alike to beginners 
and advanced stenographers. 

• »♦ 
Speed Clubs. 

I HAVE been requested to give advice to a 
club of stenographers, in a western city, 
respecting a plan to increase the speed of 
its members. 

No better course to increase the speed of 
a club of stenographers is possible than to 
have the members write from dictation 
various kinds of matter, the reading to be 
done at Regular club meetings, to the whole 
club, by persons selected from members of 
the club. Readers should be alternated at 
each meeting for the following reasons: 
1st, no member would then be deprived 
of writing practice at any meeting; 2d, 
the monotony of hearing the same voice for 
a prolonged period would be obviated; and, 
.^d, no one would have to read so long as to 
become tired, and utterance rendered indis- 
tinct The matter thus written should be 
read back, from the notes, at the succeed- 
ing meeting, each member being compelled 
to read some portion thereof. The practical 
way to accomplish this would be to com- 
mence with Mr. or Miss A, and proceed 
alphabetically through the club. The other 
members should follow the reading and cor- 
rect mistakes. Mock trials should be held 
occasionally at which all members, except 
those engaged as judge, attorneys, and wit- 
ness, should be required to report the pro- 
ceedings. In large towns and cities, law 
students and young lawyers would be only 
too glad to assist such a club upon such 
occasions. Medical students and students 
ofother professions would be delighted to 
act as expert witnesses. In lieu of a regular 
meeting the club should, whenever possible, 
attend, and report sermons, lectures, etc., 
etc. The matter reported should be read 
from the notes at the next meeting, in the 
manner above suggested for reading back 
matter dictated at regular meetings. 

This rough outline is susceptible of agree- 
able variation and unlimited elaboration. 
Such a club should possess wonderful pos- 



sibilities for the improvement and innocent 

merriment of its members. 

"In a multitude of counsel 

there is safety." 

« 
* « 

Notes. 

A stenographers' club has lately been 
organized at Syracuse, N. Y., with the ob- 
ject of co-operation to increase speed. 

Mr. L. E. Bontz, of Eden Vale, Cal., is a . 
progressive stenographer. He is a reader 
and admirer of The Stenographer, and 
judging from a recent letter, he is bound to 
keep abreast of the times. 

Mr. M. Altman, stenographer, is em- 
ployed by the Onondaga Coarse Salt Asso- 
ciation, with offices at No. i Clinton Block, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. John W. Keller, stenographer, 
formerly of Troy, N. Y., is now located at 
Adams, Mass., where he is the proprietor 
and conductor of a school of shorthand and 
typewriting, which is proving a success. 

H. W. Thorne. 



A Suggestion for Ya Stroke. 

Would not I be delighted if Mr. Isaac 
Pitman would take a suggestion from me? 
The following is freely offered : It is a mistake 
to suppose, as he does, that his stroke iovya 
is the only one available. What is the mat- 
ter with the zh sign which I have used for 
years, written downward when alone and 
upward in such words 9& folio ^ fenian^ etc. ? 
He can still have a zh stem by running a 
wave-line across an sh ox J^ but I can assure 
him he would never need to go to that 
trouble. For the few words that require a 
j^-stem nothing better could be wished. 

John Watson. 

Mr. E. C. Thompson, 87 Plum St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, asks whether or not the 
Spaniards have a system of shorthand capa- 
ble of taking care of their language ana if 
so, where he can get it. Can any of our 
readers oblige Mr. Thompson ?— Editor. 

Mr. H. L. Andrews sends us a jcopy of 
the fourth edition of his " Graded Sentence 
Book of Graham Standard Phonography," 
and fifth edition of his ** Graded Phono- 
graphic Copv Book." We strongly recom- 
mend these books as of most valuable assist- 
ance in rapidly mastering a brief style of 
Graham shorthand writing. — Editor. 



Talks on Teaching. — No. 5. 

TO the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief the most novel aod effective 
manner of using a good text-book 
is to have all the important shorthand exer- 
cbes copied from it in greatly enlarged 
characters and presented to the pupils in 
the form of Keys for tracing. No improve- 
ment of late years has given me half the 
satisfaction that this has done; not that there 
is anything new in the mere act of tracing; 
its efficacy in this instance as well as in 
more extended use, lies chiefly in the mo- 
tive and manner in which the idea is carried 

My conviction of the importance of this 
new move came about in this way: Hoping 
to benefit certain of my pupils who required 
more of my lime and made less progress 
than most others, I prepared a set of short- 
hand Keys to business letters similar to 
those in Mr. Hemperley's Bus. -Letter Book, 
but somewhat larger. This did not seem to 
help much, but it gave me the clew to what 
was really wanted. I now prepared Keys in 
larger, bolder characters, lines further apart, 
with each outline standing clear of its neigh- 
bors. Although the characters are only 
about twice the size of Mr. Hemperley's (or 
say of those in the Isaac Pitman page ofTitH 
Stenogkaphbr) they are distributed over 
fully seven times the space, a point that was 
settled after several trials. 

Bone tracers were then used right over 
the writing and the effect was magical. The 
dullest pupil now progressed and the bright- 
est found the Keys equally helpful. Former 
pupils, returning to school to brush up, 
were loud in their praise of the innovation. 
Doubtless the training of the hand with 
greater freedom of action than has been our 
wont, partly accounts for the remarkable re- 
sults observed, but I am convinced that the 



main reason is to be found in the underlying 
purpose with which the tracing is done. To 
illustrate: Recently I received samplepages 
of a letter-book by Mr. Alfred Barnes. At 
sight of the unusually large engraved Keys\ 
mentally exclaimed, "Mr. Barnes has evi> 
dently got enlarged views on teaching," 
but, a moment later, on reading his direc- 
tions for their use, "This is heathen dark- 
ness," said I, "what else can 1 call it?" The 
practice of having the pupil write without 
seeing the Key, comparing his work with 
the same; re-writing ever so many tiroes, 
and winding up by reading the engraved ex- 
ercises would assuredly render nugatory 
any hoped-for benefit from the enlarging 
and tracing of Keys. Mr. Barnes, of course, 
does no more than reflect the traditional 
views still held by most teachers, but I trust 
that he and they will soon come to realize 
the great waste of time and energy involved 
in the old routine. As often as I think of 
it I am involuntarily reminded of an account 
I have somewhere read, of an annual pro- 
cession of dancing pilgrims, much of whose 
time is spent in the air, two steps are taken 
forward and one backward; and, notwith- 
standing the fact that the participants are 
prompted to do their best work by the 
ceaseless hum of the lively aiy 



the whole blessed day is required to reach 
the neighboring church. 

Thereisjustone way in which the enlaige<) 
Keys can be used effectively. Let the puiut, 
with letter-book at hand, trace a few teiten 
on the Key, and afterwards write as many 
of them as possible from dictation, always 
from dictation, as no other way is of aoy 
consequence. And here be it remarked that 
dictation cannot be given "by mail"; hence 
the comparative worthlessness of that kind 
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of teaching. The principles can of course 
be taught by mail, but what does that 
amount to? Pupils who are intelligent 
enough to be taught by mail are the kind 
who could just as well teach themselves 
with the aid of a good text-book, if they 
only possessed the necessary self-confi- 
dence. But, all the same, the dictation of 
the teacher, which they lack, is the very 
soul of teaching. 

It is my belief that Keys to all business 
letters should be transformed into large 
tracing characters; for pupils who have 
passed the business-letter stage, small Keys 
are all-sufficient. 

It may be surmised by teachers—especially 
those who cling to double-line note-books 
— that the habitual tracing of large outlines 
must injuriously affect the size of the pupil's 
notes: in other words they may reason 
about the hand as the Chinese do about the 
foot; but there need be no fear. There will 
always be sprawlers, but I find that the 
great majority write just about right; a few 
even too small. 

The preparation of the Keys gives the 
teacher the opportunity to work in his latest 
improvements, or to the reporter-teacher to 
omit all he wants, and by their use pupils 
write each like the other, and all like the 
teacher, thus insensibly acquiring a good 
style. 

The Keys I use are of the most homely 
kind, written on alternate lines in the cheap 
note-books used in school. No attempt is 
made at fine writing; the main thing is to 
have the characters well proportioned. For 
school use I prefer large books, not less 
than jyix^yi inches; lines half an inch 
apart. These are just right for taking lec- 
tures; for Q. and A. a line is drawn verti- 
cally in the middle of the page. The books 
have only the thinnest kind of paper covers, 
and I am inclined to think they would be 
better without any, as a stiff paper cover 
worth half a cent may be fastened on to 
book after book, and would do for the 
whole school term. 

In making Keys the note-books are taken 
apart and formed into smaller books of not 
more than twenty pages each, and stitched 
into stiff paper covers. The object of mak- 
ing them small is to accommodate a number 
of pupils who may be working on the same 
business-letter book, only a few letters be- 



ing put into each book. The different sets 

of Keys are distinguished from each other 

by bits of colored paper, cut in various 

shapes and pasted on the covers, a dark 

green being considered the proper thing for 

beginners. 

John Watson, 

Charles and Payette Sts., Baltimore, M.D. 

( To be continued.) 
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Reply— Word- Signs (Con.) 

TO save time in shorthand writing is of 
paramount importance; to be able 
to follow a rapid speaker is, or 
should be, the aim of every progressive 
stenographer. To lose time during such 
reporting is disastrous, and ends in disgrace. 
Special preparation and equipment are 
therefore necessary. If a stenographer be- 
gins with a speaker on time, but the words 
fly faster than he is able to record them, he 
loses time which is irreparable; the words 
travel along the waves of sound and are lost 
forever. Maybe the stenographer is not 
educated in the principles of highest abbre- 
viation, as applied to expert verbatim re- 
porting, and hence he fails. Of the many 
important features which combine to make 
the reporter's career successful are espe- 
cially his education, mental stamina (good 
memory and retentive power) thoroughness 
of detail in the study of phonography, and a 
perfect knowledge of word-signs and con- 
tractions covering as wide a terminology as 
possible. 

The structure of word-signs and their rel- 
ative affinity to phonographic principles no 
doubt determine the facility with which they 
may be comprehended by the student, not- 
withstanding the fact that some minds are 
especially adapted to their remembrance, 
but the modus operandi prescribed for their 
memorization is a significant factor in the 
process of instruction. As the art of teach- 
ing assuredly lies in the manner of the 
teacher's appeal to the student's intelligence, 
and the effectiveness of his inspiration, no 
further mnemonic aids, other than those sug- 
gested in the writer's articles of July and 
September, need now be proffered. 

The writer believes that phonography 
should first be practiced until symmetrical 
curves, straight lines and angles can be 
made accurately, unhesitatingly, artistically. 
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gracefully and deftly, and that no other 
branch of the art should intercept this im- 
portant beginning. It is an evil to omit 
special instruction in phonographic outlines 
as a basic principle in the mastery of the 
shorthand system. Such a course, however, 
could not conscientiously be applied to 
three-months' graduates — hence their mul- 
titudinousness and inferiority. 

Now word-signs are not only co-ordinate 
with phonography, as contributing to a ho- 
mogeneous system, but they are superemi- 
nent in their efficiency and practical utiliza- 
tion as a means for gaining speed at a mini- 
mum expenditure of nervous and mental 
energy at the moment of writing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, word-signs are of the greatest 
benefit, notwithstanding that our esteemed 
Prof. J. Edmund Fuller, in the November 
issue, contradicts that assertion by the 
statement that * * . . . word-signs are a 
necessary evil in shorthand writing. . . . 
To memorize word-signs requires the en- 
, slavement of the mind. . . . But the 
mediocres (by far the larger class) must have 
an easier way to accomplish this same pur- 
pose," etc. If they are an evil surely the 
most gifted writers would, ere this, have 
dispensed with their use instead of increas- 
ing their utility. It is most remunerative to 
''enslave the mind'* in advance in remem- 
bering word-signs, when the pupil is more 
receptive to their assimilation, than it is to 
overtax the mental powers later on in form- 
ing a cumbersome outline when the stenog' 
rapher is involved in the delicate processes 
of hearing, intelligently understanding, 
thinking, retaining and recording the rapidly 
spoken words. By due application it will 
be found that the appropriate word-sign 
will always flash through the mind, and fall, 
like an inspired word, in its proper place. 
The principles of practice must not be sacri- 
ficed for individual methods of teaching, 
and, as for ^'mediocres'* (representing that 
class of incompetent persons of limited men- 
tal capacity), they should not be exempt 
from the same rule which requires accept- 
able students to engage in the full course o^ 
study. This inferior class of applicants for 
shorthand instruction, who, as a rule, are 
deficient in the rudiments of the common 
English branches, and who are especially 
characterized by their dull sensibilities, seem 
to be on the increase; they never amount to 



anything when they do receive insf ruction, 
and are always injurious to meritorioos 
practitioners when they try to cope with 
them. The disease with which these un- 
fortunates are afflicted — ^a sort of psychic 
retrograde metamorphosis — naturally pre- 
vents them from grasping either rational or 
arbitrary principles; there are no therapeu- 
tics in stenography which will afford relief 
to these tyros. Qualifications of personal 
fitness and education should be exacted 
from every applicant for shorthand instruc- 
tion — a scholastic standard must be univer- 
sally observed. 

It is no argument that, because a few of 
the most proficient writers discard word- 
signs, everyone else should do likewise. 
These few reporters, most significantly in 
the minority, excel in manual dexterity, 
mental equilibrium, perspicacity, and artis- 
tic delineation of phonographic outlines; 
others, of equal expertness, have the capa- 
city to remember and use scores of the most 
available word-signs — being a very part of 
themselves. 

The writer is naturally of the belief that 
phonography and word signs are interde- 
pendent; the basis of stenographic writing 
of to-day is phonographic, but we must have 
brevity, and that element is compensative in 
rapid reporting. 

Our common nomenclature abounds with 
oft- repeated words which can be expressed 
most conveniently by word-signs — signs 
sufficiently embodying a phonographic 
basis to assist the memory in their reten- 
tion, as well as signs of a more arbitrary 
conformation. The writer believes that 
while the pi'actical stenographer can advan- 
tageously create word-signs for his own 
convenience, yet students should, as far as 
possible, commit to memory word-signs 
which are given in the most approved text- 
books or suggested by the teacher. 

Word-signs should be studied, first, for 
those words of the most frequent occur- 
rence, viz,^ the, to, with, shall, about, im- 
possible, etc. ; secondly, signs for words of 
extended or awkward outline, viz., uni- 
form, improvement, manufacturer, respect- 
fully, extraordinary, facility, machinery, etc; 
thirdly, signs to differentiate words whose 
phonographic outlines are identical in shape, 
but dissimilar in meaning, viz.^ regrets— re- 
gards, appropriation — preparation, system- 
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atic — systemic— stomachic, exhaust— exist, 
except — accept, smaller — similar, permit — 
promote, us — use, effect — affect — fact, etc.; 
fourthly, word-sign phrases, viz., ought to 
have, we are not, on his account, it would 
have, hope to have, less than carloads, 
freight traffic, night train despatch er, free 
on board, etc. 

The efficacy, convenience, and time-sav- 
ing feature in supplanting word-signs for 
full outlines in the following list cannot be 
disputed: 

Separate, quotation, request, aggregate, 
denomination, arrangement, consequently, 
original, adhere, experience, inform, illus- 
tration, acquaintance, development, per- 
haps, territory, property, explanation, as- 
sist, commercial, inquire, politics, furnish, 
requirement, suggestion, advancement, ad- 
vertisement, graduated, uniformity, united, 
inflammation, etc., etc. 

The writer also commends the use of 
highly abbreviated prefixes and suffixes* 
He has prepared a special list of about one 
hundred signs, representing no less than 
one hundred and fifty prefixes and suffixes 
which are most advantageously applied to 
general and medical work. A few exam- 
ples are quoted below: 
AulO', as in automatic, small p-Hck, 

joined. 

electricity, sign for diph- 
thong wi, joined. 

ileo-C£ecal, disconnected /. 

intravenous or intra-cere- 
bral, short k-Hck, dis- 
connected above. 

superficial, spr, joined. 

supra-orbital, i;^, disjoined. 

uniform or unilateral, sign 

for », disunited. 

neurotomy or tracheotomy, 
m, disjoined. 

production, short k-Hck, 
joined. 

coalescence or efflores- 
cence, diatneirical line, 
through terminal s-circle. 

classification, y^^Aff, joined. 

photograhy or lithography, 

disconnected /. 

bronchitis or enteritis, 
s-circle placed at tip end 
of consonant preceding 
suffix (joined, but not en- 
closed on either side). 
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•scription, as in prescription or description, 

simply skr, joined. 



Electri'O-, 

neo', 
Intra-, 



Super-, 
Supra-, 
Lni', 

'iomy, \ 
-otomy, J 

'duction, 



-escence. 



'^cation, 
'graphy. 
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Nov. 7th, 1896. 



Francis £. Wbssels, 

Ridley Park, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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Six Mechanical Essentials of 
Legibility. 

IN speaking of mechanical essentials of 
legibility, I mean just what I say. There 
are certain requisites for legibility in 
shorthand writing" which may be considered 
apart from phonographic /rfVr^f^/^j. I have 
always been interested in the study of notes 
made by pupils, and I find that lack of legi- 
bility (if not lack of ultimate legibility, lack 
of instantaneous legibility), is due to a me- 
chanical cause, rather than a lack of knowl- 
edge of phonographic principles. 

I consider the first mechanical essential of 
legibility to be the proper slant of inclined 
strokes, and the adherence to an exact per- 
pendicularity of consonants which should be 
thus written. There is a natural tendency, 
bom of the manner in which we have writ- 
ten longhand for years, to incline every 
stroke. I consider that a perpendicular 
stroke is the hardest to make, but this can 
and must be accomplished by faithful prac- 
tice. A lack of legibility does not come so 
much from the slight tilting of a stroke 
which should be perpendicular, as it does 
from the too slight inclination of a stroke 
which should be slanted at the full inclina- 
tion of forty-five degrees. In most of the 
text-books on shorthand you will find that 
the slanting strokes are not inclined to such 
an extent. I am free to confess that in these 
exaggerated slants there is a very slight, 
though appreciable loss of speed; but the 
more I teach shorthand, and the more I 
write shorthand, the more I become con- 
vinced that the Bee should be slanted so 
that a Jay would intersect it at right angles, 
just in the same manner that a Kay would 
intersect a Tee. 

Let my readers examine some of their 
own writing and ascertain if the slanting 
strokes conform to this rule. If they do not, 
if you will modify your writing so as to fol- 
low this rule, I feel sure that you will be 
gratified by an increase, not necessarily in 
the ultimate legibility, but in the instantan^ 
eous legibility, if I may use the term, of your 
writing. 
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The second essential of legibility, is the 
proportionate lengths of strokes. A greater 
exactness in making your full lengths all 
the same size, and the halves, quarters, and 
doubles proportionate thereto, will bring 
its own reward. If you examine some of 
your writing, you may find that there is a 
variability in the size of your full length 
strokes. The first thing to do is to decide 
upon an absolute standard for your /ull 
lengths, and then subject all the other 
lengths to a proportionate scale. 

The third mechanical essential of legibil- 
ity is in the shading. Be very careful never 
to shade a character which should be writ- 
ten with a light line, and use the same care 
to shade those which should be. More es- 
pecially should this rule be observed when 
a curved hooked consonant is involved, the 
shading of which alters the character of the 
hook. If you observe this rule under all 
circumstances, you will find a gratifying in- 
crease in legibility. 

The fourth essential of legibility I con- 
sider to be the proper position of the word. 
The reporter, and, to a great extent, the 
amanuensis, indicates the character of the 
vowel by the position in which the word 
is written. A stricter adherence to this 
rule will result in a greater legibility. In 
connection with this essential I desire to 
caution careless writers in two particulars. 
When writing a perpendicular or inclined 
stroke in the first position, be sure to com- 
mence it at a sufficient height to enable you 
to make a full stroke, and still indicate the 
position. There is a strong tendency to 
commence the stroke at the height neces- 
sary for the more frequent second position 
words; then, after you have written part 
of the consonant, you remember that it must 
be first position, and you stop short of the 
line, with the consequent shortening of what 
should be a standard, full-length stroke. 
Likewise, in writing words in the third posi- 
tion, be careful to commence at the proper 
distance from the line. If you commence 
a third position perpendicular or inclined 
stroke at the place where you ordinarily 
commence a second position word (and this 
is the strong tendency spoken of above) by 
the time you get down to the line you re- 
member that it must be in the third posi- 
tion, and you therefore continue it through 
the line with the necessary lengthening of 



the stroke, which should be of the standard 
full length only. 

The fifth essential of legibility lies in the 
observation of the rule to make your small 
hooks jma//, and your large hooks large, 
that is, slightly exaggerated. 

The sixth essential, and, to my mind, the 
least important of all the requisites of legi- 
bility of shorthand notes, lies in a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of shorthand. 
This statement may appear rather absurd 
on its face, but I think any pupil that is 
reasonably industrious, who has ordinary 
intelligence, and who is under the guidance 
of a competent instructor, will have but 
little difficulty in mastering the principles of 
the system. 

I desire now to say a word to stenograph- 
ers who are at the present time employed. 
Take your work of yesterday and subject 
it to these rules for mechanical legibility 
and see how far you have departed from 
them. There is a tendency, especially on 
the part of amanuenses, to become careless 
in the execution of characters, because they 
are so familiar with the line of business in 
which they are engaged that they could 
probably transcribe the letters satisfactorily, 
even if half their notes were illegible. It 
may be that circumstances will cause you to 
lose your present position and become an 
applicant for another. If so, this habit of 
carelessness in forming the characters will 
militate against you, and perhaps render 
your notes on unfamiliar matter so illegible 
that you cannot read them, and result in 
failure to secure the position. 

The more familiar you become with your 
work, and the easier you can take the dicta* 
tion of your employer, the better your notes 
should be written. Strive to acquire such 
habits of absolute accuracy as will insure 
legibility under any and all circumstances. 

In closing, I will relate a case which re* 
cently came under my own observation. 

A young lady who came to me some fear 
years ago, is now occupying a responsible 
position. She is a high school graduate, 
has more than ordinary intelligence, and is 
very industrious. While attending school 
she acquired a very creditable shorthand 
chirography. Some two months ago I hap- 
pened to see some of her notes and was 
surprised, and, if the truth was known, dis- 
gusted with their misshapen, deformed 
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appearance. I sat down by her side and 
examined her writing according to the stand- 
ards set forth above, and gave her the ad- 
vice also given above. She considered that 
my criticisms were just, and that it would be 
to her own interest to follow my advice. 
Last week she brought me two note books, 
one of which was written some two months 
ago, the other, one which she had just fin- 
ished. 

The characters in the first note book were 
as illegible to me as the cuniform writing of 
the ancients. The last note book was as 
legible to me as a page of engraved notes. 

The moral of this I will leave to my 

readers. 

H. L. Andrews, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Some Things I Have Learned In 

My AVork. 

THERE are four young people studying 
grammar and stenography with me. 
We are all wide-awake students and 
have made up our minds that we will be 
more than ordinary stenographers. We are 
always on the lookout for any good thing in 
our line of work, and as a result have found 
a great many useful things which we will 
gladly tell others about at any time. Among 
those useful things are the following : 

First That a good, thoughtful student, 
if given a chance to express her opinion, can 
give many suggestions which will be helpful 
to the teacher. 

Second. That the Constitution of the U. S. 
is one of the best articles a teacher can dic- 
tate for word-sign practice. It contains more 
words for which word- signs can be used, 
than any other article of the same length. 

Third. When a stenographer takes any 
dictated matter down in shorthand, she 
should not read her notes over before going 
to the machine to transcribe them, as it is 
only a waste of time. 

Fourth. That a good stenographer will 
examine her typewritten manuscript care- 
fully before taking it out of the machine, 
and should she find any errors in her work 
she will correct them immediately. 

Fifth. A good way to make neat erasures 
on carbon copies without taking them out of 
the machine, is to turn the roller forward if 
the mistake is near the top or middle of the 



page, or backward if near the bottom, so 
that a nice smooth ruler or small book can 
be placed under the error ; then place the 
ruler between the original copy and the first 
carbon sheet and make the erasure the same 
as with a single sheet on the platen ; then 
remove the ruler and place it between the 
first carbon copy and the second carbon 
sheet and erase as before. Do this with 
each following copy and then turn to the line 
ot writing and strike the correct letter or 
letters. 

Sixth. That a teacher, in dictating to ad* 
vanced students, should select something 
which will convey useful information as well 
s good practice work. 

Etta Morrison, 
98 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa» 



Patents for Typewriting Machines* 

Issued from Oct. 13 to Nov. 10, 1896, inclusive. 

569i259- D- D- Walton, J. Barker and H. Van 
Dyke of Grand Rapids, Mich., Typewriter Cab- 
inet. 

569,196. R. S. Graham and W. B. Savell of 
Newark, N. J., Typewriting Machine Cushion 
Key. 

569.2551 570.522. H. H. Unzof Philadelphia^ 
Pa., Machine. 

569,914. F. Field of Muskegon, Michigan, 
Machine. 

569,909. Chas. W. Atwood of Granville, N. 
Y., Line-number and Position Attachment. 

569.737- L* Bailey of Wethersfield, Conn.,. 
Machine. 

569,626, 569.491. 569,627, 569,625. Robert J. 
Fisher of Athens, Tenn., Machine. 

569,928. W. G. Lane of North Sidney, Can- 
ada, Machine. 

570,432, 570i433- B. Granville of Chicago, 111., 
Machine. 

570.158. W. C. Farnum of Arlington, Vt., 
Machine. 

570,546. Wm. Frederick of Toledo, Ohio^ 
Machine. 

570,545. Wm. Frederick and H. Wm. Hacher 
of Toledo, Ohio, Machine. 

570,886. E. Terry of Ithaca, N. Y., Machine. 

570,523- Geo. B. Webb of New York, N. Y., 
Machine. 

571,002. W. K. Jenne of Ilion, N. Y., Ma- 
chine. 

Information regarding any of the above 
patents, or copies of the same, may be had 
upon application to Joseph L. Atkins, No. 90a 
F Street, Washington, D. C, N. W., by 
whom this list is furnished. 
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Ida E. Tuknbk, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 

ThB STBNOOILAYBB&. 




Adaptability. 



JZ7HE younger members of the pro- 
fession, or '*the lambs of the 
flock,'' have shown such an interest 
in the sage advice of this Department 
that we are encouraged to consider for a 
month or two more the qualihcations of a 
•lirst-class stenographer. 

If, as must be true, there are "all sorts 
and conditions of men **— and women— in 
the stenographic profession, it is certain that 
those among the employing class are equally 
so. It is interesting to hear the experiences 
of a stenographer who has been in a number 
of positions before finding suitable or con- 
genial employment— of the varying condi- 
tions to be met, the different standards set 
up, and the many methods in vogue, tending 
to the same end. 

In the first place, in adapting ourselves to 
our environment, we must, if we wish to suc- 
ceed (and who does not) study our employer, 
become acquainted with his desires, so far 
as they relate to our branch of his business 
or profession, as the case may be ; and then 
endeavor to accommodate ourselves to 
them. We may, in the first flush of our 
career, feel morally sure that we can teach 
our employer much of value, but it were 
better, previous to attempting to do so, to 
gather a little stock of experience by adopt- 
ing his methods ; after a while, if we still 
4ook upon our original ideas as possessing 
value, and the way be clear, we may ventil- 
.ate them, but not before— unless we are 
willing to court disaster and defeat ! 

Then, there is another wing to this qualifi- 
cation of adaptability ; and that is enduring 
.^instead of rebelling at) whatcannot be cured. 
A business man, employing thousands of 
.persons, once said before an audience of 
wage earners : *' If your employer does not 
suit you, and you feel that you cannot adapt 
yourself to his methods, or win him over to 
yours, you ought not remain in his employ.'' 



Very little, if any, good is accomplished by 
covert fault finding ; in fact, it usually does 
harm — first, by creating a general feelins^ of 
unrest and discontent, and, second, by affect- 
ing seriously the character of one's work. 
We must aim to do the best we can for our- 
selves, and, having done that, to make the 
best of it — and the most out of it. There is 
not a position in the broad realm of short- 
hand without some drawbacks ; we all know 
the old saying " Distant fields are green ; " 
others may appear to be succeeding better 
than we, or making more headway, and yet 
again they may not actually be doing so; 
appearances are often deceptive. We can and 
should be ever ready to advance ourselves, 
but that desire and that aim must not impair 
our usefulness in the post of present activity. 
This brings us to yet another branch of 
adaptability, and that is suggested by the 
question : 

Should We Make Ourselves 
Generally Useful? 

Some say that by their very good nature 
and effort to fill up every moment of the day 
not devoted to shorthand and typewriting, 
they have been led to add one duty after 
another until it has been overdone, and they 
are taxed beyond endurance ; of course, this 
feature must be remembered in treating the 
whole subject of what a stenographer's atti- 
tude should be in a position where all of her 
time is not consumed by the correspon- 
dence ; we know very well that this is not 
always left to her decision, as the employer 
has something to say ; but when it is in hef 
province, she has the opportunity either to 
increase her general usefulness, in modera- 
tion, or occupy what is known as a "snap." 
The girl who goes to her ofiice, writes half a 
dozen letters, takes an unlimited dinner 
* * hour," and reads novels or does fancy work 
until the moment of ceasing for the day, is 
becoming a figure of history, as her tribe is 
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not increasing ; she is hardly a representa- 
tive member of the profession, and, of neces- 
sity, in nine cases out of ten, her position is 
not a secure one ; in an office she stands in 
the relation of a luxury, and we are aware 
that in times of depression it is the luxuries 
which go first. 

Industry, like virtue, *' is its own reward,'' 
and we are glad to see more and more ot a 
tendency on the part of those stenographers 
who have some spare time to employ it in 
such ways as are often the forerunner of bet- 
ter things for them ; by taking advantage of 
the opportunity lying nearest for usefulness, 
they not only strengthen their position and 
increase their value, but broaden their out- 
look, and as '* change of occupation is recre- 
ation/' there is taken from ttieir duties the 
monotony which will usually creep into a 
day devoted to mere shorthand and type- 
writing. Of all professions, we believe there 
is a smaller percentage of drones in ours 
than in any other ; and it is a healthy, hope- 
ful sign when a stenographer applies her 
unoccupied moments to studying the inter- 
ests of her employer and evolving plans for 
advancing them ; it will be appreciated or 
remunerated sooner or later. If we enter any 
employment with the determination that we 
are going to do as little as possible, we have 
already written ** failure " over our future ; 
and the earlier those who have the impres- 
sion that the stenographic profession pro- 
vides a **haven of rest" brush such error from 
their minds, the better for them. Anything 
that is worth something is attained only by 
effort ; as we never get something for nothing 
in this practical XlXth century. 

Instances of girls who, while occupying 
shorthand positions, have fitted themselves 
in their spare moments for wider and more 
profitable spheres of usefulness, crowd upon 
our memory ; but we shall take space to 
speak of only two : one, who was with a 
large chemical firm, took up the principles of 
chemistry, and soon became deeply inter- 
ested in the study ; to-day she has charge of 
the chemical (practical) portion of the office 
correspondence, and her stenographic prow- 
ess is considered secondary to her chemical 
knowledge ; another, who was with a house 
having a large South American trade, and, 
therefore, in receipt of much correspondence 
from that section, studied Spanish, and in a 
short time was enabled to do the translating 
which had theretofore been entrusted to an 
outside translator — receiving an increase in 
her salary eaual to what the translator 
had been paid for the work. At this point 
we may mention once more the importance 
of 

Specializing, 

for what we said in the October number, 
under this caption, has provoked some cor- 
respondence, and led to numerous Questions 
from ambitious ones, one of whose tetters is 



so sound and good that we are prompted to 
quote from it, as it would be selfish to with- 
hold it, and it will doubtless prove an inspira- 
tion to many : 

"There are so many semi competent 
workers in shorthand that are ' good enough 
to get along with,' but who will never excel, 
that the standard of value has been almost 
permanently lowered, and the stenographer 
who hopes to do more than make a bare liv- 
ing must enter the higher and less crowded 
ranks of the profession, where excellence 
and knowledge are accounted worthy of 
encouragement. To fit ourselves for work 
in any good position, under any circum- 
stances, whenever a stenographer is wanted, 
and a fit salary ofTered, is a plan that is safe 
for a genius, perhaps; but we would be 
much more likely to succeed in our aim if 
we made that aim definite^and bent all our 
energies towards its accomplishment. Of 
course, it is but wise to inquire rather closely 
into our gifts and to ask what our chances 
are in taking up any one branch as our speci- 
alty ; personal adaptability and inclination 
should be consulted on the one hand, and 
the opportunities and limitations of the 
branch of work under discussion on the 
other ; once having made a choice, every 
energy should be persistently and intelli- 
gently directed towards the one end." 

Now, in addition to the fields of medicine, 
law, architecture, etc., there must be many 
others in which a stenographer can, by 
specialization, prepare herself for something 
higher and more remunerative and perman- 
ent ; and it will be interesting and service- 
able to learn of a number more ; will not all 
those whose eyes fall on this, and who are 
cognizant of new worlds to be conquered, 
acquaint us with them, that we may add 
same to the present list ? This Department 
is ambitious to do many things ; and one of 
them is to give data as to the various lines 
along which stenographers can develop ; for 
such information will be a very valuable aid 
to many who look forward to preparing for 
work in any special field. 

Receiving One's Friends at the 

Office. 

A representative business man said to us 
a few days ago : " I wish you would use 
your columns to break up the practice 
amongst new shorthand writers (and some 
old ones) of receiving visits from their friends 
during office hours, and having them call 
around lunch time — that is, make a habit of 
doing it. " Of course, we said that each office 
had its own rules and regulations, and that 
we believed no thoughtful stenographer 
would abuse any of her privileges ; but it 
will not do any harm to mention the matter 
—as we now do. Ida. E. Turner. 



The Stenographer. 
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a typewriter operator, his false estin 
of his own powers is a bar to the considera- 
tion of his application for the humble posi 
lion of office boy." 

It is titne ignorance was no longer recoE< 
nized as a foundation for shorthand ability. 
We know that the tempt&tion on tbe part ol 
shorthand teachers to accept students who 
come to them with money in their hands, 
asking to be taught how to write shorthand, 
is very great, but no honest teacher will ever 
encourage a student unless he believes he 
can make him a successful stenographer, 
and he certainly will not turn him out upon 
the community with the impres^on in his 
mind that he is competent to do good work 
when he is not. 

••• 

EvERV shorthand teacher, of whatever 
system, should recommend his or her stu- 
dents to subscribe for The Stbnqckapher. 



" How Long?" 
I I r HE Phonographic Institute Company, 
r' Ht of Cincinnati, Ohio, has published a 
series of contributions from a large 
number of eminent reporters upon the length 
of time required for obtaining speed in short- 
hand writing. The book is illustrated with 
a finely engraved portrait of each contribu- 
tor. 1S9 pages, in paper cover, for 50 cents. 

The editor of the Phonographic Magazine 
reproduces, in fac-simile, a letter from a 
young man answering his advertisement for 
an office boy, in which theapplicant manifests 
the lack ol an ordinary English education, 
shows poor penmanship, bad spelling, etc. 
The editor, commenting upon the same, 
says : " It furnishes a striking illustration of 
the folly and wrong of undertaking to make 
ashorthandamanuensisoutofan ignoramus.' 
Here is a youth who thinks he knows booki 
keeping, shorthand and typewriting, and 
who estimates his accomplishments as Siting 
himself fur a position as office boy. How 



"The World Upside Down; or, Two 
Mistakes," may be procured in book form, 
large pica type, for a; cents. This Story is 
the production of one of our leading court 
reporters of the West, and will undoubtedly 
attract a good deal of attention. 

Outside of the shorthand it coutaJDS, 
The Stenographer presents matters each 
month which, if properly considered by the 
shorthand practitioner, will more than repay 
him for the cost of a year's subscription. 
Remember, The Stenographer is aiming 
to help you, each of you, all of you. 
"•* 

Mr. W. H. Jones, our British representa- 
tive, is taking a great deal of interest in The 
Stenographer. He reports a great de- 
mand for it. He will furnish a page ofshorl- 
hand notes upon topics of importance, at 
frequent intervals. Mr. Jones's address is 41 
Ashton New Road, Manchester, England. 
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" The Bookkeeper;' E. H. Beach, editor, 
is the official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Accountants and Bookkeepers. 
Every stenographer should be a subscriber 
and reader of its interesting and instructive 
columns. Address 75 and 77 Bates Street, 
Detroit, Michigan, for a sample copy. 



» * 



Mr. J. Edmund Fuller, of the Atlanta 
Business College, this month opens a de- 
partment of Benn Pitman shorthand. It is 
his desire to make this department of practi- 
cal value to the Benn Pitman writers into 
whose hands The Stenographer shall 
come. He will be pleased to answer ques- 
tions relative to the theory and practice of 
the system. 



» * 



If any of our subscribers desire a few 
sample copies to be distributed among their 
friends for the purpose of inducing them to 
subscribe, we shall take pleasure in sending 
The Stenographer to such addresses as 
may be forwarded to us. 

Do not forget to renew your subscription 
promptly. Do not forget that a new volume 
begins with the January number. 

« It 

Now that the uncertainty incident to a set- 
tlement of the issues of the presidential 
campaign is over, let everybody settle down 
to hard work, and, whether he won or lost in 
the fight, let him accept the issue and push 
with all his might for the general good of all 
in the coming years. The Stenographer 
proposes to do better work than ever before. 
It aims to help a larger class and to bring a 
richer treasure of encouragement and assist- 
ance to the hand and heart of every sub- 
scriber. We ask the cordial co-operation of 
every one. With this number we close our 
tenth volume. Congratulations to everybody 
who has stood by us in the past. Our open 
hand of welcome to all the new friends who 
are coming to us, for the future. 



Mr. Stuart, of Waco, Texas, advertises 
an excellent Notebook Cover. We know 
from experience that a proper notebook 
cover is a very important aid in doing good 
work, both in note taking and transcription, 
and in doing it with comfort. We strongly 
recommend every one of our readers to give 
Mr. Stuart's book a trial. 






We had the pleasure of making an address 
to the shorthand and typewriting students of 
Temple College, of Philadelphia, one day 
last month and were very much gratified at 
the interest manifested by the large number 
of bright young people who are at work fit- 
ting themselves for the duties of a shorthand 
amanuensis. The department is in charge 
of Mr. Anderson, ably assisted by a corps 
of competent teachers. 



« * 



One of the busiest stenographers of the 
day is David ^yolfe Brown, official reporter 
in Congress, and principal in charge of the 
National School of Reporting, 1 14 West 34th 
St., New York City. He is one of those 
gentlemen who rise to the occasion and the 
more work you pile upon him, the more 
easily he carries it. We have asked him to 
contribute an article for our Holiday num- 
ber, which will appear during the Christmas 
holidays. 



» 



With the January number, we expect to 
open a Learners' Department, not so much 
for the purpose of teaching any particular 
style of shorthand as to assist those who 
may be trying to acquire an knowledge of 
any system. 

Realizing how easy it is for beginners to 
become discouraged, we shall do all in our 
power to stimulate them, to arouse their en- 
thusiasm and to encourage them to perse- 
vere. We are sure that the teachers in all 
schools will find this department of help to 
them. It will be open for words of cheer and 
help from teachers of any system. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Avenue (N< 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. corner of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



The New York Tribune ^ in its ''Campaign 
of Education" has the following to say in 
regard to the value of shorthand : 

"Much misapprehension prevails as to 
the scope and utility of shorthand. A com- 
mon error is that the art is practical, availa- 
ble and profitable only for those who devote 
themselves exclusively to what is termed 
stenographic work, in the capacity of court, 
convention, legislative and newspaper re- 
porters. In other words there is a prevalent 
impression that no one has any need to 
learn shorthand unless he expects to make 
his living by it. Such a conclusion is falla- 
cious in the extreme. 

'*It seems scarcely necesssary to dilate 
upon the benefits of shorthand. This is an 
age of rapid thought and movement. Labor- 
savers and time-eclipsers are the demands 
of the hour. The world is hustling, bustling, 
pushing as never before in its history. The 
slow-going, slow-acting man is distanced in 
the race. Shorthand, a modern invention, 
appeared when the necessity for it arose, 
and it certainly meets the requirements of 
this phenominal epoch. Touching the value 
of Shorthand writing as a profession, it is 
worthy of note that the highest paid official 
in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment, next to the President, was the late 
official stenographer of the United States 
Senate, D. F. Murphy, who received an an- 
nual nominal salary of $2^,000. Only a 
short time ago Queen Victoria conferred the 
dignity of knighthood on Isaac Pitman, the 
inventor of phonography, and never was 
honor more worthily bestowed. Sir Isaac 
Pitman has made imperishable some of the 
noblest examples of human eloquence." 
» » ♦ » 

The advance of civilization, says The 
Phonographic Journal^ in Matabeleland, is 
illustrated by the fact that the inhabitants of 
the capital, Bulawayo, have just established 
a Public Library and Reading Room. 
Among the books which have been placed 
on the shelves are works on Pitman's Short- 
hand. 

« « « * 

Speaking: of the new edition of ''Isaac 
Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instruct- 
or," Education (Boston), remarks that : '* It 
is one of the best text-books on the subject 
now published. The distinguished author 
has made many changes in his book and now 



puts it forth, confident that it will stand the 
test of time and severe criticism. One de- 
siring to take up the subject of shorthand 
without the aid of a teacher, will find this 
book sufficient for his needs." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography 

No one hears so many of the world's 
great talkers as the reporter in the full prac- 
tice of his profession ; no one reviews them 
so delicately or has such opportunities of 
comparing one with another, and of noting 
peculiarities of style. One of the facts dis- 
closed by forty years* reporting of public 
speakers is the marked tendency towards 
greater simplicity of expression. Involved 
sentences, a Johnsonese dialect, big words 
to say little things are not tolerated as they 
once were. Conciseness and condensation, 
as elements of style, have largely taken the 
place of "classicism." It is not so much 
stateliness as incisiveness that is sought. 
Who ever hears nowadays the words "'irre- 
fragable," "impeccable," and all that class? 
They have been thrown entirely away. Yet 
they used to be of frequent occurance in 
discourses. The axiom of the modem 
speaker appears to be that to talk effectively 
one must talk tersely. Compare Sumner 
with Parkhurst. Compare the elaborate 
periods and showy rhetoric of the speakers 
of our earlier reporting days with the crisp- 
ness, the pointedness and compactness of 
any modem orator who really gains the 
public ear. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed, that there is any diminution in the 
power or the plentitulness of impassioned 
eloquence. Great occasions call forth as 
fervid utterances now as ever. And the 
need of means for their preservation remains 
the same. Someone says of the orators of 
our revolutionary period that the overwhelm- 
ing results produced by them cannot be now 
understood, because the reporting talent of 
the day was inadequate for their reproduc- 
tion. But modern reporters could easily 
have preserved them. There is no fear that 
losses of that kind will be hereafrer sus- 
tained by the world. The effects produced 
by our great speakers, at momentous crises, 
will be completely apprehended by poster- 
ity. The stenographic report, in the daily 
newspaper, will fully image to the historian 
the things so gladly said. 



^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, |i.50| Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, eacn, 30 cents. For sale by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Rbporting Notes.— A Literary Address. 
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•*^Mes«TS. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correaponr^eooc so2ic»iv0 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. 2 Ridg« Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Aefflrfss delivered by President Cleveland at Prince- 
ton^ s 150th anniversary, Princeton, N.J., Oct. 22d, 
J896: 

Corresponding Style. 

'' In a nation like ours, charged with the 
care of numerous and widely varied inter- 
ests, a spirit of conservatism and toleration 
is absolutely essential. A collegiate train- 
ing, the study of principles unvexed by dis- 
tracting and misleading influences, and a 
correct apprehension of the theories upon 
which our republic is established, ought to 
constitute the college graduate a constant 
monitor, warning against popular rashness 
and excess. 

*'The character of our institutions and 
our national self-interest require that a feel- 
ing of sincere brotherhood and a disposition 
to unite in mutual endeavor should prevade 
our people. Our scheme of Government, 
in its beginning, was based upon this senti- 
ment, and its interruption has never failed, 
and never can fail, to grievously menace 
our national health. Who can better caution 
against passion and bitterness than those 
who know by thought and study their bane- 
ful consequences, and who are themselves 
within the noble brotherhood of higher edu- 
cation ? 

"There are natural laws and economic 
truths which command implicit obedience, 
and which should unalterably fix the 
bounds of wholesome popular discussion, 
and the limits of political strife. The 
knowledge gained in our universities and 
colleges would be sadly deficient if its 
beneficiaries were unable to recognize and 
point out to their fellow-citizens these truths 
and natural laws, and to teach the mischiev- 
ous futility of their non-observance or at- 
tempted violation.'* 

* 
« * 

Reporting Style. 

**The activity of our people and their 

restless desire to gather to themselves 

especial benefits and advantages, lead to 

the growth of an unconfessed tendency to 

regard their Government as the giver of 

private gifts, and to look upon the agencies 



for its administration as the distributors of 
official places and preferment. Those who, 
in university or college, have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the mission of our institu- 
tions, and who in the light of history have 
learned the danger to a people of their 
neglect of the patriotic care they owe the 
national life entrusted to their keeping, 
should be well fitted to constantly admon- 
ish their fellow-citizens, that the usefulness 
and beneficence of their plan of govern- 
ment can only be preserved through their 
unselfish and loving support, and their con- 
tented willingness to acaept in full return 
the peace, protection and opportunity which 
it impartially bestows. 

'*Not more surely do the rules of honesty 
and good faith fix the standard of individual 
character in a community than do these 
same rules determine the character and 
standing of a nation in the world of civiliza- 
tion. Neither the glitter of its power, nor 
the tinsel of its commercial prosperity, nor 
the gaudy show of its people's wealth, can 
conceal the cankering rust of national dis- 
honesty, and cover the meanness of national 
bad faith. A constant stream of thoughtful, 
educated men, should come from our uni- 
versities and colleges preaching national 
honor and integrity, and teaching that a be- 
lief in the necessity of national obediecce to 
the laws of God is not bom of supersti- 
tion." 

{To be continued.) 
**• 

Note.— The pamphlet, "The New Era 
of Phonography," as well as the circular 
** A Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phono- 
graphy," explain the general principles of 
the Gabelsberger System. I shall be 
pleased to furnish these publications free of 
charge to any reader of The Stenogra- 
pher who wishes to form an idea of the 
system. Dr. R. Tombo. 



Mr. B. De Bear, Head Master, Metro- 
politan School of Shorthand, London ; 
President. N. S. S. T.:— "As to the get up 
of The Stenographer, and the general 
beauty of its production, nothing but the 
highest possible praise would be adequate." 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand* 
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Benn Pitmaip Departrpent. 

Bdited by J. Kdicund Fuller. 

ev retary of the Atlanta Business CoUesre, and Certificated Teacher of 

Benn Pitman Phonography. 



Key to Benn Pitman Phonog- 
raphy. 

One of the rarest powers possessed by 
man is the power to state a fact. It seems a 
very simple thing to tell the truth, but, 
beyond all question, there is nothing half so 
easy as lying. To comprehend a fact in its 
exact length, breadth, relations and signific- 
ance, and to state it in language that shall 
represent it with exact fidelity, are the work 
of a mind singularly gifted, finely balanced, 
and thoroughly practiced in that special de- 
partment of effort. 

The men are comparatively few who are 
in the habit of telling the truth. We all lie 
every day of our lives — almost in every sen- 
tence we utter — not consciously and crim- 
inally, perhaps, but really in that our lan- 
guage fails to represent truth and state facts 
correctly. Our truths are half truths, or dis- 
torted truths, or exaggerated truths, or 
sophisticated truths. Much of this is owing 
to carelessness, much to habit, and, more 
than has generally been supposed, to mental 
incapacity. 

I have known eminent men who had not 
the power to state a fact in its whole volume 
and outline because, first, they could not 
comprehend it perfectly, and, second, be- 
cause their power of expression was limited. 
The lenses by which they apprehended their 
facts were not adjusted properly ; so they saw 



everything with a blur. Definite outlines, 
cleanly-cut edges, exact apprehension of vol- 
ume and weight, nice measurement and 
relations, were matters outside of their ob- 
servation and experience. They had broad 
minds, but bungling, and their language was 
no better than their apprehensions — ^usually, 
it was worse, because language is rarely as 
definite as apprehension. Men rarely do 
their work to suit them, because their tools 
are imperfect. 

There are men in all communities who are 
believed to be honest, yet whose word is 
never taken as authority upon any subject 
There is a flaw or a warp somewhere in 
their perception which prevents them from 
receiving truthful impressions. Everything 
comes to them distorted, as natural objects 
are distorted by reaching the eye through 
wrinkled window-glass. Some are able to 
apprehend a fact and state it correctly, if it 
have no direct relations to themselves ; but 
the moment their personality or their per- 
sonal interest is involved, the fact assumes 
false proportions and false colors. 

I know a physician whose patients are al- 
ways alarmingly sick when he is first called 
to them. As they usually get well, I am 
bound to believe that he is a good phj'si- 
cian ; but I am not bound to believe that 
they are all as sick at the beginning as he 
supposes them to be. 

Dr. J. G. Holland. 



From Mr. T, A, Reed, Rusholme, Grove 
Road, Surbiton. 

To Ser Eizak Pitman, Bath, England. 

''I wos veri glad tu feind bei the last num- 
ber ov the SpeUr that yu wer at wurk agen ; 
and I trust that yu wil be spaird to kontiniu 
yur eforts tu remoov a blot which has dis- 
figurd Fonografi for yeerz past. Yu may be 
shiur that I shal aulwayz simpatheiz with yu 
in theez eforts, and shal be redi tu du whot 
I kan tu further them. I am glad tu see 
that yu hav so meni supoarterz thruout the 
kuntri. Ther iz nuthing leik * peging away.' 
I hoap yu ar geting stronger, and wil be abel 
tu keep up the kampain for the abolishon 
ov the unseitli and yusles big inishal huks.** 



The Shorthand Teacher, This periodical, 
the October number of which is the first, is 
to be issued quarterly and is to be the Organ 
of the National Society of Shorthand Teach- 
ers, England. Judging from the first num- 
ber it will be of great assistance to both 
young and old teachers of the art, being de- 
voted to articles on such subjects as Correc- 
tion of Exercises, Hints to Teachers and 
New Text-books. The Shorthand Teacher 
may be obtained from the Hon. Sec, N. S. 
S. T., Mr. A. Nixon, F. C. A., 33 Victoria 
Building, Victoria Street, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 



The Stenoorapher. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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The Stehographer. 



Munson Shorthand. 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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The World Upside Down ; 

OR, 

Two Mistakes. 



J. KENNETH MADOC 



CHAPTER HI. 

It is not what is. or what was, or what is 
to be, but what might have been, that 
flashes over the telephone wires of a human 
life as an afterthought. 

And two of earth's truest of the true had 
stood in the open air, adrifting, while the 
four great winds of life blew mightily, warn- 
ingly, tenderly upon the sounding board of 
the dead oak, and the telegraph operator of 
Nature had read unto them, but they heard 
not ; therefore, heeded not. 

The Whirlwind of Truth spake : 
Deceive not, and you will not be de- 
ceived ; speak truly the truth, and the truth 
will be truly spoken unto you ; do no thing 
to regret, that others may be spared regret- 
ting ; speak only good, that those without 
good speech may be silent ; honestly honor 
thyself, and you will be honored. 

The Zephyr of Error spake : 
Lie not down to sleep in error, lest ye 
may never wake righted ; *tis well to criti- 
cise, but when upon such an err-and bent, 
let thyself be thine own subject ; believe not 
that which you know not, for not knowing, 
'tis mostways wise not to believe. 

The Gentle Breeze of Sorrow spake : 
Seek happiness for others, and others will 
seek happiness for you ; let a smile shine 
through thy tears, if thou must needs weep ; 
rather suffer thy hand severed, than have it 
do a wilful wrong. 

The Cyclone of Love spake : 

Place not thy hand upon the Fence of 
Reason, lest thou go with a single bound 
over into the Field of Exaggeration, there 
to play in the Orchard of Despair ; let thy 
confidence in thy friends be great, that by 
them great confidence may be reposed in 
thee. 

If but a day we could foresee, 
What happy mortals we would be ; 

To overthrow the demon strife. 

Or make ourselves a model life. 
Our cares in all would disappear, 
E*en of trouble we*d never hear ; 

The course of life would be such play. 

We'd tire of it within a day ! 



All was not dismal without, all vras not 
dull within ; a gushing maiden did not be- 
take herself to a deserted spot, where the 
screech owl hooted cold shivers over the 
susceptible, and the mournful wail of the 
turtle-dove brought thoughts of one in 
anguish, there to weep a last tear over a 
faithless love ; the overhead did not pot on 
its robe of cloud to prove that all earth and 
its surroundings were in sympathy with 
her ; but as Clara Devon, seated in the bay 
window of her own room, gazed out upon 
things below and above, it seemed as 
though the mighty luminary crawled from 

behind a cloud simply to add to the radiant 
sadness of the silent looker-on, making in 
all a lovely picture of beautiful sorroxv ; jret, 
another Son, greater e'en than this, sat back 
upon his throne and smiled his approval 
upon one truly good. 

Thus seated, carle-de-insite of Ragman in 
her lap, not a human being to hear, Clara 
mused and reasoned with herself aloud : 

''Is it true that every girl has her love- 
dream, and when suddenly awakened to a 
consciousness that she is not loved, or does 
not love, cannot appreciate the change, but 
when the more astute things of a future 
appear, vision-like before her, wonders that 
the past ever was ? '* 

Rising, going to her dresser, taking there- 
from a dainty little bilUtdoux box, she again 
seated herself at the window, and produces 
from its scanty treasures — 

A duplicate of the note to Ragan LoyaL 

She reads, then re-reads : 
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Mt Dbar Raoaic :— By note coming at hand, I 
feel all you hare said to me. Come. You to me are 
open, I will be Just the same. Tell me, shall you 
call soon ? 
" Your ideas and mine— they are similar." 
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"Surely I have not been too plain ! Ragan 
would not love me less for my loving him 
the more, I cannot think, yet, why this 
silence ? And how distant he is to me ; no 
more pet names, no more little compli- 
ments, no more descriptions of lovely 
womanhood, and pure, true manhood ! He 
could not have foiled to get my answer, and 
I feel that I cannot speak until he has 
spoken, and if he does not speak, then — 
"Ah, then!" 

Taking his picture in her hand, and ad- 
dressing the same, she continues : 

*' Ragan, why have you taught me to 
love you, and then — this? You were so 
kind to me — very few others were — and 
I could have loved you for that, and— Oh, 
Ragan, I had not tried to win your love ; I 
had not dared do that, but I loved you for 
your being just what you were ; and you 
know, Ragan, all people are not what they 
pretend, and you did not seem to care much 
whether people really thought you good or 
not, so I just loved you for your goodness. 
Some called you cold ; that was because 
they did not know you ; no one knowing 
you could say that ; you were reserved, dis- 
tant, but not cold ; others pronounced you 
heartless or hard-hearted ; I thought that 
once, Ragan, you were so exacting about 
mere trifles in your work, and did not seem to 
care ; yet that a great lesson to me, Ragan, 
a great lesson in business life, and how very 
sad I now feel for having thought you so. 
Ah, but we need a few more just such 
heartless men as you, Ragan, in this world, 
that do not ask or expect compensation for 
every little good they dp, and who pleasure 
themselves in making others happy, and in 
helping to lift the burdens of weaker shoul- 
ders. And then, Ragan, so many had 
called you a flirt, that I fear — . No, no ; I 
have misjudged you once, I will not mis- 
judge again ; whatever you may be to oth- 
ers, you are to me a man and all that is 
good and true, or I should not love you so, 
and though you may have already repented 
this note to me, I will not believe you a 
trifler ; I will not believe you did not mean 
it when you wrote it. I do not believe you 
will perjure yourself with another deposi- 
tion like this ; no, Ragan, I cannot believe 
anything but always the very best of you. 
This note you have written me I shall keep ; 
I believe every word of it — I had rather lose 



faith in myself than in you, and I do not 
think I shall do that ; that you loved me,, 
you say, and that I believe with all my 
heart ; but I've often wondered, Ragan, 
why you should love only an assistant 
stenographer girl, who has nothing to offer 
but a pure heart and a mother to take care 
of, yet you told me so, and for that reason I 
believe you, whatever else; but there's 
something come between us, some little 
something that makes you seem distant, 
and hard, and cold, and not care to be with 
me as you used to do, Ragan ; but whatever 
that be, I shall work on, love on, pray on for 
its removal ; yet, if it is never removed, I 
know that the Great Adjuster will right it in 
the end." 

And this pure daughter of America kissed 
the picture of the man she had learned to 
love, not in girlish fancy, not in frivolous 
sport, but in the strength of all her womanly 
heart, and, dropping her head, was wed 
to- 
Sweet sleep, there to dream of— what ? 
Who will say this girl, with the rosebud 
of womanhood in her hand, had loved out 
of season, or that she had loved too truly ^ 
Who will say that when the hands upon the 
dial plate of this pure young life point to a 
later hour, that the strike of the bell will 
not be sweeter chimes than it hath e'er 
chimed before ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was not for the deeply grieved to 
appear before a mirror, there to view the 
foundation of a blighted life ; it was not for 
a woman, whom we will not doubt had 
loved truly, to drop into the gutter of de- 
spair; it was not for a man, who had 
thought himself proof against the charms of 
even the best of girls, to take to the wrong 
for having mistaken ; it was not for such 
things to be, whatever else. 

How careful ought to be the tongue ; how 
careful ought to be the pen, — two danger- 
ous social boomerangs, so often returning 
to inflict maybe a life wound upon the 
thrower ; no two knew its effects better than 
did Ragan Loyal and Clara Devon, though 
by whom the deadly weapon had been 
thrown, they knew not. 

On this Sunday Ragan had lounged about 
his room all day ; excuse : a severe head- 
ache. Having finished his second cigar, he 
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drew his chair near a small marble-topped 
table, whereon stood a little silver frame 
(or casket, as he was pleased to call it) con- 
taining Miss Devon's photograph. Placing 
his elbows upon the table, his chin within 
his hands, he mused : 

** Clara, little girl, when first I met you, I 
recognized your stenographic ability, and 
this is my why for having employed you ; 
when you entered by office to work, I was 
cold, cynical, perhaps, no more. I deserved 
all that was thrown at me, because I dis- 
liked being among these men and women 
who said, and meant not ; who thought 
nothing too serious or good to trifle with, 
or turn into sport ; but you, by sweet Clara, 
you are different, and you came, my good 
angel, and changed all this, and I thank 
you, and some have thought to say less 
harsh things of me. I did not want to love 
you, you little Princess ; I tried to hate youi 
but I could not do that, so I just loved you. 
You said pleasant things and put up with 
my queer ways, my gruff ways, and then 
you were so bright, and witty, and good, 
and all that, it could never be gloomy with 
you about. I never knew you to do an un- 
kind thing, but — this one time ; you would 
not have done that had you known its 
effect upon one who had tried to be only 
good to you. This note of yours I cannot 
think is true, but never another word from 
me ; and if you have just been playing at 

love . But ril not think that of you, 

you are too good for that, and I do not 
think people who play at love will ever 
enter up there, and I am sure you will, un- 
less you get very much worse than you now 
are, and I don't think you will do that. I 
will believe nothing but good of you, you 
dear, little child ; I don't want to believe 
anything but good of you. I thought 
you rather homely when you came here, 
but your character, ah ! such a character, 
such a beautiful, cheerful light to shine in so 
dull an out-of-way place, but it's the dull 
places, my little partner, that needs the 
brighter light, and your light has not 
choked and gone out 'neath a bushel, for 
you have shown me the beautiful in woman 
I never knew before, doing as she wills, 
and what a grand thing it is when she wills 
only good, and you have always willed 
good. Why, Clara, to see your face makes 
flie feel I've done something very well ; your 



conversations are as refreshing as a sleigh 
ride on a bright December's day, your hand- 
shake a veritable good-will offering, and 

your kiss . But I cannot say more ; I 

wish I could, but something's come between 
us, yet I love you with an ever increasing 
love, 'spite of your cruel message. Let the 
world speak as it may, Clara, you have won 
my confidence ; you will never lose it so 
long as I believe you a true woman, and I 
think that will be forever." 
And Ragan Loyal was courting — 
Sweet sleep, soon to dream of — what ? 
Who will say the two dreamers did not 
wake to find the world righted ? Who will 
say these Two Mistakes would not correct 
themselves, or that two truer hearts ever 
were ? Who will say that Ragan Lojral and 
Clara Devon did not meet upon an earthly 
love ground ; or, if not, that they were not 
to be united in the world to come ? But so 
runs the wheel of life : 

Some of us frown, some "cuss," 
Some laugh, some fuss ; 

Some cry, some grin, 

Some are quiet, some chin ; 
And when each his little part has done. 
Each is better than the other one. 

(Done,) 



DEDICATION. 

TO MOTHER : 

That Mother departed, who had guarded 
against the multiplied Two Mistakes of my 
youth, and armed me with a breast plate of 
her sweet face to fight those before me, 
these lines are affectionately dedicated. 

J. Kenneth Madoc. 



Position Wanted. 

YOUNG MAN, 24, who has had some prac- 
tice in Court work would like position 
as assistant to Court reporter, or would form 
a co-partnership with someone doing Court 
and general reporting. Ref. furnished. 
Address, Reporter, care of The Steno- 
grapher. 
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Shorthand Corrbspondents | 
Wanted | 
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ADVERTISER desires to correspond 
with shorthand clerk who will send 
>s9 American papers, journals, etc., in 
exchange for English. G. Malcolm, 282 
Leithwalk, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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f ILLARD K. BUSH was bom 
in Ionia, Michigan, May 20, 
1867, and his parents soon 
after located in Gaines, Mich- 
igan. When about seven 
years years old he went to Detroit and 
attended the public schools and later re- 
turned to Gaines continuing his education 
in the public schools there until ihe winter of 



1883-4 when he entered the Fentou Normal 
School. Afteraltending this institution some 
time he took up the study of shorthand. In 
1885 he went to Detroit and entered the 
Detroit Business University continuing his 
shorthand worli in that institution for about 
six months. He then took charge of the 
shorthand department in the Fen ton Normal 
School, which position he filled for about 



one year, leaving in 1887 to enter the employ 
of The G. H. Hammond Company, large 
beef packers and shippers, at Detroit. After 
remaining with this company about two 
years he went to Chicago in the employ of 
Armour & Company. 

Wishing to engage in railroad work he 
accepted a position in the auditor's office of 
the Wisconsin Central Railroad at Chicago. 
Subsequently he accepted a position with the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company at 
Detroit, remaining with this company about 
three years. He resigned nearly four years 
ago to accept a position as stenographer to 
Hon. Hazen S. Pingree, Mayor of Detroit, 
which position he has held up to the present 
time. 

In November, 1896, Mayor Pingree was 

elected Governor of Michigan and Mr. Bush 

has been appointed his private secretary. 

During his shorthand experience he has done 

all kinds of general reporting. 

In 1889 he was married to Miss Lena B. 
Salsbury of Fenton, Michigan. They have 
one child, a daughter, Mildred, five years 
old. 



Before the 

Honorable 

The Committee 

ON Claims and 

Accounts. 



Key to Notes of Willard K. Bush. 

Detroit, Mich., March 24, 1896. 

Mary Albright, 
Claimant^ 

VS. 

The City of Detroit, 

Defendant. 

Appearances, 

For the City, C. D. Joslyn. 

For the Claimant, Oscar M. Springer. 

Mrs. Mary Albright sworn in her own 
behalf. 

Examined by Mr. Springer. 

Q. What is your full name ? 

A. Mary Albright. 

Q. And you have lived in the city of 
Detroit for some time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long? 

A. All of ten years. 

Q. Were you injured in 1893 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In what way ? 

A. I was walking along the sidewalk with 
a friend of ours. 

Q. What sidewalk was it and where was 
it? 

A. On Macomb Street. 

Q. Which side of Macomb Street ? 

A. South side. 



Q. What day of the month was it that 
you were hurt ? 
A. 27th of May. 

Q- 1893? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you say it was on the South side 
o\ Macomb Street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you fix the location any more 
detinitely than that — can you say before what 
house— just go ahead and state to the com- 
mittee where you were hurt and the way you 
were hurt ? 

A. Between Hastings and Antoine on 
Macomb and we were walking along on the 
sidewalk and I don't know — the board was 
broken and that was what they tell us, the 
board tripped us, she tripped the board and 
it tripped me and 1 fell and hit me in the side 
and as I went to raise up something run in 
my side, just like water running down my 
side and 1 turned all blue around my mouth 
they said and I almost fainted. 

Q. Your know where the little sistcr*s 
home is on Macomb Street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it this side of that or the other ? 

A. This side. 

Q. In front of a vacant K»t? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you notice any hole in the walk 
belore you got to it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was the plank broken in two about 
in the middle? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And your friend was with you— 
stepped on the plank and it flew up in front 
of you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you fell over it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How have you been since that time? 

A. I have not been well, not at all. 

Q. Did you call a doctor in to attend you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When ? 

A. Next mornmg. 

Q. Whom did you call in? 

A. Dr. Bennett. 

Q. Did you have any other doctor be- 
sides Dr. Bennett? 

A. Dr. Miner. 

Q. How have you been since that time ? 

A. Sick most of the time, have not seen 
a well day since. 

Q. Previous to that time had you been 
able to do your own work ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Been able to since? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And did you examine that walk after 
you fell ? 

A. Yes, sir. I didn*t but others did for 
me. 

Q. Were you able to walk home? 

A. Yes, sir, by the assistance of the lady 
that was with me. 



The Stenographer 



Cross-Examination. 

By Mr. Joslyn. 

Q. Then you did not know anythinj!: 
about the walk yourself, except the plank 
fle^v up and threw you down ? 

A- Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Springer. 

Q- Had you ever been over that walk 
before ? 

A. I had been. Not while it was in that 
condition. 



By Mr. Joslyn. 

Q. How long before that was it that you 
had been over that sidewalk ? 

A. I could not tell you, to tell the truth. 

Q. Month, two month, three months, or 
how long? 

A. Must have been all of two months. 

Q, Before you had been over there before? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it in the day time or evening ? 

A. Day time, between eleven and twelve. 

Q. And did the walk have the appearance 
of . 



Fac-Simile Notes of Willard K. Bush. 
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A Few More Legal Terms. 

IT SHOULD be helpral to the averaec 
reader of this magazine to have pre* 
sentedforpenisual and study, from time 
to time, technical legal terms, accompanied 
by appropriate explanations of their mean- 
ings, and illustrative instances of their appli- 
cation. Acting upon this theory it has been 
my custom to invite attention, occasionally, 
to such terms and explanations thereof, as 
have been suggested to my mind, and this 
custom I expect to continue. 

Partbd with his Title. The word 
"part " and its derivatives, "parting" and 
"parted," may be said to be good technical 
legal words when applied to the act of an 
owner, of an interest in, or, of the right to 
the possession of, real or personal property, 
who conveys or transfers the same to an- 
other. The simplicity of (he garb of these 
words — the apparent obsence of even sus- 
picion of anything technical — is, perhaps, 
one of their most delusive features. To the 
lay mind, expecting to hear "big" words 
and technical language in reference to legal 
matters, hesitation might be expected as to 
having heard the correct word when lawyer 
A. stated that his client had " parted " with 
his title to the premises ; or, had "parted " 
with his right lo the possession thereof. 
And yet that is what he could say and be 
technically correct. 

To Hear and Determine. This phrase 
may be expected in orders of reference. 
That is, orders appointing a referee or 
referees. To fully appreciate the force of 
the language, it is well to contrast it with 
that of the phrase " lo hear and report," 
which likewbe occurs in orders appointing 



referees. The language of the first confen 
power upon the person appointed as referee 
to hear all the testimony and upon it dit^' 
mine the questions in issue and re/erredfw 
decision, and make a report thereof to the 
Court; whereas, the latter only empowers 
the referee to hear the testimony and re- 
port it to the Court, whereupon the fimrt 
determines the questions at issue. Quite in 
important difference, it will be observed, so 
that it will be profitable to carefully study 
the difference in meaning and remember it. 

The Rents, Issues and Profits. This 
is a very comprehensive phrase and is io- 
teoded to embrace all revenue which may 
be derived from specified property, real or 
personal. The phrase is usually to be met 
in wills and testamentary, and other instru- 
ments by which the beneficiary (that is, the 
person who is to be benefited thereby) is 
awarded the income from certain property, 
or by which such income is directed to be 
invested for certain purposes. It is also 
used, to a hmited extent, in documents 
other than those mentioned. 

Diligent Inquiry. While it might re- 
quire a stretch of the imagination to classify 
this as a technical legal term, yet it is fre- 
quently used in legal papers. It will be 
met very often in affidavits, especially sucb 
as may be made by persons who have made 
"diligent efforts" lo serve certain papers 
and who have "diligently inquired" to 
learn the whereabouts of the person od 
whom service ofpapersisdesired. Inorder 
to obtain authority from the court to take 
certain steps to serve a party to a legal pro- 
ceeding by means other than those usually 
employed {meaning personal service o 



papers), it is necessary to satisfy the court 
that ** diligent effort" has been made and 
" diligent inquiry** prosecuted, without suc- 
cess. 

Personal Service. It may be stated, as 
a general rule, that the law requires all kinds 
of legal proceedings to be instituted by ac- 
tually serving, upon the persons against 
whom the same are commenced, the papers 
by which this is to be accomplished. When 
so served, by handing to the person and 
leaving with him or her such papers, per- 
sonal service has been performed. For 
certain reasons, unnecessary to state, when 
personal service cannot be made, other 
modes of service are permitted— for instance, 
by mail, by publication, by nailing on an 
outer door, etc., etc. These are known as 
substituted modes of service. 

Certain. This word may be regarded 
as it is used by lawyers, as ^uasi-techmca.]. 
It seems superfluous as employed by these 
"wordy" people; as, for instance, why 
write : " The defendant at that time deliv- 
ered his certain promissory note to the 
plaintiff?** Why not omit the word cer- 
tain f Why allege that "the defendant, 
then and there, being the lawful owner 
and possessed of a certain horse?** The 
only reason that has appeared remotely sat- 
isfactory to my mind for this use of the 
word, is that it is to point with definiteness 
to particular things. For instance, suppose 
Jones to be the owner of ten horses ; state- 
ments are made in a document respecting 
**a certain horse** and somewhere in the 
document "ahorse** is described, without 
expressly connecting this description with 
"a certain horse.** Inferentially the con- 
struction to be put upon the document must 
be that the *' certain ** horse is the horse de- 
scribed ; whereas, if the word ** certain** 
be omitted, and the statements be made 
merely of **a horse,'* no such construction 
can be compelled. Now, won't some lawyer 
or stenographer throw a little light on this 
unimportant quibble about the use of a word? 

To Show Cause. These words occur in 
mandates issued out of, and orders made 
by, the Courts. A familiar illustration of 
the former is the citation which in New 
York issues from the Surrogate's Court, in 
which the person against whom it is is- 
sued is directed " to show cause *' at a 
time and place specified why certain pro- 



ceedings should not be taken. An in- 
stance of the class is an order to show cause 
which may be made by any of the courts ot 
record of New York. The mandatory part 
of such an order is similar to the correspond- 
ing part of a citation in that it orders the 
person against whom it is directed ^Ho show 
cause** at a specified time and place why an 
order should not be made directing or per- 
mitting certain things to be done. Such 
an order is referred to as "an order to show 



cause. 
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The Stenographer's Club of 
Syracuse, New York. 

It will be remembered that the New York 
State Stenographers* Association held their 
last convention in Syracuse, N. Y., last 
August. Many of the stenographers of this 
city having attended the convention, and 
having heard various papers read and dis- 
cussed by men who had reached the upper 
round of the ladder, became enthused by 
the fact that there are higher fields in steno- 
graphy than that of amanuensis work. With 
this fact before them, some fifteen or twenty 
stenographers assembled to discuss the best 
possible manner of perfecting themselves 
for these higher fields. It was decided to 
become organized as a practice club. Work 
was commenced at once, about September 
ist, and the members alternated in reading 
to the Club. A young lady was afterwards 
employed to do the reading. The mode of 
procedure adopted is as follows : Most of 
the members being Graham writers, that au- 
thor's Second Reader was taken as a basis 
of practice and study. At each meeting a 
portion of the reader is assigned for outside 
study. The users of systems other than 
Graham's are given a copy of the matter to 
be read, and they look up the best forms, 
phrases, etc., in their respective systems ; 
while the Graham writers study according 
to the directions of the book. In this way 
the matter becomes familiar to all members. 
At the meeting following, such previously as- 
signed portion is read by the reader, and re- 
read, over and over again, at a rate of from 
I20 to 125 words per minute. At the. meet- 
ing following that at which the matter is first 
read, it is again dictated at the rate of 150 
words per minute ; besides the new portion 
(that which is assigned for this meeting) is 



read at the rate of 125 words. It is the in- 
tention of the society to go through this 
book in this manner at least two or three 
times. All concur that an improvement 
can be noticed, both as to speed and size of 
characters. As soon as practicable, the 
Club will hold moot courts, lectures, etc. 
The meetings are held every Monday and 
Thursday evenings. 

The foregoing communication is from one 
of the leading members of the Syracuse 
Club. I am very much interested in the 
success of this Club, as its modes of pro- 
cedure is based largely upon suggestions 
made by me at the request of the Club. 

* 
« « 

Correspondents who favor me with com- 
munications intended for publication (which 
I am always pleased to receive upon subjects 
within the scope of this department) will 
kindly bear in mind my oft-repeated request 
to prepare the matter upon the typewriter 
and to write upon one side only of the 
paper, and to accompany the matter with 
his or her name, signing, if preferable, a 
fictitious name to the communication. 

Correspondence requesting personal re- 
plies should enclose a self-addressed, post- 
paid envelope, or at least sufficient postage 

for a reply. 

* 
« * 

Notes. 

Miss Bbllb Slaven, of Wichita, Kan., 
occupies the position of stenographer in the 
law office of Bently & Ferguson, in that 
city. She recently procured through me a 
copy of ^^ Practical Court Reporting, ^^ by 
means of which she intends to perfect her 
knowledge of law reporting. 

Mr. D. D. Mueller, stenographer, is 
still connected with The Bartlett Commer- 
cial College of Cincinnati, O., in the capacity 
of secretary and instructor. Mr. Mueller is 
well known as a competent and conscien- 
tious worker in his field of activity. 

Mr. Willie E. Towne, of Walpole, N. 
H., who has frequently contributed articles 
to this magazine is taking a hnishing course 
in typewriting at the Keller School of Short- 
hand, Adams, Mass. 

The ** Adams Stenographers* Associa- 
tion," of Adams, Mass., has been recently 



organized. Its memberships embraces prac- 
titioners and students. The Association 
has been organized on broad principles, all 
stenographers of good, moral character, re- 
gardless of system or sex, being welcomed 
to the benefits to be derived from member- 
ship. The Stenographer wishes the new 
association a long and prosperous life. 

Stenographer W. F. Fit:^erald, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., has placed me under 
obligations for a copy of report of the last an- 
nual convention of the County Superintend- 
ents of the Poor, of New York, reported by 
Mr. Fitzgerald last June. 

I AM indebted to Mr. Jerome B. Howard 
for a copy of **How Long f A Syntposium." 
It consists of twenty- seven contributions 
from practicing stenographers upon the sub- 
ject of the length of time required for obtain- 
ing verbatim speed in shorthand writing. 
The articles appeared originally in The 
Phonographic Magazine, and are now re- 
published in book form and illustated by 
a portrait of each contributor. I regard the 
work as a valuable addition to the instruc- 
tive literature of the profession. 

Apropos of my suggestion, in the Novem- 
ber number, of reporting conversations, a 
correspondent writes : — ** I have tried many 
a time to report the conversations of friends 
whom I was listening to, but did poorly 
with it, and this, more than anything else, 
discouraged me. I think its about the hard- 
est thing in the business, because, as a rule, 
such conversations are rapid, disconnected, 
halting, broken and everything but a good 
thing to make one patient." 

Writers of the Graham and Pitman sys- 
tems of phonography will readily discover 
the probable error in the following exerpt 
from a newspaper report : *' The Island is a 
waste whose desolation is only distributed 
by the crack of the assassin's rifle or the 
crackling of flames devouring the monu- 
ments of peaceful industry." 

Some writers of those systems make little 
or no distinction between the outlines for 
''distribute*' and ** disturb." I think the 
speaker probably used the word ** disturb- 
ed." 

Mr. H. B. Tooker, stenographer with 
Haley & Co., wholesale fruits and produce, 
Sioux City, la., is bent upon becoming a 
court reporter. Mr. Tooker recently or- 



dered through me a copy of Practical Court 
Reporting to aid in fitting himself for law 
reporting. Having incidentally asked me 
certain questions, he apologizes therefore, 
and then adds, 'Mf we don't ask we will not 
receive much in this world.** To which I 
reply : Right you are Mr. Tooker. For that 
reason Brother Hemperley is publishing this 
magazine ; Brother Watson is monthly air- 
ing his experience for your benefit in the 
Teachers* department, and Miss Turner has 
been called to preside over the Ladies' 
department, with all its potentialities for 
C^ood. You young ladies and young 
men follow Mr. Tooker's example and call 
upon the brethern and sisters for informa- 
tion. We are at your service and the meas- 
ure of our performance of duty will depend 
much upon what you ask of us. So wake 
up ! Father Time is just commencing the 
race of 1897. < Get into the saddle and see 
if you keep abreast of the old man. His 
nag is "pretty well lonj? in years,** but I 
noticed that it flies (tempus fugit) faster 
each succeeding year. Thb Stenographer, 
and all who will scribble for it, are desirous 
of helping you keep *'up with the times ** 
and to point out the methods which exper- 
ience has demonstrated to be the best. 
And the young person who is trying to be- 
come a competent amanuensis or reporter, 
and who will not spend the paltry sum of 
One Dollar annually, in a subscription to 
The Stenographer or some other merri- 

torious shorthand magazine, is . I was 

abrupt to write '*a fool** — unwise and de- 
serves to remain at the bottom. 

H. W. Thorne. 



Mr. L. C. Morrison, general stenogra- 
pher, Chattanooga, Tenn., writes as follows : 

•* I am adverse to flattery in every form, 
but I trust I may be pardoned if I say to you 
that you are now publishing the very best 
stenographic magazine it has ever been my 
g^ood fortune to peruse during my experi- 
ence as a stenographer, covering a period 
of about twelve years. The bare fact that 
you at all times decline to enter into per- 
sonal controversies as to the merits of the 
thousand and one so called systems of 
shorthand, is in and of itself a very com- 
mendable virtue* and one that ought to 
draw all lovers of justice in the shorthand 
field to you. I beg to extend to you my 
very best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess.** 



Patents for Typewriting Machines 

Issued from Nov. loth to Dec. 8lh, 1896, inclu- 
sive : 

571,002. W. K. Jenne, of Ilion, N. Y. 

571,414. R. Toepper, of Naumburg-on-the- 

Saale, Germany. 

57ii756- Wm. Harrocks, of Herkimer, N. Y. 

57i>757- W. C. Farnum, of Arlington, Vt. 

572,350. Horace L. Arnold, of Hartford, Ct. 

572,289. Byron H. Brooks, of Brooklyn, N. 

572,348. Otto F. Mayer, of Berlin, Germany. 
572i535. Robert J. Fisher, of Athens, Tenn. 
572,737 and 572,845. C. VV. Walker, of Bridge- 
port, Ct. 

Information regarding any of the above 
patents, or copies of the same, may be had 
upon application to Joseph L. Atkins, No. 900 
F Street, Washington, D. C, N. W.', by 
whom this list is furnished. 
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Shorthand Correspondents 
Wanted 

»rijijijinnnji*i/u/uiniiJTJTJinnnjiJxriJinn| 

In the Graham style, by W. Sleinhaeuser, 
AUentown, Pa. 

By Mr. Arthur W. Pye, Secretary, Cor- 
respondence Association of Stenographers, 
203 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Ha. 

In the Isaac Pitman system, by Thos. L. 
Moore, Christiansburg, Va. 



Mr. W. Steinhaeuser, AUentown, Pa., 
is prepared to give instruction in Graham 
Shorthand by mail. Also home instruction. 

Mr. George R. Bishop, who was in at- 
tendance upon the meetings of the National 
Civil Service Reform Association, favored 
us with a brief visit. 

Miss Ida E. Turner, editor of the 
Ladies' Department, has recently been 
made a member of the Pen Woman's Press 
Association — the Philadelphia Branch of 
the National Association. 

One of our local newspapers, in com- 
menting upon the eloquence of the well- 
known lecturer, Stoddard, spoke of him as 
a ** Master of wood painting." Of course, 
the editor wrote it '* word painting," which 
the compositor changed into **wood." 

The Correspondence Association oi 
Stenographers aims to secure as members 
all who wish to correspond with others for 
improvement in shorthand. For further 
particulars, address Mr. Arthur W. Pye, 
secretary, 203 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Mr. A. C. Sullivan, president, 178 
Broadway, New York City, or W. P. Cope- 
land, vice- president, Y. M. C. A., 23rd St., 
New York City. 



Talks on Teaching — No. 6. 

PERHAPS it might have made matters 
clearer and prevented some misun- 
derstandings ir 1 had slated at the 
outset that the method here described can- 
not be suddenly turned to account, for it 
requires thoughtful preparation,and that con- 
fidence that comes of conviction, strength- 
ened by experience. My aim has been to 
awaken new trains of thought in regard to 
the subject of teaching, which, if followed 
up by teachers, each in his own way, will 
surely lead to a great change for the better. 
For those who can contemplate with equan- 
imity the old method of teaching as de- 
scribed by Mr, I. F. Wright, on page 120, 
these articles are, of course, written in vain) 
I can only hope that not all of my remarks 
will fall on stony ground. To Mr. J. F. 
Fuller's question I reply, that in my exper- 
ience nearly all pupils are "satisfactory,'' 
the thoughtless, ignorant or lazy one being 
usually an infrequent exception. 

Besides their use in letter- writing, such 
teys as I described in my last communica- 
tion may be made to serve other useful pur- 
poses. As in the churches we have "hymns 
for special occasions," so there seems 
no end to the useful lessons that may be 
prepared in anticipation of individual wanls. 

Returning to the routine ; The pupil hav- 
ing written several hundred letters y>i»n dic- 
lalion (frequently inside of two months from 
the time of entering school), wilAoui vowe/s, 
and possibly finding that he can already 
read nearly everything he has written, is apt 
to conclude that vowels are unnecessary. 
But the teacher knows better and insists on 
a thorough knowledge of vowel-placing 
before asking the pupil to transcribe. 

But vowel-placing is not enough ; one 
may place ihe vowels correctly, but yti, 



from habit, pay no attention to them in 
reading ; it is, therefore, necessary to have 
the pupil read deiachtd words instead ot 
sentences, which he can only do by aid of 
the vowels. A very few carefully prepared 
reading lessons will usually suffice, though t 
have yet to find a specific for those who 
have no ear for distinguishing vowel sounds. 
A pupil trying to read f 6-1 in shorthand, 
called it fall, file. /<w/— anything but the 
right thing. "Why," said I, "If p-6-l is 
pole, what can f-6-1 be hut}"— 'fill— /ail- 
foul" were the various answers. In desper- 
ation I asked, "What would you call the 
cd^ofahorse?" "Kfoal"; (iafwMKAsy 
enough. 

A few words here about the spelling re- 
form. Teachers of shorthand cannot help 
but fevor the movement, but should be the 
last to adopt any changes suggested by Ihe 
reformers. It will not do for pupils, in 
transcribing, to drop superfluous consonants 
until words so amended find general accept- 
ation. Our trouble in teaching is chiefly 
with the vowels, and to these the latest re- 
formers seem to give no attention. It is 
hard to make certain pupils understand that 
an ^ in shape is not always an e in sound ; 
that an 6 is not an 6, an Q a ii, nor an 1 an !. 
Moreover, the trouble we have in explaining 
vowels is out of all proportion to the little 
use we make of them ; but in one respect a 
vowel-mark is like a dictionary, when it is 
wanted it is badlji wanted, and so there can 
> escape from the teaching and learning 
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Transcribing is now in order. As may be 
inferred from what has been said, if pupils 
abslain from reading long enough they will 
read " like print " at once on the first trial, 
but that is not the best course to pursue in 
school practice. Pupils can already read 



sufficiently well for transcribing^ business 
letters, and should begin at once if they can 
only operate the machine freely. Back- 
ixrardness in reading is too often the result 
of inattention to the subject. I remember 
asking a pupil whether the letter just dic- 
tated was about groceries or boots and 
shoes. Could not remember. The real 
subject, forgotten almost in the act of writ- 
ing, was ** advertising." Young people who 
do not read the daily newspapers are hard 
to teach, being ignorant of the most common 
words and phrases. "Get insurance that 
insures, and don't put all your eggs in one 
basket," called forth the comment by a 
pupil that he could not see what eggs had to 
do with insurance. A youth of eighteen 
had no conception of the meaning of the 
^i^ord "perforate." I gave him a piece of 
paper and a pin and told him to perforate 
the paper and show me the perforation. 
He took the hint and learned both words at a 
thrust. Dictation has its amusing side. 
Teacher : "The Democrats [dems.] may be 
trusted to blunder." Lady pupil (with a 
sorrowful air: "Is that all you write for 
Z>efnocrats}** Teacher, in dead earnest: 
• 'Yes, and good enough for them. * ' Teacher 
(reading): "About the time the French 
reached Moscow." Pupil (interrupting), 
'* Mos-r^w — I been there." That settled it. 

Those who are naturally poor readers 
but who are evidently trying to do their 
best, may be helped along temporarily by 
having them shut the note-book and glance 
over in the print the matter to be transcribed 
to be sure that the ineaning is thoroughly 
understood. 

An experiment: Take Mr. Piatt's sen- 
tences from the October number, cut them 
up into about ten lessons ; paste them on 
cards, write keys for them in large tracing 
characters, follow my directions as given in 
December number and watch results. 

John Watson, 
I E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 



Reading of Shorthand Notes as an 
Aid to Acquiring the Art. 

My Dear Mr. Hbmpbrlev: 

Previous to the heat of the closing discus- 
sions in the recent political campaign I had 
given the ethics of the financial problem 
some little thought and imagined that I had 



squared the subject with my conscience. 
However, holding myself open to conviction, 
I endeavored to do justice to the pros and 
cons which flooded the newspapers, thinking 
to be enlightened thereby; but (to my shame 
perhaps I say it) when I had finished reading 
what this able writer said on this side and 
what that able writer said on that side, I was 
so confused that I did not know where I 
" was at." I therefore proceeded to unbur- 
den my brain (do I hear some sarcastic gen- 
ius question my ownership ? ) of its accumu- 
lated sophistries, and drifted back to my old 
opinions (which, by the way, I have since 
learned the country has endorsed by a very 
comfortable majority). 

Now, I have been perusing the various 
articles in the Stbnographbr of late con- 
cerning the importance of reading shorthand 
notes, and find myself relapsing into a con- 
dition of imbecility similar to that resulting 
from my futile efforts to pierce economic 
sophisips. Now, Mr. Editor, please do not 
take the trouble to formally charge me with 
all the mental and moral shortcomings on 
the calendar; I plead guilty in advance. 
Nevertheless, I was compelled to do here as 
I did in the case of the economic problem ; 
and after shaking the shorthand subtleties 
out of my brain (?), I found myself taking a 
view something like this : Shorthand is 
learned to be written as well as to be read. 
But the appearance of the signs must first be 
acquired by a learner before he can imitate 
them. The best way for a person who is not 
blind to acquire a knowledge of the short- 
hand characters is through the medium of 
the eye, and I presume this may be called 
reading, Reading must, therefore, antici- 
pate writing. But the object of inspecting 
or reading engraved notes is to acquire the 
ability to imitate (or write) them. There- 
fore, writing should be as nearly as possible 
coincident with the reading. Until the 
learner has passed through the principles 
and mastered the author's idea of what cor- 
rect shorthand should be, reading and writ- 
ing must go hand in hand (unless the teacher 
has some occult means of causing the learner 
to divine the truth without the intervention 
of the senses). And good engraved notes 
serve as an ideal and are educational in an 
artistic way. Of course it is not expected 
that all learners will be equally successful in 
approaching the ideal, any more than it is 
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expected that every marksman will hit the 
buirs-eye ; but they are nearer perfection by 
reason of the trial. I never feel much cpn- 
cern about learners having insufficient prac- 
tice in reading their own notes, if the in- 
struction is properly directed. As soon as 
they are able to take dictation and manip- 
ulate the typewriter, their work in the school- 
room should be shaped to conform to office 
requirements — namely, letters dictated and 
letters transcribed, which, of course, means 
individual notes constantly read. As the 
learner advances toward proficiency, the 
necessity for critical reading of notes (out- 
side of the essential reading just referred to) 
diminishes ; but it is a long while ere a 
shorthander can truthfully say that a fair 
amount of note-reading is a waste of time. 
Who has not hugged pet word-signs and 
phrases to his bosom, blissfully unaware of 
the menance they conveyed until reading of 
his notes revealed the traps they set for his 
feet and caused him to consign thepi to in- 
nocuous desuetude (excuse me, Grover !) 

However you may beat the devil around 
the stump, you have got to do a great deal 
of reading of shorthand notes during the 
acquirement of your shorthand education. 
When, by much imitation of good examples 
the learner has acquired a fair knowledge 
of word-building and phrasing, then the 
writing will begin to predominate and the 
reading become subordinate until the time 
will come when (a la David Wolfe Brown or 
James E. Munson) he can dash off miles of 
notes at lightening speed and unconcernedly 
lay them aside with the calm assurance of 
being able to read them at the expiration of 
an indefinite period. But the Munson or 
Brown, or other expert of to-day did not 
spring from the brain of some phonographic 
Jupitor. He is rather a development — a 
product of good, hard reading and writing, 
proportioned to the different stages of his 
progress, and graded up from the time he 
was obliged to read a great deal to the time 
he is not obliged to read at all. (I know any 
first-class Benn Pitman stenographer can 
read David Wolfe Brown's notes on the run ; 
and I understand a Munson writer can do 
the same with Mr. Munson's). 

I do not think there is much diflference in 
the opinion of teachers as to the necessity 
of learners reading notes. Some teachers 
disguise the practice in one way, and some 



in another way ; but if each were compelled 
to explain his method at every step from tbe 
beginning to proficiency, a proper amouDt 
of reading would discover itself in each 
case. In such arguments sufficient care is 
not taken to establish and adhere to the 
premises ; the result being that the disput- 
ants are found inadvertently arguing from 
various standpoints. An important element 
entering into the question of handling pupils 
is the size of the school of environments. 
A teacher must do what he can, which is 
not always what he prefers. The exactions 
of a school of two hundred pupils are en- 
tirely different from those of a school of 
twenty- five or fifty. At the same time, with 
a not very great difference in the teaching 
force, about as good results may be achieved 
in the one case as in the other by the use of 
proper methods. 

Chas. T. Platt. 
806 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, 111. 



BACK Numbers of " The Stenographer," 
'* Munson News and Teacher" and 
'* Legal Abstract for Dictation," 5 cents 
each. D. F. SWEETLAND. 

Pierre, S. D. 



Books Received. 

Phonographic Lesson Cards, in Isaac 
Pitman Phonography, by W. L. Mason. 
Price, f i.oo. 

These cards are arranged in logical order, 
will serve for use in schools, or by the indi- 
vidual student. They practically omit the 
corresponding style, and lead the student at 
once to all the benefits of commercial and 
expert reporting.— Editor. 



Messrs. Mittag & Volger, the well- 
known makers of carbon papers, ribbons* 
etc., are kind enough to say that '* from all 
indications our advertisement in your valued 
paper is doing us considerable good, as we 
often have inquiries relating to the same." 

Can any of our readers inform us of the 
whereabouts of Prof. P. B. Gibson, recently 
teacher of the Pernin System of shorthand 
in the high school at Harrisburg, Pa. We 
have failed to receive any reply irotn him to 
numerous letters and communications ad- 
dressed to him at that place. 

Mr. James Hvnes, Chairman Manchester 
District N.S.S.T. : — '*The Stenographer 
is far and away the best shorthand map:a- 
zine I know, the contents are always ongi- 
nal, interesting, and, above all, intensely 
practical." 









Fi^RTnEIMT 




Ida B. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stenographer. 



Ambition. 

ARE we straining a point in classing 
this amongst the qualifications of 
a first-class stenographer? Hardly 
so, for did you ever find an ambitious em- 
ployee, man or woman, in whom this very 
quality did not inure to the employer's ben- 
efit? We were impressed, in re- reading a 
comparatively old number of Thb Steno- 
GRAPHBR, to note this remark from a femine 
subscriber : " I want to be first-class or noth- 
ing at all, and mean to keep at it until I 
am." Most naturally, in her aim to stop at 
nothing short of the best, that young woman 
will advance her employer's interests at the 
same time she is promoting her own ; for, 
of course, in such an instance the interests 
are inseparable. This question of ambition 
has a wider, broader significance or scope ; 
oftimes one's position is contracted and its 
horizon limited ; if so, then one's weak 
points should be strengthened and the 
whole armour rendered unassailable, and in 
due course the opportunity will present it- 
self; but exhaust all the possibilities of 
your environment, for sometimes, you know, 
"that is best which liest nearest." This 
will be an antidote for the cry so often 
heard, "oh, how monotonous my position 
is — the same old grind, day after day, year 
after year" — and yet we have known girls 
who give vent to such despairing expres- 
sions to be deficient in such business forms 
or mercantile usages as were not embraced 
by their particular positions ; they wanted 
something better, but were not willing to 
pay the cost, in steady application, study 
and the consequence sacrifice of some of 
their leisure, thus standing no chance to 
advance should opportunity come their 
way ; they have built a little fence around 
them and languished inside. 

However, some man remarks : " Whoever 
heard of a woman— and a stenographer. 



especially— who was ambitious in her pro- 
fession ! Why her ambition usually lies in 
another direction." We agree with, him 
that there are numbers who look forward to 
marrying and leaving business circles, and 
who simply think of their profession as a 
bridge to span the gulf lying between their 
school days and the altar; nevertheless^ 
there are very many (and their numbers are 
rapidly increasing) who take up the profes- 
sion as for life— even though they may, as 
later events olten prove, enter the ''united 
state." 

We echo the sentiment * * there is no rea- 
son why a woman should not be as success- 
ful in shorthand work as a man, if she will 
enter upon her business career as if it were 
to be her occupation for life, taking that in- 
terest in her work which a man who wishes to 
succeed must and usually does display." 
Nowadays, if a woman makes any headway 
or advance even a little beyond the ordinary 
in shorthand fields, she is a subject for gen- 
eral comment and is alluded to as a pheno- 
menon, almost ; whereas it seems perfectly 
natural to the world for a man to make a 
stepping stone of shorthand to higher things; 
how many men there are to-day who owe 
their start to the * ' hooks and circles?" Why 
should this not be so in the case of women ? 
Why should it be ** once an ordinary steno- 
grapher, always one ? " There are ** steno- 
graphers and stenographers," and all of us 
should be so imbued with the laudable 
ambition and emerge from the beaten, nar- 
row track to the broad road of fame and 
shekels as to ** find a way or make one." 

Now, to put this in more practical form — 
each one ought to have a definite aim on 
taking up a shorthand career-^and a high 
aim, too, for someone has truly said, ** low 
aim, not failure, is crime." Are we ambi- 
tious to become a court reporter ? then we 
cannot learn too early the necessary min- 
utiae/ do we aspire to be a correspondent 
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or dictator — then we must become thor- 
oughly grounded in diction, concise ex- 
pression, as well as a thorough knowledge 
of the particular business involved ; it is our 
aim to possess a shorthand and typewriting 
office of our own, then we cannot too soon 
gather together all the needful data or grow 
familiar with the principles on which a suc- 
cessful business of any kind rests. The 
trouble in the past has been that too many 
have led an aimless existence, which has af- 
fected their prospects more than they knew. 
This brings us to say something on a rather 
*• large" subject— indeed, of such magnitude 
as we should not dare to attempt to cover. 
We venture to assert that when every woman 
has definite ambitions in her life work, it 
will go far to settle that burning question : 

Why are Women's Salaries Less than 

Men's? 

As soon as they become thoroughly alive 
to their possibilities — aye, probabilities — 
and are willing to work along the *same 
legitimate lines as men, the feminine steno- 
grapher's wage millennium will come. 
Lower salaries were the entering wedge 
for women, but somehow, although it 
is an old fashion, it seems more popu- 
lar to-day among employers than be- 
fore. Then, too, on an even basis, women 
will not be obliged to stay at the foot of the 
ladder, while men steadily climb it. When 
there is ** equal pay for equal work," the 
blessings flowing from such a reform will 
not be confined to women, but really ex- 
tended to men ; for then competition will 
be on equitable grounds, for in the few oc- 
cupations where men and women already 
command the same compensation, we do 
not hear a word about the women driving 
out the men by unequal competition, etc. — 
as because all are on the same footing, the 
choice of whether a man or a woman shall 
be employed rests with the employer — and 
his decision is based upon the only true 
basis, merit or capacity. 

If any of us are drifting along with the 
tide, why not take the opportunity which the 
bright new year on whose threshold we 
stand holds out, and resolve to have an 
aim, and a high one ; thus will we help to 
usher in the glad day of better things. 



Supplying Dates. 

Our frequent contributor, Miss Fowler, 
has sent us another of her well thought-out 
office methods, and we know it will be pro- 
fitable to all interested in the filing of 
papers : 

** In filing letters and memoranda you will 
occasionally come upon one where the date 
is missing or incomplete. Supply the omis- 
sion, if you have information that will en- 
able you to do so, placing the added words 
or figures in brackets, to indicate that they 
are not a part of the original entry. For 
instance : 

September 6th. (1895) 

(On or about August 23rd, 1894). 

Wednesday (probably October 7th, 1896). 

(Filed November 4th, 1675). 

'' The plan has several advantages : it not 
only gives the entry the value of definiteness 
as a matter ot reference, but is helpful when 
putting the file in order if the papers have 
been misplaced by accident or in the hurry 
of search. Again, in looking through a set 
of letters, etc., for some special piece of in- 
formation, one would naturally stop to ex- 
amine any undated paper that appeared to 
relate to the general subject, while a date 
might rule it out at once as being of too 
early or too late a period to be applicable ; 
and thus the work of search would beexped- 
iated. On the same principle the occasional 
mistakes of correspondence in regard to 
dates should be corrected. The first week 
of January is the predicted time for these 
blunders, but sporadic cases may occur at 
any time of the year. The bracket or some 
equivalent, should, ot course, be employed 
in this case also." 

« « 

Correspondence. 

Miss C. F. B. writes us that, as a teacher, 
she finds the department very helpful in 
furnishing hints which she can use in fortify- 
ing her pupils for their entrance into the 
business world. We are gratified to learn 
this and wish that Miss B. and others would 
point out specific lines on which we could 
assist them as teachers and other workers 
in the shorthand cause. The answer to a 
question on which some one subscriber may 
wish light, will, without doubt, help others 
who may not feel prompted to ask (although 
they should), and in making a query, the 
influence of it will not end with the in- 
quirer. 

Greeting. 

We trust that the new year has happiness 
and prosperity for one and all. 

Ida £. Turner. 
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WE are passing through a season 
which reminds us of the advent 
of Him who was announced as 
the promoter of " Peace on Earth and Good- 
Will to Men.'* In all our relations in life, 
let us ever remember that this life is mainly 
intended as a preparatory training school 
for an endless life hereafter. The habits we 
forai, and the quality of mind and heart 
which we cultivate now, will' be active and 
effective in giving character to our future. 
The spirit with which we do our daily work, 
at the machine or over the note-book, has 
much to do with the eternal outcome. 

« « 

« 

Rutherford's Reporting School of 
Gregg's Shorthand. 

106 and 108 East 23rd St., New York City. 

December 3, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Hemperley : — I am sending 
you by this mail one of my new prospectuses 
of Gregg's Shorthand, and trust you will 
have time to peruse it. Images 6 and 8 con- 
tain specimens of shorthand written blind- 
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folded at 140 words per minute, and upside 
down, written at 81 words per minute, nov- 
elties which I do not think have been in- 
cluded in the prospectus of any school or 
system before. These plainly show the 
ease with which the system can be writ- 
ten. I do not claim for one moment 
that the utility of this kind of work is great 
or amounts to much, but it fulfils its pur- 
pose in the way I have indicated. Trusting 
you can favor me with a paragraph in one 
of your forthcoming issues, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank Rutherford. 

We have examined the Prospectus of 
Gregg's Shorthand. It is handsomely got- 
ten up, and makes numerous claims of 
merit for the system. 

We hope that there is a better foundation 

than the one illustration of the comparative 

merits of Gregg over Isaac Pitman. It is 

stated that Mr. Gregg offered twenty-five 

dollars to anyone who could transcribe 

some shorthand, written in the Isaac Pitman 

style, but out of position, the last line of 

which consists of five perpendicular, 

heavy, half-length stems, or, as our readers 

would know it, five half-length D's on the 

line. The translation is, **0h, he died, 
did he ? " The comment in the prospectus 
is, **Take particular notice of the last line ; 
all the forms are alike. They failed, of 
course, to read it. But, had it been written 
in Gregg Shorthand, with the vowels in- 
serted in regular order and one position, it 
could have been read by any student after 
four lessons." Then Mr. Gregg's shorthand 

signs are given, representing, (as we under- 
stand it), 6 e did dd e. The Pitmanic signs, 
as printed by Mr. Gregg, are dd dd dd dd 
dd. The unfairness of this will be appre- 
ciated at once, when it is remembered that 
Mr. Pitman does not write dd for oh, nor for 
he. If Mr. Gregg had been fair in the mat- 
ter, he would have said that Mr. Pitman 
writes oh he did dd he, because Mr. f itman 
gives distinct word signs for oh, he, while 
the word died would be vocalized, under 
the circumstances, by any sensible writer, 
just as Mr. Gregg has vocalized it, and it 
would then be entirely legible without re- 
gard to position. 
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Now, we desire to be fair to everybody, 
and have no doubt that, with Mr. Gregg's 
system, a reasonable degree of proficiency 
can be attained in a reasonable time, but 
we doubt very much if Mr. Gregg can show 
a writer of his system anywhere in the world 
who can compare, in the matter of speed 
and accuracy, with Mr. David Wolfe Brown, 
or any of his colleagues on the reporting 
staff of the United States Congress, or with 
hundreds of others throughout the country 
who do first-class work in our courts and 
Legislatures. 



* # 



Mr. Hemperlv. Dear Sir : — I hope 
you will not be surprised to receive this let- 
ter from me. You seem like an old friend 
(as I read The Stenographer every 
month) of mine, and I am encouraged to 
write you. 

I have a daughter 17 years old, who is now 
in the high school, and who, if health per- 
mits, will graduate two years after this year 
is completed. She is anxious to learn short- 
hand and typewriting. She may have been 
influenced by me to some extent to wish to 
do this. I will say that I am able to give 
her a good education whatever course she 
may take. 

Now, the question that confronts me is 
this: Shall I take her out of the public 
school and send her to some first-class busi- 
ness college and give her a thorough train- 
ing in shorthand, or keep her in school ? 

She says after she gets through school 
here she will not be able to turn her educa- 
tion into dollars and cents. 

I will also say she stands at the head of her 
classes, and is apt and quick to learn, and 
feels confident that she would make short- 
hand a success. 

Will you kindly advise me, either by let- 
ter or through The Stenographer, as you 
deem best. 

I feel you will be competent to give the 
advice, as by your long experience you are 
able to do so. 

Very respectfully, 

A Father. 

Dear Sir :— In reply to yours of the 7th, 
my judgment is that if I had a daughter 17 
years of age situated as yours is, and was 
able to give her a good education, I should 
prefer to have her remain at school until 
she graduated, when she would be 19 years 
old. I would then send her for a year or 18 
months to the best commercial institution I 



could command, and I am sure she would 
be able to earn her own living if it were re- 
quired. If you take her from school now, 
while she may be able to do satisfactory 
work as a shorthand amanuensis, she will 
come in competition with so very many 
others that she will experience a good deal 
of trouble in getting employment, whereas, 
by giving her the benefit of the full high 
school course, she will be so much better 
equipped that her competitors will be very 
much less in number. Unfortunately, a 
large number of our girls are not situated so 
that they can finish their education, but are 
obliged to do something to earn their own 
living, and this forces them into the field 
sooner than they ought to go. 

Trusting my advice may meet with your 
approval and your daughter's, from whom 
I should be glad to hear personally at any 
time, I am. Very truly yours, 

Francis H. Hemperlv, Editor. 






Mr. Francis H. Hempbrley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : 

On the strength of being a constant reader 
of your valuable magazine, which I would 
not be without, I take the liberty of writing 
you to ask a question, or, perhaps, I should 
say advice. 

I am a young man holding a position where 
I have but a limited amount of shorthand 
work, not enough to give me much chance 
for improvement. I like stenography. I 
have felt for some time that by putting my 
attention to it, even for a short time, that 1 
could command a better position than I now 
have, where I ^et |io.oo per week. I have 
thoueht of takmg a post-graduate course at 
a college in Philadelphia, but have been ad- 
vised not to go to the expense and loss of 
time in so doing. That I ought to study 
evening^ and bring myself up to a degree of 
ability in that way. I realize that it is a 
serious thing to give up a certainty for an 
uncertainty, especially at this time when 
business is in such a condition, and have 
feared to start out least I should fail to get 
work within a reasonable time. 

I want to get the opinion from reliable 
source as to the advisability of giving op a 
position to take a course such as I men- 
tioned above, and as to the chances of se- 
curing employment after doing so. 
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I can probably write from 95 to no words 
per minute. I should like to increase my 
speed so as to be able to pass a Civil Service 
Examination and feel confident of making a 
good showing. 

I know your time is valuable but I hope 
you will pardon me for writing and that I am 
not asking too much in requesting an answer 
as soon as you conveniently can, so I can 
make my plans and have a basis to work on. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Respectively, 
Portland, Me. H. P. S. 

My Dear Sir : — I like the tone of your 
letter. It shows earnestness and prudence. 
It is beautifully written on the typewriter, 
indicating good taste. I see no reason why 
your ambition should not be gratified and . 
you reach a position where your salary 
should be commensurate with your worth. 

It seems to me, however, that much of the 
advice which has been given so frequently 
by Mr. Thome in the Law Department 
would be applicable to your case. I would 
not advise you to give up your present posi- 
tion, but would recommend that you fit 
yourself for a Civil Service position wbere 
you are. 

You can obtain the necessary information 
in regard to it, and much assistance also, 
by writing to Mr. Altmaier, at the Drexel 
Institute, of this city, whose advertisement 
you will find in The Stenographer. 

Trusting that you may be successful in 
your efTorts, and assuring you of my willing- 
ness to help you in any way I can, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Editor. 



• ** 



A subscriber has written asking what 
system we use in our ' ' Shorthand Talks by 
the Editor." Our reply is that it is the 
Pitman system, with the old vowal scale — 
e a ah, instead of ah a e. We have adopted, 
in a few phrases, the plan of adding a hook 
to a vowel wordsign. Thus, we write the 
second half of the sign for I, downward, 
with the V-hook to represent / have, etc. 
In a very few very common phrases this is 
entirely safe and very time-saving. 



"Do you consider the expression — 
* Yours of September 27th*, correct? I 
have observed a difference of opinion as to 
the use of /A in dates— in the business let- 
ter — ^and have, likewise, noted g[reat variety 
of treatment of it by my pupils. Cannot 
find rules for its use in such books as I 
have, and am led to doubt that it has been 
entirely covered by the usual instructors. 
Do you know of any conclusive explanation 
of the use of M. 

** Should be more delicate about asking 
questions of you, were I not assured of your 
friendship, and conscious of the feeling that 
you will ask of me when you require some- 
thing I can grant." 

Yours sincerely, 

Bates Torrey. 

My Dear Mr. Torrey :— In regard to the 

M business, I am not sure that I have ever 

looked the matter up. It seems to me that 

if it is correct to speak ofthejirsi day of the 

week or the /as^ day of the month, it is also 

correct to speak of the 27th day of the 

month. I can readily conceive of a way of 

thinking about the matter, in which we do 

not have in mind the day in its relation to 

the other days, and in which "Yours of 

September one", or "September 27", 
would not be out of place. Of course, the 

practical advantage is on the side of omit- 
ting the M. 

You need not fear to offend me by 
asking questions. I have got past all deli- 
cacy of that kind long ago. — Editor. 

• « 

« 

The price of The Stenographer is one 
dollar a year. It is the only absolutely in- 
dependent, unbiased and unprejudiced 
shorthand magazine in the world, which has 
no interest of any kind in either a shorthand 
school, a publication office, or a second- 
hand typewriter concern. It charges a 
reasonable price for what it furnishes, and 
relies upon a cordial appreciation of the in- 
telligent members of the profession. 

If we advertised several hundred second- 
hand typewriters of our own for sale, we 
would not only reduce the price of the mag- 
azine to 50 cents, but would even be glad to 
send it for nothing to all who would read it. 
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Cheapness in the price of very many of the 
so-called shorthand journals, is not neces- 
sarily the measure of a good bargain for 
their patrons. Please do not understand us 
to say that there are not valuable and useful 
shorthand journals besides The Stenog- 
rapher, for there are. But some of those 
which call especial attention to their low 
subscription' price, are simply used as trade 
journals to sell the wares of their owners. 
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Wb trust that every reader whose sub- 
scription has expired, will renew promptly. 
We are working for your benefit, and we 
must ask your co-operation and support. 

••• 

We shall present a very interesting article 

next month from the facile pen of David 

Wolfe Brown, official reporter of the United 

States House of Representatives, upon the 

subject of ** Shorthand in Newspaper 

Work.'» 

* * 

To F. H. Hemperly, Esq. :— With kind- 
est regards and good wishes. I am sorry to 
say that I am still a sufferer from sickness. 

T. TOWNDROW. 

Our dear old friend renews his subscrip- 
tion to The Stenographer, and sends us 
the above. He has the deepest sympathy 
of thousands in the profession. — Editor. 

* « 

» 

Mr. William Hope, A. B., C. A., the 
senior shorthand instructor of The New 
York Business College, has prepared a text 
book, entitled *' Simplified Phonetic Short- 
hand, an American exposition of Isaac Pit- 
man Phonography," which, upon a cursory 
examination, appears eminently adapted to 
the work for which it is intended. Mr. 
Hope has been a practical reporter and 
teacher of shorthand for thirty years, and 
offers the fruits of his experience to short- 
hand students in such form as will undoubt- 
edly greatly help them in their labors. 



We are informed that Mr. John R. Gregg 
recently gave an illustration of writing 
shorthand from dictation on the blackboard, 
while blindfolded, at the rate of one hun- 
dred words per minute. Some years ago, 
while reporting a speaker in a hall, the 
lights went out, and we were called upon to 
continue note-taking, because the speaker 
continued to talk. We were using a peodl 
at the time, and had but little difficulty in de- 
ciphering our notes, which were, however, 
somewhat out of line. Of course, the dark- 
ness lasted only lor a few minutes. 

Mr. Gregg is president of the Gr^ 
Shorthand Association, located at 469 West 
63rd St., Chicago, Ills. 
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We desire to call attention to our adver- 
tisers, and to say that most of them, partic- 
ularly the typewriter advertisements, have 
been with us from the beginning. The 
Remington is the '' standard, '* and keeps 
up its record for good work. The Smith 
Premier, with its single type to each key, 
and its excellent workmanship, has many 
friends. The Caligraph has been long and 
favorably known, and very many of its 
friends are those who have used machines 
from the beginning. We regret that the 
Hammond, which has so long patronized 
The Stenographer, has failed this moDih 
to arrange for the renewal of its advertise- 
ment, but we trust that it will soon take its 
place with the other well-known machines. 
As for typewriter ribbons, the very best on 
the market are advertised in The Stenog- 
rapher. Those made by A. P. Little, 
Mittag & Volger, and the ''Paragon" rib- 
bon of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, and last, but not least, the well- 
known Underwood ribbons, all give satis- 
faction to their users. Our other advertisers 
we have not at present space to particular- 
ize, but we trust our readers will give care- 
ful consideration when they are in need of 
anything advertised by them. 
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The Phonographic Atmosphere 6f Great Britain 

Wm. H. Jones, C. T. S. N, P. S., 41 Ashton New Road, 

Manchester, England. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

FriocipAl of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Avenae (New 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. -V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. so, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



We have pleasure in announcing that the 
new ''Phonographic Lesson Cards" were 
issued from the press on December 2nd, and 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons inform us that 
they are meeting with a very e}.tensive sale. 
They have already been adopted by many 
schools and colleges. 



* * 



The London S/ar, in noticing the short- 
hand skill of Mrs. Temple, wife of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury, characterizes this 
as a more useful accomplishment than that 
of cycling, which is practiced by the wife 
of another prelate. The remark, says the 
Phonetic Journal^ raises the interesting ques- 
tion of the desirability of the wives ot our 
public men making themselves efficient in 
shorthand, with a view to assisting their 
husbands in their public duties. Not a few 
men of letters and others receive valued 
help from their wives in dealing with their 
correspondence, but it is evident that their 
aid might be far more effective if they pos- 
sessed the ability to write shorthand. 



« 

« * 



Sir Isaac Pitman invented phonography, 
or phonetic shorthand in 1837, and since 
that time, remarks the New York School 
Journal^ it is interesting to note that there 
has been as many as 401 editions of the 
text-books of this system, and of the first 
book in the art, over two million copies have 
been issued. Such figures conclusively show 
that, whilst it is the oldest system it is aUo 
the most improved. We have before us a 
new and revised edition of the " Isaac Pit- 
man Complete Phonographic Instructor," 
which is the only standard work of this sys- 
tem. It is complete in every sense of the 
word, and we have yet to see a more per- 
fect text-book on this important subject. 
Its adoption and use in the public schools of 
New York city is no mean indorsement. 



* 
« * 



We clip the following from Pitman^s 
Shorthand Weekly of a recent date : 

The commercial importance of shorthand 
in America is strikingly demonstrated by 
the fact that sixty million dollars was paid 
in one year for the services of shorthand 
writers in the United States. Except a 
quite insignificant proportion, the whole 
of this money was earned by writers of Pit- 
man's shorthand. Small wonder then that 
Mr. Dan Brown should say : "Phonography 
has been thoroughly tried and has proved 
the best practical system of shorthand." It 



would probably surprise many of our read- 
ers could they but see the extent to which 
the winged art is employed on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic. 



* 
« « 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

In the course of my life I have tested the 
effects of over thirty-tiveciitierent substances 
which are capable of passing by diffusion 
with the blood over the universal nervous 
surface, and I have divided these substances 
according to their constitution. Starting 
with what I have considered an ansesthetic 
base, or basic element, I have followed the 
action of each substance and placed it un- 
der what seemed to be its true head ; thus, 
taking carbon as a base, I have followed ii 
through the amyl, the butyl, the benzine, 
the true carbon, the ethyl and ethene series, 
the methyl and methene series, and the 
turpene series. I have also taken nitro- 
gen and hydrogen as bases, followed 
the series apparently depending upon it, 
and by this increase have learned so truly 
the nature of results that, if the chemist can 
place before me any substance he may pos- 
sess, telling me its composition, weight, 
solubility in water, vapor density, and boil- 
ing point, I can on pure grounds of calcula- 
tion tell whether it is or is not an anaesthetic, 
and if it is an anaesthetic, how much, accord- 
ing to the weight of the animal, it will take 
to produce narcotism ; how long it would 
take in a given quantity, and what vouldbe 
the termination of the phenomena before it 
escaped from the organism. I need not 
trouble the society with the details of these 
researches, but I may indicate that the>' 
have been repeatedly stated in the various 
papers I have read at different times ; but 
what I would say is that no group of phe- 
nomena has ever occurred to me that has 
not to some degree resembled the effects 
arising from cold — that model anaesthetic 
which has already been referred to, and 
which seems to prevent the nervous expan- 
sion, either locally or generally, from ab- 
sorbing and transmitting to the nervous 
fibres, which spring from it, vibrations of 
sensibility. 

From these observations I am led to infer 
that anaesthesia, whether local or general, 
depends always upon the same condition, 
namely, the suppression of vibrations from 
the origins, or expansion, of the peripheral 
nervous fibres spread out in the membran- 
ous structures. 



4^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, I1.50 : Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, eacn, 30 cents. For sale by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Bribf Reporting Notes. — A Medical Address. 
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«%MeMiii. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willina; to recommena 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishinflT to know of same. Corresponi.*encc so!iC:>te*i 
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Benn Pitmai;> Departntpent. 

:Ediled by J. Edmund Fuller. 

Secretary of the Atlanta Business College, and Certificated Teacher of 

Benn Pitman Phonography. 



Key to Benn Pitman Phonog- 
raphy. 

Gentlemen :— For several years we have 
dealt with your house, always meeting our 
bills promptly. But an extremely dull bus- 
iness season, together with great difficulty 
in making collections, oblige us to ask you 
at this time for a moderate credit. We have 
a large and steady trade, but do not like to 
bring undue pressure upon good customers. 
We desire, therefore, to make our usual 
purchases of you this season on four 
months' time. If you are in a position to 
allow us this favor, please inform us at once. 

Gentlbmbn : — Referring to yours of the 
5th instant, we regret to inform you that we 
cannot see our way clear to grant you the 
credit for which you ask. We, too, are 
feeling the pressure of the dull times, and 
are carrying all the credit upon our books 
that our business will justify. 

We desire to assure you that we consider 
your firm entirely reliable, and that nothing 
but the urgent necessities of our business 
prevent us from at once acceding to your 
request. 

Trusting that you will not misconstrue 
our failure to accommodate you, and thank- 
ing you for your past favors, we remain, 

Very truly, 

Gentlemen :— Your favor of the 8th in- 
stant, with application of Daniel Hunt, is at 
hand, examined, recommended and for- 
warded to Cincinnati for the approval of our 
executive committee. 

Herewith enclosed find first and second 
mortgages, principal and commission notes 
and affidavit of Ben. Harvey. Also draft 
No. 1215 for $2,500, to close the loan. 

Before sending executed papers to us, be 
sure that the same are all complete, abstract 
perfect, and a policy of insurance obtained 
for the insurable value of the buildings. 

Thanking you for your past patronage, 
and hoping to receive a large bulk of A No. 
I Indiana loans from you soon, we remain. 

Yours very truly. 



Seek and preserve vigorous health as a 
fundamental condition of a good memory. 
Train the senses to carefully observe and 
accurately discriminate. Test your mem- 
ory to determine whether you commit more 
easily by sight or sound, also to find whidi 
you retain more firmly, the images of sight 
or the sound images. 

Make it a rule to thoroughly comprehend 
every idea of fact you would commit to 
memory. — From Rational Memory TratMr 
ins^. 



» 



References. 

Readers desiring to pursue further the 
subject of high abbreviation in phonography, 
will do well to read the article by David 
Wolfe Brown, in the February (1894) num- 
ber of The Stenographer," and entitled 
•* The Blessed Art of Skipping." Sec also 
editorial, •'Full Outlines,** in the October 
('96) number. 

The study of their notes and reference to 
their opinions, teaches that nine out of ten 
of the expert stenographers use a rather 
full style of outlines, with comparative few 
word-signs. 



* ♦ 

» 



A Hopeful Sign. 

It is refreshing to see a few writers like 
Mr. Watson and Mr. H- L. Andrews labor- 
ing honestly and earnestly to simplify and 
improve the presentation and mastery of 
shorthand, rather than to shroud the subject 
in mystery by high-flown disquisitions upon 
the art. 

May the day soon come when phonog- 
raphy shall be made to appear as simple as 

it really is. 

J. Edmund Fuller. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Grahan? Department. 

Conducted by H. L. Andrbws, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Boole of Standard Phonography." 0£Scial Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



Whenever you commend, add your reas- 
ons for so doing ; it is this which distinguishes 
the approbation of a man of sense from the 
flattery of sycophants and admiration of 
fools. 

One of the saddest things about human 
nature is, that a man may guide others in 
the path of life without walking in it him- 
self ; that he may be a pilot and yet a cast- 
away. 

To be flattered is grateful, even when we 
know that our praises are not believed by 
those who pronounce them ; for they prove 
at least our power, and show that our favor 
is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of falsehood. 

There are many persons who never suc- 
ceed, from being too indolent to attempt 
anything ; and others who regularly fail, be- 
cause the instant they find success in their 
power, they grow indifferent and give over 
the attempt. 

Truth will never be unpalatable to those 
who are determined not to relinquish error, 
but can never give offense to the honest 
and welt-meaning ; for the plain dealing re- 
monstrances of a friend, differ as widely 
from the rancor of an enemy, a^the friendly 
probe of a physician from the dagger of an 
assassin. 

In verse he used to tell his love, 
And typewrite many sonnets. 

But now, instead, he writes her cheques, 
To pay for Summer bonnets. 



There are many kinds of fashionable fool- 
ishness, some of which are best corrected 
by a lesson in kind. A writer describes 
such a lesson, which might well be tried in 
many families. The younger members of 
the family of one of his friends had fallen 
into the way of using senseless phrases. 
With them everything was awfully sweet, 
awfully jolly, and awfully something else. 
One evening this gentleman came home 
with a budget of news. An acquaintance 
had failed in business. He spoke of the 
incident as deliciously sad. He had ridden 
up town with a noted wit, whom he de- 
scribed as horribly entertaining, and, to cap 
the climax, he spoke of the butter which 
was set before him at an hotel as divinely 
rancid. 

The young people stared, and the eldest 
daughter said : 

** Why, papa, I should think you were out 
of your head." 

*'Not in the least, my dear," he said, 
pleasantly, **Vm merely trying to follow 
the fashion. I worked out divinely rancid 
with a good deal of labor." It seems to me 
more effective than awfully sweet. I mean 
to keep up with the rest of you hereafter. 
And now let me help you to a piece of this 
exquisitely tough beef." 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable 
as they were in his family. 



Wb have a few surplus copies of Volume 

5, Bound, which we will sell at 75 cents, each 
as long as they last. 

J. T. Beck, N. S.S. T., Liverpool :—** I 
have no hesitation in saying The Stenog- 
rapher is one of the best, if not the best 
magazine, more free from personalities than 
any other magazine. Useful to both pupil 
and teacher. I learn more from one num- 
ber of The Stenographer than from many 
numbers of some English shorthand maga- 

nes that I could name." 



Judge Enoch Foster, of Rockland, Me. 
expects to employ Miss Minta Powers as ste- 
nographer, during the supreme judicial 
court for Knox County. 

Mrs. Mary C. Elliott, of Ansonia, Conn., 
has resigned the position of stenographer at 
the Home Trust Company and accepted a 
similar position with the Brady Manufactur- 
ing Company. Miss Susan Rodgers has 
returned to her former place in the Home 
Trust Company's office. 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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Gabelsbergar-Richter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New YoA. 
President GabeUberger Shorthand Society. 



To the Readers of the Gabels- 
berger Department. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that the 
Gabelsberger Department will be continued 
for another year. Moreover, I wish to say 
that it is my intention to publish, in the 
future, separate reading matter in the Cor- 
responding Style, containing transcription 
of short stories by well-known authors. 
Particulars will be given in the next number. 



Address delivered by President Cleveland at Prince- 
ton* s isoth anniversary, Princeton, N.J,, Oct. isd, 
t8g6 : — Concluded . 

Corresponding Style. 

" When the excitement of party warfare 
presses dangerously near our national safe- 
guards, I would have the intelligent conser- 
vatism of our universities and colleges warn 
the contestants in impressive tones against 
the perils of a breach impossible to repair. 

*' When popular discontent and passion 
are stimulated by the arts of designing par- 
tisans to a pitch perilously near to class 
hatred or sectional anger, I would have our 
universities and colleges sound the alarm in 
the name of American brotherhood and 
fraternal dependence. 

''When the attempt is made to delude 
the people into the belief that their suffra- 
ges can change the operation of natural 
laws, I would have our universities and col- 
leges proclaim that those laws are inexor 
able and far removed from political control. 

"When selfish interests seek undue pri- 
vate benefit through Government aid, and 
public places are claimed as rewards of 
party services, I would have our universities 
and colleges persuade the people to a relin- 
quishment of the demand for party spoils, 
and exhort them to a disinterested and 
patriotic love of their Government for its 
own sake, and because, in its true adjust- 
ment and unperverted operation, it secures 
to every citizen his just share of the safety 
and prosperity it holds in store for all." 



Reporting Style. 

"When a design is apparent to lure the 
people from their honest thoughts and to 



blind their eyes to the sad plight of natioDal 
dishonor and bad faith, I would have Prince- 
ton University, panoplied in her patriotic 
traditions and glorious memories, and 
joined by all the other universities and col- 
leges of our land; cry out against the inflic- 
tion of this treacherous and fatal wound. 

"It is exceedingly unfortunate that poli- 
tics should be regarded in any quarter as an 
unclean thing, to be avoided by those claim- 
ing to be educated or respectable. It would 
be strange, indeed, if anything related to 
the administration of our Government or 
the welfare of our nation should be es- 
sentially degrading. I believe it is not a 
superstitious sentiment that leads to the 
conviction that God has watched over oar 
national life from its beginning. Who will 
say that the things worthy of God's regard 
and fostering care are unworthy of the 
touch of the wisest and best of men ? 

" I would have those sent out by our uni- 
versities and colleges, not only the counsel- 
lors of their fellow-countrymen, but the 
tribunes of the people-— fully appreciating 
every condition that presses upon their daily 
life, sympathetic in every untoward situa- 
tion, quick and earnest in every effort to 
advance their happiness and wel&re, and 
prompt and sturdy in the defence of all 
their rights. 

"I have but imperfectly expressed the 
thoughts to which I have not been able to 
deny utterance on an occasion so full of 
glad significance, and so pervaded by the 
atmosphere of patriotic aspiration. Bom 
of these surroundings, the hope cannot be 
vain that the time is at hand when all onr 
countrymen will more deeply appreciate the 
blessings of American citizenship when 
their disinterested love of their Government 
will be quickened, when fanaticism and 
passion shall be banished from the field of 
politics, and when all our people, discard- 
ing every diff"erence of condition or oppor- 
tunity, will be seen under the banner o< 
American brotherhood, marching steadily 
and unfalteringly on toward the bright 
heights of our national destiny." 

NoTE.~The pamphlet, "The New Era 
of Phonography,'* as well as the circular, 
"A Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonogra- 
phy," explain the general principles of the 
Gabelsberger System. I shall be pleased to 
furnish these publications free of charge to 
any reader of The Stenographer who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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^unson Department. 

Conducted bt J. N. Kibcbai^l. 
A.ssociation Business Institute, 23d Street and Pourtb Avenue, New York City. 



Jim Baker's Blue-Jay Yarn. 

From '*A Tramp Abroad,*' by Mark 
Twain. (By permission.) 

{.Key to Shorthand Notes in November ^ December and 
January Numbers.) 

When I first begun to understand jay lan- 
guage correctly, there was a little incident 
happened here. Seven years ago, the last 
man in this region, but me, moved away. 
There stands his house, — been empty ever 
since ; a log house with a plank room— just 
one big room and no more ; no ceiling — 
nothing between the rafters and the floor. 
Well, one Sunday morning I was sitting out 
here in front of my cabin, with my cat, tak- 
ing the sun, and looking at the blue hills 
and listening to the leaves rustling so lonely 
in the trees and thinking of the home away 
yonder in the States, that I hadn't heard 
from in thirteen years, when a blue-jay lit 
on that house, with an acorn in his mouth, 
and says, " Hello, I reckon I've struck 
something." When he spoke, the acorn 
dropped out of his mouth and rolled down 
the roof, of course ; but he didn't care, his 
mind was all on the thing he'd struck. It 
was a knot-hole in the roof. He cocked his 
eye to one side, shut one eye and put the 
other one to the hole, like a 'possum look- 
ing down a jug ; then he glanced up with 
his bright eyes, gave a wink or two with his 
wings— which signifies gratification, you 
understand — and says, **It looks like a 
hole, it's located like a hole,— blamed if I 
don't believe it tr a hole ! " 

Then he cocked his head down and took 
another look ; he glances up perfectly joy- 
ful this time, winks his tail and his wings 



both, and says, ''Oh, no ; this ain't no fat 
thing, I reckon ! If I ain't in luck !— why, 
it's a perfectly elegant hole ! " So he flew 
down and got that acorn and fetched it up 
and dropped it in, and was just tilting his 
head back, with the heavenliest smile on his 
face, when all of a sudden he was paralyzed 
into a listening attitude, and that smile 
faded gradually out of his countenance like 
breath ofifn a razor, and the queerest look 
of surprise took its place. Then he says, 
•• Why, I didn't hear it fall ! " He cocked 
his eye to the hole again, and took a long 
look ; raised up and shook his head ; 
stepped around to the other side of the hole 
and took another look from that side; 
shook his head again. He studied a while, 
then he just went into the details — ^walked 
'round and 'round the hole, and spied into 
it from every point of the compass. No 
use. Now he took a thinking attitude on 
the comb of the roof, and scratched the 
back of his head with his right foot a min- 
ute, and finally says, "Well, it's too many 
for me, that's certain ; must be a mighty 
long hole ; however, I ain't got no time to 
fool around here ; I got to 'tend to business 
I reckon it's all right — chance it anyway." 

So he flew off and fetched another acorn 
and drot>ped it in, and tried to fiirt his eye 
to the hole quick enough to see what 
became of it, but he was too late. He held 
his eye there as much as a minute ; then he 
raised up and sighed, and says, ''Con- 
sound it, I don't seem to understand this 
thing, no way; however, I'll tackle her 
again." He fetched another acorn, and 
done his level best to see what become of 
it, but he couldn't. He says, "Well / 
never struck no such a hole as this before; 
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I'm of the opinion it's a totally new kind of 
a hole." Then he begun to get mad. He 
held in for a spell, walking up and down 
the comb of the roof and shaking his head 
and muttering to himself; but his feelings 
got the upper hand of him presently, and he 
broke loose and cussed himself black in the 
face. I never see a bird take on so about a 
little thing. When he got through he walks 
to the hole and looks in again for half a 
minute ; then he says, '* Well, you*re a long 
hole, and a deep hole, and a mighty singu- 
lar hole altogether— but Pve started in to 
fill you, and Tm blamed if I dorCt fill you, if 
it takes a hundred years/' 

And with that, away he went. You never 
see a bird work so since you was born. He 
laid into his work like a nigger, and the way 
he hove acorns into that hole for about two 
hours and a half was one of the most excit- 
and astonishing spectacles I ever struck. 
He never stopped to take a look any more 
• — he jast hove 'em in and went for more. 
Well, at last he could hardly flop his wings, 
he was so tuckered out. He comes a- droop- 
ing down once more, sweating like an ice- 
pitcher, drops his acorn in, and says, *^ Now, 
I guess I've got the bulge on you by this 
' time ! " So he bent down for a look. If 
you'll believe me, when his head come up 
again he was just pale with rage. He says, 
''I've shoveled acorns enough in there to 
keep the family thirty years, and if I can see 
a sign of one of 'em, I wish I may land in a 
museum, with a belly full of sawdust, in two 
minutes!" 

He had just strength enough to crawl up 
on to the comb and lean his back agin the 
chimbly, and then he collected his impres- 
sions and begun to free his mind. I see in 
a second, that what I had mistook for pro- 
fanity in the mines, was only just the rudi- 
ment, as you may say. 

Another jay was going by and heard him 
doing his devotions, and stops to inquire 
what was up. The sufferer told him the 
whole circumstance, and says, " Now, yon- 
der's the hole, and if you don't believe me, 
go and look for yourself" So this fellow 
went and looked, and comes back and says. 



* • How many did you say you put in there ? ' ' 
"Not any less than two tons," says the 
sufferer. The other jay went and looked 
again. He couldn't seem to make it out, 
so he raised a yell, and three more jays 
come. They all examined the hole ; they 
all made the sufferer tell it over again, then 
they all discussed it, and got off as many 
leather-headed opinions about it as an aver- 
age crowd of humans could have done. 

They called in more jays ; then more and 
more, till pretty soon this whole region 
'peared to have a blue flush about it There 
must have been five thousand of them ; and 
such another jawing and disputing and rip- 
ping and cussing you never heard. Every 
jay in the whole lot put his eye to the hole 
and delivered a more chuckle-headed opin- 
ion about the mystery than the jay that went 
there before him. The door was standing 
half open, and af last one old jay happened 
to go and light on it and look in. Of course 
that knocked the mystery galley-west in a 
second. There lay the acorns, scattered all 
over the floor. He flopped his wings and 
raised a whoop. "Come here!" he says, 
** Come here, everybody ; hang'd if this fool 
hasn't been trying to fill up a house with 
acorns." They all came a swooping down 
like a blue cloud, and as each fellow lit on 
the door and took a glance, the whole ob- 
surdity of the contract that that first jay had 
tackled hit him home, and he fell over back- 
wards, suffocating with laughter, and the 
next jay took his place and done the same. 

Well, sir, they roosted around hereon the 
house-top and the trees for an hour, and 
guffawed over that thing like human beings. 
It ain't any use to tell me a blue-jay hasn't 
got a sense of humor, because I know bet- 
ter. And memory, too. They brought jays 
here from all over the United States to look 
down that hole every Summer for three 
years. Other birds, too. And they could 
all see the point except an owl that come 
from Nova Scotia to visit the Yo Semite, 
and he took this thing on his way back. He 
said he couldn't see anything funny in it 
But then, he was a good deal disappointed 
about Yo Semite, too. 
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Shorthand at Home 

By Francis H. Hempbrlby, Editor of *' T/ie Stenographer.'*^ 

Sir Isaac Pitman, of England, may be properly called the father of modem 
shorthand. 

There are numerous varieties of so-called Pitmanic shorthand, but the dif- 
ferences are slight. The principal characteristic of the Pitmanic shorthand is 
that it is geometrical — ^that is, the consonant signs are represented by segments 
of the circumference of a circle, and by the diameters of a circle. This requires 
that the lines shall be struck in a variety of directions. The so-called script 
systems of shorthand, of which Gabelsberger and Stolze are representatives, use 
lines which more or less resemble the common handwriting. Either class is 
capable of doing good work under skillful treatment, although the Pitmanic 
probably can produce the larger number of eminent experts. 

I find that if the student is fairly intelligent, willing to work faithfully and 
practice with the enthusiasm which is necessary to success in almost anjrthing 
else, there is generally no trouble in mastering the art of shorthand writing. 
The trouble generally is to be found in a desire to master too much at once. 

By taking up one thing at a time and thoroughly working it into the 
students' mind and hands, the issue will be sure and satisfactory in a reasonable 
time. 

It is my desire to give such a series of easy lessons as will enable home 
students to acquire a knowledge of the art. I wish to arrange it so that quite 
young persons may begin and go successfully through the study. I shall omit 
very much which the ordinary text-books contain, because, by the aid of the 
magazine it will be found unnecessary. 

The examples which will be furnished will exemplify the principles, and I 
find that young persons, particularly, learn faster by example than they do by 
precept. 

To write shorthand phonetically, we must first unlearn some things. The 
ordinary spelling is no guide to the proper representation of a word in short- 
hand. Of the ordinary letters of the longhand alphabet, several are of no prac- 
tical use. C has either the sound of k, as in cat, or of s, as in cent. Q has the 
sound of kw. X is the equivalent of ks. G has the sound of g hard as in gun, 
%>r g soft, as in gin. Th should be represented by one sign when sounded as in 
thy, and by another sign when sounded as in thigh, while s has the sound of zh 
in pleasure, of sh in sure. Thus the student will gradually become familiar 
with the fact that there are about forty different sounds in the English lan- 
guage, which he must be able to recognize and represent in shorthand writing, 
When necessary. 

Now, of course, it is not necessary to master these all at once. A little 
child does not learn the ordinary alphabet, as a rule, at one sitting. In short- 
hand we group sixteen of the consonants into pairs, thus : 

p-b, t-d, cha-j, k-ga, 
f-v, ith-the, s-z, ish-zhe. 
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The remainder are not paired. They are : 

1, r, m, n, 
ing, wa, ya, ha. 
This makes twenty -four separate and distinct consonant signs. In addition, 
for convenience, we use a second form for r, and most writers use a single sign 
for emp or emb. 

In addition to the twenty-four consonant signs in the English language 
there are sixteen vowel signs to be recognized and mastered. Twelve of these 

are grouped in a somewhat similar way : 

e-1, as in feel, fill, 
a ^, " bale, bell. 
ah-&, " far, fat. 
aw-5, '* Paul, Poll. 
6-ti, ** cope, cup. 
d6'66f '* food, foot. 

Four are not grouped and are sometimes called diphthongs. They are : 

1, as in pile, 
oi, " boil, 
ou, " foul, 
u, " pure. 

The consonants are represented by sections of the circumference or the 
diameters of a circle, and are called stems or strokes. 

The first twelve vowels are represented by heavy and light dots or dashes, 
and the last four by small acute angler signs. 

In addition to the stem consonants, most writers also use what are called 
brief consonant signs for s or z, ses, st, str, indicated by small and large circles 
and small and large loops. 

For w and y, by small half circles ; for h, by a small tick or dot ; for n, by a 
small half-circle ; for d or ed, by a small tick. 

In addition to the brief consonant signs, the stem consonant signs maj be 
modified in four ways : 

1. By initial hooks, to represent the sounds of 1, r and w. 

2. By final hooks, to represent the sounds of n, for v, and shn. (Some 
writers also represent tr and tiv. ) 

3. By shortening, to represent the sounds of t or d. (Some writers also 
represent th). 

4. By lengthening, to represent the sounds of tr, dr and thr. 

Now, the student must gradually learn the signs for the 24 consonant 
sounds, together with those for the extra combinations ; the signs for the sip 
teen vowel sounds, and how to place them alongside of the consonant steins, so 
that they will be properly read in the proper order ; how to write the stem signs 
in position so as to indicate the place of an omitted accented vowel ; the brief 
signs for the consonant sounds, and how and when they are to be used; the 
initial hooks, final hooks, the effect of shortening or lengthening, and how these 
various modifying effects are properly combined, and, lastly, there are a few 
abbreviating principles, or contractions, to learn, such as prefixes and afBxes, 
and a few word signs, or brief forms for very common words, and the principle 
of joining words together in what are calle4 phrases, either by the ordinary 
process of joining, without any change, or by the combination principles of 
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phrasing, by which the 1-hook will stand for word signs based upon the letter 
1, the r-hook, for word sig^s based upon the letter r, etc. This principle of 
phrasing is very ingenious, very eflFective, but rather difficult to acquire. Very 
many persons would probably reach a higher stage of success by not under- 
taking* to do much with it, except in a very simple form, while ther^ are 
those who can carry it to an almost unlimited extent, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 
I Now, having laid out a kind of perspective of what the student has in 
I store, we will go ahead and show, by illustration, how each sign is written, and 
how the combinations take effect. As all words are made up of syllables, we 
shall give to what, in a former book published by us, we have called the Analog- 
ical Syllabic principle, considerable prominence. 

Our plan will be to show, in one line, an ordinary word, spelled in the 
ordinary manner ; in a second line we shall analyze the word into its elements, 
orgioups of sounds, and, in the third line, we shall show the shorthand sign for 
the word. By a careful study of these, the student will soon see how to write 
the words of a similar combination. When we think that remarks will be ad- 
vantageous, we shall endeavor to make them as brief as possible, and yet clear 
and helpfuL 



Pea P-e 



\ 



>P 



pay 



ep 



!.P 



P-a 



«-P 



\ 



pah Pah 



ap 



a-P 



-V- 
-V 



\ 



paw P-aw 



op 



Poe 



up 



6-P 



P-6 



ti-P 



pooh P-6o 



oop 



iMS-P 



•\ 

1... 

-V 



pie 



poy 



P-i 



P-oi 



\ 



pow P-ow 



pew P-u 



-V 

-V 



In the preceding exercise, the student will observe that we have repre- 
sented sixteen syllables, formed by the combination of the i6 vowel sounds with 
one consonant — P. He will also notice that those vowels which are written at 
the beginning of the stem are to be cslled^rst-place vowels, those written at the 
middle of the stem are to be called second-pUice vowels, and those written at the 
end of the stem, are to be called third-place vowels. 

When the stem is written above the line of writing, it is said to be in the 
first position y when it is written on the line, it is said to be in the'second position 
and when it is written through the line, it is said to be in the third position. 

He will notice that when the vowel is written to the left of the stem, it is 

! read be/ore the stem, and when it is written on the right of the stem, it is read 

. after ihe stem. Practice upon this combination until it is very familiar. The 

next lesson will show the signs for some of the other consonant sounds with 

which the same vowel combinations can be made. 
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A Proposed Typewriter Keyboard. 

At frequent intervals the typewriter in- 
ventors get out something new in the way 
of machines, or improvements on the old 
models. But while these are unquestion- 
ably good, and quite in the line with the pro* 
gress that ought to take place in such a 
labor-saving invention, they all seem to be 
restricted to advantages in the mechanism 
of the machine, exclusive of the keyboard. 
Very rarely do we see any change take 
place in the manual of letters. The same 
old order of things obtains, and seems 
likely to, in spite of the earnest, though un- 
expressed, wishes of expert writers upon 
the machine. 

Now, it is far from my purpose to really 
advocate in an outspoken manner a change 
in the order of the letters upon the key- 
board, although I religiously believe that 
the numerical frequency of the letters ought 
to be taken cognizance of, and I have un- 
bounded faith that the day will, arrive, 
either sooner or later, when a keyboard will 
be produced which shall do this. 

But I have the moral courage to suggest 
other improvements. I think that a key- 
board ought to be devised which will more 
nearly fit the hand, and a one which will 
more evenly divide the labors of the hands. 
Such a keyboard will bring into harmonious 
action all the digital powers, and lead, irre- 
sistably, it seems to me, to grace and accu- 
racy of motion, comfort in writing, and 
speed that will surpass even the wonders of 
to-day. 

I have in mind such a keyboard which 
shall present key faces imitative of the piano 
style, arranged in not to exceed four rows, 
with eight keys in each of the upper three 
rows, and ten keys in the bottom row, the 
two middle ones of this row to be attacked 
by the two thumbs. The keys of the upper 
three rows I should require lifted in an 
arched form, with respect to the plane of 
the keyboard, so that the hands shall be 
kept in position, and the fingers obliged to 



strike always the same vertical row. With 
only four rows horizontally for each hand, 
and with the key faces so arched within the 
fist, so to speak, it would be less easy to de- 
part from that attitude of the hand, and that 
action of the hand, which it must be con- 
ceded, is the indispensable requisite of all 
scientific typewriting. 

This proposed keyboard should be com- 
pact in its dimensions* so that there will be 
no occasion for the hand moving from side 
to side in its operation. The employment 
of both thumbs, which, though a novelty, 
will prove eminently desirable, doubly in- 
sures correct hand position ; and, as I have 
said many times before, a correct hand 
position is the secret of everything that is 
good in typewriting. 

This keyboard is essentially for the useof 
experts in the business, because I realize that 
the public generally, owing to its previous 
education, will expect nothing at the bands 
of machine inventors, and cares but little 
whether the keyboard is well ordered or 
not ; but if this proposed keyboard is for 
experts, then it will hardly be necessary for 
the letters to be pictured upon the keys. A 
great many gifted writers dispense with them 
now, and there is no reason why there 
should not be organized a typewriting cult, 
which shall consider it a matter of pride not 
to need a Kindergarten keyboard, but exult 
in the ability to write upon a blank manual 
as well as upon any other. Yet there are 
difficulties connected with this, and in order 
to reduce them somewhat, I would suggest 
that certain of the keys be black and certain 
others white, and still a third class be one- 
half black and one-half white. This, in pur- 
suance of a scheme of mnemonics, which 
shall give the mind an easy command of the 
situation. I have been experimenting upon a 
scheme of letter arrangement, and have set- 
tled upon one which, to my mind, is very 
good ; but, as stated above, the time is not 
opportune for the promulgation of such an 
idea, although, if any of the readers of this 
magazine desire to examine my arrangement 
I shall be happy to forward it to them on r^ 
ceipt of postage. Bates Tofrby. 
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Shorthand in Newspaper Work. thb testimony of newspaper men. 



By David Wolfe Brown, 

Official Reporter, U. S. House of Representatives. 

HE newspaper reporter, if he 
^HV^ * would do at all times thoroughly 
good newspaper work, should be 
an accomplished stenographer. 
Of course, the man who is a 
stenographer, and nothing more, is out of 
place upon a newspaper, however good a 
stenographer he may be. Without excellent 
descriptive ability, without the gift of fluent 
composition, without those newspaper in- 
stincts which are summed up in the expres- 
sion '*a nose for news,'' shorthand skill is 
for newspaper purposes of little value. The 
newspaper of to-day can rarely give its space 
to column after column of elaborate verbatim 
reports ; and the most accomplished stenog- 
rapher, if he has learned to think that an 
absolutely verbatim report is the highest 
outcome of human effort, is as a newspaper 
man useless in comparison with the man 
who, though ignorant of shorthand, has the 
essential qualifications of a journalist and 
can fix upon paper promptly in clear, read- 
able language, though possibly not the 
exact words of the speaker, the pith and 
points of any public address. 

Yet, after all, the fact remains that the 
best condensed reports are those made with 
the aid of shorthand by a man with whom 
shorthand is a tool and not a shackle, and 
who can give striking sentences or even 
paragraphs in the very words of the speaker, 
while he wisely omits masses of mere verbi- 
age covering topics of minor interest. The 
value of such a man no newspaper can fail 
to recognize ; and such a one applying his 
talents to newpaper work is on the sure 
road to journalistic advancement. 



No one can afford to disparage the value of 
shorthand in newspaper work when its value 
is acknowledged by newspaper men like 
Murat Halstead, for so many years the editor 
of the Cincinnati Commercial; Stephen 
0*Meara, well known as the manager of the 
Boston Journal ; and Joseph B. McCullagh, 
who, at the time of his recent tragic end, was 
editor and co-proprietor of the St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, Mr. Halstead, addressmg 
the International Congress of Shorthand 
Writers at Cincinnati not many years ago, 
said : " When any lady or gentlemen calls 
on me desiring to enter upon the work of 
journalism and expresses a willingness to 
take up its labors, I invariably ask the ques- 
tion, 'Are you a phonographer?' " Mr. 

O'Meara has told how valuable to him a 
very moderate knowledge of shorthand 
proved as a stepping stone to newspaper 
advancement. Here is a part of his testi- 
mony : " Stepping from school directly into 
a place as a suburban reporter on the Boston 
Globe^ I found, to my surprise, that in the 
office a high value was placed upon the very 
slight knowledge of shorthand which I pos- 
sessed. As a consequence, I was pushed 
immediately into such work as required 
shorthand.' Beginning with but a slight 
knowledge of the theory, I obtained such an 
abundance of practice that before long I 
could do good newspaper work.** As to 
Mr. McCullagh, anyone who will read his 
biography in the Phonographic Magazine, 
August 15, 1893, must see that without a 
knowledge of shorthand he never could 
have advanced in newspaper life from a very 
humble beginning to the position he now 
holds. 

An accomplished newspaper man, and an 
accomplished shorthand writer as well (Mr. 
A. E. Leon), has told m " The Writer " the 
value of shorthand as an adjunct in journal- 
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istic work. Speaking from personal knowl- 
edge, he sums up his conclusions in three 

propositions: ** First, that, other things 
being equal, a working knowledge of short- 
hand is an invaluable help in securing a foot- 
hold upon any of the daily papers. Second- 
ly, that, other things being equal, when it 
comes to a question of managerial economy 
and reduction of force, the man who has this 
knowledge will be the last to go. Thirdly, 
that there are times, however rare, in the 
experience of every longhand journalist, 
when he needs to catch, verbatim, some 
specially important utterance, and when not 
to be able to do so defaces the professional 
accuracy of his report, and brings home to 
himself a realizing sense of his own inef- 
ficency.** 

JOURNALISTIC LOSS FOR WANT OF 
SHORTHAND. 

The occasions when, in order to do thor- 
oughly good work, the newspaper reporter 
'•needs to catch verbatim some specially 
important utterance ** are by no means few 
and far between. George B. Ohren, in 

B elf or (Vs Magazine y well says: "It is im- 
possible to say at what moment a public 
man may burst forth with utterances ot great 
historic value, the ifsissima verba of which 
should be preserved for the entertainment of 
the present generation of newspaper readers, 
if not for the information of future histor- 
ians. Shorthand is like the Texan's revol- 
ver : when it is wanted it is wanted bad. A 
striking illustration of this was furnished a 
few years ago at a social gathering of Ran- 
some Post, G. A. R., in St. Louis, Missouri, 
at which General Sherman made his speech 
upon Jefferson Davis. No newspaper re- 
porter present could write shorthand ; and 
General Sherman's vigorous language, which 
he himself was unable or unwilling to furnish 
after the speech was concluded, was echoed 
in an imperfect form from one end of the 
land to the other.** 

The same writer illustrates the subject 

further by the following narration : 

"During a lull in the proceeding's [of a 
religious convention in Chicago] the journal- 
ists present, in accordance with a time- 
honored custom, fell to discussing the merits 
and demerits of shorthand. The consensus 
of opinion was that all the information de- 
sired for a readable report could be better 
obtained without its aid. A few moments 
later one of the delegates to the convention 
questioned the veracity of a fellow clergy- 
man, in terms more forcible than charitable, 
and for several minutes there was a war of 
words betraying all the lack of Christian 
sentiment too often characteristic of religious 
discussions. The whole episode was a sen- 
sitional morceau, and the scribes who had 
spoken most scornfully of shorthand copied 



eagerly a verbatim account of the wrangle 
from the manuscript of the only shorthand 
writer present." 

JOE JEFFERSON WITHOUT A CHRONICLER. 

^ Illustrations might be multiplied of the 
losses which newspaper readers suffer when 
some characteristic and noteworthy public 
address does not admit of what the long- 
hand reporter calls "an intelligent conden- 
sation." About a year ago the actors and 
actresses of the U. S. joined in a testimonial 
to that universally-beloved veteran of the 
stage, Joseph Jefferson. In accepting the 
'Moving cup" which was given him by his 
professional friends as a token of their 
esteem and affection, Mr. Jefferson, accord- 
ing to the account of a leading New York 
daily, "told a number of anecdotes of W. 
J. Florence, Edwin Booth, W. E. Burton, 
and Edwin Forrest ; his humorous remarks 
kept his audience in a constant roar of 
laughter." But alas for the newspaper 
reader, he is denied all share in that "con- 
stant roar of laughter." The "anecdotes" 
and the "humorous remarks" are not re- 
ported. No doubt it would have been a 
difficult task to put them upon paper; but if 
there had been present a newspaper man 
skillful enough to do it, what a "scoop "he 
might have made ! 

Another account, equally meagre and 
unsaiisfactory, of the same occasion, says 
that Mr. Jefferson *' did not attempt a set 
speech, but for half an hour dealt in bright 
reminiscenses of the stage and old stories of 
Booth and Forrest and his own early daw, 
which pleased his audience immensely." 
But we look in vain through the daily press 
of New York for some report of those *'bright 
reminiscences" which "pleased the audi- 
ence immensely," and would no doubt have 
pleased immensely thousands of newspaper 
readers. For want of an accomplished sten- 
ographer in the right place at the right time, 
those ** bright reminiscences," fading with 
the occasion which called them forth, were 

*' Like the snowflake on ihe river, 
A moment bright, then gone forever." 

"glorious orations" saved from 

oblivion. 

Referring to some of the fine press-reports 
made in the days when the great New York 
dailies gave much more frequently than 
they now do, fflll stenographic reports of 
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public addresses, that widely known news- 
paper man, Mr. Joseph Howard, says : 

" We have bad some great sermons, some 
magnificent addresses, some glorious ora- 
tions, which were not written before-hand, 
which were carefully studied out with notes 
prepared, but which relied for their fulfil- 
ment upon the inspiration of the occasion 
and the hour. Haa it not been for the ex- 
pert services of stenographers, these mag- 
nificent contributions to contemporaneous 
eloquence would have passed into forgetful- 
ness, whereas to-day they breathe afresh at 
every reading the inspiring thoughts of the 
great men passed and gone forever." 



fi 



THE "INTELLIGENT CONDENSATION. 



>> 



Yet in the face of incidents like these, by 

no means infrequent, the Chicago Journal 

has said : ''In this country there is little 
demand for verbatim reports in the daily 

f>apers ; and the man who can make an intel- 
igent condensation of a speech is considered 
more valuable as a reporter than one who 
can write 200 words a minute." This state- 
ment ignores the fact that the 'Mntelligent 
condensation," however skillfully made by 
the use of longhand alone (unless perchance 
it be the work of a rarely-endowed individ- 
ual like the late Henry J. Raymond, with 
his peculiar system of abbreviated longhand 
and his marvellous memory) must often be 
far less satisfying than an "intelligent con- 
densation " (occupying perhaps no more 
space) made with the aid of .shorthand. 
The intelligent stenographer, without un- 
dertaking to cumber the columns of his paper 
with a report in extenso^ is able in his "con- 
densation" to give the more striking por- 
tions of an address in the very language and 
style of the speaker, rather than those of the 
reporter. And these passages the stenogra- 
pher can often transcribe as the address pro- 
ceeds, during the delivery of some portion 
that needs no special attention. So that the 
newspaper stenographer can have his vivid 
and lifelike report ready as soon as the long- 
hand writer can furnish the meagre, tame 
and lifeless affair that often passes as an 
"intelligent condensation.** 

(To be continued in the March number.) 



Prof. March and the manufacturers 
have agreed upon the importance of a sim- 
plified spelling of the English language for 
purposes of commerce among foreign na- 
tions, and vigorous efforts will probably be 
made to bring it about. 



Old-Time Stenographers. 

THEY SWAP CONFESSIONS AS TO THE MIS- 
TAKES THEY HAD MADE. 

They were both old-time stenographers, 
employed somewhere by the week, but the 
consciousness of being able, at will, to pro- 
duce pages of hen's tracks which only they 
could decipher — and sometimes even they 
failed to do so — invested them with a feeling 
of intense superiority to the rest of mankind. 

But this normal feeling was for the moment 
usurped by one of humility, as they sat on 
the sofa, the light turned gently down, and 
the soft radiance of the flickering jet in the 
street alone illuminating the apartment. 

It was an hour for confession, and he paved 
the way by saying : 

"The first job 1 ever struck I lost through 
carelessness. My employer dictated a letter 
to a client, asking him to meet him at a 
hotel called the Seven Ravens. I wrote it 
out the Seven Elephants." 

"A wholesale chemist was my first em- 
ployer,** she murmured. "He used to keep 
a diary. One day he dictated to me the 
fateful words : * Bought a carload of sul- 
phuric acid. Quite good day's business.* *' 

' ' How did you transcribe it ? ** he inquired 
eagerly, for he had registered a vow in his 
inmost soul that he would never marry a 
perfect idiot. 

"I didn't eet it quite right. * Bought a 
carboy of sulphuric acid. Good God ! It's 
poisonous ! "* 

He moved a little way from her, but re* 
membered his own early struggles and 
edged back again. 

"Dearest,** he whispered, "do you re- 
member the convention which nominated 
Garfield?'* 

She thought he was trying to find out how 
old she was, but curiosity got the better of 
discretion, and she confessed to a dim mem- 
ory of that occasion. 

* ' I was hired by the. Times then to report 
the speeches. A New Yorker got up and 
said the dissensions among their opponents 
were very timely, for they bid fair to create 
a break in the ranks of the Democratic 
party." 

"Oh, tell me," cried the fair girl, with a 
sudden accession of interest, " how did you 
get it?" 

His head fell on his breast. 

"I cannot. I dare not tell you." 

Rising, she turned the lamp down still 
lower. " This man said the dissensions 
among their opponents bid fair to create a 
breach in the ranks of the Democratic 
party?** 

"He did ! And I transcribed it ' pants of 
the Democratic party,' and what is more, it 
was printed in the paper that way the very 
next morning.** — Chicago Dispatch. 



Objections, Motions, Rulings and 
Exceptions.' 

MOTIONS.' 

THE reader of these articles must 
have noted my anxiety to keep 
dearly defined the distinction be- 
tween motions peculiar to criminai and 
those peculiar to civii cases.' I trust the 
difference will be still borne in mind. Cer- 
tain of the former class of motions have 
been discussed,' while all of the principal 
ones of the latter' have been fully consid- 

It is my purpose to now invite attention 
to those wliich may be classified as 

MOTIONS COMMON TO civil' AND crimi- 
nal' CASKS. 

Some attorneys, during the trial of an 
action not content with objecting to a ques- 
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tion, exhibit the pernicious practice of mat- 



A MOTION T 



E Ot;T AN ANSWER 



made to such question. 

It would seem lo be unnecessary to milif 
such motion when objection has been msdf 
to the question. If. however, an answer be 
made to a question to which no objectioo 
has been interposed, and it be desited 10 
get rid of such answer, 

STRIKE OUT THE ANSWEI 



is proper practice. And this is the motio 
which it is proposed to now discuss. 
Some of 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS MOTION 

are : that, it may be made 
In criminal or civil cases ; 
By plaintiff's or defendant's altomty; 
On direct or cross-examination of ai'- 

By an examining or non-examining al- 

To the whole or part of an answer; or 

Perhaps the most common ground upon 
which this motion is based, is, that llie an- 
swer, or a portion thereof, is 

NOT RESPONSIVE TO THE QUESTION, 

The reader will readily perceive that i 
motion to strike out an entire answer is vti; 
simple, while one to strike out a part or 
parts, has attached to it the difticuli]' 01 
specifically indicating the part or parts lo* 
ward which it is directed. In the hurtj' ot 
note-taking this is not always easily done. 
especially if the answer be a long one anil 
several disconnected parts thereof fall 
within the scope of the motion. But thi^ 
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difficulty the individual stenographer must 
overcome as best he may under the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, aided by his 
own good judgment and such suggestions 
and illustrations as shall be herewith of- 
fered. 

The stenographer is frequently asked to 
read the question and the answer upon 
such a motion, that the court may determine 
whether or not the motion should prevail. 

It should not be understood that a motion 
to *' strike out" contemplates expunging 
anything from the record or from the ste- 
nographer's notes. Such motion does not 
proceed upon the theory that the matter 
sought to be stricken out is to be literally 
taken from the record^ but that it is to be 
stricken from the testimony and proceed- 
ings upon which the questions involved are 
to be determined, and to be taken into con- 
sideration in reaching a decision. 

It must be apparent, from what has been 
stated, that this motion is generally made 
during that part of a trial or judicial pro- 
ceeding devoted to the taking of testimony. 
It may, however, be made after the taking 
of testimony has closed, and, in fact, at any 
time before the final submission of the 
cause to the jury. It is probable, however, 
that after the summing up^ has been com- 
menced, it would be purely a matter of dis- 
cretion with the Court to entertain^^ such a 
motion. It would be rare for such motion 
to be made at that stage of a trial. 

Having outlined the nature and office of 
this interesting piece of legal machinery, 
nothing remains but to present illustrations 
of its practical application. 

The following shovs a question, an an- 
swer, irresponsive in part, and motion, by 
examining attorney to "strike out '* a part : 

Q. State what the defendant then did ? 

A. He came over to the desk where I was 
writing and sat down by me, and just then 
Thomas Jackson came in and Mr. Brundage 
said had'nt bought the property. 

PlflF*s counsel moved to strike out all 
that part of the last answer following the 
words *'sat down by me," as irresponsive 
to the question. Motion denied, plfF. 
excepting. 



9. "Summine up." Sec note 5, page 60 of The 
SUnograpker for 1896. 

10. Entertain. A good legal terra, applied to the 
power of a judicial officer or tribunal, to take cog- 
nizances of a proceeding — that is, to entertain a mo- 
tion or other application, and hear and determine 
the same. 



The following illustrates a motion to strike 
out the whole answer : 

Q. State what time the defendant came ? 

A. He went over to the old church first, 

and after he had been over there a wliile he 

came to my house. 

Plflf's counsel moved to strike out the 
last answer as irresponsive to the ques- 
tion ; that the question is susceptible of a 
categorical answer. Motion granted. 

Deft, excepted. 

The following are taken from the record 
of case : 

(Example ot motion to "strike out" 
where question had not been objected to 
and counsel wished to get the benefit of 
such objection by way of motion) : 

"Q. Did he complain to you of feeling 
cold?" 

"A. Yes ; I think he made that remark." 

Proponent's counsel moved to strike 
out the answer on the ground that it is 
immaterial, incompetent and improper 
and calls for a conclusion. Motion 
granted.'* 

(Example of motion to "strike out" by 
examining attorney) : 

" Q. Reflect and state whether he did not 
say any of his children ? " 

"A. I don't think he used the word, be- 
cause he said A was dead." 

" Contestant's counsel moved to strike 
out the answer. Motion granted." 

(Example of motion to " strike out " part 
of an answer) : 

Q. State what you heard Mr. O say 

and what he said to you with regard to 
A *s conduct ? " 

"A. I could'nt tell you exactly. Nothing 

material ; anything more about his getting 

into scrapes, etc. ; and as regards anything 

about property, the one that he referred to 

was my oldest son." 

" Contestant's counsel moved to strike 
out all after * ' scrapes, etc. , " on the groun d 
that it is irresponsive to the question. 
Motion granted." 

(To be continued). 

* 

From My Note-Book. 

The judge, charging the jury in a criminal 
case, was explaining that, before the defen- 
dant could be convicted, the jury must be 
satisfied that he did the act charged with in- 
tent to commit the crime. Imagine my 
chagrin upon discovering that I had written 
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the phonographic equivalents of the words 
*' within tenL'' 

Lawyer. — '* Where do you live ? " 

Witness. — ** Part time live one place, and 
part time another place. Calculate to gen- 
erally live in town of O . O is a 

nice place." 

A son, the plaintiff, had sued his father, 
the defendant, to recover a sum of money. 
The counsel for the son, in opening the 
case to the jury, remarked : '* Gentlemen of 
the jury ; the defendant, unfortunately, is 
the father of the plaintiff. ' ' It seems super- 
fluous to add that the jury beat the plaintiff. 

Lawyer. — * ' When was that. ' ' 

Witness. — **That was last year in tater 
digging.'* 

A will was recently admitted to probate, 
which, among other provisions, contained 
the following : *' I give and bequeath to my 

beloved all of my real and personal 

property, and all my wearing apparel^ to- 
gether with all and singular, the rents, issues 
and profits thereof." It was suggested by 
someone that httle or no ** profit " could be 
expected to ** issue" from a **rent" in a 
' coat or any other garment. 

Transcript Paper. 

I have been asked whether it is customary 
for official court reporters to have their 
names printed at the bottom, and all the 
Imes numbered, of each sheet of transcript 
paper, and whether or not there is any rule 
requiring this to be done. It is not usual to 
have such p^tper ruled and prepared by the 
individual stenographer. It may be pur- 
chased from dealers in stenographers' sup- 
plies, and when a sufficient quantity is or- 
dered the stenographer's card is printed 
thereon without additional cost. There is 
no statute, or rule of the Court in this State 
prescribing such requirements. I know of 
no similar statute or rule of Court in any 
other State. The object in having each line 
numbered is to minimize the diffiulty of 
referring to particular portions of transcript. 
The stenographer's name is printed on each 
sheet as an advertisement. 

The only statute in this State respecting 
transcript paper is as follows, viz : 

"The transcribed minutes of a steno- 
grapher taken in any civil or criminal action 
or in any hearing or special proceeding, 



civil or criminal, shall be written or typ^ 
written on paper of the size hereinafter 
specified. The paper must be ten and one- 
half inches by eight inches, and bound on 
the edge of the greatest length." 



* 
* * 



Reporting Open Statements. 
Before reading the communication whidi 
appears below from our old friend, Mr. 
Buford Duke, it is suggested that the reader 
persue pages 114, 115, and the first para- 
graph on page 116 of the November Ste- 
nographer. 

December loth, 1896. 

Mr. H. W. Thornk, 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

Dear Sir : 

Your inquiry in the November Steno- 
grapher with regard to the reporting of 
open statements in cases, has just come to 
our notice, and we thought wemi|;htbcin 
time to render you some small service. 

As you are perhaps aware, in this State 
we have no provision for official stenoeraph- 
ers, they being selected in each case by the 
counsel, and the fees being paid by party 
employing us. 

It is not customary, in this State, to 
have counsel make opening statements, 
but it occasionally happens this is done. 
As a rule, however, the ''declaration" is 
read, which is generally a brief and accurate 
statement of the cause of action. When 
oral statements are made, it is our custom 
to take them verbatim, for the reason you 
suggest, that a motion may arise thereon, 
and when it is not taken, it may cansc 
trouble if we undertake to make a brief out- 
line of what was said, especially if we have 
no notes to back us up. For these reasons 
we take it verbatim, and then use our judg- 
ment in getting up transcript, as to whether 
we shall transcribe same in full, or a mere 
digest, and in some cases, not at all. 

Trusting this will prove what you desire, 
we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

Buford Duke & Co. 






Notes. 

Claude J. Wilkinson, of Malone, N. Y., 
has long served with satisfaction asstcno- 
nographer to the grand jury of Franiclin 
County, in Northern New York. He re- 
cently acted as official stenographer to the 
County Court of that County. He is car^ 
ful and conscientious in the performance of 
duty, characteristics which a law steno- 
grapher must possess. 



I 
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A CORRESPONDENT asks as to the best 
pen for a shaded system of shorthand. Ex- 
perience suggests a good gold pen selected 
to suit the individual characteristics of the 
user. 

BuFORD Duke & Co., court reporters, of 
Nashville, Tenn., are entitled to the thanks 
of readers of this magazine. They never 
fail to reply to requests for information re- 
garding law reporting procedure. I wish 
that other practitioners would follow their 
example. 

Mr. G. R. Cashell, of 23 Hanover St., 
Baltimore, Md., who, for the past year has 
been stenographer and typewriter in a large 
wholesale house in that City, writes that he 
has been and still is, an earnest reader of 
The Stenographer, and takes particular 
interest in this department 

Mr. Eugene McCarthy, stenographic 
and all-around reporter of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, made his annual New Year's 
pilgrimage to his birthplace, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mr. McCarthy's thoughtful contributions to 
The Stenographer entitle him to the 
deep regard to our readers. 

Rumor has it that in rural California the 
demand for law reporters is limited and 
official court reporters in the country districts 
receive {10 per diem and 15 cents per folio 
for transcript. It is said that miscellaneous 
law reporting outside of the cities is per- 
formed, to some extent, by stenographers 
visiting California in search of health, and 
who work cheaply to help keep the wolf from 
the door. Wages and salaries in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities of the State are better, 
court reporters in the former city making, 
it is said, from $200 to fSoo per month, 
while competent amanuenses are well paid. 

Miss Gertrude Knapp, of Auburn, N. 
v., is a bright and good looking young 
woman stenographer, who is kept busy with 
general work. Miss Knapp has a cozy 
office in the Seward Block, No. 2 Exchange 
Street. As Auburn is not a large City, 
many conventions, etc., are not held there, 
but Miss Knapp has been found capable and 
prompt in such of that work as she has re- 
ported. She goes into all the courts, and 
that she is always busy tells the whole 
story. She writes the Munson system, and, 
of course, reads and thinks very much of 
The Stenographer. 



The New York City Board of Estimate 
has been criticizing stenographers' bills. 
Comptroller Fitch at a recent meeting of 
that board said, that 'Marge bills came rn 
from stenographers who rendered tran- 
scripts of evidence at coroners' inquests to 
the district attorney's office. He suggested 
that some rule should be fixed by which all 
the testimony taken in every case might 
not have to be transcribed. District Attor- 
ney Olcott said he had issued such an order 
on December 23rd.** 

H. W. Thorne. 



Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, 

New York, Jan. 6, 1897. 

Editor *'The Stenographer.** 

Dear Sir ; Issac Pitman & Sons have 
pleasure in announcing that, in commemora- 
tion of the Sixtieth Anniversary (1837-1897) 
of the Invention of Phonography by Sir 
Isaac Pitman, and of Her Majesty's Acces- 
sion, they will shortly issue an Edition De 
Luxe of the New Testament in Isaac Pit- 
man's Shorthand in weekly parts. 



Mrs. L. L. F. Stewart recently assumed 
the duties of stenographer in the office of 
State Oil Inspector, Edmisten, in Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Instruction in stenography and dress- 
making is given in the evening school for 
women, at 226 East 57th Street, New York 
City. 

The *' American Stationer," Jan. 7, says : 
The Yost Typewriter Company, New 
York, has begun suit in the United States 
Circuit Court against the Williams Type- 
writer Company lor an accounting, dam- 
ages and an injunction because of an al- 
leged infringement of a basic patent belong- 
ing to the Yost Company. 

The Stenographers' Association at 
Adams, Mass., announces a mock trial for 
the 19th of January, with Thomas F. Cas- 
sidy as judge, Fred D. Field and M. J. Cur- 
ran as attorneys, and W. E. Towne, as ste- 
nographer, C. H. Tower, foreman of the 
jury and Henry Harrington, defendant. 
Mr. Towne is well known to our readers as 
a contributor to The Stenographer. 
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about that number at odd times the past 
Summer— would suffice for the largest 
schools, and will last for several years. My 
political matter I took from TAe Nation, 
and scientific extracts from The Popular 
Science News, When finished, three or 
four cards are placed in a strong envelope 
which is left open at one end and numbered, 
each card also having the same number as 
iis envelope. In using these keys the pupil 
passes rapidly over all the words he knows, 
taking note only of new and difficult words. 
Some of the cards from each envelope are 
usually written from dictation, but are rarely 
transcribed. 

The pages of shorthand appearing in The 
Stenographer might be used as above if 
there were only enough of them to be of 
any use, but twenty years* numbers would 
hardly suffice to yield enough of the Isaac 
Pitman or other page for such a purpose. 

To further illustrate : the Pernin Letter- 
book contains 200 letters, and in the Pernin 
magazine keys to two of the letters are given 
monthly, so that eight years would be re- 
quired to furnish a key for the whole. I 
have written the book through repeatedly, 
in the large, tracing characters, and any one 
who has his hearing so as to be able to 
write from dictation could have doubled or 
trebled the output in the time it required. 

Pupils never get through with my stock 
of cards, as we usually branch off into edi- 
torials, law matter, etc. 

John Watson, 
I E. Fayette St., Balto., Md. 



The Application of Kindergarten 
to Teaching Shorthand. 

The Editor of the Stenographer : 

DiiAR Sir : — In my experience as a teacher 
and writer of shorthand extending now 
over twenty years I have found that any 
device or mnemonic idea that will assist the 
pupil in memorizing the shorthand charac- 
ters should be utilized to the fullest extent. 
The longer I teach shorthand the more I 
am convinced that it is a sort of picture lan- 
guage and when the forms of certain words 
become imprinted upon the memory, litho- 
graphed, as it were, upon the brain, they 
can be immediately and accurately recalled 
without the slightest hesitation. The good 
shorthand writer therefore undoubtedly has 



the storehouse of his memory charged to 
the full with pictures of the shorthand char- 
acters and with the learner anything that 
will tend to imprint the characters upon his 
brain is generally welcomed in the class 
room. With this idea it has suggested itself 
to me that if a series of characters were 
made in such a shape that they could read- 
ily and with facility be handled and joined 
together they would prove of considerable 
service in teaching. With this object in 
view I have devised a series of shorthand 
characters, ten in all, by means of which 
one can build up any word in the English 
language, in the Gregg system of short- 
hand, which I have the honor to teach. I 
have tried its effect upon pupils and have 
been surprised and gratified with the e3.tra- 
ordinary avidity with which the pupil has 
grasped the forms and retained them. By 
means of these symbols many hours of 
arduous labor are saved. Of course it is 
not intended that thes^ characters should 
take the place of ordinary writing, and I 
only use them when imparting to the stu- 
dent the alphabet and demonstrating the 
position of the vowels. I feel sure that by 
the aid of these it will be possible not only 
to teach young students the shorthand 
characters in a very short time but also to 
place within their grasp a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various sounds of the language 
and how to build from these sounds such 
words as they may hear. I do not know 
whether or not such a plan has been 
thought of before and write to you with 
regard to it simply upon the assumption 
that you or your readers may be interested 
in a little device of this kind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Frank Rutherford. 
106 and 108 E. 23d Street, New York City. 



A Talk on Speed. 

From Jones* Common Sense Advanced 
Drills on Graham Shorthand. 

Speed in the art of shorthand writing is 
the goal you are all striving for. Having 
acquired a perfect knowledge ot the lead- 
ing principles of outlining, the next thing 
to consider is how to ''speed up," as it 
were. Students, listen ! Apply yourselves. 
How? Energetically and neverceasingly. 
Where? In school when not in actual reci- 
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tation, and out of school at your homes or 
in your rooms. 

Students will be hopelessly left if they 
depend solely upon what their teacher pre- 
sents to them in the class. He can show you 
how, but he can not do it for you. You must 
apply what he explains to you in the class. 
Things cannot always be explained in de- 
tail or dwelt upon at length in the class. 
Even if it were best, the teacher has not 
the time to do so. You must needs investi- 
gate for yourself, and apply what he has 
told you in a general way. 

Some students wait dreamily week after 
week, thinking that the teacher will sud- 
denly imbue them with the power of writ- 
ing shorthand at the rate of 150 words a 
minute, never seeming to realize that close 
application on their part is the only thing 
which insures success. 

Again, some students seem to know more 
than their teacher. They think they can do 
their own way about things, or that the 
teacher is a fanatic on some particular thing 
with which he tries to impress them most. 

You are lost in the woods ; you ask the 
way to get out ; if someone who knows 
tells you the way and shows you the path 
to follow, are you going to take a different 
one simply because it seems to you that it 
would be better walking. Never. Then 
pursue just the plan that your teacher gives 
you, and follow the instructions laid out in 
this book, and success is yours ; otherwise, 
failure. 

With this thought, let me say that the 
following must be observed in order to ob- 
tain the much coveted speed : 

Speed can never be obtained by simply 
learning to outline words. You may be 
able to outline the most difficult word at 
will and with rapidity so far as the simple 
words are concerned ; but unless you em- 
ploy methods of contraction and phrasing 
you can never keep apace with the tongue. 
To attain speed it is also necess< ry to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with a large 
number of word signs for the most com- 
monplace words. We cannot stop to out- 
line such words in taking dictation ; we 
need the time for other words. Being 
familiar with these signs and contractions, 
it is also absolutely necessary to use them 
in neat, suggestive phrases. Separately 
written, it is impossible to obtain speed suf- 



ficient to take even an ordinary dictation. 
Not only must the more common signs be 
phrased but also outlines must be phrased 
with outlines and with word signsi, etc. 

GET ACROSS THE PAGE. 

Speed in shorthand is not a case of har- 
rying across a page, as a great many think ; 
and it is not necessarily the one who makes 
outlines fastest who writes shorthand fast- 
est. One may be able to make outlines 
very rapidly, but, unless he is making the 
right kind of outlines, he may get across 
the page five times as quickly as another, 
and not write shorthand half as fast, the 
latter writing according to advanced meth- 
ods and phrasing. 

41 Ashton New Road, 

Manchester, England, Jan. 2, '97. 
'' My Dear Mr. Hem per ley, 

Referring to the letter addressed by Mr. 
T. A. Reed to Sir Isaac Pitman, which ap- 
peared in your December number, it is not 
inopportune tomention for the benefit of 
your readers who are not aware of the fact, 
that, for some years. Sir Isaac has been en- 
deavoring to introduce a few slight changes 
into his system of shorthand ; namely, to 
abolish the large initial hooks to curves and 
dispense with the duplicate signs in the fr-vr 
series. Mr. Reed who is, without question, 
the most able man in this country, capable 
of expressing an opinion on the matter, is 
quite in accord with Sir Isaac in this move- 
ment, and there are many prominent teach- 
ers (who have taken the trouble to test the 
improvements) also in favor of the change 
being made. These proposals, I am sure, 
will meet with favor in the United States, for 
if they are introduced into the system it will 
be the means of bringing the styles of short- 
hand writing in the two countries more in 
harmony with each other. If any of your 
readers would like to know of what the pro- 
posed changes consist, I shall be pleased to 
explain them in a subsequent issue and give 
a page of notes written in the "new style" 
as advocated by Sir Isaac and his followers. 
The opponents of this change seem to think 
that the system will be turned inside out, but 
it will surprise many of them to know that 
they [are so extremely perplexing that any 
one could learn all about it in ten minutes. 
Very truly yours, 

W. H. Jones." 




Ida ^ Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Tbb Stbnooraphsr. 





Elementary Essentials. 

WE NOW reach the last of the series 
of talks on the qualifications of 
a first-class stenographer; any 
future reference to the subject will be more 
or less incidental. 

The question is ofttimes asked, ** In rela- 
tion to the dictater, where does the steno- 
grapher's responsibility in letter writing be- 
gin and end ? '* Now, it cannot be gain- 
said that the orthography and punctuation 
involved are, primarily, the business of the 
stenographer, and yet we frequently see let- 
ters which give us the impression that in 
writing them the amanuensis has spurned 
both, letting them take care of themselves, 
or leaving them to the tender mercies of the 
typewriter itself. Stenographers must be 
their own proofreaders, and it would seem to 
be tbeir natural duty to detect and correct 
typographical errors and irregularities gen- 
erally. Shorthand itself, for that matter, 
ought to be punctuated, even if it be to 
the extent of merely the hard worked little 
"X" or the oblique line; otherwise, she 
who disregards this point will be puzzled 
more than once as to whether a fragment.of 
a sentence belongs to the end of same, or 
to the beginning of the next, the sense in 
either case being vastly different. 

We have known stenographers (and we 
hope the gentlemen will read all we say as 
it applies equally to them) who were con- 
fessedly weak in orthography — a form of 
physical disability— who yet were indignant 
when it was mildly suggested that they keep 
around their desk a pocket dictionary; 
whereas the fact is, the best scholars of the 
English language do not claim to be masters 
of tfie spelling art, and would soon be van- 
quished in a *' spelling bee;" they are not 
too proud or sensitive to acknowledge that 
in their reference library the spelling dic- 
tionary has a prominent place. 



Then, as to punctuation, while it is true 
that almost every dictater has his own ideas 
regarding it, there are certain fundamental 
principles which should be thoroughly fam- 
iliar to the stenographer, to enable her (or 
him) to bring out the full meaning of a let- 
ter. There is all the difference in the world 
between a poorly punctuated letter and a 
good one. It is a most important point as 
in legal work, for instance, the placing of 
a comma, or the absence of it, will often 
change the whole tenor or import of a let- 
ter or document ; we know of one attorney 
in Philadelphia who is so particular in this 
regard that he dictates to his stenographer 
all the marks of punctuation, even down to 
the commas. 

Then, take the art of paragraphing— is it not 
almost a lost one ? and yet, when rightly un- 
derstood and practiced, it counts for much in 
making a letter readable and comprehensi- 
ble. So little is this branch grasped, we are 
told, that the practice on the part of dicta- 
ters to inform the stenographer when they 
wish a new paragraph is a growing one ; 
and the stenographer who can paragraph a 
letter as it should be, or to the liking of her 
employer, is a rare specimen ; we simply 
throw this out as something we have 
heard, and not as a positive condition. 
Now comes in 

GRAMMAR AS WELL AS RHETORIC 
GENERALLY. 

The motto of many of us is, "As a letter 
is dictated, so it shall be transcribed ** ; but 
yet when, in pursuance of this, we see a 
look of exasperation on the face of a die* 
tater while the finished production is in his 
hand, may we not be sure that his wrath 
will be turned against the stenographer, 
whom he invariably censures for ** breaks " 
of various sorts, tautology, disconnected 
sentences, jerky style or absence of smooth- 
ness or continuity, etc., etc.? No matter 
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how poorly a dictater dictates, he usually 
has in his mind's eye a picture of what that 
letter is to be ; and when he sees it, word 
for word and sentence for sentence as he 
gave it, as stated he does not attach the 
blame to himself. Now, granted that a 
dictater should so dictate as to make a clear, 
concise and readable business letter — but 
does he in the main ? and w^hen he does not, 
what is the stenographer to do, and what is 
her (or his) responsibility in the premises ? 
Well, we say unhesitatingly that stenog- 
raphers in such situations as this have the 
opportunity to make themselves invaluable 
to their employers by the needful, really 
expert handling of their notes ; anyone, 
even of the most limited education, can me- 
chanically take down and transcribe ver- 
vatim an ordinary business letter; but 
everyone cannot take a letter from an in- 
different, careless dictater, whose mind is 
occupied with something else, and turn 
that disconnected outpouring into a busi- 
ness-like, coherent, rounded-out communi- 
cation; that requires thought, and brains, and 
education. We ran across a case some time 
ago in which just such a dictater (careless) 
had just such a stenographer (capable and 
painstaking) ; and with her work before 
him he grew to think that he was a finished 
and perfect letter-writer ; but he shattered 
his own idol one day when be dictated a 
letter into the funnel of a phonograph : in 
** talking back,*' that unfeeling machine 
ground out such a mass of illogical, jerky 
sentences that the once proud dictater 
became disgusted, confessed to his stenog- 
rapher his previous unappreciation of her 
delicate " trimming " of his letters ; and, 
to show his repentance, said that he would 
not in future appropriate to himself the 
credit for her work, — forthwith arranging 
to prove his recognition of her worth in a 
substantial manner. Another stenographer 
of our acquaintance attributes her advance- 
ment in position and salary to the fact that 
from the outset of her career she would not 
consider a letter complete that, as far as 
her knowledge went, was not a model of 
accuracy in orthography, punctuation, 
grammar and rhetoric. 

There are many such, and they take a 
pardonable pride in their productions ; they 
are elevating the profession, and we can- 
not have too many of their type in our 



ranks. Will not the new sisters determine 
to become letter sculptors, rounding off a 
comer here, taking away a blemish there, 
lopping of! an unnecessary part somewhere 
els^ — until the finished piece shall stand 
forth clear-cut and without fault — something 
for which they do not need to apologize, 
and which will reflect credit upon them in 
the eyes of their employers ? 

THE NOTE BOOK INDEX. 

Miss F. contributes the following under 
this caption, for which we are very grateful: 
we recommend the adoption of the sugges- 
tion by the profession at large : — 

''If ability to read one's old notes off- 
hand is a thing to be desired, scarcely less 
so is the ability to find readily any spedal 
dictation that may be called tor ; and this 
may be facilitated by making reference in 
the index to the pages of the book, instead 
of the numbers of the letters. Dictations 
vary considerably in length, and when one 
has found where No. 14, for instance, ends, 
there is no way to discover where it begins, 
but to turn the leaves one by one ; but page 
18, or page 27, may be quickly located. If, 
in addition to this, the new date is set down 
in the index to mark the beginning of each 
day's dictation, an additional gain is ef- 
fected. This plan, of course, involves the 
paging of the book, which calls for a little 
more work than the numbering of the let- 
ters ; but this can usually be done previ- 
ously and in leisure moments.'' 

Are there not others wh« will suggest 

good office methods and short cuts, which 

will be helpful to all ? 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The replies to our request for instances in 
which stenographers have blazed new paths, 
or have gone into the field of specializa- 
tion, are conspicuous by their absence; 
however, we do not depair of yet recording 
a number. We as a profession are not ac- 
credited with much shyness, but so far as 
this Department goes, its readers are rapidly 
earning such a reputation ! 

Miss J. R. C asks for. suggestions relative 
to relieving pen paralysis or writer's cramp : 
We think this has been touched upon in 
other issues of The Stenographer, but 
would state in a general way, that as this 
condition usually results from overwork, 
the effect can be removed in most cases by 
taking away the cause ; that is to say, giv- 
ing the affected member a rest ; but if this 
be impracticable, then one's best course is 
to consult a reputable physician. We have 
known cases where relief came through 
holding the pen or pencil differently. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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gave up his practice of the art for a living, 
and has since been connected with a large 
corporation, from which he derives his sup- 
port. He has, however, continued to pub- 
lish The Stenocbaphbr from a 
of pride in the work, and his deep ii 
in the many friends who wish it c 
Its subscribers are to be found in aln'p.ist 
every country on the face of the earth. 

But it has no resources or income aside 
from its subscription list, and its compara- 
tively few advertisers. It cannot, therefore, 
cut prices. All who wish to receive a mag- 
azine which is absolutely fearless of unfair 
criticism, which is entirely unprejudiced, 
which stands for the true interests of the 
shorthand writer and the typewriter oper. 
ator, which will work lor the good of the 
craft at all times and under all circum- 
stances will support The Steocraphbr 
and will gladly pny one dollar a year for 
that purpose. 



We Cannot Cut Prices. 

A SUBSCRIBER asks if we cannot 
make a reduction on the price of 
the back volumes of The Stbno- 
GRAPHBR. To this we have replied thatthe 
price of the magazine is now so low and the 
number of back volumes so small that we 
would not be justified in granting his re- 

The Stenographer was originally start- 
ed in connection with The Philadelphia 
Stenographers' Association, of which the 
editor at that time was president, lis inter- 
ests were entirely local. But it began to 
grow ; subscriptions were received from 
other places, and it became necessary to 
broaden its held. Its name was changed 
from "The Philadelphia Stenographer" to 
thaiofTHB Stenographer, and it assumed 
its wide responsibilities which it has, ever 
since, tried to carry lis editor, who has 
made shorthand a hobby for many years, 



Sir Isaac Pitman. 
Sir Isaac Pituan has passed away. He 
has entered into the reward of his labors. 
Everybody knows him or knows of him. 
It is unnecessary to reproduce the details 
ol his Itle. We can only say of him that he 
was always willing to make sacrifices of 
money or labor to promote the genuine 
good of those whose interests he always 
had in view. Those things in him which 
were considered as faults were the result of 
his peculiar positiveness and his determina- 
tion to do what he thought was right, at all 
costs. Surely all future generations will be 
benefited by his having lived in the world. 



The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
remembered the editor of The Stenog- 
rapher with a box of assorted pencils and 
rubber erasers, for which they will please 
accept his thanks. 
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A POSTAL CARD written in shorthand 
from Newburn, Tenn., with signature also 
in shorthand, obHges us to state that the 
signature is not sufficiently certain to send 
a letter to the address given. All corre- 
spondents in shorthand should sign their 
names in longhand. 



* * 



Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, under 
date of December 26th, say that, " in view 
of Mr. W. H. Jones's remarks in the Phono- 
graphic Atmosphere of Great Britain, we 
think it is only fair that you should insert 
the enclosed letter which our firm recently 
sent to the editor of "The Phonographic 
Magazine." The substance of the letter, 
which is dated Phonetic Inslitute, November 
20, 1896, is that in 1894 it was agreed that the 
question of advisability of changing from 
large to small initial hooks should be decid- 
ed by a vote of the shorthand teachers of the 
United Kingdom. It further states that the 
inventor of Phonography has submitted his 
proposals three times to the teachers, unac- 
companied by any statements on the part 
of the firm of Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
and the final expression of opinion (August) 
is the most unfavorable of them all. Only 
78 phonographers, and not all of them 
teachers, out of 2,000 names on their teach- 
er's list, expressed themselves desirous of 
the change proposed. It is added that Sir 
Isaac Pitman objects to a// large initial 
hooks. 

We give place to this request of Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons with great pleasure. 
We have had some correspondence with 
Sir Isaac Pitman, and our personal opinion 
is that it was his honest desire to benefit 
shorthand by making these changes pro- 
posed by him. We can, however, readily 
understand that the changes would involve 
expense to the firm, and more or less incon- 
venience to teachers who have thoroughly 
acquainted themselves with the system as 
it has been taught. We remember, years 



ago, in corresponding with Thomas Allen 
Reed, that he expressed his decided objec- 
tion to all large initial hooks, but we think 
that the experience of American writers 
justifies the use of large initial hooks in cer. 
tain cases. 



* 
« * 



In the November number of The Ste- 
nographer, "Subscriber" refers to a 
Light Line System with which his experi- 
ence was unsatisfactory. Mr. Frank Ruth- 
erford, 106 E. 23d Street, representative of 
the Gregg system of shorthand, states thai 
this communication is being used to the 
detriment of the Gregg System. The editor 
of The Stenographer has no knowledge 
whatever of the system referred to by 
** Subscriber," and the communication was 
published without the intent to refer to any- 
particular Light Line System, of which there 
are several published. If "Subscriber" 
will kindly communicate with Mr, Frank 
Rutherford in regard to this matter, he would 
confer a favor upon the editor of The 
Stenographer. 



« * 

* 



The "Phonographic Magazine," of Jan- 
uary first, courteously commends Mr. J. 
Edmund Fuller, editor of the Benn Pitman 
Department of The Stenographer, as " a 
gentleman in every way qualified to make 
his department a success." 

The editorial comments of the "Phono- 
graphic Magazine " upon the precarious 
health of Sir Isaac Pitman and the exten- 
sion of kind wishes and sympathy for the 
brave old leader, who appears to be nearing 
his end, have the ring of genuine charity. 
It seems as though shorthand writers of all 
systems throughout the world, should allow 
their hearts to throb with loving gratitode 
to the venerable and honorable Sir Isaac 
and we trust that the day may soon come 
when all the bitterness of every kind be- 
tween writers of shorthand shall have 
passed away. 



The Stenographer 
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Wb are pleased to inform our readers 
that Mrs. Eliza B. Burnz, who has been a 
great sufferer as the result of a fracture of 
her hip caused by a fall, is so far restored 
that she contemplates undertaking to make 
contributions from time to time ior The 
Stenographer. 



* * 



Mr. J. Edmund Fuller, in the ** Phono- 
graphic Journal" for December, in a very 
interesting article entitled, ' ' Bricks, Without 
Straw, ' ' says, among other things : 

'* If only the people who can make a suc- 
cess of shorthand^ and to whom the art 
would be of inestimable value as a bread- 
winner or as a conserver of time and en- 
ergy, would take up the study, and if those 
who have not the pre-requisite qualifications 
would remain out of the field, how great 
would be the gain to all concerned. In our 
shorthand schools to-day, many students 
are wasting their time in the attempt to pre- 
pare for work which is above their ability, 
and until people learn that to be successful 
in shorthand, they must brin^ to market 
those qualities for which there is a demand 
in the practical world of business, short- 
hand teachers may not hope for emancipa- 
pation from the drudgety of instructing 
dolts ; shorthand students, as a class, may 
not hope to be altogether successful, and 
business men may not expect to be sup- 
plied with thoroughly competent stenog- 
raphers.** 



* * 



Mrs. Emma D. Caswell, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., writes, that she spent a week 
in New York, last September, where she 
took advantage of the opportunity to secure 
instruction from Mr. David Wolfe Brown, 
from which she says she derives great ben- 
efit. This Winter Mrs. Caswell is having a 
class for dictation purposes only, which is 
largely attended. We congratulate our 
correspondent upon having been privileged 
to come in contact with Mr. Brown. We 
know that he has been an inspiration to 
her, as he is to all who have the privilege of 
meeting him. Mrs. Caswell is one of those 
who believes that they cannot be too well 
equipped for good work, either as a short- 
hand writer or teacher. We wish her even 
more abundant success in the future than 
she has had in the pa^t. 



Ennis, Texas, Dec. 29, 1896. 
Mr. Hemperlev : 

Dear Sir :-*I am highly pleased with 
The Stenographer. I find the Munson 
Department not only helpful, but rich, rare 
ana racy. Would like to know whether 
experts take notes with pen or pencil. 
Should a learner be encouraged to take 
down speeches for practice when he is able, 
owing to lack of speed, to take only part of 
the speaker's words ? A reply to my queries 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Miss Sallie Hovle. 

Experienced writers take notes with both 
pen and pencil, but it is generally agreed 
that those who can do so find it advan- 
tageous to use the pen. I have found it 
well to recommend students to practice 
taking notes of speakers, even though they 
cannot secure all that is said, but to be care- 
ful to take entire sentences. It is not wise 
to take down detached words. Listen to 
the speaker until he makes a complete 
statement which you can remember, then 
go ahead and write it down in shorthand in 
the exact words used, paying no attention 
to what the speaker is saying till you have 
it all written, then listen for another state- 
ment and write it in the same way. In this 
manner what you have, will be of some use. 
Gradually you will find yourself able to take 
more and more of the speaker's words un- 
til, finally, the time will come when there 

will be no breaks. 

» 

Sir Isaac Pitman says he has no im- 
provement to report in his health, nor is 
any likely. A defect in the action of the 
heart cannot be mended. Referring to his 
changes, on page 21 of the "Teacher," Sir 
Isaac says, **if I should pass away from 
this world before my sons accept this mani- 
fest improvement and simplification of the 
system, the new style writers will effect it.'* 

The change which Sir Isaac urges is the 
use of small initial hooks on /, v, if A, the 
and ish to represent /, and the reverse form 
to represent r, as in the American Pitmanic 
style. Also, to allow the old Isaac Pitman 
rch (American ]Va) to represent Vr. Sir 
Isaac offers to send one pound of phonetic 
literature, free, to any applicant for the 
same. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

f fincipal of the MetropolitAn School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Ayenue (Ni 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



Sir Isaac Pitman reached the age of 
eighty-four on January 4th last. 

» 

Any stenographer wishing to dispose of 
an 1893 edition of * ' Isaac Pitman's Complete 
Phonographic Instructor** should corres- 
pond with Messrs. Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
Square, New York. 

• •• 

Since last reported, the certificate of pro- 
ficiency for teachers of the Isaac Pitman 
phonography in the United States and Can- 
ada, has been awarded to the following suc- 
cessful candidates: Miss June A. Mower, 
Mower's Business College, Denver, Colo. ; 
C. S. Morris, N. H. College of Agriculture, 
Durham, N. H., and B. F. Fox, Comanche, 
Texas. Full particulars in regard to this 
teachers* certificate can be obtained from 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union 
Square, New York. 

Mr. J. Edmund Fuller, Prin. Atlanta 
(Ga.) Bus. College, writes in reference to the 
recently issued ** Phonographic Lesson 
Cards ** : 

"The lesson cards are simple, direct and 
logical in their arrangement, with no labored 
treatises on the science of phonography and 
no cumbrous or intricate rules. 

' ' It would be difficult to improve upon the 
presentation found in Mr. Mason*s new 
book. And as to the feature of separate 
cards for each principle, its value is great as 
an aid to thoroughness in teaching. This 
alone, aside from the many other excellen- 
cies of the book, strongly commends it to 
the favor of teachers and schools." 

♦ * ♦ 

It is an interesting coincidence, remarks 
'* Pitman's Shorthand Weekly,** that at the 
time when the question of appointing offi- 
cial shorthand writers in our law-courts, in 
order to relieve our judjg^es of the drudgery, 
and the public of the delay caused by their 
lordships having to write down the evidence 
in longhand, is engaging the attention of the 
Bench, a similar question is, as we gather 
from letters to hand from Australia, under 
consideration there. But it seems likely, 
unless more active steps are taken, that a 
long time must elapse before the United 
Kingdom and Australasia introduce any 
such system of official reporting as exists, to 
the satisfaction of all parties, in the United 
States law courts. 



Bv the time this issue of The Stenogra- 
pher is published, the new, revised and cor- 
rected edition of the ** Phonographic Dic- 
tionary " will be on sale. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

It is a great canon, I have always thought^ 
in all forms of criticism, as laid down by a 
Frenchman a hundred years ago, "Yoa 
should have preferences, but no exclu- 
sions.'* That is a great canon, and it is well 
to apply it to this question, which conies in- 
to mind when one reads the items of news 
to-day. It is well to remember that there 
are high authorities who value Mr. Grotc's 
history for his vigorous comprehension of 
the political ideas and the political institu- 
tions of Athenian democracy. The same 
high authorities value Thirlwall for his his- 
tory of Alexander and his successors; and 
then Finlay, who spanned the whole of 
Hellenic history from beginning to end. 
His work has been thought worthy to be 
described by Professor Freeman as the 
greatest contribution to historical literature 
since Gibbon. All these high authorities* 
who have their own favorites, agree that in 
geography, in the interpretation of art, in the 
reproduction of the life of an age, Dr. Cur- 
tins succeeded in making his picture human 
and real and intelligible to a degree un- 
equalled, so far as my small knowledge 
goes, by any other worker in the sphere of 
ancient history. The greatest of all his 
achievements in respect to Hellenic arch- 
aeology was the exploration of Olympia* 
which, as most people are aware, was 
chiefly due to him, was inspired by his per- 
severance, his insight, and the infectious 
ardour of his interest on the subject. Of 
course opinions differ as to the value of what 
my friend Mr. Jebb calls ** salvage from cen- 
turies of ruin." So far as particular works 
of art are concerned, as Mr. Jebb has said, 
the work of Curtius at Olympia produced the 
largest gain possible in such fields, because 
the largest of all consists in a vivid and sug- 
gestive light shed, as Mr. Jebb calls it, on a 
great centre of Hellenic history and life. 
On the general subject I can really say noth- 
ing that would be of interest or value. I re- 
member Dean Stanley used to say that he 
found it hard to believe that a thing had 
happened unless he had been to the place. 



Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 60,000 words, It.so ; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and a, eacn, 30 cents. For sale by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes. 




«*«MeMn. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be wiUinc to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers and schools to thoae 
wishing to know of same. CorrespOD'.<encc 8o!/c*tcd . 
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The Stenographer. 



Gabelsberger-f^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsbers^er Shorthand Society. 



To the Readers of the Gabels- 
berger Department. 

Referring to the announcement in the last 
issue concerning the publication of reading 
matter, I am happy to inform the readers 
of the department that Mr. H. Richter is 
again in a position to devote himself to his 
shorthand publications. The Reading Ex- 
ercises will appear shortly, and other publi- 
cations will follow soon. 

Corresponding Style. 

Dbar Sir : — I note an order that is in 
effect at our stockyards, that compels our 
representative there to manifest all live 
stock for Mauricetown and Port Norris, 
N. J., in carloads, even if the car contains 
but one or two head of stock. 

I find that there is considerable complaint 
raised about this order, and it has given 
rise to a great deal of criticism. 

It seems to me that it might be a good 
policy to modify it, and would be very glad 
to take the matter up and see whether some 
change cannot be made. 

DSAR Sir : — I find that we are constantly 
losing trade from our inability to name rates 

{>romptIy, and would ask that we be al- 
owea to name such rates from our road to 
yours, and roads beyond, as the occasion 
reciuires. I thought we had the right to do 
this, but recently found we had lost a large 
glass and glassware trade by the change of 
classification advancing the rate from 19 to 
30 cents. Do you think it policy to throw 
away trade in this way ? 

« * 

Reporting Style. 

literature and public life. 

In his lecture on the ** Relation of Litera- 
ture of Life," which Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has published for the hrst time in 
his recent volume of collected essays, he 
advances an idea with the acknowledged 
intention of startling the reader, which it 
certainly does. It is that the loftiest achieve- 
ments of statesmanship are not compara. 
ble to the lowliest successes of literature. 
Not comparable, Mr. Warner explains, in 
point of ** value to human needs," of answer- 
ing *'a deep want in human nature." To 



put the case as sharply as possible, he 
makes a comparison between Mr. Glad- 
stone, for whom he professes the highest 
admiration, and a second or third-rate book 
produced in Mr. Gladstone's time. Mr. 
Gladstone has never *' produced a single 
page of literature," and so, Mr. Warcn 
concludes, in spite of the great space be 
has filled in his own country, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful impression he has made 
upon English legislation and life and soci- 
ety, it does not seem likely that " the sum 
total of his immense activity in so many 
fields will be worth to the world as much 
as the simple story of ** Rab and his 
Friends.* " 

This, as we say, is propounded with the 
confession that it is a paradox meant to 
challenge thought. Accepting it in that 
sense, and with no intention to amuse Mr. 
Warner by taking him literally, the first 
thought which comes forward to pick up 
his glove is that like extravagant claims 
would be made by the champion of any 
calling. Literature is the great and over- 
mastering thing to a man of letters, but law 
is to the lawyer, medicine to the physician, 
art to the painter or sculptor, theology to 
the divine, and so on. For each his own 
specialty can easily be so magnified as to 
dwarf all the world besides. And to go 
outside the lines of the great professions 
and pursuits, we all know how even whims 
and eccentricities, if cultivated with suffi- 
cient ardor, may come to be the most cen- 
tral of verities in the cultivator's mind. — 
l^ew York Evening Post, Saturday, January 
16, 1897. 

Note.— The pamphlet, "The New Era 
of Phonography," as well as the circular, 
**A Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonogra- 
phy," explain the general principles of the 
Gabelsberger System. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge 
to any reader of The Stenographer, who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 



The Stenographer. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Benn Pitmai^ Departnpcnt. 

Edited by J. Edmund Puller. 

Secretary of the Atlanta Business College, and Certifi«ited Teacher of 

Benn Pitman Phonogrraphy. 



Key to Benn Pitman Phonography. 

The policy of encouraging immigration 
to the United States has been consistently 
followed by this government, both as a 
political and an economical measure, and 
there is now no desire to depart from it. The 
option of expatriation has been steadily 
urged as an inherent right, and, after many 
years' discussion, has been tacitly recog- 
nized by most European powers and for- 
mally admitted by some — among them 
Great Britain. While urging the recogni- 
tion of this right, the United States threw 
open its doors to the inhabitants of all 
nations, but more particularly to the poorer 
thrifty classes, who were heartily welcomed 
to our shores, given on the easiest terms 
sufficient land for their support, and incor- 
porated into our body politic. To those 
desirous to improve their condition in the 
world, those who honestly endeavor to 
avail themselves of the political privilege of 
our republican government, the ports of the 
United States have never been closed ; but 
to the criminal and the pauper no such 
privileges are extended, and the statutes of 
the United States empower the executive to 
prevent their landing. 



**« 



Sir :— I avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded by the request contained in your 
circular letter of the 21st ultimo, to testify 
to the beneficial and practical results of the 
new system as observed during the past 
two years in the classified service of this 
office. Solicitations for places, when made 
have been of an inoffensive character 
evincing on the part of those who have 
passed examinations, a natural anxiety and 
desire to obtain position, or an interest in 



their success, or that of their friends. The 
laws governing appointments have become 
too well known and appreciated and have 
been too strictly enforced to warrant any 
hope of evading the rules laid down oa a 
mere claim for appointment. The charac- 
ter and capacity of those appointed under 
the rules, as shown by their diligence and 
faithfulness in the discharge of their duties, 
and in their creditable efforts for advance- 
ment have proved, with few exceptions, to 
be of an order al>ove the average ; while 
the general effect of the new system upon 
the moral and business efficiency of the 
office has been most satisfactory. The re- 
sult of the prohibition, by civil service act 
of January 16, 1883, of the soliciting or 
receiving in Government offices of assess- 
ments or contributions for political pur- 
poses has accomplished much toward ele- 
vating the moral tone of employes, purify- 
ing and protecting their work, and thereby 
enhancing the value of their services to the 

Government. 

Respectfully, 



»*♦ 



Avoid a radical change of the original 
outline in order to write a fluent phrase. 



Mr. J. W. Miller, of Abilene, Kansas, 
has been appointed official stenographer 
by Judge J. H. Mahan, of the appellate 
court of that city. 

Mr. L. a. Chaffky, late principal of the 
Barker Shorthand School of Toronto, Can- 
ada, has been appointed to a position on 
the staff of the Central Business College. 

Miss Sadie Vredenberg has accepted 
a position as typewriter in the Title Clear- 
ing & Realty Corporation, Presbyterian 
Building, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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^unson Department. 

Conducted by J. N. Kimball. 
Association Business Institute, 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



Busby's Sentence. 

A certain judge who administered Dela- 
ware justice here, once upon a time (we 
will say it was a thousand years ago), was a 
very peculiar man in certain of his methods. 
I do not know whether he was merely fond 
of listening to the music of his own voice, 
as too many less reverend and awful men 
are, or whether he really loved to torture the 
prisoners in the dock, when he sentenced 
them, by keeping them in suspense respect- 
ing his intentions, and by exciting hopes 
which he finally crushed. 

But he had a way of assuming a mild and 
benevolent aspect as he addressed a con- 
victed man, which was very reassuring to 
the unhappy wight, and then he usually 
proceeded to deliver a few remarks, which 
were so ingeniously arranged, which ex- 
pressed such tender and affectionate sym- 
pathy, which were so highly charged with 
benevolence, so expressive, as it were, of a 
passionate yearning for the welfare of the 
victim, that the latter at last would be con- 
vinced that the judge was about to give him 



an exceedingly light sentence. Just as be 
had gotten himself into a frame of mindsiiit- 
able to the unexpected brightness ofhb 
prospects, the judge's custom was to brief 
his observations suddenly to an end, and to 
hurl at the head of the convict, still witii 
that philanthropic expression upon bis 
countenance, the most frightful penalty per- 
mitted by the law. 

On a certain day, while a certain historian 
was in court, he was engaged in exerdsog 
a youth named Busby, in this fashion. 

Busby, it appears, was accused of steal- 
ing seventy-five cents* worth of old iron 
from somebody, and the jury had foood 
him guilty. Busby was ordered to stand 
up and the judge, permitting a peculiarly 
bland smile to play upon his features, gaied 
tenderly at the prisoner, while he placed a 
small pinch of tobacco in his mouth, and 
then, drawing a long breath, he began : 

" George Washington Busby, you have 
been found guilty by a jury of your fellow 
countrymen " 

(Continued next month.) 



Patents for Typewriting Machines 

Issued from Dec. 8, 1896, to jan. 5, 1897, inclu- 
sive : 

572,535- Robert J. Fisher, of Athens, Tenn. 

572,737, 572,845. Charles W. Walker, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

573,801. Geo. C. Elliott, of Chicago. Ills. 

5731654. Harnsberger, A. E. and E. Wright, 
of Staunton, Va. 

573,472. M. G. Merritt, of Rome, N. Y. 

573,626. Chas. H. Shepard, of Ilion, N. Y. 

574,144. Felbel, J., of New York. 

573,868. Fisher, Robert J., of Athens, Tenn. 

574,159. H. W. Merritt, of Springfield, Mass. 

.574.175- Seamans, C. W., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Information regarding any of the above 
patents, or copies of the same, may be had 
upon application to Joseph L. Atkins, No. 900 
F Street, Washington, D. C, N. W., by 
whom this list is furnished. 



Miss Agnes G. Duggan has been ap- 
pointed court stenographer by Judge War- 
dell, at Worcester, Mass. 



Mr. Daniel Murphy has been appointed 
stenographer to Mayor Phelan, of San Fraa- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mr. Louis E. Loewenstein, of Troy, N. 
Y., has been appointed official stenographer 
for the county court of Rensselaer Couoty. 

Mr. W. p. Gregory, of the business col^ 
leges of Carbondale, Fa., and Newark, N 
J., has associated with himself, Messrs* 
McCloskey and Trainer. 

Mr. David Wolfe Brown sends us ad- 
vanced sheets of a book advertised in Thb 
Stenographer this month, which we feel 
sure will interest all and benefit many who 
read it. The first part, on ** Speed Secrets," 
is a complete exposition of that topic, and 
had it been read in advance by the tboo- 
sands who have paid $5.00 each to the 
quacks who claimed to be able to impart it, 
they would have saved their money and 
increased their speed. Look out for the 
book. 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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Shorthand Notes by the Editor. 
From David Wolfe Brown's New Book. 
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Shorthand at Home 

By Francis H. Hem per ley, Editor of '* The Stenographer,'^ 

La^t month we showed you how to write the 16 vowel signs in connection 
"witli the consonant P. 

We now illustrate the remaining consonant signs, and, for convenience, 
they will be shown in the second position in connection with the vowel sound 

e or a- 

FouR Straight Pairs of Stems. 



^P 






SF 



6V 



Fa 



Va 



Ya 



(. Wa ^- 



Four up stroke Stems. 



6K 



Ba \ Da j. Ja f, (ja 



Paired in Form, but not in Sound. 



eMp . 6Ng 



Four Curved Pairs of Stems. 

V^ 6Th -C es ) 6Sh y 

\^ 6Dh / «Z ) Zh y 

1 Dhy /^ Z a Y Zha ) 



^ ^^ Sh. -^ Ra-r^ H. ^ 



The student will note that, when standing alone L, is always written upward 
and eSb daumward, but when joined to other stems, L may be written down- 
' eSh upward. 
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R has two forms, the downstroke, called eR, and the upstroke, called Ra. 
Standing alone, Ra is distinguished from Cha by its greater slope. Ha is 
always written upward. Write the following words in shorthand. Key wiD 
be furnished next month. 

Ape, bay, eat, dough, chair, Joe, coy, ague, obey, Opie, abbey, fie, 
Effie, view, Eva, oath, thou, though, ace, Esau, ease, Zoo, show, ashy, lay, 
Ella, oar, aim, mew, Emma, own, Annie, yaw, woe, impy. 

A small circle represents the sound of s at the beginning of a word, and 
the sounds ^ or ^ at the middle or end of a word. If the word begins with a 
vowel sound, the first consonant sign must be a stroke^ and if a word ends with 
a vowel sound the last consonant sign must be a stroke. This rule applies to 
all brief consonant signs. 

A large circle represents the sounds of sos, sus, ses, sez, zes, zez. A 
small loop represents the sounds of st, zd. A large loop represents the sounds 
of str and sometimes sthr. A large loop cannot be advantageously used at 
the beginning of a word. 



Soap 



K 



Pose 



V 



Excess 



Spy 



\ 



Poses 



^ 



Sack 



Sob 



-\ 



Possesses 



\ 



Ask 



Soby 



^ 



Post 



\ 



Case 



Sight 



f 



Posts 



^ 



Casey 



• « V » • r • 



City 



•f 



Poster 



V 



Gauze 



Suit 



Sowed 



P 

-f 



Posters 



Stop 






Gauzy 



Rose 





Such 



/ 



Coast 



Rosy 



X) 



Sage 



Soak 



Sag 



/ 



% . r. 



Coaster 



Steak 



Sussex 



GLiuo 



Espy 



. Upset 



Discuss. 
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Stenographic Reminiscences. 

By a pupil of the Phonographic Class of 1894, 
. at the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

How dear to this heart are the signs of that 
shorthand, 
When some old-time word-sign presents 
them to view ! 
The '• en *' hook, the " in " hook, the two- 
sided "shun" hook, 
And every loved loop which stenography 
knew * 
The wide-spreading **ster'' and the "est" 
loop beside it, 
The rule that we learned when the '• lee " 
was an "ell ;*' 
The back of my Burnz book, how well I 
can see it, 
The rear of that black book where word- 
signs do dwell. * 
O, they were the teazers, those word-signs 
of magic, 
And many were mastered on trains of the 

The teacher who taught us we hail as a 
treasure ; 
For often at noon when the class was dis- 
missed, 
We found it the source of an exquisite plea- 
sure, 
That with patience untired she'd our dul- 
ness assist. 
Again and again how— with speed coming 
slowly — 
This patience I tried none but we two can 

tell; 
She knew every crinkle and crook of this 
shorthand 
And taught us to love it and love her as 
well. 
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No. 117 West Sixth Street, 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21, 1897. 

The Stenographer. 
38 South Sixth Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen —While perusing a copy of 
Harper* s Weekly for January nth, 1862, I 
noticed the following startling shorthand 
announcement, whicn is conclusive proof 
that the phonographic liar existed in the early 

'6o's : 

"PHONOGRAPHY. 

" Prof. Chien will send by express, on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, his new method. By it 
any person can learn to report a speech or 
sermon ailer one hours' study. It is so 
simple that a child ten years of age can 
learn it in a few minutes. 

"Address, Prof. Chien." 

This system was, no doubt, so "fast" 
that it got away from the would-be steno- 
graphers, and it is quite likely that we shall 
never reap the golden benefits of its boun- 
teous blessings. Respectfully yours, 

R. C. Adams. 



publifheF'l DepaFtmeni \ 



The New Standard Stenographer : 
L. V. Patterson, editor, Racine, Wis., de- 
voted to the interests of writers of McKee's 
New Standard Shorthand. 



« « 



The National Stenographer, Evans- 
ton, Ills. The January number contains a 
paper by Mr. Watson on his method of 
teaching shorthand. We notice that it is full 
of typographical errors and apparent omis- 
sion of words, but it is interesting, as all 
that Mr. Watson writes always is. 



« 
« • 



The Manual of Royal Shorthand, by 
Oliver McEwan, 33 W. State Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J. This system was originally pre- 
pared for the convenience of the Prince of 
Wale. Between the Pitmanic consonants, 
a small circle represents a, il, and a large 
circle represents o, aw, and the absence of 
a circle represents short ^ and \, Mr. Mc- 
Ewan will be glad to answer inquiries, 
either for books or for instruction. 



*** 



Boyd's Business Directory of Phila- 
delphia, for 1897, is just at hand. The in- 
formation it contains is absolutely reliable 
and up to date. Its characteristic features, 
such as partners, officers of corporations, 
private addresses, etc., make this directory 
unique among all the business directories of 
the country. It can be had from the pub- 
lishers, 234 S. 8th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



»*« 



Pitman's Shorthand Dictionary, by 
Sir Isaac Pitman, inventor of Phonography ; 
7th edition. Containing shorthand forms for 
55,000 words, and 5,000 proper names, in- 
cluding all the leading terms in Science, Art, 
and Literature that have come into general 
use in recent years, as well as new geo- 
graphical and other names. Published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, 
New York City, N. Y. 



* 



We have not, heretofore, done justice to 
the third edition of Mr. Dement's Pitmanic 
Shorthand, which is now perhaps one of 
the most valuable instruction books avail- 
able for the shorthand student. It covers 
the ground from the beginning to the end by 
easy but sure stages. There are 263 pages, 
crowded with interesting matter. We shall 
take pleasure in sending it, postage paid, 
anvwnere in the United States, bound in 
half morocco and muslin, upon the receipt 
of the price, I2.00. 
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Oilers for 1897. 

Tbis will be the fourteenth year since the 
establishment of the firm of Cushman & 
Denison. In all that time this firm has 
made a specialty of oil cans, and is now 
supplying almost the entire typewriter trade 
with that commodity. 

Not a year of the fourteen has passed 
without several improvements being added 
to their line of oilers. They have made a 
study of the subject of oil cans, and no de- 
tail is unimportant enough to escape the 
most careful attention. The result is that 
the 1897 " Perfect" is not only without an 
equal, but even a competitor, as a high- 
grade oiler. 

This oiler has won every test in competi- 
tion with other oilers, and was awarded a 
medal at Chicago in 1893, and at the Amer- 
ican Institute in 1896. The fact that, al- 
though more than twice the cost of ordinary 
oilers, it is used with the leading high-grade 
typewriters, is, perhaps, the strongest proof 
of its excellence. 

The ** Star " Oiler, a cheaper articie, is 
far ahead of the ordinary oil can. It is well 
made and second only to the " Perfect.*' 
In fact» were it not for the "Perfect" almost 
anyone would be satisfied with the" Star." 



♦ » 



Mr. Frank Rutherford, in an article 
which we have not space to print in full, re- 
ferring to our criticism of the prospectus of 
the Gregg System in the January number, 
says : " Mr. Pitman's signs for " Oh " and 
" he " are but a trifle smaller than the half 
length d, and, as a practical writer of Pit- 
man's system, of twenty years' experience, 
I am prepared to state positively that few, 
if any, writers can, in rapid writing, make 
the slightest distinction between such words 
as "did" and "he." The whole idea of 
the paragraph was to show, as stated, that 
the outlines for the words given, written out 
of position, in the Pitman system, are abso- 
lutely illegible, and there is no doubt that 
that is so." 

Mr, Rutherford also says the Gregg sys- 
tem has reporters In England and far off 
Australia who are as capable of taking an 
accurate note as Mr. David Wolfe Brown. 
He adds: "Without any boasting, I may 
say that I have taken references, done court 
reporting, on one occasion for twelve days 



in succession, reported sermons, lectures^ 
and meetings in this country with the Gregg 
system and produced transcripts that gave 
the greatest Satisfaction. If one man cao 
do that, why should not another? It is not 
every country that produces a Daniel, or a 
David, or even a Goliath. After all, what 
does speed in shorthand amount to ? Skilled 
orators like Gladstone, Depew or Bryan do 
not speak fast, but slowly and deliberately. 
I have reported Gladstone with the Gregg, 
as well as many other well known and pronh 
inent English politicians, but such men as 
these do not rattle off two or three hundred 
words a minute and then expect to get a 
good report. So, my dear Mr. Hemperky, 
the whole question does not amount to 
much. If a system is easy to learn, easy to 
write, and, above all, easy to transcribe, and 
answers every purpose both in commercial, 
political and reporting life, what more is 
needed? The Gregg system fulfills these 
requirements in every particular, and later 
on we will prove practically to you that ve 
have the men who can do anything required 
of them, so far as high and exaggerated 
bursts of speed are concerned. ' ' 



We regret that illness prevents Mr. An- 
drews from presenting the usual Graham 
Department this month. 

Judge Enoch Foster, of Rockland, 
Me., expects to indorse Miss Minta Powers 
as stenographer, during the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Knox County. 

Mr. J. A. Weber, Grand Rapids, Micfa.. 
gave an exhibition of rapid typewriting on 
the Densmore typewriter, at Lansing, Mich., 
showing a speed of 175 words per minuteon 
a memorized sentence, and an average of 
104 words per minute from dictation of 
Court reporting matter. The work of the 
machine was very satisfactory and demon- 
strated its right to be considered one of the 
"big five." 

Mr. Frank H. Bonnett, New Brighton, 
Pa., writes; " I have been thinking of pur- 
chasing an Anderson Shorthand Type- 
writer. Would you recommend such a 
movement, and can this machine do w^hat is 
claimed for it? 

Reply. — We have not seen the machine 
and are not able to answer the questions 
asked. If any of our readers have a practi- 
cal knowledge of its merits, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 



IN THINGS ESSENTIAL, UNITY; IN THINGS DOUBTFUL, LIBERTY; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY." 
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Shorthand Teachers' Association. 
First Session^ Monday ^ Dec, 28 th^ i8g6, 

HE department was called to or- 
der at 2 P. M., Monday, in Room 

'^^^^ 21 of the Metropolitan Business 

College, Chicago, III., by the 

Vice-President, Mrs. C. A. 

Faust, of Chicago, 111., the President, O. A. 

Whitmar, of LaPorte, Ind., being absent. 

The Secretary, Miss Flora Blair, of Chi- 
cago, being absent, the Chairman appointed 
Miss Hattie L. Cook, of Cedar Rapids, 
Secretary pro tefn, M. J. Reutz, Chairman 
of Ej.ecutive Committee, reported the 
work of the committee in preparing the 
programme and taking other steps to make 
the meeting of the association both pleasant 
and profitable. 

The subject *' Shorthand, — System and 
Method of Instruction,'' was presented in a 
paper by D. Kimball, of Chicago. The 
paper contained many helpful suggestions, 
and was discussed by Mr. H. G. Healey, of 
Cedar Rapids ; Mr. Isaac S. Dement, of 
Chicago ; Mr. Chas. Miller, of New York ; 
Mr. M.J. Reutz, of Elgin, 111.; Mr.Farham, 
of Chicago, and others. 

The second paper of the afternoon was 
presented by F. M. Van Antwerp, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., under the caption, ''Shorthand 
as a Mental Discipline." The discussion of 
this paper was led by D. Kimball, of Chi- 
cago, followed by Mr. Miller, Mr. Guest, of 
Milwaukee, and others. 

Department adjourned to meet in the 
general session of the Federation. 

Second SessioUy Tuesday A, M,^ Dec. 2gth^ 

j8g6. 

The session opened at 9.30 A. M., Mrs. 
C. A. Faust in the Chair. The topic, 
•• Methods of Teaching Shorthand," by W. 



J. Durand, of the West Side Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, was presented in a most able 
manner. The discussion of this paper was 
led by Mr. Kitt, of the Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Chicago, followed by Mr. 
Chas. M. Miller, of New York; Mr. Dement, 
of Chicago ; Mr. Healey, of Cedar Rapids ; 
Mr. C. M. Bartlett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
others. 

The next paper of the morning session 
was ** The Value of Word Signs, and How 
to Teach Them," presented by Mr. H. J. 
Healey, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This paper 
was discussed by Mr. Chas. T. Piatt, of 
Evanston, 111. ; Mr. Dement, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Faust, and others. 

It was moved by Mr. H. G. Healey, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that a committee of 
three be appointed to confer with similar 
committees from other sections in regard to 
teaching penmanship to shorthand pupils, 
the best movement to be used, etc. The 
committee appointed by the Chair was as 
follows : H. G. Healey, J. W. Durand, 
Isaac S. Dement. 

In the absence of our President, it was 
moved by J. W. Durand that some member 
be appointed to represent the Shorthand 
section at the general meeting. The motion 
carried, and Mr. Isaac S. Dement was ap- 
pointed. 

Tuesday P. M., Dec, 29th, 1896, 

The afternoon session was called to order 
by the Chair. A call for railway certificates 
to be given to Treasurer. The Chairman 
urged all present to register who desired to 
become members of the department, and 
to secure badges. 

"The Watson Method of Teaching Short- 
hand," by John Watson, of Baltimore, was 
presented by W. R. Smith, of the Ferris In- 
dustrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. The 
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paper was discussed by Mr. Healey, Chas. 
L. Piatt, G. M. Guest, W. J. Durand, I. S. 
Dement, B. A. Farnham, Chas. M, Miller, 
W. R. Smith, and others. 

The topic, "Muscle and Bram as Applied 
to Shorthand,'* was presented by Isaac S. 
Dement, of Chicago. This paper took up 
the subject of the movement to be used in 
writing shorthand, and was listened to by 
the committee from the Penmanship section. 
The visiting gentlemen were W. J. Kings- 
ley, J. F. Fish and C. N. Crandle. The dis- 
cussion of this paper was general, and the 
following resolution, presented by Mr. H. 
G. Healey, was adopted : 

^^ Resolved^ That we, as an association, 
maintain that shorthand requires a distinct 
movement, and that the usual method of 
teaching longhand writing is not conducive 
to the development of ease and facility in 
writing shorthand, but that it is diametri- 
cally opposed to the same. 

''Secondly, That our teachers of pen- 
manship should teach writers the combined 
movement." 

Wednesday Morfiing^ Dec. joth^ j8g6. 

Meeting called to order by the Chair, and 
proceeded at once to the programme. Mr. 
G. A. Hawkins, of Leon, Iowa, prepared a 
paper on the subject, "Association in the 
Shorthand Profession ; Necessities for and 
Advantages of." Mr. Hawkins was not 
present, but the paper was read by Mr. 
Isaac S. Dement, and followed by a very 
interesting discussion, led by Mr. G. M. 
Guest, of Milwaukee: Mr. Ruetz, Mr. 
Durand, Mr. Healey and Mr. Smith. 

A motion by W. J. Durand, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to determine 
upon some periodical to represent the 
Shorthand Teachers' Association, to be its 
official organ, and that the committee report 
through all leading shorthand magazines 
and by mail to the different members of the 
organization as to what paper was deter- 
mined upon. Committee appointed as fol- 
lows : H. G. Healey, Chas. M. Miller, W. 
R. Smith. 

Second paper, " When Should the Study 
of Shorthand be Commenced?" by Dr. 
Rudolph Tombo, of New York, N. Y , was 
read by M. J. Reutz, of Elgin. The discus-, 
sion of this paper and a general discus- 
sion regarding class examination, etc., very 



lively and profitable, consumed the time 
until noon. 

Wednesday Aftetnoofi. 

Session opened at 2 P. M., with Vice- 
President in the Chair. A call was given 
for one of our members to be appointed to 
meet with Auditing Committee, and M. J. 
Reutz was appointed. 

The first paper, "The Educational V^alue 
of a Course in Shorthand," was presented 
by J. E. Christy, of Chicago. This paper 
was discussed by W. J. Durand, H. G. 
Healey, F. M. Van Antwerp. 

Paper, "Method in Teaching Typewrit- 
ity," by Bates Torry, of Boston, was read 
by Miss Hattie Cook, of Cedar Rapids, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Healey, Mr. Durand, j. E. 
Christy, and others. 

Motion by I. S. Dement to postpone dis- 
cussions and reading of the next paper 
until after election of officers, etc., carried. 

Motion to suspend rules and elect officers 
by acclamation was carried, and the officers 
elected were as follows : Isaac S. Dement, 
of Chicago, President ; H. G. Healey. of 
Cedar Rapids, Vice-President ; W. J. Du- 
rand, of the West Side Business Collie, 
Chicago, Secretarj'. 

President Dement was called to the Chair, 
and appointed the following Executive Com- 
mittee for 1897 : W. R. Smith, Big Rapids, 
Mich.; Chas. M. Miller, of New York City, 
and Hatlie L. Cook, of Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to 
make a full report of the meeting, and that 
copies of the same be sent to all the lead- 
ing shorthand magazines and penmansh^> 

papers. 

Hattie L. Cook, 

Secretary pro Urn. 



Mr. Frederick W. Gnichtel will carry 
on the business of shorthand and tj-pe- 
writing in his offices in the Scott Building, 
Trenton, N. J., which has heretofore been 
controlled by the firms of Knight & Gnich- 
tel and Knight, Gnichtel & Adams. 

Mr. Warren E. Doan and E. E. Duden 
have been appointed stenographers in the 
Superior Court of Sacramento, CaK In the 
examination, Mr. Dean wrote at the rate of 
225 words, and Mr. Duden at the rate of 190 
words per minute. 
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Shorthand in Journalism— Concluded. 
Bv David Wolfe Brown, 

Official Reporter, U. S. House of >• epresentativcs. 
THE NEWSPAPER ''INTERVIEW.'* 

HE value of shorthand in that im- 
cS^ ' portant branch of newspaper 
work interviewing — is conceded. 
•* Interviewing/' says a thor- 
oughly informed newspaper man 
(George H. Harries, late of The Even- 
in§r ^/flr of Washington) " affords the news- 
paper stenographer the broadest field in 
modem journalism. There his minute ac- 
curacy is appreciated. Many of the greater 
correspondents are accompanied by stenog- 
raphers when they interview any man of 
prominence who they expect will talk at 
considerable length. In some cases nobody 
but a stenographer can do the conver- 
sation justice." 

Of course, if the correspondent instead 
of being *• accompanied by a stenographer," 
is able to act as his own shorthand writer, 
one man does the work which would other- 
wise require two ; the business in hand 'is 
vastly facilitated ; and the value of the news- 
paper man is thereby greatly enhanced. On 
this point an experienced writer for the press, 
Mr. R. M. Tut tie, tells his experience in 
The Writer: **I want to say a word as to 
the value of shorthand in journalism. Five 
years ago, when on the staff of the Minnea- 
polis Tribune^ I was detailed to interview a 
number of bank officials on a financial ques- 
tion that was of immediate public interest. 
I went to Mr. Sidle, the president of the 
First National Bank. 'I haven't anything 
to say, ' was his greeting ; * You reporters 
always get me saying things that I never 
say, and I am too busy, anyway.' ' But,' 
I replied, * / will take down in shorthand 
what you say, and read to you what I have 
written and what I will print.' 'Oh, you 
write shorthand?' queried the gentleman. 
'That's a horse of another color. All 
right, go ahead. The trouble is that state- 
ments on financial or any other somewhat 
obstruse matters, when filtered through the 
mind of an ordinary northwestern reporter, 
come out pretty queer stuff. But you 
write shorthand, and this is what I have to 
say.' Then Mr. Sidle gave me what I 
wanted, and ever afterward he and I were 
the best of friends. In those days I was 
the only shorthand writer on the Tribune, 



and I found it of the greatest value to me. 
Not only did I command a higher salary ybr 
my shorthand, but I had the best assign- 
ments. If there was a party of railroad men 
who were going on a pleasant jaunt, I was 
sure to get the trip, if there was any inter- 
viewing to be done. The fact is that the 
shorthand reporter has all that the long- 
hand writer has, and something more." 

WHO ORIGINATED THE INTERVIEW? 

It must not be forgotten that the art of 
** interviewing" for newspaper purposes 
was originated less than thirty years ago by 
an accomplished stenographer who knew 
how to make his shorthand an auxiliary in 
his newspaper work. Here is the story as 
told by . the Commercial Advertiser : 

''Joseph B. McCullagh, the well known 
editor of the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, one 
of the most prosperous newspapers in the 
West, was the pioneer in interviewing, now 
so popular a feature of journalism every- 
where. He was then the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Democrat (before the 
Globe had been started) during the Admin- 
istration of Andrew Johnson. He went to 
the President to learn about his policy ; was 
cordially welcomed and received all the de- 
tails. He then carefully wrote them out 
from his stenographic notes, read them to 
the President (who entirely approved the 
report), and sent his letter to St. Louis for 
publication. This was the first regular in- 
terview on record ; and it was, it must be 
admitted, interviewing of a high and entirely 
legitimate order." 

THE IDEAL NSWSPAPBR STENOGRAPHER. 

In furnishing to the press a newsy, read- 
able, comprehensive, yet not too cumbrous 
report of the proceedings of Congress, the 
value of stenography in the hands of a man 
who knows how to use it judiciously for 
newspaper purposes, is preeminently shown. 
The following just estimate of the skill and 
intelligence displayed in this kind of work 
is from the pen of a thoroughly experienced 
newspaper man already referred to, Mr. 
Geo. H. Harries: "Perhaps there could 
not easily be found two more satisfactory 
representatives of the ideal type of news- 
paper stenographer than the Associated 
Press reporters in the Senate and House — 
father and son. It is essential that the flow 
of copy from the reporter's table to the tele- 
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graph wire be as even and rapid as human 
energy can make it. To make this so, 
brings into play a combined talent which is 
worth a little study. With judgment that 
rarely errs, these gentlemen (who use the 
old fashioned shorthand of half a century 
ago) do work that would upset the best of 
stenographers who is simply a stenographer. 
One of them will be writing out longhand 
-copy for the operator when a member 
breaks in with something particularly choice 
in the line of Congressional news. He talks, 
it may be for an hour, but under no circum- 
stances does the reporter take all that has 
been said. As a rule he writes a longhand 
synopsis. But there will be times when his 
4>encil will be moved to his note tablet, and 
on that will he take in shorthaad until his 
•news-sense tells him to stop. It is this 
ability to alternate — this fine discrimination 
to know what is wanted in full and what is 
«iot — that mikes the successful newspaper 
stenographer such a valuable man.'' 

Of the two gentlemen, '* father and son," 
referred to in the foregoing paragraph the 
younger (Mr. Charles J. Hayes) has since 
<lied in the prime of life, though not too 
soon to have made an enviable record by 
bis bright talents and attractive personal 
<iualities. His father, Mr. Henry G. Hayes, 
is still in harness, enjoying in his very ef- 
ficient daily work the respect and esteem of 
a wide circle of friends. 

THE NEWSPAPER STENOGRAPHER TOO 

POORLY PAID. 

While a facile command of shorthand is 
tio doubt highly useful in newspaper work 
and a potent aid to anyone whose tastes 
and ambitions make the life of a journalist 
congenial, the man or woman whose aim is 
Co practice stenography as a profession, and 
to reach therein a high order of excellence, 
makes a sad mistake in accepting any per- 
manent newspaper engagement. A news- 
paper office gives at best but occasional op- 
portunities for the exercise of shorthand 
skill ; and its exacting duties allow no time 
for pursuing those special studies in which 
the professional stenographer should be 
proficient. As a stenographer, the attach^ 
of a newspaper office will more probably 
retrograde than advance ; and if he gains 
shorthand skill where there is so much dan- 
ger of losing it, that skill would earn its 
best reward in such regular shorthand work 



as a newspaper engagement allows him no 
chance to undertake. While there are a 
few newspaper positions in which talents 
like those of Mr. Hayes are well rewarded, 
it is no doubt true, as that thoroughly ac- 
complished reporter, Mr. Frederic Irland, 
has wisely said, in a contribution to The 
Writer, that the stenographic skill which fits 
a man for stenographic work as a profession 
is generally two or three times better com- 
pensated in the court room than in the 
newspaper office. Mr. Irland goes on to 
say : '*That is why the really good stenog- 
rapher, who can make use of his shorthand 
in newspaper work, graduates from the city 
staff of the metropolitan daily into the bet- 
ter-paid work of preserving a perfect record 
of what is said in court." 

AN editor's advice. 

Mr. Allen For man, editor of the Journal- 
ist of New York, discussed in an interview 
sometime ago the subject of newspaper 
work and its remuneration. In remarks 
which may appropriately close this essay he 
stated that the rank and file, outside of 
special writers, on the New York papers, 
receive from lo to 15 dollars a week, and 
in exceptional cases 20 dollars. ''$25 a 
week,** he said ** is paid by two of the lead- 
ing dailies of Philadelphia." The inter- 
view continues thus : 

** What are the working hours of the $15 
a week men?** 

" As a rule from 12 noon to half past one 
the following morning on daily papers." 

*' From your experience in the newspaper 
business, would you advise any stenographer 
who IS doing fairly well in a mercantile po- 
sition to abandon it for one with a news- 
paper?" 

** The newspaper office offers no induce- 
ments to a thoroughly competent stenogra- 
pher. The case is different with a mercan- 
tile position ; for in such places an indus- 
trious and faithful worker stands a good 
chance of being promoted. We have num- 
erous instances of shorthand men in business 
life who have risen to places of trust and 
correspondingly large salaries. ♦ * * 
Those newspaper men who earn the large 
incomes ranging from five to ten thousand 
dollars yearly, are not reporters. They are 
special writers and correspondents. * * * 
I venture to say that not one of those well- 
known writers ever wrote a line of short- 
hand.** 
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From Reporting to the Law. 

IT SMACKS somewhat of repetition to 
speak of the admission to the practice 
of law of Messrs. Frank H. Burt and 
George Zollinger, reference to which is made 
elsewhere in this department. The incident, 
however, revives pleasant memories of sim- 
ilar events in the lives of many stenograph- 
ers whose names will occur to the reader. 
And what should be more natural than that 
the law stenographer who has worked long 
and faithfully m his profession should finally 
pass to the bar ? Not that I assert that to 
be the intention of the gentlemen named 
above. While I have no information on 
that subject, it may not be unreasonable to 
assume that they, like others of their pro- 
fession, will, sometime in the future, devote 
their attention to the wider field which the 
law offers to their active brains. 

The experience of the law stenographer 
is particularly calculated to prepare him for 
the trial of causes in court. Probably no 
other court official, except a supreme court 
judge, has to do with so large a num- 
ber of trials of all kinds, civil and criminal, 
embracing such widely differing questions 
of law and of fact and involving the applica- 
tion of so many of the rules of evidence as 
the court stenographer. An official court 
stenographer of any of the judicial districts 
of the State of New York will report in one 
month more cases thari the average country 
lawyer will try in a whole year. 

Like the student of music, painting or 
sculpture who seeks instruction in those 
arts in the studios of its past masters, the 
court stenographer, who intends to become 
a lawyer, sits daily at the feet of his in- 
structors in the forum, and is there taught 
to apply the principles of the law to the 
practical affairs of life. 

Considered from this standpoint, it is rot 
strange that so many law stenographers be- 
come practicing lawyers. 



The usual article upon "Objections, Mo- 
tions, etc.." is omitted this month, with the 
n of continuing the same in the next 



Mr. AlbhrtM. Baker, 518 Cottage Ave- 
nue, Piqua, O., is engaged as stenographer 
with The Leonard Daniels Co., of that 



"Mr. Frank H. Burt, of Charlesbank 
road, who has been for nearly eleven years 
one of the official stenographers of the 
Superior Court, has passed the examination 
for admission to the bar, and was admitted 
to-day to practice as an attorney and coun- 
sellor-at-law in the coirts of the Common- 
wealth."— A'(r:"toa(.Wa«.) Graphic. 

I HAVE received the prospectus of what 
should be a most valuable book for students 
and young practitioners, "The Factors of 
Shorthand Speed ; or, fiow to Become a 
Stenographic Expert," by the well-known 
Congressional reporter, Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown. Mr. B.'s forthcomins; book will be 
anxiously awaited by the profession. 

"GaoRQB Zollinger, the efficient and 
popular court stenographer for this judicial 
circuit, passed a very creditable and suc- 
cessful examination for admission to the 
bar last Saturday. Mr. Zollinger is one of 
Central Missouri's most worthy and deserv- 
ing younK men, and gives promise of rising 
to that plane in his profession where Mr. 
Webster said there was plenty of room — at 
the u-p."—Tke BoonevilU \Mo.) Weekly 
Advertiser. 

In an article in the last January number 
of McOure'i Magazine, entitled, "The 
Martha Washington Case," tried at Colum- 
bus, O., in 1853, it is stated that the first 
stenographer in a western court served in 
that case. A correspondent alluding to this 
writes me; " Is this really the case? Ifso, 
was the stenographer Longley or (Benn) 
Pitman?" I do not know except that it 
could not have been Mr. Benn Pitman, as 
the latter, in an article recently published, 
stated that " the first professional job I ac- 
cepted was in 's7 in reporting a reaping and 
mowing machine case, before the <iupreme 
court of Ohio." Someone please inform 
my correspondent who reported the Martha 
Washington case. 
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Legal Terms. 

In the column below upon the left will be found words, terms, etc., applicable to the 
plaintiflf 's side of a case ; in the middle column those used in reference to the plaintiff 
or defendant, while those in the column to the right are appropriate to the defendant's 
side of a case. As far as practicable, they are arranged in the order in which they occur in 
judicial procedure. 



Plaintiflf. 

Summons. 

Complaint. 

Cause of action. 

Demurrer to answer. 

Demurrer to counter-claim. 

Reply. 

Plaintiff's bill of costs. 

Plaintiff's disbursements. 

NOTES. 

A person who commences 
an action is the plaintiff. 
An action is commenced 
by service of a summons, 
with or without a com- 
plaint. The complaint 
sets forth the cause or 
causes of action for 
which the suit is brought. 
Plaintiff may demur to 
defendant's answer, or to 
a counter-claim therein set 
forth, or may reply to 
such counter-claim. If 
plaintiff wins the suit, he 
is entitled to recover costs 
and disbursements. 



Attorney. 

Action. 

Counsel. 

Counsellor. 

Pleading. 

Motion. 

Prayer for judgment. 

Bill of particulars. 

Joinder of issue. 

Notice of motion. 

Allegation. 

Affidavit. 

Averment. 

Order. 

Admission. 

Stipulation. 

Note of issue. 

Issue of fact. 

Issue of law. 

Notice of trial. 

Referee. 

Reference. 

Trial. 

Trial of issue of fact. 

Trial of issue of law. 

Verdict, 
udgment. 
udgment creditor, 
udgmrnt debtor. 
£ntry of judgment. 

Judgment roll. 

Docket of judgment. 

Execution. 

Execution against property. 

Execution against the per- 
son. 

Proceedings in aid of execu- 
tion. 

Proceedings supplementary 
to execution. 

Return of execution. 

Return of execution 
fied. 

Execution returned ftu//a 
dona. (Latin — meaning 
** no good.") 



Defendant. 

Demurrer to complaint. 

Answer. 

Counter-claim. 

Defendant's bill of costs. 

Defendant's disbursements. 

Defense. 

NOTES. 

A defendant against whom 
an action is commenced 
may demur to the com- 
plaint, or may answer the 
complaint, or may admit 
it and make a counter- 
claim to the cause of action 
therein contained. By so 
doing the defendant in- 
terposes a defense to the 
action, which, if success- 
ful, entitles him to recover 
costs and disbursements 
against the plaintiff. 



Notes. — Continued. 

Mr. James H. Doodburn, of Newville, 
Penna., combines the business of iasurance 
with stenography. 

"If Capt. Anthony S. Woods, Chief of 
the Long Island City police force, does not 
lose his official head he may thank a chance 
bottle of ink. It happened that the bottle 
stood on a desk whereon lay the manuscript 
of the stenographer's minutes taken during 
the many yearings upon the charges made 



against him by Mayor Gleason and others. 
In this single and solitary copy there were 
671 pages, and when the ink bottle toppled 
over upon them, each and every page was 
irretrievably blotted. 

"According to able legal authority, this 
will end the trial inasmuch as there is no 
other existing copy of the testimony. In all 
probability Capt. Woods will be restored, 
as even Long Island City is in no mood to 
go through the trial again." — A^ew York 
IVor/d. 

H. W. Thorne. 



Talks on Teaching — No. 8. 

IN the August (1896) number, Mr. H. L. 
Andrews, in anticipation of these artieleK, 
says; " If brother Watson can aid me in 
handling a school averaging three hundred 
pupils a year, more thoroughly, and with a 
saving of time both for teacher and pupil, 
1 will be deeply greteful." Since then I 
have substantially stated my case, so that 
teachers ought now to be able to judge with 
more or less accuracy what the method will 
do and what it will not do. From Mr. An- 
drews' proposition the words "more thor- 
oughly " might as well be stricken out, for 
it is clear that a teacher may be as thorough- 
going as any other and yet employ a very 
poor method. I have not given much 
thought to "saving time for the teacher;" 
he must keep his hours, I suppose, and do 
his duty, be the pupils few or many. If 
"handling" a school means managing a, 
then 1 would say that there is not much of 
that needed where pupils are taught how to 
set themselves to work, and to realize that 
if they don't work, they will quickly get 
left; if, on the other hand, it implies skill 
on the part of the teacher, that talent would 
be wasted in a school where the necessary 
knowledge is served uplike cooked victuals, 
all ready for the consumer. 

I have DO idea as to how many of his 
flock Mr. Andrews teaches single-handed, 
aitd have not been favored with the desired 
information. The remaining point is "the 
saving of time to the pupil;" or, as ! would 
prefer to put it, giving him facilities to make 
the greatest possible advance in a given 
lime ; and here, at least, I can safely count 
on a fair share of the promised gratitude of 
brother Andrews. Let us recapitulate a 
hit: (i) Time, and plenty ol it, too, is saved 
by teaching reporting direct ; (a) by having 
the pupil abstain from reading until he can 



read well , (3) by advising or coaxing him 
[if need be), to read no more shorthand 
than he means to transcribe; (4) by dis- 
countenancing the needless repetition of 
shorthand exercises, and the re-writing of 
transcripts ; (5) by furnishing the pupil with 
a liberal supply of enlarged, tracing short- 
hand keys, than which nothing will advance 
him more rapidly, and which is almost 
equivalent to continuous individual instruc- 
tion ; (6) by freeing him from the thraldom 
of class-teaching, thereby allowing bright 
and dull beginners to part company and 
keep apart from the first day. 

There is nothing more serious than the 
necessary re-arranging of Manuals to pre- 
vent the introduction of all of these re- 
forms into schools of any size, and most of 
them can be used without touching the 
text-book. There is just one thing that 
large schools cannot do quite so well as the 
smaller ones, and which the latter do welt as 
is done in private teaching — I allude to the 
crowning feature of dictation from the start. 
The prevailing plan of beginning dictation 
at the end of the second or third month, is 
as poor as can be. This cheap dictation is 
only fit for finished pupils bent on verbatim 
work. What is wanted for learners Is a lit- 
tle individual dictation daily; or, if that can- 
not be afforded, every second or third day, 
varying this with dictation to groups of six 
or less who may be nearly equally matched. 
If teachers only knew the wonderful effect 
of this on the pupil's progress, they would 
do all that is reasonable in this direction. 
But the privilege is particularly liable to 
abuse. Pupils quickly feel the advantage 
of it and come to expect an undue share of 
the teacher's time and all as a matter of 
course ; it then becomes an imposition and 
and must be resisted. The most that a 
teacher can be expected to do is to test pu- 
pils separately as often as possible to see 
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that they are learning with accuracy,* and 
then dictate to them in groups as opportun- 
ity may offer. 

Mr. Piatt's concluding remarks on the 
reading of notes (page lo), unless further 
explained, cannot help but convey a false 
impression. ' ' A proper amount of reading, ' ' 
says he, is favored by all teachers, although 
"some disguise it in one way and some in 
another." What is here called a " proper " 
amount is, in reality, sl prodigious amount ; 
and, so far from the practice being "dis- 
guised," teachers have until now vied with 
each other in urging the necessity ot spend- 
ing much time in tnat superfluous pastime. 
I believe I still stand alone m testilymg to 
the fact that in much writing the abiUty to 
read is simultaneously acquired, and that, 
too, whether the tracing i recommend is in- 
dulged in or not. 

This article doubles the number originally 
intended and 1 must be done, it is now in 
order for some teacher to tell us how many 
pupils can be taught and taught well single- 
handed ; happily for my pupils I have never 
had enough of them to enable me to decide 
that question. There must be a point be- 
yond which pupils get scant justice ; in any 
event their interests should not be allowed 
to suffer. 

Nothing but the high reputation of Isaac 
Pitman's Phonography, and the many years' 
immunity from competition it originally en- 
joyed saves it from serious decline in lavor 
of systems that are good enough for practi- 
cal use and are much more easily acquired 
than phonography as traditionally taught. 
By a master stroke he can change all this if 
he will ; I say it modestly but fearlessly. 
May he live long enough to be convinced 
that the corresponding style is an insuper- 
able barrier to progress ; Ma/ out of the 
way other necessary innovations will fol- 
low as naturally as day succeeds night. 

[Mr. Pitman was alive when the above 
was written, but I think it best to let it 
stand.] 

A closing word about the method. It is 
safe to say that if a pupil with our facilities 
cannot learn shorthand he cannot learn it at 
all, but as in many things else, the advan- 
tages are greatest to those who are best 
prepared mentally to profit by them. Quite 
often I have had as pupilsgood penmen who 
could write, and write well, from 80 to 100 
words a minute almost from the start, by 
which I mean that whatever they could 
write in shorthand was written at that rate. 
When this advantage is supplemented by a 
g:ood memory and good scholarship, the 
rapidity with which one learns by this meth- 
od is so astounding that it can onlv be fitly 
described as taking Phonography by sioi m. 

John VVatson, 
I E. Fayette St., Balto., Md. 



Opportunities for Improvement. 

I am aware of the fact that I have better 
opportunities for becoming an expert sten- 
ographer than a great many others wbo 
have undertaken to solve the mysteries of 
the winged art, but one reason is I go hunt- 
ing them, and do not wait for them to come 
to me. 

Last September, I rented an office in a 
law building containing about fifty offices. 
All these offices, with but two or three ex- 
ceptions, are occupied by lawyers, a large 
majority of whom get their stenographk 
work done outside of their own offices. As 

1 am the only public stenographer in the 
building, I get the greater part ot this work, 
besides some outside of the building. 

There are three young ladies studying 
with me, and we all make it our aim to help 
each other and every one else all we can. 
As a result — although we are kept busy all 
the time — we find that whenever we need 
any help from any one else, we always get 
far more than we ask for. 

I am studying law, with the determination 
of becoming a law stenographer. 1 have a 
number of books which give a great many 
good points on different kinds of legal mat- 
ter, which, with all the back numbers of The 
Stenographer since March, 1895, are al- 
ways kept close at hand for reference. Be- 
sides these helps, I often receive valuable 
suggestions from many of my customers, 
which I never fail to make note of. 

It has become known by a large number 
of people in different parts of the city, that 
we four young ladies are banded together 
for the purpose of helping each other to be- 
come expert stenographers and each of 
these people are giving a helping hand by 
lending us books, giving us words of advice 
and encouragement, or any information that 
lies in their power. 

My advice to all young stenographers wbo 
wish to become experts is for two, three or 
more of them to get together under a good 
leader, or one of them act as leader, and 
map out a course of study, as we are doing, 
and if they will let their friends know that 
they are trying to improve themselves, they 
will be surprised at the amount of help they 
will receive. By adopting this method, 
they can help others as well as themselves 
and be at very little expense. 

Should any one wish to join us we will be 
glad to receive them if they come with the 
determination of doing hard, effective work. 
We will also receive any who wish to begin 
the study of the art at a private school. 

Any one wishing information as to the 
course of study we are following will receive 
it by addressing 

Etta Morrison, 
98 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa- 
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Ida E. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
The Strnooraphbr. 




Dictaters — Ideal and Real. 

THE ideal dictater is one that pos- 
sesses saintly qualities, — a Lord 
Chesterfield, who is never known 
to look cross or spi*ak sharply, and who, in 
fine, meets fully the most exacting require- 
ments of his stenographer — being all her 
fancy pictures and heart desires ; a creature 
too good for earth — whose life, if he ex- 
isted at all, would be about as brief as that 
of the •* ideal typewriter." We are told **the 
good die young ! ** 

All of this is an impossible state of things 
in a work-a-day world like ours, where the 
practical is pushing out the idyllic, and the 
day dreamer, or casile builder, is rudely 
jostled by the matter-of-fact seeker after 
success. Hence, it is the real dictater that 
we shall consider at this time. We think, 
after a long acquaintance with him, that he 
means well ; and though he is not, and 
never can be, a hero to his stenographer, he 
might be worse. The true stenographer 
expects from him, and generally receives, 
all the courtesy that a gentleman owes a 
lady ; and if, in the press of business, he oc- 
casionally lacks consideration, or appears 
irritable, we should not censure him too 
severely, but take the average of his attitude 
towards her and his treatment of her. She, 
of all others, is in an excellent position to 
note his virtues and his faults ; and at this 
point we cannot resist the remark that 
whenever a stenographer accepts an offer 
of marriage from her dictater or employer, 
as the funny editor would have us believe 
often happens, she is paying him the high- 
est compliment possible, for she has surely 
reached her decision to accept him deliber- 
ately and with full knowledge of her fate ; 
"with all his faults she loves him still ! ** 

A dictater, in points of consideration, 
bearing and courtesy generally, is very 
much what his stenographer makes him ; if 



he be disposed to treat her with scant cour- 
tesy, and she appears to be indifferent to it, 
there will be neither disposition nor incen- 
tive on his part to alter his attitude ; but in 
all of our career we have yet to be apprised 
of a stenographer with lady- like instincts 
and proper bearing being subjected to any- 
thing but consideration and courtesy on the 
part of an employer or dictater, whether 
that man has had the reputation of being a 
boor outside of the office or not. There are 
certain rights due both the dictater and the 
stenographer, which ought to be recognized 
by each ; although, if disregarded by one, 
and borne by the other, the only one upon 
whom reflection can be cast is she who 
calmly accepts the slight or imposition with- 
out judicious protest ; quiet firmness on the 
part of the stenographer in maintaining a 
stand will usually attain the end in view 
and establish a feeling of mutual respect^ 
which, after all, is the thing to be desired in 
the stenographer's relation to her employer. 

It will not make us any happier to decry our 
employer or refuse to give him the benefit of 
the doubt in the various situations in which 
we are associated. A stenographer is so inti- 
mately connected vith the most important 
phases of an employer's business life, that 
she cannot help exerting an influence upon 
him — strong or weak — good or bad — as 
she will. If, after an experience with sev- 
eral feminine stenographers, he has a poor 
opinion of them in the abstract, we may 
take for granted that, while his own person- 
ality is somewhat at fault, there is certainly 
more or less reflection upon these particular 
stenographers' representation of our noble 
profession. 

Let us set our dictaters a good example 
of courtesy, consideration and bearing, and 
we may rest assured that it will not be lost 
upon them. 

We have been favored with two first-class 
papers, having **The Dictator" as their 
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theme, but much as we should like to have 
one or both appear this month, they are 

crowded out, and now form a " pleasure in 
anticipation.'' 

How Many Women Stenographei^ 
Are There in the United States ? 



To this oft-repeated query v 



a general i 
reported only seven » 
in the United States ; 
ceeds 100,000, and " ! 
this great army of won 
so comparatively new 



The census of 1870 
imen stenographers 
low the number ex- 
ill they come." Of 
sn workers in a field 

a large proportion 
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The subject of this sketch, wliose por- 
trait is presented on this page, is Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Women 
Stenographers. By birlh and education she 
is a Kansas girl, but has resided for the last 
four years in Chicago. She has, during her 
business career, filled several positions of a 
most exacting nature, all of them with 
credit to herself and her sex ; first as a 
school teacher, during which time she 
studied shorthand ; next as enrolling clerk 
of the Kansas Senate ; then as Commis- 
sioner of the United States Court of Claims ; 
and, on leaving Kansas for Chicago, con- 
nected herself with a medical journal, act- 



ing in the double capacity of correspODdeni 
and proofreader for the first six months, 
thereby gaining a knowledge of medical 
terms. Her whole time is now devoted 10 
this journal ; she has charge of it from con- 
tributions to finished publication. Although 
Miss McLaughlin now does no shorthand 
work, she advocates it as a stepping-stoM 
to something better in business life. She is 
a warm friend to struggling women, and 
her cheery, helpful words and shining ex- 
ample have given hope and courage to 
many disheartened girls. The National 
Association is to be congratulated upon 
having such a representative woman for iu 
President ; and with a career like hen 
before us, we can well take courage and 
believe that women in shorthand, and al 
along thr line, are progressing and takloi 
their rightful place by the side of their 
brothers in all that tends to true advaitn- 
ment and right living. 

••• 

Notes Prom the Field. 

Queen Victoria has announced her in- 
tention of personally dictating and revisine 
a biography of herself during the present 
year, 

Thb Russian Czarina is of a practical turn 
of mind, and usesthe typewriter with facilitj. 
The frame of her machine is inlaid wiih 
mother-of-pearl, and the bars are of gold. 

Lauv Henry Somerset employs two 
secretaries, who are busy ten hours a day 
in replying to her correspondence, and who 
have to be diligent, then, to keep it in 
bounds. Her friend, Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, of W. C. T. U. fame, also keeps two 
stenographers at work. 

The Civil Service Commission recently 
advertised to fill a {1,500 vacancy in the 
Adjutant General's office, requiiing knowl- 
edge of live modern languages, Ivpewriting 
in these languages, proofreading, librar)- 
methods and other qualifications. Miss 
Maud Stainaker, of Washington, D. C, a 
lady ol^ unexceptional character and ac- 
complishments, was the only person who 
passed the examination, and was duly certi- 
fied for the position ; but the appoiotment 
has been rejected, on the ground that the 
Department does not desire to have a 
woman in the place. Comment is unneces- 
sary. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Italian Adaptations. 
* ^^ LAPIRA, of H. M.'s Superior 
P^^ Courts, Valetta, Malta, writes as 
follows : 

(a) Is there any other adaptation to the 
Italian language besides Francine's, based 
on Pitman's Phonography ? 

{d) How do reporters in America manage 
who have to take down speakers in Italian P 

{c) Is there any phonographic periodical 
in Italian published in America ? 

Mr. Lapira says: "At the government 
council here, where some of the speakers 
speak in English and others in Italian, the 
reporters, one and all, never make use of 
Francine's adaptation for the Italian, but 
they all use Pitman's system, with some 
modiBcations and slight alterations which 
are absolutely necessary." 

Will not some of our readers give Mr. 
Lapira a satisfactory answer to his ques- 



Mr. Munson's New Eshn Hook. 
Mr. Munson, in. his new book, "The Art 
of Phonography," has introduced a new 
eshn hook which is exceedingly simple and 
will, without doubt, prove eminently prac- 
tical. It is made by writing a large shn 
hook after the circle s. Thus, if you will 
imagine that you have written the words 
pose and potion separately, and then com- 
bine the two outlines Into one, you will 
have the outline for the word position. 
When made on the N-hook side of a straight 
stem, the combination would represent ns- 
eshn. The old Benn Pitman eshn hook, 
Mr. Munson would use for sn, thus bringing 
the ncurl into line, at the end of words, the 
same as it is used at the beginning in such 
words as instruction, inspection, etc., etc. 

Letters of inquiry requiring reply by 
mail, should always inclose postage stamp 
to insure attention. 

Upon request, Messrs. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons will send to any applicant a pamphlet, 
entitled "A Convincing Comparison; or. 
Which System Shall I Learn." 

Mr. Thornton, in his "Light Line," 
published some years ago, turned a small 
hook inside of the shn hook to add of, and 
inside of the ter hook to add n. Thus con- 
dition-of, occasion-of, etc., betler-than, etc. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchings, stenographer at 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, of Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and Miss Emily Schmidt, met for 
the first time last summer on a steamboat 
excursion. On the return trip they were 
engaged, and on the tenth day of February 
they were married. Evidently good stenog- 
raphers not only believe in shorthand, but 
also in short courtships. It is the wish of 
the editor of The Stenographer that 
their married life may be a long and a 
happy one. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., have just issued a 
new half-tone illustrative catalogue which, 
as a work of art alone, will interest and 
please every one of our readers. By ad- 
dressing the company and mentioning The 
Stenographer, a copy will be sent free of 
charge. 






An editorial of PHmatCs Shorthand 
Weekly, referring to an article '* Shorthand 
Not for Schools," which recently appeared 
in The Phonographic World over the signa- 
ture of Mr. W. E. Hickox, of Boston, says 
that the returns show that between 90,000 
and 100,000 scholars are annually receiving 
instruction in Pitman's Shorthand in the 
schools of Great Britain and Ireland. 



* * 

» 



The Golden Rule, Francis E. Clark, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, pays a deserved tribute to 
Sir Isaac Pitman. 

The Phonographic Magazine says ; **Sir 
Isaac Pitman was a great and a good man, 
and belongs conspicuously to the group of 
benefactors of the race who, through their 
genius and industry, left the world a better 
world because they had lived in it.'* 



« 



The National Stenographer, of Evanston, 
Ills., for February i, 1897, has just come to 
hand. Its editor seems to have been 
very much offended by a recent statement 
in The Stenographbr because the 
National was not included among the 
magazines that were "unprejudiced and 
independent." We really had forgotten 
that The National Stenographer was still in 
existence when we wrote the article referred 
to, and that we were justified in not remem- 
bering the National as being still alive, we 
would refer to page 205 of the February 
number of The Phonographic World, 
where, in answer to an inquiry concerning 
the existence of the above-named magazine, 
the editor of The World says : '* We do not 



remember having seen a copy of The 
National Stenographer for several months. 
Perhaps it has joined the big majority oftbe 
hundred or more shorthand periodicals 
which have been published for a short time 
in this country during the past twenty-five 
years, and which have then disappeared 
forever." We apologize to the editor of 
The National in assuming that his magazioe 
was no longer in existence, and we are 
willing to admit that, so far as we know, it 
has been '' independent, unbiased and un- 
prejudiced." 



« « 



The Philadelphia Ledger says : 

"Mr. Edward T. Postlethwaite, assistant 
to the new President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has been associated with the 
present chief ever since, as a boy, he be- 
came Mr. Thomson's stenographer. He 
had acquired the art of shorthand writing, 
and was a facile and elegant penman, and 
was connected with one ot the offices on the 
middle division in a clerical position. Mr. 
Thomson, one of the first men on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to utilize a stenographer 
in the services of the company, one day 
had some experience with young Postleth- 
waite's abilities, and thenceforth he became 
Mr. Thomson's clerk. He has now for 
twenty-five years been connected with his 
office, and has been his confidential and 
chief clerk in all the offices he has held since 
he became General Manager, in 1874. 
There is probably no one connected with 
the company, not a general officer, who is 
better known to railroad officials, members 
of the press and prominent officials of the 
city. State and Nation, than Mr. Postleth- 
waite. In his new position he will maintain 
the same relations to Mr. Thomson which 
have previously existed, and he will also 
have charge of the details of the office 
management." 

Readers of The Stenographer should 
be proud of siich a noble exemplar of the 
uses of stenography as a stepping-stone to 
higher duties and responsibilities. 

Captain John P. Green, who has just been 
made First Vice-President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in place of Mr. Frank Thom- 
son, promoted to be President, says that he 
owes his start and successful advancement 
in business life to his knowledge of short- 
hand, which he acquired in the Philadelphia 
High School. 
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W. C. Stephens. 




W. C. Stephens was born near Riverton, 
Iowa, December 12, 1871. His first fifteen 
years were spent on the farm, during which 
time he received a common country school 
education. 

In 1887 he entered college at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, graduating in the shorthand depart- 
ment the following year, and teaching for 
some time in this department. In 189Z 
took the degree of B. D. in the same insti- 
tution. 

He now entered on the active duties of an 
amanuensis for G. B. Jennings, attorney-at- 
law, Shenandoah, Iowa, and later as head 
stenographer for Sloan, Johnson & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Omaha, Neb. 

Wishing a more liberal education, he re- 
signed the position and entered a university 
at Lincoln, Neb., taking the degree of B. 
Pe. in 1894. He soon after accepted a posi- 
tion with the superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R., at Sioux 
City, Iowa., where he remained but a short 
time, being offered the position as assistant 
principal of Massey's Business College, at 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

In the latter part of 1896 he accepted an 
offer in Lincoln, Nebraska, as treasurer of 
the Lincoln Business College, which position 
he occupies at present, and is principal of 
the shorthand department. He uses the 
Dement's Pitmanic System. 
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The Stenographer's Association at 
Adams, Mass., announced a mock trial for 
the 19th of January, with Thomas F. Cas- 
sidy as judge, Fred. D^ Field and M.J. Cur- 
ran as attorneys, and W. E. Towne, as sten- 
ographer, C. H. Tower, foreman of the 
jury and Henry Harrington, defendant. 
Mr. Towne is well known to our readers as 
a contributor to The Stenographer. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and T3rpewriting, 156 Fifth Avenue (N< 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of 3oth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. 30, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



Since last reported, the Certificate of 
Proficiency for teachers of Isaac Pitman 
phonography in the United States and Can- 
ada, has been awarded to the following suc- 
cessful candidate : Mr. J. L. DowsoN, Wes- 
leyan College, Montreal, Canada. 

Speaking of the death of the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman the New London (Conn ) Telegram 
says : *' There has not been such a fuss over 
him as was made when some distinguished 
men died but there never was one who 
made a more enduring mark than Sir Isaac 
Pitman, the founder of Shorthand. He was 
a man who made his own fortune and found 
a way to give to hundreds of thousands a 
means of earning a good living. It would 
be a good plan for the stenographers of the 
world to unite in some substantial expres- 
sion of gratitude which would be a lasting 
memorial of their feeling toward him and 
remain to show the world how the men who 
really advance its interests are esteemed." 

The Cincinnati (O.) Post remarks: *'In 
the death of Sir Isaac Pitman in England 
the world loses one of the great inventors 
who have pioneered the advance of civiliza- 
tion. He has founded a great industry — 
that of stenography — has given employment 
to tens of thousands the world over; has 
opened up a new industrial field to women ; 
has contributed greatly to the truth of his- 
toric record, and has lightened the labors 
of leadership in nearly every useful branch 

of human activity." 

* * 
» 

The Baltimore (Md.) Herald says: **Sir 
Isaac Pitman the inventor of the system of 
shorthand named after him who has just 
died was a real benefactor. Of him it could 
be truly said that he made two blades of grass 
spring up where only one grew before. Con- 
ferring knighthood upon him could not add 
to his reputation, but it was, nevertheless, an 
honor more worthily bestowed than in many 
other cases.'* 

We hear, with pleasure, that Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, 
New York, have in the press a new and re- 
vised edition of the '* Complete Phono- 
graphic Instructor." Besides many ad- 
ditions and improvements, several entire 
pages of shorthand exercises have been re- 
engraved. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

If we surround the wires between which 
the electrical discharge occurs with a glass 
tube so firmly closed that no air can enter, 
and connect the tube with an efficient air 
pump, it will be found that very great 
changes in the character of the spark will 
appear as the air is gradually withdrawn 
from the space enclosed by the tube. The 
narrow, tortuous, thread-like spark loses 
its definite outline, becomes enlarged, hazy io 
structure, and takes on a rosy purple tint As 
the exhaustion proceeds it progressively ex- 
pands, becomes more and more nebulous in 
its appearance, and its length may be very 
greatly augmented by increasing the inter- 
val between the wires. When the pressure 
of the gas within the tube has been reduced 
to something like the hundreth part of that 
of the atmosphere, the luminous haze fills 
the entire tube, and glows brightly with 
tints varying with the kind of gas enclosed, 
and often very beautiful." Already, long be- 
fore this point has been reached, the dis- 
charge at the negative pole, or cathode, has 
begun to show its individuality, first, by the 
creeping of the luminous stream backward, 
so as to form a kind of sheath or envelope of 
the wire, of a characteristic bluish color, 
then, as the exhaustion proceeds, by be- 
coming independent of the position of the 
positive wire, or anode, and extending out- 
ward from the wire in every direction. 
These are the first steps in the develop- 
ment of the cathode ray. A new step was 
taken by Crookes, which proved to be oi 
great importance, and led to the discoveo' 
of many curious effects. Mr. Crookes ex- 
perimented with tubes in which the exhaus- 
tion was pushed to an extreme degree, so 
far, indeed, that the slight remnant of gas 
left behind possessed a tension of only a few 
millionths of an atmosphere. At this pres- 
sure the former luminous appearance of the 
tube no longer manifests itself, and there is 
little or no visible trace of the discharge 
stream from the cathode or elsewhere. The 
glass, however, now glows with a green 
fluorescence where the stream comes in 
contact with it, and suitably selected objects 
in its path, within the tube, glow with vivid 
colors, forming a most brilliant spectacle. 



♦y Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic ^^^tionag, wth the 
shorthand forms for 6j,noo words, li.-^o; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents, f or mk j 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 



The Stenographer. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Brief Reporting Notes. — A Scientific! Paper. 




«%Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing: to know of same. Correspou-.^racc soliciledt 



The Stenographer. 
Benn Pitmaip Departnjenl. 

Eillled by J. Edmdhd Fiulleb. 
cietkry of the Atlaola Busioess College, and CettlGcaled Teac 



Key to Benn Pitman Shorthand. 

Through life w« all teach and we all learn. 
This world is a great schoolhouse, where 
we find out what is good and what is evil, 
and thus get ready to act in some other 
sphere. What wc are at the end of this life, 
we shall be when the next begins. We 
must spare no pains, then, when we teach 
others or ourselves. We teach ourselves by 
our thoughts, others by our words. We 
must take care that we think and speak in a 
way so clear that 
we do not cheat or 
mislead ourselves 
by vague and hazy 
ideas. To save us 
from this, we must 
learn to think in 
words; we must 
get the habit of 

thought with the 
same care which 
we use when we 
speak or write to 
others. Words give 
a body and form to 
our thoughts, with- 
out which they are 
apt to be so vague 
and dreamy that 

where they are 
weak and false. If 

we put them into a j. edmund 

body of words, we 

will, as a rule, learn how much of the truth 
there is in them. When in that form we can 
turn them over in our minds. If we write 
them out we find that, in many cases, the 
ideas we thought we had hold of, fade 
away wheu we put tliem to this test. If they 
prove to be real and of value, they are thus 
not only made clear to us, but they are in 
3 shape where we can make them clear to 
others. When our ideas float in our mind 
in a hazy way, and we are in doubt about 
them, if we talk with others, as a rule, our 



In most cases, what we say to others, oM 

what they say to us when we consult tbon, 

settles our doubts. We must not only think 

in words, but we must also try to use the 

best words, and those which, in speech, 

will put most clearly what is in our minds 

into the minds of others. This is the great 

art to be gained by those who wish to te«cb 

in the school, the church, at the bar, or 

through the press. 

To do this in the 

right way, tbcT 

should, as a rule, 

use the short words 

which we learn in 

early life, and 

which have tlit 

same sense to all 

classes of men. 

They are tbe best 

for the teacher, tbe 

poet. 

If you will look 

at what has beta 

said in prose or is 

verse that comes 

down to us throi^li 

many years, wbict 

has struck all 

minds and thit 

most men quote, 

Fuller. you will find that 

they are in shoil 

words of our own tongue. Count them in 

Gray's Elegy, which all love to read, and 

you will find that they make up the lor^ 

share of all that he uses. 

The English of our Bible Is good, but 
now and then some long words are found, 
and they always hurt the verse in which joo 
find them. ANONYMOfS- 

CouKT Stenographer A. W. Kelly, of 
Atlantic City, N. J., is thinking of addinf a 
phonograph to the equipment of his office. 
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Gabclsberger-!f^ichter Department 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Gentlemen : — Mr. Charles Hammond 
has resigned the General Agency of the 
Fire Association, and we have appointed, 
as his successor, Mr. Frederick Carlisle, 
whose address is No. 20 White street, 
Raleigh. 

This new arrangement datss from June 
1st last, and you will please forward to 
the new agent the daily reports of all risks 
written since that date. 

The May account current and remittance 
should be forwarded to Mr. H. as soon as 
possible, to enable him to promptly close his 
accounts with the Home Office. All other 
future transactions by you for this Associa- 
tion are to be reported to the new agent. 

Asking for the new appointment the same 
generous support and esteem bestowed by 
you upon Mr. H., from whom we part with 
much regret, we remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 



*»* 



Reporting Style. 

LITERATURE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 

{Concluded.) 
That such a danger exists he is abund- 
antly aware. He speaks elsewhere of the 
temptation of those who live in the world of 
books to forget how many places there arc 
'* where the very existencs of your world is 
scarcely recognized." In fact, he admits 
that the circle of those who care about and 
talk about books is a small one ; even con- 
fesses that ** the majority of mankind " sets 
literature to one side **as of no practical 
account in human life." It has always been 
so, and Mr. Warner holds out no reason to 
hope that it will ever cease to be so. There- 
fore, the deep human needs of the majority 
of mankind must always go unsatisfied by 
'* Rab and his Friends." Therefore, when 
the lecturer talks about the universal and 



permanent in literature ministeriog to 
humanity, as no mere statesman ever can, 
he means the humanity of a very small cir- 
cle. Outside it are the majority of mao- 
kind, who, therefore, may conceivably find 
their deeper needs ministered to by public 
careers such as Mr. Gladstone's. 

We suppose the main trouble with Mr. 
Warner's paradox, is that he atteir.pts fcr 
the nonce to put asunder two things that 
are indissolublyjoined together. Literature 
is not independent of public life, nor can it 
be. A man may say, let who will make the 
laws of a country, provided I may write its 
songs ; but how if those who make the laws 
do so in a way to prevent him from writjng 
the songs ? Mr. Warner is, of course, the 
last man to be accused of advocating a 
proud aloofness from politics as the correct 

attitude of men of letters We can 

but regret any appeal for the finer things of 
literature which even seems to magnify 
them at the expense of the great rode 
duties and exigencies of civic life. Liter- 
ature can take care of itself. Mr. Warner's 
small circle will always be seeking out its 
still air of delightful studies. But public 
life must be kept pure, or literature itself 
will, in the end, expire. If Mr. Warner will 
give us in our politics one Gladstone, we 
will undertake to give him all the Rabs 
and his Friends he wants. 



« « 



Note.— The pamphlet, ** The New Era of 
Phonography," as well as the circular, "A 
Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonography," 
explain the general principles of the Gabds- 
berger System. I shall be pleased to fur- 
nish these publications free of charge to 
any reader of The Stenographer, who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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^unson Department. 

Conducted bt J. K. Kimball. 
A.ssociation Business Institute, 23d Street and Pourtb Avenue, New York City. 



Busby's Sentence. 
{Continued from lasttnonth.) 

of an offence against society and against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of 
Delaware, and I have now to impose upon 
you the penalties provided by law. I am 
very, very sorry to see you here, George, 
and it grieves my heart to be compelled to 
fulfill the obligation devolving upon me as a 
judicial officer. [Pause.] I entreat you, at 
this very outset of your career, to reflect 
upon what you are casting from you. You 
are a young man ; you are, as it were, in 
the very morning of your life ; a bright and 
happy home is yours, and around you are 
the kind parents and friends who have made 
you the child of their prayers — who have 
guided your footsteps from infancy, who 
have loved and cherished you and made 
you mighty sacrifices. You have a mother '' 
—and here the judge's voice faltered, and 
he wiped away a tear — **a mother at whose 
knee you were taught to lisp your earliest 
devotions, and who has watched over you 



and ministered to you with that tender and 
fervent love which only a mother can fccL 
You have a father who looked upon yon 
with a heart swelling with pride, and who 
gave you the heritage ot his honest name. 
Up to the time when, yielding to the insido- 
ous wiles of the tempter you committed this 
crime, your character had been irreproach- 
able, and it seemed as if the brightest prom- 
ises of your childhood were to have ridi 
and beneficent fulhliment. For you the vista 
of the future appeared serene and beauti- 
ful ; a pure and noble honorable manhood 
seemed to await you, and all the blessings 
which may be gained by an unspotted 
reputation, by persistent energy and by 
earnest devotion to the right, were to be 
yours." 

Here Busby began to feel considerably 

better. He was assured that such a kind 

old man as that could not treat him with 

severity, and he informed tipstaff in a 

(Continued next month.) 



A Special Offer. 

We have made arrangements whereby we 
can furnish the third edition of '*Dement's 
Pitmanic Shorthand " (price J2.00 per copy) 
and The Stenographer for one year, at a 
cost of {2.00, in advance, for both, postage 
on the text-book free. This offer is good for 
new subscribers, or for old subscribers who 
desire to renew for one year's subscription 
in advance. Subscribers residing outside of 
the United States or Canada will be required 
to pay twenty-five cents extra to cover the 
postage. 

The editor will give a special course of in- 
struction, by correspondence, in shorthand 
to those who may wish it, for f 20.00— the 
student to pay for the postage on exchange 
of exercises. Text-book will be furnished 
free. 

Mr. Hknry C. Lammert, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been elected stenographer of the 
Assembly, at Albany, N. Y. 



Messrs. B. B. Townes & H. M. Nicholcs 
have formed a shorthand partnership, with 
offices at 509 Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Henry M. Clapp, of Ohio, recently 
stenographer in the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at Washington, D. C, has 
been appointed Examiner of the Mint, at a 
salary of $2,500 a year. 

Governor Black, of New York, has 
appointed Myron H. Hill, of Jamestown, as 
his confidential stenpgrapher. Mr. Hill 
has been in Washington for the past two 
years acting as private secretary to Con- 
gressman Hooker. 

Mr. W. W. Seewir, of the Harkell Insti- 
stute, Lawrence, Kan., says that, of a 
shorthand class of six Indian boys and girls, 
after nine months study, all of them with 
but one exception, can write from 60 to 80 
words per minute. He adds : "When it is 
taken into consideration what is to be over- 
come in the Indian youth, we, out here, 
think it pretty fair work." 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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Shorthand Notes by William H. Jones, Manchester, England. 
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Shorthand at Home 

By Francis H. Hempbrley, Editor of *' The Stenographer.** 



Brief Consonant Signs. 

Every consonant sound in the language may be represented by a slem sign, 
but, for convenience, it is desirable to be able to represent some of these sounds 
by drte/ signs. 

The sounds of s and -s', and their combinations, occur very frequently and 
we have therefore been provided with small and large circles and loops to repre- 
sent them. We illustrated these last month. The sounds of Wa, Ya, and Ha 
are also represented by brief signs. A small half circle opening to the right or 
left represents w, sl small half circle opening up or down represents j/, a small 
slanting tick represents the sound of ^, a small dot before a vowel represents 
the sound of h. 



Weep 



Sweep 



Web 



Wet 



Sweat 



Wade 



Witch 



Wedge 



^ 



^ 



\ 



A 



1 



A 



; 



; 



Wife 



Wave 



Withe 



Woes 



Wash 



Well 



Wear 



Womb 



V 




i 



:i 



I ' 



y 






Wake 



Wine 



Wig 



Wing 



Swig 



Wampum 



The student will notice that in the combination of w and 5, we use the stem 
Wa and the brief s. Also that, for the initial sign of wi^ we make a brief w 
into a small right angled sign, as shown. 
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Before /a, ra, m and n, the brief a; forms a small hook, which, different 
from ordinary initial hooks, is read before any initial vowel. 



Yoke 



Yale 



Yam 



Young 



Yawl 



Yellow 



Utah 



Yarrow 



Jd 



V 



:l 



^ 




Hope 



A. 



Happy j!^ 



Had 



Halve 



Hath 



Hail 



Hare 



Home 



I 







Yankee 



Yes 



Yesterday 



^ 



A 



Hump 



Hung 



Why 



I 



Key to Longhand in February Number. 
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Preparatory Shorthand Training. 

(From David Wolfb Brown's New Book). 

PROPER system having been 
selected, it is all-important 
that the student should 
make no mistake in his 
methods of study and prac- 
tice. If possible he should seek the guid- 
ance of a thoroughly competent teacher, 
who will stimulate and eiicourage him, and 
save him from erroneous habits or methods. 
The associations and surroundings of a 
good school are vastly helpful. 

But the would-be learner of shorthand 
should be carefully on his guard against 
teachers who promise to accomplish wonder- 
ful results in a very short time. If unable 
to secure the services of a competent, con- 
scientious teacher, the student should, if 
possible, induce some friend or friends to 
pursue the study along with him. In this 
way interest will be better maintained and 
improvement more rapidly made than by 
solitary application. 

THE FOUNDATION MUST BE LAID. 

A serious and often fatal mistake made 
by the majority of learners is that in their 
eagerness to reach the advanced portions of 
the system — '* to write as reporters write ** — 
the rudimentary principles are studied too 
hurriedly and superficially. If the funda- 
mental abbreviating rules, in accordance 
with which a majority of the words of the 
language are always to be written, should be 
skimmed over in the " hop, skip and jump " 
fashion of too many learners, the result can- 
not but be disappomting. By dwelling upon 
these word-building principles . until they 
become instinctively familiar, the learner is 
not delaying, but is hastening, his acquisi- 
tion of reporting speed. A person is a good 



or bad stenographic student, and ultimately 
a good or a bad reporter, in proportion as 
he masters, or fails to master, these funda- 
mental abbreviating rules. There may be 
many things in his text-book that he can af- 
ford to *'skip,*' but none of these founda- 
tion principles must be slighted. The prime 
qualification of a good stenographer is that* 
when pressed for speed, he shall be able to 
write readily, and with at least approximate 
correctness, any ordinary English word, 
though it may be of difficult construction 
and he may have never written it before. 
The ability to do this arises from a thorough 
familiarity with those principles to which 
the student is introduced during the first 
few months of his study. Startling as it may 
seem to some who think that the whole or 
the principal strength of a shorthand system 
lies in its ''advanced reporting expedients,'' 
I affirm that when the student, by faithful 
elementary study, has acquired the power 
o{ promptly writing new words according 
to principle^ the most laborious and the most 
valuable part of his reporting equipment has 
been acquired. The matters that remain to 
be learned — a certain number of logograms, 
a certain number of distinctions between 
words by differences of outline or position, 
a certain amount of phrase knowledge — 
these will require far less application, and, 
so far as not acquired, may be more safely 
dispensed with, than any part of the funda- 
mental knowledge and ability which have 
thus been mastered. It is this familiarity 
with fundamental word-building principles 
that enables the accomplished reporter to 
write new and strange words without loss of 
time and without getting ** rattled.*' These 
new and strange words he is constantly 
liable to meet till the last day of his report- 
ing life. 
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The Stenographer. 



SOME THINGS THAT SPEED PRACTICE 
CANNOT DO. 

Let it be remembered that misnamed 
"speed practice " has no mag^ical power to 
fill gaps in rudimentary study. Rules never 
mastered singly can never be applied prompt- 
ly when called for in combination. Nor can 
** speed practice" give agility of hand so 
long as a hesitating and half-recollecting 
mind cannot promptly supply the hand with 
the material upon which agility might be 
developed. 

The student must be especially warned 
against slighting or omitting those principles 
of the system which, as he may think, will 
be rarely called for. If called for at all, 
however rarely, they need io be as familiar 
as any other part of the systetn. The failure 
to have them at one's finger's ends may at 
some critical moment cause a mortifying 
** breakdown.*' 

Teachers and pupils too often content 
themselves with a superficial study of the 
•* vowels." Misled by the fact that the ** re- 
porting style " is largely an un vocalized 
style, that the vowels, being rarely needed 
by the reporter, will be at a certain stage of 
practice dropped in large degree by the 
learner, teachers and pupils too often as- 
sume that a slight or hesitating knowledge 
of ''vocalization" will suffice. There can 
scarcely be a more lamentable and disas- 
trous error. The experience of every report- 
er in regard to " vocalization " is similar to 
that of the Texan in regard to his revolver : 
"He does not often want it, but when he 
wants it, he wants it bad." Every reporter 
knows that though he seldom inserts vowels, 
he must be able to insert instantaneously when 
new and strange words require them. The 
stenographer, however diligent, has only 
half mastered his task if he has not mastered 
the art of instantaneous vowel-placing. 



A Tale With A Moral. 

Willie E. Town, Surry, N. H. 
jNCE upon a time — this style of be- 

^^r>{cm K^""*"E^ ^ story is patented, so 

^^*\<^m beware of infringing — a shorthand 

reporter went forth to report. 

As fate would have it the orator 

was a very rapid speaker, and the words 

that the reporter didn't get, were as the 

sands of the sea. Consequently the report 



was almost a failure, and was in no sense of 
the word, verbatim. 

A short time after the above event the 
reporter was relating his experience to a 
group of sympathizing friends who bad all 
"been there." After he had finished his 
recital, his friends with one accord began to 
give him counsel and advice. '* The reason 
of your failure." said one, *' was that you 
phrase too much, stop stringing words to- 
gether, and you will have no difficulty in 
reporting the fastest speaker." Anotfaar 
said, "The fault is in the system you use. 
Now if you will learn so-and so's system, 
you will be all right." Still another said, 
"The trouble is that you write too small 
characters. Make full, flowing outlines if 
you would succeed in reporting." The 
fourth member of the group arose at this 
juncture and delivered himself as follows: 
" My friends, it seems to me that you are ail 
a little 'off' in what you have said. What this 
young man needs is not a different system 
nor a different style of writing ; nor is it 
absolutely necessary that he should change 
his method of phrasing. What you need, my 
f rien d , is study and practice, * ' The reporter 
went his way, followed the advice of his 
friend, and was ever after happy. 

So I say to you, my fellow shorthand 
students, if you are weary and discoursed, 
if you feel that you are not doing as well as 
your neighbor, if you think that you wiU 
never be able to report, just take your pen- 
cil and practice, practice, PRACTICE! 
Make up your mind that you will not become 
discouraged. If you will follow up this prao 
tice, your troubles will vanish, and you wiD 
find that, 

The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears — " 



<i 



Private Secretaries. 

.RIGHT boys will do well to re- 
^^&^ member that there is no surer 
'^m^ road to promotion, financially, 
socially, and every other way, 
than that which leads through 
a private secretaryship. To be as intimately 
associated with a man who has won a high 
place in the world for himself as a private 
secretary must be is to have the opportunity 
of studying at close range the character of a 
successful man — to "get points," so to 
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speaky that may be put to very good use by 
any young man who is able to profit by 
experience. The useful private secretary, 
too, is sure 1o make his employer think so 
well of him as to be anxious to aid him, and, 
moreover, is certain in his official capacity 
to meet many men of prominence whose 
acquaintance is well worth while. 

Daniel Lamont is an excellent example of 
what the clever private secretary can do. At 
the close of Mr. Cleveland's first Administra- 
tion, during which Lamont was the Presi- 
dent's private secretary, he was placed by 
one who held a Cabinet office during the 
same time at the head of important street 
railroad and other interests in New York. 
Lamont proved himself a man of great ex- 
ecutive ability and was honored with a 
Cabinet place during Mr. Cleveland's second 
Administration. 

General Horace Porter, who had charge 
of the inaugural parade last Thursday, 
emerged from obscurity as Grant's military 
secretary. It was because of the qualities 
he showed then that Porter was given the 
chance to make rapid progress in business, 
after the war was over, and to-day his name 
is one of those oftenest seen in print. The 
list of those who have used the private sec- 
retaryship as a stepping stone to great and 
lasting advancement is a long one. — Eveniug 
Telegraph, 

Referring to an editorial in the January 
number of the Phonographic Journal^ the 
-editor of The Stenographer desires to 
make the fair and frank confession that 
when he hastily wrote that The Stenogra- 
pher was the only absolutely independent, 
unbiased and unprejudiced shorthand maga- 
zine in the world which had no interest of 
any kind in either a shorthand school, a 
publication office or a second hand type- 
writer concern, he was entirely mistaken. 
He wrote that paragraph without proper 
consideration of what it meant and he wishes 
to retract it. He desires to thank the editor 
of the Phonographic Journal for his manly 
expressions upon the subject, and to assure 
him that it will be the aim of the editor of 
The Stenographer in the future not to 
offend so rashly again. He is entirely satis- 
'fied that anyone who subscribes for the 
Phonographic Journal will get the worth of 
his money. 



Lake Charles, La., Jan. 21, 1867. 

Francis H. Hemperlev, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — I wrote you some time since 
for a sample copy of The Stenographer 
with a view to subscribing to same. I have 
received it and must say that I like it very 
much, so much so in fact that I herewith hand 
you N. Y. Ex. for one year's subscription. 
I want some information in reference to 
''Shorthand at Home'' as mentioned on 

page 29 of the January number ; I am a 

student, that is, I have finished in an inferior 

system, the , and have concluded to 

abandon it for one that I may attain a higher 

degree of speed, and have taken up the . 

Have I made a move in the right (direction ? 

With the system I acquired a speed of 

about 125 per minute, and 1 found a great 
difficulty m reading back my notes, say noth- 
ing of what I would find, if I should write at 
a greater degree. I note your ''Shorthand 

at Home " is something similar to the 

and what I want to know is whether or not 
by taking this in connection with my lessons, 
would I experience any confliction, or would 

you advise me to drop the entirely and 

take up yours. I want to take up reporting 
work and I understand the greatest number 
of reporters, in fact, seventy-five per centum 
are writers. 

Any information you give me in refer- 
ence to this will be gladly received and 
greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 

C. H. WiNTERHALER. 

Mv Dear Sir:— In reply to yours of the 
2 1st enclosing subscription for The Stenog- 
rapher, for which please accept my thanks, 
I would say that I think you have made no 
mistake in taking up the system you men- 
tion in exchange for the one you have aban- 
doned. 

The systems so easily learned are like lit- 
tle tenement houses quickly built. You can 
"move in" almost immediately after you 
start the cellar walls, but when you get there 
you have no room in which to "raise a 
family." A broader foundation and a larger 
superstructure will furnish more accomoda- 
tion, which means higher speed and greater 
legibility when writing at high speed. 

The "Shorthand at Home" which will 
appear in The Stenographer will not con- 
flict with the system you have taken up in 
any way. It is intended to assist all who 
study any of the Pitmanic systems. — Editor. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Mr. N. H. C— The price of " Practical 
Court Reporting " is one dollar, and upon 
receipt or thai sum I will obtain a copy there- 
of for you. 

First-class court stenoeraphers use both 
fountain and dip pens. All things considered, 
a good, reliable fountain pen is preferable. 
Be sure to use a reliable one, or none. 

More depends upon individuality than 
system in the decision of the probabilities of 
one becoming a court reporter. The fact 
that Isaac Pitman writers are to be found 
among the best members of the craft (as well 
as adherents of other systems) should settle 
the question of probabilities in your mind. 
What one has done, another, as a rule, may 

1 would study a law-book by careful 
perusal thereof, and a burning desire to 
comprehend the teit After perusal and 
comprehension, should come memorizing of 
the principles of law taught in the book. It 
is difficult to answer this question briefly. 

Upon examination for admission to the 
bar, examiners do not make it a point to ask 
the most intricate questions. The object 
sought is to test the intellectual capacity of 
the applicant, and to discover whether he is 
sufficiently familiar with the law and legal 
procedure to be a safe person to turn 
loose into a community, bearing the label 
"lawyer." A "half-baked" attorney is 
capable o( producing much mischief, while a 
well-equipped lawyer is one of the safest 
factors in society. 

From W. P. S., Allenlown. Pa.— " I am 

Sreparing for sermon reporting and would 
ke some information on this subject. I 
have taken the sermon for the last four Sun- 
days, and got almost all of it, and can read 
my notes without much trouble. Last Sun- 



day I tried taking it by tracing the outlines 
on my knee as you had suggested once in 
your department of The Stenograph hi, 
and I chink I can get it better this way than 
by writing with a pencil. Do you think a 

Esrson can increase his speed in this way? 
o you consider one hundred words per 
minutesuHicient for doin^ this kind of work? 
Do you think one can increase his speed 
much by writing n sermon a great number 
of times ? 1 can get anything under one 
hundred words per minute, but over that I 
am gone. Vou suggest in one number of 
The Stenogbaphsr, that it would be a 
good thing to lake verbatim conversations, 
and [his 1 have been trying. I think it is a 
good plan but the conversations uiostly are 

Answer. Yes, 1 think one can increase 
his speed by tracing outlines upon the knee. 
This should only be resorted to when wriling 
cannot be conveniently done. I do not cod- 
sider loo words per minute sufficient for ser- 
mon, or any other kind of reporting. From 
150 to 175 and sometimes a higher rate of 
speed is necessary. Ifyou will procure back 
numbers of The Stenographer, and read 
my answers to correspondents, you will ob- 
tain more information than the limitation of 
my space permits me to now give. 



Notes. 

For reasons which 1 am unable to con- 
trol, 1 am obliged to indefinitely postpone 
the continuation of the article on "Objec- 
tions, Motions, Rulings and exceptions." 

During the illness of James Thompson, 
the oificial stenographer, Miss Cora E. Pro- 
per, of Johnstown, N. V., satisfactorily filled 
his position at the trial term of the supreme 
court, held in that city in February last 
Among the cases reported by Miss Proper 
was one in which 1 was engaged as attorney 
for the plaintiff. Miss Proper's traoscripl 
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of the case was of the very best. It con- 
tained the desirable innovation in type- 
written transcript work of presenting the 
naffte of each witness in a different colored 
ink from the body of the transcript. In this 
particular transcript, the name of the witness 
was in red ink, while the dody of the tran- 
script was in black. The object of this is 
to enable the user of the transcript to in- 
stantly find the name of the witness on the 
typewritten page. 

Stbnographbr S. H. Gilliland, of Gain- 
ersville, Mo., recently procured through me 
a copy of Practical Court Reporting^ with 
which to aid him in becoming a law reporter. 

Messrs. Orr & Fidlbr, law stenograph- 
ers and notaries public, of Z074 N. Y. Life 
Insurance Building, cor. 9th and Wall Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo., make a specialty of re- 
porting depositions. Not long since, the 
blanks used by them came under my obser- 
vation. 

Claude J. Wilkinson, until recently an 
official stenographer in Northern New York, 
has been appointed confidential clerk and 
stenographer to Warden Thayer, of the 
State Prison at Dannemora, N. Y., at a sal- 
ary of $900. A first class appointment. 

A TRANSCRIPT of shorthand notes taken 
more than 20 years ago by E. D. York, now 
or formerly of Pottsville, Pa., was used a 
short time ago in the $5,000,000.00 suit of 
Crow vs. Hatchkiss, at N. Y. Among the 
celebrated cases reported by Mr. York a 
quarter of a century ago, were the Mollie 
Maguire trials. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania has 
just dismissed an appeal because of the in- 
sufficiency of the certificate of the official 
stenographer required in that State to be at- 
tached to transcript. The appeal was based 
upon errors in the charge of the trial judge 
to the jury. The certificate failed to embrace 
or refer to the charge, and the appellate 
court held that the charge was not before it 
for review, and therefore dismissed the 
appeal. 

Mr. W. F. Fitzgerald, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been appointed special official 
stenographer in the Surrogate's Court of 
that county, to report a contested will case 
involving about |20o,ooo. The case prom» 
ises to be a long one, with six lawyers en- 
gaged in it. 



Stenographer N. H. Crowell, of Sioux 
Rapids, Iowa, who is assistant cashier of 
the Farmers' and Merchants' Bank of that 
place, has **an eye " upon the legal profes- 
sion. 

H. W. Thorne. 



The reporting notes of Henry J. Gensler, 
of the Cincinnati Court of Official Reporters 
of Debates, as shown on page 61 of the 
Phonographic Magazine y February 15, 1897, 
possess some interesting features. 

1. It is noticed that the ordinary phrases 
of'the and to-the are not used — the tick vowel 
for ^and the dot for the being made separ- 
ately. 

2. The present stem for Wa (heavy down- 
ward R) is used for Vr, as was strongly 
urged by Sir Isaac Pitman just before his 
death. The word control is written with 
con-dot, stem Tr and downward L, the L 
being joined with great freedom of motion 
so that there is no stopping of the hand at 
the point of junction. 

3. Worthy is written with the stem Ra 
joined to the stem Th. The point here is 
that Mr. Gensler does not use the small 
initial w-hook. 

4. The word yet is written with the dis- 
jointed brief ^^ and the stem T. 

5. Ever and every are written with hook- 
less Vr. 

6. Before is written with the Isaac Pitman 
form — B-Fr. 

7. Government is indicated by the word- 
sign — being the bookless Vr with the n- 
hook. 



How Hh Knew. — The unimaginative man 
had picked up a dialect story. Turning its 
pages, he remarked : 

*'This author has just begun to follow a 
custom which, I understand, has become 
quite common." 

** What is that?" 

" He composes with a typewriter. I can 
tell by the confused way in which the letters 
jumble together every now and then." — 
Washington Star, 
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Why you have made this claim on me is hard 
to conceive, but knowing you as 1 do and 
being nalurally adverse to foreclosure pro- 
ceedings of any kind, I would say that you 
might better have asked the question "How 
to Keep Up the Enthusiasm of the Teach- 
er." 

When students begin the study of any- 
ihing new, be it shorthand or checkers, 
there is usually a condition of great efterves- 
ence and confidence, and it is only when 
they have been working for a month and 
things are "all mixed up '* and there seems 
no head or tail, top or bottom— and espec- 
ially bottom— that the question arises "How 
to Keep Up the Enthusiasm;" but the 
trouble is that the questioner does not com- 
plete his sentence by adding "of the 
Teacher." I believe in putting the shoe 
where it belongs. The student is not very 
apt to lose bis enthusiasm, if things are 
clear ; and things are clear only when the 
teacher knows his business, attends to it 
strictly, and keeps out of a rut. The wide 
awake teacher must have lots of ammunition 
to fall back upon, and a splendid arsenal to 
fire It with. The teacher in a commercial 
college especially must be closely acquainted 
with many lines of business, must be prac- 
tically a " walking commercial dictionary," 
and, as we have no dictionary devoted ex- 
clusively lo the technical terms of the many 
trades and professions, his vocabulary must 
come from actual experience and a wide 
knowledge ; he must know books, litera- 



to make. They might not be open to Ibii 
complaint, if they had a longer time in which 
to do the work. In some unaccountaUe 
way the American people have acquired a 
notion that shorthand is one of the thing; 
that can be picked up at very short notice, 
and is really something that involves but 
very little menial eSbrt. By this con ditioD 
we are compelled to crowd things and for- 
ever drive, and in this driving process loo 
much is taken for granted. If we had a year 
in which to do what is now done in sii 
months, our patrons would be better off, 
and so would we, in the end. 

My plea then is, that teachers shuuid keep 
abreast of the times, extend their knowledge 
of commercial language, read books, guide 
their pupils gently and without fuss, and gel 
as much time in which to do it as possible. 
There will then be no danger of going stale. 

Now, my dear boy, if this fills the blU, 
you can publish it ; but I think I have aimed 
at the wrong target. You wanted roe to 
fire at the student, but I can't do it. The 
student is young and tender; scHnebody 
else is old and toiigh. 

With very kind regards, I am. 
Sincerely, 

Chas. M. Miller. 



We congratulate the readers of DiclaHim 
upon having the privilege of reading sncb 
■n article as the above from the pen of Mr. 
Miller. It is full of valuable truth.— Editor 
The Stenographer. 
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*< Disguised " Reading of Short- 
hand Notes. 

My Dear Mr. Hkmperley : 

In an article on '* Reading of Shorthand 
Notes," in the January Stenographer, I 
made the following statement : '* I do not 
think there is much difference in the opinion 
of teachers as to the necessity of learners 
reading notes. Some teachers disguise the 
practice in one way, and some in another ; 
but if each were compelled to explain his 
method at every step from the beginning to 
proficiency, a proper" (sufficient) ''amount 
of reading would discover itself in each 
case." In the March Stenographer, Mr. 
Watson intimates that my remarks, "unless 
further explained, cannot help but convey a 
false impression,*' etc. By my remark in 
regard to disguised reading I meant that 
the various methods of instructing pupils 
compelled a sufficient amount of reading, 
whether the teachers recognized the fact or 
not I will take illustration from Mr. Wat- 
son's plan of instruction as outlined in his 
papers in the Stenographer. He attaches 
great importance to the tracing by the pupil 
of enlarged shorthand notes previously pre- 
pared by the teacher for this purpose. Ad- 
mitting the merit of this expedient (and I do 
not doubt that Mr. Watson, as he claims, 
gets good results from it), is it not necessary 
for the pupil to first inspect the outlines and 
determine their meaning before he traces 
them if he is to derive the full benefit from 
such tracing? If the tracing is not done in- 
telligently, he might as well expect to learn 
Greek or Chinese by merely tracing the 
characters of those languages without at- 
tempting to mentally establish association 
with English equivalents. I will admit that 
the mechanical tracing may confer a manual 
facility ; but unless the pupil understands 
what he is tracing, the benefit stops there. 
Intelligent tracing, therefore, necessarily in- 
volves the critical reading of notes ; and in 
Mr. Watson's case it is disguised reading, as 
he admittedly overlooks the fact. 

In his March article, Mr. Watson raises 
the question of Corresponding Style versus 
Reporting Style. I never yet found any two 
teachers agree as to what was meant by 
** corresponding " style. I believe in teach- 
ing the pupil how to write every word in 
full — X. ^., conferring upon him the ** word- 



building" ability, as Mr. David Wolfe 
Brown put it. But I do not believe in com- 
pelling or allowing him to extensively prac- 
tice full outlines of words for which he is 
expected to use contracted forms in the final 
stages of his school course. In other words, 
I would not have him, during his limited 
school course, practice from dictation upon 
two different set-styles of shorthand. I sup- 
pose no two teachers will agree upon just 
how many words should find place m the 
memorized lists ; but all can be consistent 
from start to finish. With the principles 
well grounded, and with a consistent style 
established in the school course, each em- 
bryo reporter (and he is not a numerous 
quantity) can generally be safely left to take 
care of his own reporting style when he 
enters the reporting arena. Some will use 
an abbreviated style, and others a full style, 
with perhaps equally good results. 

Chas. T. Platt, 
806 Michigan Ave., Evanston, 111. 

* * 

« 

Mv Dear Mr. Hemperlev : 

I have read, with some interest, Mr. 
Watson's remarks as to pupils writing the 
same letter in shorthand over and over 
again until perfect, and I quite agree with 
him that it is needless for them to do this, 
so long as they practice their errors. The 
great point in teaching, so far as I have been 
able to learn, is to give the pupils as much 
new matter in the dictation as it is possible 
to get in the course. If this is done* and 
the pupils, vocabulary thus increased, it 
will be found when they go out into the 
world to do actual work that their speed is 
not retarded when they hear a strange 
word, or an abstruse sentence. Fluency, 
and ease of writing shorthand, can only be 
obtained by dispensing with hesitation, and 
this retrograding feeling can be obviated by 
having a variety of different matter dictated, 
thus as far as possible enlarging the vocab- 
ulary of the pupil. There is no need to 
worry about speed ; that will come of its 
own accord when hesitation, "the great 
bugbear of shorthand," in forming the 
characters for unfamiliar words is discarded. 
Increase the range of language, multiply the 
number of words until all of them are per- 
fectly familiar to the student, and rapid and 
correct work is bound to be the inevitable 
result. 
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The Stenographer. 



The writing of the same letter over and 
over again is, in my opinion, an absolute 
waste of time. The teacher should be sat- 
isfied if gradually the pupils, work is improv- 
ing both in receiving dictation and transcrib- 
ing their notes. Everything in the steno- 
graphic line depends upon the transcript. 
It will be found that a stenographer who 
can give an absolutely correct, well- spelled 
transcript of shorthand notes taken at from 
90 to 100 words per minute can more readily 
obtain and hold a position than the individ- 
ual who has a very rapid rate of speed and 
yet can only give a transcriot full to the brim 
of errors, omissions and substitutions. The 
sum total of my experience shows that the 
principal thing in shorthand writing is : first, 
correctness of transcript ; secondly, correct- 
ness of transcript ; and thirdly, correctness 
of transcript. Speed will always take care 

of itself. 

Yours truly, 

Frank Rutherford. 



• * 

* 



It was a pleasure to me to read in the 
National Stenographer the sensible remarks 
of Dr. R. Tombo, in opposition to the 
teaching of shorthand in the public schools. 
Practical Americans should not be influenced 
by the number of those so taught in Eng- 
land. I strongly suspect it is the kind of 
shorthand taught there since 1837 in '*an hour 
a day for one month ** — that treacherous old 
humbug, the corresponding style. Great 
Britain is the spot to be amused with short- 
hand ; where it is so funny to be able to 
correspond in something that is not long- 
hand (nor half as good), and in which Bibles 
and other books are printed that have not 
the intrinsic worth of the poorest print. 

John Watson. 



The following sentence furnishes a good 
example of the difficulty of translating back 
from one's own to a foreign language : 



FROM THE GERMAN. 



'* It was a round the whole earth running 
and the whole cultivated human race joyous- 
ly exciting telegram, which first the news 
brought : Dr. Livingston is found ! '* 



FREE TRANSLATION. 



"The telegram which flashed round the 
world and first brought the news, * Dr. Liv- 
ingston is found,' awakened the joyful inter- 
est of cultured humanity."— J. W. 



The shorthand magazines seem to have 
taken on a new stock of vitality. 

The Phonographic World, for Marcb^ 
makes an unusally fine collection of interest- 
ing matter. 

The Students Journal covers a large 
amount of most excellent Graham shorthand. 

The Phonographic Magazine keeps the 
Benn Pitman standard well up to the front. 

Mr. Laubshire, in the Phonographic Jour- 
nal^ shows his ability to gather good things 
together. 

The National seems to have revived frcxn 
its lethargy and is coming with a rush. 

Of course, the Munson Magazine, under 
its joint leadership of Walworth and Munson, 
is holding its own. 

The Shorthand Educator reproduces the 
compact and useful instruction of Mr. Hefi- 
ley's text-book. 

Dictation^ by Isaac S. Dement, is wonder- 
fully improved in the presentation of shorty 
terse and instructive articles in longhand, in 
addition to the beautifully prepared short- 
hand notes for which it is celebrated. There 
are others that we will mention later. 

We have received " with the complimeots 
of Lady Pitman/' 17 Royal Crescent, Bath, 
England, twenty- four pages of personal 
tributes to the late Sir Isaac Pitman, with 
memorial addresses and funeral proceedings. 
The funeral service was held at the New 
Church Temple of Bath, and address dehv- 
ered by the Rev. Gordon Drummond, 
minister of the Church. The mortal remains 
passed through the fire of the Woking Cre- 
matory, where an address was delivered by 
Rev. Joseph Ashby, of Southport, Lanca- 
shire (President of the New Church Confer- 
ence). The key note of these addresses may 
be stated in the words of the poet, ** There 
is no Death ! What seems so is transition.** 

Memorial services were also held in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, and in the New Church 
Temple, Argyle Square, London, England. 
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Ida B. Txtrner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
arc solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnooraphbil. 





The Law of Supply and Demand. 

ONE of our masculine readers (who 
does not give his name) asks ** To 
what are the women bringing our 
profession?" advancing as his reason for 
<the query an advertisement in a recent issue 
of a newspaper, in which a young woman 
typewriter, experienced in office work, 
stated her willingness to accept a position at 
^.oo per week. 

Now, there are several principles entering 
into a question like that propounded ; and 
it is our firm belief that were it not for the 
fact that the supply of men and women in 
the shorthand field exceeds the demand 
—especially in times like the present when 
•curtailment is in favor with employers — 
there would be few or no such advertise- 
ments as the one cited. Doubtless this 
young woman was driven to set the low 
estimate of $4.00 per week upon her services 
to increase her chance of obtaining work, just 
as the average graduate of the shorthand 
schools will, for the sake of gaining practi- 
<:al experience, accept a position the salary 
attached to which is a mere bagatelle. In 
fact, there are some firms which conduct a 
virtual finishing school for beginners, for 
as soon as the latter develop into good, all- 
around shorthand and typewriters, and de- 
mand a fiving salary, they are replaced by 
fresh recruits. Are we drawing too largely 
upon the imagination when we suggest that 
the young woman who forms our text ab- 
solutely needed work, even at starvation 
wages, and will not a man in the same strait 
do likewise, without stopping to consider 
the effect of his action upon the profession ? 
It is all very well to theorize, but when one's 
daily necessities are pressing, and there is 
naught with which to satisfy them, it is 
natural for the sufferer to go upon the prin- 
ciple that ** A half loaf is better than none ; " 
we all know that "Hope (of better things) 



springs eternal in the human breast." We 
who are in positions, try as we will, can 
hardly appreciate the plight of one (man or 
woman) who has sought work from day to 
day, with her (or his) needs ever pressing 
harder and harder ; will that one stand out 
on a question of a price limit — or, better 
still, can such ? When an employer states 
the salary he will pay, he gets replies from 
men and women alike, eager to secure a 
footing, looking to the future for chances to 
prove their value. 

Going back to the starting point — we 
meet the "law of supply and demand" — 
over-production and under consumption; 
and many will agree that this principle or 
condition is mainly responsible for bringing 
the profession to the low salary ebb now so 
much deplored — not women ; if the latter 
had never entered the shorthand field, would 
not the men be facing to-day the same 
problem in connection with themselves ? 

If the aspirant for a $4.00 position be a 
young woman seeking pin money only — 
well, we have not words at our command 
adequate to express our censure ; but we 
doubt that one of such ilk would go into the 
profession and spend her days in "grind- 
ing" toil with only "pins" in virw. Tak- 
ing it all in all, there are few pin-money 
workers in shorthand circles, for in a genuine 
stenographic position the steady work soon 
wears off the novelty or kills their en- 
thusiasm, and they are glad to do without 
the pins ! 

If an ordinary woman of little experience 
suits an employer so well that he is willing 
to accept her services in lieu of a much bet- 
ter paid male stenographer, there is little 
room for argument — the fact is eloquent of 
itself; for if, in any position for man or 
woman, the work to be done is so general 
or ordinary as to enable the alert employer 
to entrust it to the lowest bidder, the inevit- 
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able is sure to happen ; but as has been said 
before, at the foot of the ladder there are 
many, though as you ascend you meet fewer 
and fewer, until when you reach the top, you 
will be in a commanding position, and can 
maintain it by the very force which brought 
you there. 

Our inquirer has opened a very fruitful 
subject, and our treatment of it has been, of 
necessity, rather superficial ; we hope to 
give several phases of the theme in the next 
and succeeding issues from the pen of sev- 
eral readers, both men and women ; may 
we not have an open parliament on it ? Let 
us hear from you. 



« 



Little Mannerisms of Dictaters. 

Our readers will recognize from the fol- 
lowing pen picture under this caption, some 
familiar scenes; it is Irom the able hand of our 
occasional contributor. Miss M. E. Aiken. 
The employer is not obliged to write up our 
little foibles or frailties, as the accommodat- 
ing newspaper people do that for him — and 
most vividly ; but every stenographer has a 
store of her own personal reminiscences, and 
will, therefore, all the more readily enjoy 

this satire : 

" A stenographer is sometimes surprised 
and chagrined that her technically perfect 
work does not meet the appreciation she 
feels it deserves. This is because she has 
not learned, or has failed to conform to, the 
* little ways * of her employer ; for example, 
Mr. X. has a great antipathy to that ragged 
right-hand margin; he begs you to over- 
come this, as far as possible, by judicious 
spacing and careful division of syllables. If 
you disregard this, the ragged edge will be- 
come an eyesore, which will tend to overbal- 
ance your other excellences of style. Mr. 
Y's hobby is punctuation, with a special par- 
tiality for the use of commas ; in your ef- 
forts to please him you insert the little 
marks at every probable and improbable 
point, and afterwards that blessed man will 
strike in a few more with a pen, until the 
letter is as full of commas as a Christmas 
pudding is full of plums. Mr. Z. prefers 
wide margins and so many paragraphs that 
the page sometimes resembles blank verse. 
On the contrary, Mr. W. believes in economy 
of space and few, if any, paragraphs. Mr. 
T. abhors abbreviations, while Mr. S. affects 



telegraphic brevity and every redundant 
word must be omitted and every superfluous 
syllable and letter pruned down. Mr. M. 
begins and ends every letter after an ordin- 
ary stereotyped form, which never requires 
a thought on your part ; but do not adopt 
this automatic method with Mr. N's letters, 
for he employs a variety of complimentary 
phrases carefully assorted to apply to differ- 
ent persons; he will hardly forgive you if 
you substitute the perfunctory 'Dear Sir' 
when he wishes to say * Dear General,* or 
' My dear Wilkins ; * still less if it happen to 
be his intention to suppress the word 
' Dear ' altogether, and by a stiff and curt 
'Sir' express his august displeasure with 
his correspondent. While some dictaters 
desire a verbatim transcript and resent the 
slightest alteration oh amendment, others 
expect a stenographer so to edit her notes 
that under her magic touch errors in gram- 
matical construction vanish, and disjointed 
phrases become smoothly- rounded sen- 
tences* touched up in Addisonian English ; 
but in doing this, the scribe must be carefiil 
not to edit away the individuality of the dic- 
tater ; she must keep intact every peculiar 
idiom, pet phrase and characteristic turn of 
expression, even if it detract from the liter- 
ary finish of the composition. Very often 
the dictater is a slave to the slang habit, but 
we cannot reform him — * Ours not to ques- 
tion why, ours but to * — write and sigh ! If 
your employer tersely remark that a certain 
project promises to be ' the good thing,' do 
not render it * a good thing ! ' But illustra- 
tions throng upon the mind ; the little vag- 
aries of dictaters are legion ; the patient 
stenographer must bear them faithfully in 
mind, but on no account must she engraft 
the mannerisms of one person upon the 
correspondence of another ; each dictater 
forms a separate subject for painstaking 
study. Many a bewildered girl has w<n- 
dered if her employer gave her credit for 
possessing clairvoyant powers, that she 
should instinctively fathom what he pomp- 
ously designates ' my way of doing things ; * 
and deep in her heart has she wished that a 
' School for the Training of Dictaters ' could 
be instituted and attendance therein made 
compulsory. 

"In conclusion, it behooves me to pay 
tribute to the flawless dictater ; he is not a 
figment of fancy ; he does exist, and we meet 
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him once in a while. His clearly expressed 
thoughts crystallize into language which 
flows always with the proper cadence and 
inflection, and with rarely a break or repeti- 
tion. He endeavors to assist his collaborator 
by full and lucid explanations and directions 
Mrhenever necessary ; he is uniformly cour- 
teous ; he IS consistent ; he is considerate ; 
he is ever sweetly reasonable ; his ' ways are 
ivays of pleasantness, and all his paths are 
peace.' " 



* « 

* 



Association Corner. 

We hope to inaugurate one in our next 
number, and trust that all who are in a posi- 
tion to do so will do us (and others) the 
favor of imparting any interesting happen- 
ings coming within the scope of such; if 
there are no associations or organized move- 
ments in your part of the country, then why 
not send in some local facts that may be of 
service or interest to others ? 

« 

Partial Justice. 

Miss Stainaker, who recently passed an 
examination under the civil service for a 
position in the Adjutant Generars office in 
the War Department, and who, as stated in 
our last issue, was refused the position be- 
cause she was a woman, has just received 
an appointment as clerk at |i,2oo in the 
Bureau of Statistics of the State Department. 
The duties of the office require proficiency 
in four languages, expert cataloging, type- 
writing, etc. 

Ida E. Turner. 



Thb March number of Tks Phonographer 
contains, among other interesting matter, 
an excellent article upon '* Shorthand in 
Other Lands," referring especially to the 
United States, written by W. L. Mason, of 
the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, in New York, illustrated by por- 
traits of Fred. Irland, the eminent Congres- 
sional reporter, and Isaac S. Dement, author 
of "Pitmanic Shorthand." This magazine 
is one of the best transfer- written periodicals 
that come to our desk. It is written in the 
easy reporting style, freely vocalized. 



Wb take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers this month a shorthand letter from 
Thomas Allan Reed, of London, with an ex- 
tract made by him from a recent letter writ- 
ten to him by Sir Isaac Pitman. Mr. Reed 
says that his own style of writing is now 
almost in exact accordance with Sir Isaac*s. 

* 
* « 

Mr. J. Edmund Fuller, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has a left-handed pupil who has recently 
taken a position as stenographer, of whom 
he will present some interesting notes very 
soon. He also says : *' Mr. Watson has 
given us an interesting series of talks and I 
wish there were more to follow. He certainly 
stimulates thought, even though he may not 
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Miss F. A., New York City, writes : 

** My dear Mr. Hemperley — A young man^ 
in whose business career, I am, at present, 
deeply interested, is about to take up the 
system. So many systems are repre- 
sented in your Magazine, that you, no 
doubt, know something of their respective 
merits ; but, I understand that you would 
not care to pass any adverse criticism upon 
any one of them. However, if I assure you 
that whatever information you may furnish 
me with, will be regarded as strictly confi- 
dential, you will perhaps favor me with your 
opinion as to the efficiency of this particular 
system. Do you know whether there are 
many writers using this system and is it 
adapted for court and speech reporting ? 

'* I hope you will pardon me the trouble 
which I am giving you, and thank you in 
advance for the desired information." 

Reply : I could not conscientiously recom- 
mend your friend to take up the system to 
which you refer. Why should he experi- 
ment with it when we know that the Pitmanic 
systems are doing the best shorthand work 
of the world in the hands of the best writers 
in the world ? Let him subscribe for The 
Stenographer beginning with the January 
number, send me |2.oo and I will send him 
a first-class Pitmanic text-book and the 
magazine for one year. He can easily learn 
shorthand from it and the book, and should 
he need a little assistance it will not cost him 
very much. — Editor. 



The Stenographer. 



Mr. a. D. Wilt, principal of MiamiCom- 
mcrcial College, Dayton, Ohio, says: "I 
desire to express my high appreciation of 
your publication and the fair and broid- 
minded way in which you conduct it." 
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Wh give this month an extract from David 
Wolfe Brown's new book, on "How to 
become a Phonographic Expert." See ad- 
vertisement of the book in our columns. 

Mr. Joseph P. Bovlk, President McKin- 
ley's stenographer and confidential clerk, 
says, that from February 17, 1896, up to the 
time Major McKinley left Canton, he re- 
ceived and answered 98,331 letters- 

In view of the picture drawn by Mr. D. 
W. Brown last month of the best that a 
newspaper has to ofler to the best qualilied 
stenographer who seeks employment as a 
stenographer, we can easily understand the 
evident satisfaction and delight with which 
that eminent reporter Mr. Fred Irland writes 
in a recent magazine article, "In 1SS3, I left 
-daily newspaper work, never, I hope, to 
return to its ill-paid drudgery." 



Please note that we will fiinnsh Tbi 
Stenographer for one year to new sab- 
scribers, and " I>ement's Pitmanic SboB- 
hand, for f2.oo. Old subscribers canavail 
themselves of this offer by renewing for ok 
year in advance. 

.'• 

Mr. W. H.Jonbs, representative of Tm 
Stenographer in England, has an interest- 
ing article in the Typists' Gazette of Febm- 
ary 15th, illustrating the "improvements" 
proposed by Sir Isaac Pitman in his PhoaoE- 
rap hy, and which he left to his followers to 
carry out after his death. 

Tennessee will celebrate the one hui- 
dreth anniversary of her admission into the 
Union with a grand six month's expoiitioa, 
beginning May first. The stenographers aft 
to have special prominence, and Messrs. 
Buford Duke & Co., will be glad to give in- 
formation in regard to it upon application. 
Address them at Nashville, Tenn. 



Mr. Miner, in his gendemanly way, re- 
ferring tocommeots of THBSTEMOGRAFflst, 
calls them "the dying yelps of the under 
dog." What a pity this "Dog intheMin- 
ger" policy is persisted in! We had Mr. 
Miner's assurance sometime ago, that be 
would never mention us again, but it seems 
he cannot keep quiet. 

As for ourselves, we have "sworn ofi." 
We shall call no more bad names. In fact, 
we insist upon it that the editor of the /*oae- 
graphic Worid, if judged by the geoer»l 
excellence of his journal, must be a pakd 
paragon. 



The Stenographer. 
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Shorthand at Home. 

By Francis H. Hemperley, Editor of " The Stenographer,'" 

Lesson No. 4. 

The student has now been introduced to the twenty-four simple stem con- 
sonant signs, to the sixteen vowel signs and to the brief consonant signs. He 
has been taught the relation between the place of the accented vowel and the 
position of the stem which indicates that vowel place, when it is omitted, as in 
reporting is generally the case. 

He is now prepared to take up the modifications of the stems, which are 
made in four ways: i. Initial hooks; 2. Final hooks; 3. Shortening, and 
4. Lengthening the stems. 

Initial Hooks. 

We find that the sounds of L and R combine with very many of the pre- 
ceding consonant sounds in such a way as to form a sort of double consonant, 
heard in the words //ay, pray, etc., and the sound of W is also combined in a 
similar manner with a few stems, as in the word ^«ick (equivalent to kwik), 
/zc'ice, etc. 



Play Ple-a 



Pray Pre-a 



Blow 61e-6 



Able ^-Bl 



Bray Bre-a 



Title T-i-Tl 



Tighter T-i-Tr 



Tidal T-i-Dl 



Tudor T-u-Dr 



Mitchell M-X-Chl 



Teacher T-e-Chr 



s- 



X 



i 



Cudgel K-tt-Jl 



Ledger L-:-Jr 



Local L-6-K1 



X 



rl 



Brother Brett-Dhr 



Luther L-u-Thr 
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1^ 



Looker L-66-Kr. 




6-Dhl _> 
Official 6-F-y.Shl ^\J 



Brothel Bre-< 
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Legal L-e-Gl 



Rigor Ra-X-Gr 



Lawful L-aw-Fl 



Loafer L-o-Fr 



Level L-^-Vl 



C^ 



i£i 



r^ 



^7" Lover L-ti-Vr 



^ 



X 



Bethel B-fi-Thl 



^ 



Fisher F-I-Shr 



Visual V-t-Zhl 



Measure M-S-Zhr 



Tunnel T-ti-Nl 



Tuner T-u-Nr 



Camel K-^-Ml 



Calmer K-ah-Mr 
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The Stbnooraphbr 



Isaac Pitnpai7 Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Priacip&l of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Avenue (Nc 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Societr 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



Replying to a correspondent in The 

Ladies* //ome Journal, the editor remarks : 

'* Shorthand is an excellent thing to know, 
and to be known as a good stenographer is 
a record not to be despised. But I believe 
that the position of office stenographer 
should be made a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better in the case of a young man. 
Too many young fellows become mere short- 
hand machines, and neglect the exceptional 
opportunities which their necessarily confi- 
dential relations with their employers give 
them of self-advancement. A young man 
should always try to make something more 
of his position than his employer expects of 
him. And to do this he cannot be a ma- 
chine." 

* « 
TiLMAN Jenkins, Supt. Public Schools, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, writes to Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons as follows : 

** I have been studying your Complete 
Phonographic Instructor and am making 
rapid progress. I am delighted with it and 
shall form classes when I gain rapidity in 
writing. I have carefully examined several 
systems and have decided that the Isaac 
Pitman is the best for all purposes, and 
especially the one best adapted for public 
school instruction." 

» «■ 
"Can you tell me," asks a lady corres- 
pondent, " what is the highest speed on 
record ever attained by a lady phonograph- 
er ? " We regret to say, remarks Pitman's 
Shorthand Weekly, that we cannot, but there 
have been several notable instances of ladies 
attaining to a good speed, after a very short 
study and practice of the art. There was, 
for example, the highly meritorious per- 
formance a few years since of Miss Janet 
Kerr, who within nine months of the date of 
her first acquaintance with Phonography, 
gained a certificate for 150 words a minute, 
together with Pitman's silver medal of the 
year, awarded under the auspices of the 
Scottish Phonographic Association (Edin- 
burgh, S. W. A.) There are a few ladies 
who hold certificates at slightly higher speeds 
but none have taken certificates at 200 
words. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Nothing was formerly more striking in 
surgical experience than the difference in the 
behaviour of injuries according to whether 
the skin was implicated or not. Thus, if 
the bones of the leg were broken and the 
skin remained intact, the surgeon applied 
the necessary apparatus without any other 
anxiety than that of maintaining a good 
position of the fragments, although the inter- 
nal injury to the bones and soft parts might 
be very severe. If, on the other hand, a 
wound of the skin was present communicat- 
ing with the broken bones, although the 
damage might be in other respects compar- 
atively slight, the compound fracture, as it 
is termed, was one of the most dangerous 
accidents that could happen. Mr. Syme, 
who was, I believe, the safest surgeon in 
his time, once told me that he was inclined 
to think that it would be, on the whole, bet- 
ter if all compound fractures of the leg were 
subjected to amputation, without any at- 
tempt to save the limb. What was the cause 
of this astonishing difference ? It was clearly 
in some way due to the exposure of the in- 
jured parts to the external world. I had 
done my best to mitigate it by scrupuloos 
ordinary cleanliness and the use of deodor- 
ant lotions. But to prevent it altogether 
appeared hopeless while we believed with 
Liebig that its primary cause was the atmos- 
pheric oxygen which, in accordance with 
the researches of Graham, could not fail to 
be perpetually diffused through the porous 
dressings which were used to absorb the 
blood discharged from the wound. But 
when Pasteur had shown that putrefactkn 
was a fermentation caused by the growth of 
microbes, and that those could not asist de 
novo in the decomposable substance, the 
problem assumed a more hopeful aspect 
If the wound could be treated with some 
substance which, without doing too serious 
mischief to the human tissues, would kill the 
microbes already contained in it, and pre- 
vent the future access of others in the living 
state, putrefaction might be prevented, how- 
ever freely the air with its oxygen might 
enter. I had heard of carbolic acid as hav- 
ing a remarkable deodorising effect upon 
sewage, and I determined to try it in com- 
pound fractures. Applying it undiluted to 
the wound, with an arrangement for its 
occasional renewal, I had the joy of seeing 
these formidable injuries follow the same 
safe and tranquil course as simple fractures, 
in which the skin remains unbroken. 



w ST '5*f*^ Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor. 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
jhorthand forms for 6j,ooo words. |i soj Business Correspondence. Nos. i and 2. each, 30 cents. For ale b? 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Pubhshers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Brief Reporting Notes. — A Scientific Paper. 
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9%McMni. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New Yorkf will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to thoae 
wishing to know of same. Correspondence soliciied. 
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Benn Pitmar;> Departnpcnt. 

Edited by J. Edmund Fuller. 

Secretary of the Atlanta Business Collesfe, and Certificated Teacher of 

Benn Pitman Phonog^raphy. 



All readers of The Stenographer will 
be glad to see the continuance of the Graham 
Department, as Mr. Andrews' notes are 
needed to complete the representation of 
the leading systems of shorthand. We 
should appreciate the fact that, as a stu- 
dents' magazine, at least, The Steno- 
grapher has no equal. In no other short- 
hand publication is the general subject so 
well presented in a way calculated to benefit 
learners; and this feature is not found to 
the exclusion of those others of equal im- 
portance which minister to the wants of the 
practical amanuensis and the professional 
reporter. 

* » 

It would interest more than one reader to 
know the average length of time required 
by Mr. Watson's pupils to complete course 
of study necessary to fit them for good work 
under the operation of his method. It is 
believed that additional explanation will be 
required before the fraternity may freely em- 
brace "advanced views.'* 

* 
« * 

The editor of this department would be 
pleased to receive expressions of approval, 
or disapproval, suggestions, etc., concerning 
the matter embodied in the shorthand notes 
presented. The Benn Pitman department 
is for the benefit of the readers of this maga- 
zine, and for that only. If there is anything 
in the way of English which you would like 
to see written in shorthand, speak out. If 
your request can be complied with, it shall 
be done. 

» « 

Key to Benn Pitman Phonography. 

HOW IT FEELS TO BE INSANE. 

I was once insane, and I often muse over 
my experience. There are, of course, many 
kinds of insanity. Some mental disorders 
take place so gradually that even the closest 
companion of the victim are at a loss to 
remember when the trouble began. It 
must have been this way in my case. 

One evening after an oppressive warm 
day, a day when I ej.perienced more fatigue 



from the heat than ever before or since, I 
sat in my porch fanning myself. 

"This arm that is now in motion,*' I 
mused, **must one of these days be dust. 
I wonder how long the time will be." 

Then I mused upon the evidence I had of 
immortality. I could do things that other 
people could not do. I had gone through 
battle after battle, and though bullets suog 
and struck around me thick as hail, yet I re- 
mained uninjured. I had passed through 
epidemics of Yellow Fever. My idea gained 
strength as I mused, and I was convinced 
that I should live forever. No, this cannot 
be, for death follows all men alike. Yes» I 
am to die like other men, and I believe it is 
my duty to make the most of life; to 
make money and enjoy myself, and to edu- 
cate my children. I wanted to be rich and 
I began to study over an imaginary list of en- 
terprises. At last I hit upon radishes. Peo- 
ple must have radishes. They should be in 
every shop. They could be dried and sold 
in Winter. I would plant 50 acres with rad- 
ish seed, and people all over the country 
would refer to me as the " radish king." I 
would form a radish syndicate and buy up 
all the radishes, and travel and be admired. 

I hastened to the house to tell my wife 
that she would soon be a radish queen. At 
the breakfast table I said, "Julia, how would 
you like to be a radish queen?" **A 
what ! " she exclaimed. I explained my 
plan of acquiring great wealth, and during 
the recital she behaved so curiously that 1 
was alarmed. I feared she was losing her 
mind. Fmally she seemed to understand. 
She agreed with me but told me not to say 
anything more about it. After breakfast I 
saw her talking earnestly with her father, 
and I knew that she was explaining to the 
old gentleman how she intended to pay his 
debts when I became known as the radish 
king. The old man approached me with 
much concern and told me that I needed 
rest and that I must not think of business 
He was old and sadly worried and I prom- 
ised him that I would not think of business. 

Pretty soon I went out to inspect my radish 
kingdom. Looking round I saw the old 
man follow me. From the field I went to 
the village. I approached a friend and told 
him how I intended *♦«*♦♦ 

(To be Continued). 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger-I^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rttdolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New Yortc. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



To the Readers of the Gabelsberger De- 
partmenL 

With reference to my announcement in 
the February issue I regret to say that the 
publication by Mr. Richter of new reading 
matter in the corresponding style has been 
delayed by unforeseen circumstances. The 
transfer was written by Mr. Richter in due 
time, but the printer has not been able to 
bring out a clear copy. It is to be hoped 
that the printer will pay better attention to 
the matter, and I trust the book will be ready 
some time in May. 






Corresponding Style. 

Gentlemen : — We beg to acknowledge 
receipt of your valued favor of a recent date 
requesting us to send you our pamphlets and 
give certain other information in reference 
to the treatment of your soil. We take 
pleasure in informing you that we have sent 
you by to-day*s mail a complete set of our 
publications, which we commend to your 
careful attention. You will notice that in 
the pamphlet "Principles of Profitable Farm- 
ing" we lay particular stress upon the im- 
portance of a good system of rotation with 
the proper cultivation and fertilization. In 
this way only can the productive capacity o^ 
the soil be increased and the most profitable 
return obtained. You can procure these 
materials from any firm mentioned in the 
enclosed list, though for your own satisfac. 
tion it may be advisable to write to a num- 
ber of these houses before making your pur 
chases. We would be pleased to hear from 
you again at any time that we can be of 

assistance. 

Yours very truly, 

German Kali Works. 



Reporting Style. 

Ex-President Cleveland on the recent hill 
for the restriction of immigration, 

** A radical departure from our national 
policy relating to immigration is here pre- 
sented. Heretofore we have welcomed all 
who came to us from other lands, except 



those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger to our national 
welfare and safety. Relying upon the jeal- 
ous watchfulness of our people to prevent 
injury to our political and social fabric, we 
have encouraged those coming from foreign 
countries to cast their lot with us and join in 
the development of our vast domain, secur- 
ing, in return, a share in the blessings of 
American citizenship. A centuries stupend- 
ous growth, largely due to the assimilatioD 
and thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic 
adopted citizens, attests the success of this 
generous and free-handed policy, which, 
while guarding the people' s interests, exacts 
from our imigrants only physical and mora! 
soundness and a willingness and ability to 
work. ♦ » ♦ 

*'It is not claimed, I believe, that the time 
has come for the further restriction of im- 
migration on the ground that an excess of 
population overcrowds our land. It is said, 
however, that the qualify of recent immigra- 
tion is undesirable. The time is quite with- 
in recent memory when the same thing was 
said of immigrants who, with their descend- 
ants, are now numbered among our b^t 
citizens. 

^' It is said that too many immigrants set- 
tle in our cities, thus dangerously increasing 
their idle and vicious population. This is 
certainly a disadvantage. It canuot be 
shown, however, that it affects all our cities, 
nor that it is permanent : nor does it appear 
that this condition, where it exists, demands 
as its remedy, the reversal of our immigra- 
tion policy. ♦ « * 

** I cannot believe that we would be pro- 
tected against these evils by limiting immi- 
gration to those who can read and write in 
any languaf^e twenty-five words of our Con- 
stiition. In my opinion it is infinitely more 
safe to admit loo.ooo immigrants, who 
though unable to read and write, seek 
among us only a home and opportunity to 
work, than to admit one of those unmly 
agitators and enemies of our governmental 
control, who can not only read and write, 
but delight in arousin? by inflammatory 
speech, the illiterate and peacefully inclined 
to discontent and tumult. » ♦ * 

Note :— The pamphlet, ** The New Era 
of Phonography,** as well as the circular, 
*'A Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonogra- 
phy," explain the general principles of the 
Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased to 
furnish these publications free of charge to 
any reader of The Stenographer who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Grahan^ Departnrjcnt. 

Conducted by H. L. Andrews, PitUbnrgh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." Official Steno^ri^pher 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin'ii Shorthand School. 



Ocean Cable Telegraphy. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN THE 

PAST AND WHAT IS EXPECTED 

OF THE FUTURE. 

Prof. W. E. Ayrton, in a reminiscent 
address on submarine telegraphy, says it is 
to Morse that with certainty the credit can be 
given of having first used a wire under water 
insulated with India rubber. In 1842, when 
Morse wrote : ** I am crushed for want of 
means ; my stockings all want to see mother, 
and my hat is hoary from age," he insulated 
two miles of wire with hemp, soaked in tar 
and pitch, and surrounded with a layer of 
rubber, and during the night he unreeled 
this wire with his own hands from the stem 
of a boat, rowed by an assistant, between 
Castle Garden and Governor's Island. Be- 
fore the wire was broken he sent a suc- 
cession of successful telegraph messages 
through it. Prof. Ayrton goes back to the 
story of the 1865 cable. There were several 
faults in the cable, and it was feared they 
were made intentionally by people on board 
sticking iron wire through the gutta-percha. 

The cable snapped in mid ocean and had 
to be abandoned. The following year — so 
great was the faith in England in Cyrus 
Field's scheme — an English company offered 
to lay another cable for half a million sterl- 
ing, whether it was successful or not, the 
sum to be increased to 6oo,cxx> pounds if it 
were successful, and to 737,000 pounds if 
they could also pick up and complete the 



1865 cable. So three-quarters of a millioD 
of money was the prize ; and it was won. 
Once they brought it to the surface, but it 
slipped away from them like a great ed. 
On lowering the cable for the thirtieth time 
they succeeded, and thus two good cables 
were laid between England and America. 

The concluding words of Prof. Ayrton's 
address are prophetic. ''I have told yoo 
about the past. I have told you about the 
present. What about the future? Well, 
there is no doubt the day will come, maybe, 
when you and I are forgotten, when copper 
wires, gutta-percha coverings and iron sheat- 
hings will be relegated to the museum of an- 
tiquities. Then when a person wants to tele- 
graph to a friend, he knows not where, be 
will call in an electromagnetic voice, which 
will be heard loudly by him who has the 
electromagnetic ear, but will be silent to 
everyone else. He will call, * Where are 
you ? ' and the reply will come loudly from 
the man with the electromagnetic ear, 'I 
am at the bottom of the coal mine, or cross- 
ing the Andes, or in the middle of the 
Pacific' Or perhaps no voice will come at 
all, and he may then expect the friend is 
dead. Think what that will mean. Think 
of the calling which goes on from room to 
room, then think of that calling when it ex- 
tends from pole to pole — a calling quite 
audible to him who wants to hear, absolutely 
silent to him who does not." 

-^Pittsburgh DispaUk. 



The Utica Press says that the pay roll of 
the Remington Standard Typewriter Com- 
pany at Ilion is larger than ever before, 
numbering nearly 900 men, the output of 
which is about 700, weekly, of the best type- 
writers in the world. 

Mr. J. C. Clay will accompany the Beh- 
ring Sea Commission as stenographer, on its 
visit to Vancouver, B. C, and Mr. Ruel 
Small, the stenographer of the State Courts 
has also accepted an appointment as stenog- 
rapher for the Commission. 



Miss Margaret M. Keating has accepted 
the responsible position as stenographer in 
the office of H. W. Hindle, at Newburgh, 

Messrs. Buford Duke & Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., made a successful transcript of the 
shorthand notes of Otto Lindahl, who died 
before he could write them out. The notes 
had been taken on loose sheets, without 
lines, and with pencil, and in a different sys- 
tem from that used by the transcriber. Un- 
der the circumstances, the work of Messrs. 
Buford Duke & Co. deserves great credit 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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]V[unson Department* 

Conducted by J. N. Kimball. 
Association Business Institute, 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



Busby's Sentence. 

( Continued from last tnonth. ) 

whisper that he calculated now on about 
sixty days* imprisonment at the farthest. 

The judge shifted the quid in his cheek, 
blew his nose and resumed. 

** How difficult is it, then, for me to de- 
termine the precise measure of your punish- 
ment ! Knowing that the quality of mercy 
is not strained, and that as we forgive so 
shall we be forgiven, how painful it is for me 
to draw the line between undue leniency and 
the demands of outraged law ! Considering, 
I say, all these things that are so much in 
your favor — your youth, your happy home, 
where the holiest influences are shed upon 
your path, where parental love covers you 
with its most gracious benediction, where 
your devoted mother lies stricken with 
anguish at the sin of her idolized son, where 
your aged father has his gray hairs brought 
down in sorrow to the grave, where you 



have been nourished and taught to do 
right.-'' 

*' Certainly he cannot intend to give me 
more than one month," said Busby to the 
tipstaff. 

'* Considering that this is your first offence, 
that your conduct hitherto has been that of 
an honest young man, and that the lessoo 
that you have learned from this bitter and 
terrible experience will sink deeply into your 
heart ; that you have opening out to you in 
the possible future a life of usefulness and 
honor, with a prospect of redeeming this 
single error and winning for yourself a re- 
spected name — ** 

" He cannot decently give me more than 

twenty days after that," suggested Busby. 

" In view of all these extenuating circum- 
stances, in view of the fact fully recognized 
by this court, that justice is not revengeful 
but exercises its highest prerogative in lead- 
ing the fallen to reformation and moral 
improvement. 

(Continued next month.) 



pv ESI RED, by an experienced stenographer, 
*^ correspondence with business firms with 

view of obtaining position. Can also keep 
books. Address, 

Miss Hannah Hopson, Leesburg, Fla. 

\X7ANTED, correspondence with phonogra- 

^^ phers, Sir Isaac Pitman's system, in the 

Reporting or Corresponding styles. — 

RoBT. Smith, 44 Main St., Shettleston, VV. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 

An item that will doubtless be of interest 
to all Pacific Coast stenographers and busi- 
ness men, is the announcement made by 
WyckoflF, Seamans & Benedict, that here- 
after their business in that section of the 
country will be handled by their own branch 
house, located at 211 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. The new branch will 
be completely equipped for conducting 
every department of the business with the 
skill and energy for which this firm is noted. 
Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, who is in charge, 
has been long and favorably known to the 
typewriter trade. 



Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, Secretary of the 
New York State Stenographers* Association, 
is making rapid strides in free masonry, as 
he does in everything that he undertakes. 
At present, he is the Junior Warden of his 
Blue Lodge, Royal Arch Captain of his 
Chapter, and has just been knighted in 
Palestine Commandery, No. 4, of Trenton, 
N.J. 



« » 



August 4th, will be ** Stenographers' 
Day " at the Nashville Exposition. The 
"Centennial Stenographers* Association,** 
organized to promote success, has elected as 
officers, Buford Duke, president, John F. 
Galloway, first vice-president, Miss Julia 
Hindman, second vice-president, Charles 
Gilbert, third vice-president, W. B. Shcaron, 
secretary, and Wm. M. Buchanan, treasurer. 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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41 Asbton New Road, 

Manchester, March i, 1897. 

My Dear Mr. Hemperley :— 

Allow me to point out that the letter from 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons referred to 
in your February number, is a little mis- 
leading. In the first place there was no vote 
of the shorthand teachers taken in August 
last ; Sir Isaac Pitman sent out a printed 
letter for the teachers to sign and send to 
the firm through him, requesting that the 
"improvements'' be incorporated in the 
new edition of the text-books which were 
about to be issued, and it required a certain 
amount of temerity on the part of the teach- 
ers to write to the firm, especially when 
they knew what attitude the firm was tak- 
ing towards the '* improvements," as they 
no doubt thought their endeavors and ener- 
gies would be wasted. 

The vote taken in August, 1895, was the 
last that was properly taken, and although 
the discussion of the ''improvements '* was 
not allowed in the Phonetic Journal^ and 
did not find room in any shorthand maga- 
zine, the result was not discouraging, but, 
on the other hand, very encouraging. The 
figures are as follows : out of 382 teachers 
who had practiced the improvements, 296 
voted for their introduction into the text- 
books, and out of 274 who had noX practiced 
them, 173 voted for their introduction into 
the text-books, making a total of 469 for and 
187 against. Through not having fair and 
open discussion of the matter, a great 
many teachers and phonographers are not 
acquainted with the facts and do not under- 
stand what the ''improvements'* mean, 
therefore, there was no wonder that more 
did not take part in the voting. Again, it 
is incorrect to say that the " improve- 
ments " included the abolition of all large 
hooks. Sir Isaac Pitman may have, person- 
ally, objected to all large hooks, but that 
was not included in the proposals for the 
change. The American writers use large 
hooks but not for the same purpose as in 
phonography. 

I may point out, further, that when the 
case of the " improvements " was referred 
to a consultative committee, in 1894, (which 
could not be said to be representative of 
the shorthand teachers of the country, for 
they had no part in the election of that com- 
mittee), Messrs. Pitman sent a circular letter 
to the members of that committee, which, I 
believe, was intended to influence them to 
reject the proposals. I would like to see 
Messrs. Pitman publish that letter in The 
Stenographer or Phonetic Journal; it 
would give the phonographic world food 
or reflection. I am. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. H. Jones. 



Key to Notes of T. A. Reed. 

London, 37 Cursitor St., E. C. 

January 31, 1897. 
My Dear Sir : 

I think I can best comply with your re- 
quest by sending you an extract from a letter 
received by me irom Sir Isaac Pitman some 
months ago — one of many which he wrote 
to me in the course of the past year. I ha\'e 
copied exactly the outlines used in the letter. 
The extract has additional interest froto the 
fact that it contains some particulars of Sir 
Isaac's recent life and labors. Now that he 
has gone from us, these little details are 
specially acceptable. As you probably knov, 
I have been quite at one with Sir Isaac in his 
desire to return to the old arrangement of 
fi, vl, thr^ discarding the large initial hooks. 
Indeed, I objected to these hooks all 
through, and absolutely declined to adopt 
them, and was therefore extremely pleased 
when Sir Isaac discovered that he had made 
a mistake in introducing them. Unfortu- 
nately, he was not able to introduce them 
into the text- books, no longer possessing 
the copyright of the system ; but there are 
many phonographers (and I think the num- 
ber is increasing) who write and teach ac> 
cording to the most recent developments of 
the author. The published system is not Sir 
Isaac Pitman's latest. My own style of writ- 
ing is now almost in exact accordance with 
with Sir Isaac's. 

Faithfully yours, 

T. A. Rbkd. 

* 

Extract. 

My Dear Mr. Reed : 

I saw in the Phonetic Journal last week 
with surprise, and with sympathy towards 
you, the notice of your dear Florence's 
departure to the spiritual w^orld and of Major 
Pulsifer's, U. S. A. I had not heard of 
Florence's illness. Mr. Pulsifer, as he was 
then, wrote a shorthand tract, No. 17, which 
I think I have been circulating more than 
thirty years. 

I now begin to feel a decrease of physical 
strength. 1 am weakest at beginning of the 
day, and get stronger, by desk work, as the 
day advances, the mind putting strength, by 
work, into the feeble body. Throughout 
this mild winter I rose at five, and spent two 
hours at my office, from six to eight, walk- 
ing down nearly two-thirds of a mile, and 
then going up the hill in a bath chair. 

A fortnight ago I gave up this early piece 
of work, and now go to the office at nine, 
riding home to lunch at one and to dinner at 
six. 

I suppose your z/, and vr and thr grama- 
logues are the same as mine : V* every. Vr* 
over, Thr^ either, Thr^ their, there, Thr" 
other. If not, please write. Please look 
through these tracts, and mark anything that 
can be improved. Farewell. 
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Shorthand Notes 
By Thomas Allen Reed. 
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The Densmore Typewriter Company, un- 
der date of March 5th, announce : ** Type- 
writing has been introduced into the Boy's 
Hi)!;h School, of Brooklyn, and an initial 
order for five Densraores given to this Com- 
pany.*' 



Extract from a letter to Mr. Reed 
from Sir Isaac Pitman. 
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T*)*^ Columbian Banner, of Magnolia, Ark., 
says : '* We consider The Stenographer 
the best magazine of its class that we have 
ever received. Mr. Peffley, our stenographer, 
says that one issue of the magazine is worth 
more to him than the price per year.*' 
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THE most satisfactory way to test the merits of any text-book is to give it a fair trial io 
the class room. "ISAAC PITHAN'S COHPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUCTOR " was adopted three years ago in the Public Day Schools of Haw York 
City, and has been re-adopted each succeeding year. A gratifying testimony to the rare 
merits of any text-book. 



" The 'Complete PhoDOgraphic Instructor' has beta 
received, and I have examined the same with the 
greatest pleasure. It is indeed, ' complete,' and it 
would be impossible to pack more of tietter-arraa^ 
material, both in the beginners' part and also in the 
advanced course, than you have done in this book. 
As an old phonofirrapher, I am particularly takts 
with Chapters XXI. and XXII.. and the whole of Ptit 
II., ' Speed Practice.' "—The Hon. JOHN L. N. HIMT, 
LL. D.. Ex-Pres. Board of Education. Now York CH}. 



" I would recommend 'Isaac Pitman's Complete In- 
structor.' which is fully abreast of the times, and con- 
tains all recent additions to phonographic literature 
worth embodying in a text-book. It is the original 
system, and possesses an advantage over all others 
which it is well to take into consideration. As all our 
students have been exceptionally successful, we have 
concluded for the future to give this system decided 

6 reference."— lLEMENT C. GAINES, Pros. Eastman 
ut. Coll. and the Now York But. Coll. 

New edition. A full reviaion to date, a^a pp. Handsome red cloth and gilt lettering. Price, $iM» 

Specimen pagea free, a liberal discount to Teachers, Scbouls and the Trade. Correspondence solicited. 

Take lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 156 Fifth Avenue. Day and Eveninfr- Circulars free 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, New York. 

James E. Munson 

IS now Contributing Editor of the 

Munson Phonographic News and Teacher, 

He writes exclusively for this magazine. Each number contains phon(^- 
phy written in accordance with the "Complete Plionograpiier " and the 
" Art of Ptionograpliy," and matter helptui and interesting to students, 
teachers and stenographers. No Munsonite with any sense of loyalty or self- 
interest should fail to become a permanent subscriber. Sample copy, lO cents; 
a year's subscription, $i.oo. Munson's '*Art of Ptionographyt" and 
** Munson Plionograpliic News and Teaclier " for one year, $a.75. 

Attdrtu, WALWORTH A CO., Publishers, 108-110 £. 12Sih St, Mew fork Citf. 
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Teachers and Writers should send 
. . for a descriptive circular of . . 

Andrews Practical Graded Sentence Book of Graham 

Standard Phonography. Price, In Cloth, . . $1.25 

Andrews Graded Phonographic Copy Book, teaching 

the Alphabet, Vowels and rules for position. Price, .15 
Fifth successful year of these 

. . STANDARD GRAHAM PRACTICE BOOKS . . 
Special Introductory Discounts to Teachers. 

These books are indorsed by Supreme and Official 
Court Reporters and Teachers all over the country, 
as affording the best possible practice for Graham 
Students. 

Martin's Reporting Exercises, price 50 cents, is a 
very Kood practice book, containing reporting word 
signs Incorporated into sentences. 

H. L. ANDREWS, Publisher, 
412 Weed Street PITTSBURG, PA. 



BIXLER'8 POCKET MANUAL 
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A handy reference for memory 
training on common branches 
and other valuable information. 

Jl^Jc^ PRICE, 26 CENTS S^ S^ 

As we have a limited supply of 
these books on hand we will 
send them as long as they last 
upon receipt of 10 cents. 
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Did He Make a New World's 

Record ? 

HE Chicago Times- Herald says 
that Mr. Isaac S. Dement, of Chi- 
cago, wrote 402 words in one 
minute in a test before a business 
college in Quincy, Ills. 
The New York Sun of March 29th, says it 
is utterly impossible for any man to read 
four hundred words a minute and make him- 
self understood. '*Some years ago the 
rapidest reader in * The Sun ' office, Brainard 
G. Smith, attempted to read three hundred 
words in a minute. He read at a rate that 
was utterly unintelligible to all who heard 
him. * * * He read exactly two hundred 
and seventy words. Two employees of 'The 
Sun * again tried the experiment, one read- 
ing two hundred and eleven words and the 
other two hundred and thirty words in a 
minute.'' 

The Sun further says : *' One hundred and 
twenty words a minute is the average speed 
of speakers. In ordinary testimony the 
speed is greater and the facility of capturing 
the questions and answers is also very much 
greater than it is in arguments Or ev'en lec- 
tures, for the simple reason that, as a rule, 
there is a surprising sameness in the phrase- 
ology of testimony, and the thing becomes 
fanaifiar matter to the experienced reporter. 
But the most rapid cross-examination that 
any court will tolerate will very rarely, even 
in spurts, exceed a speed of two hundred 
and ten words in a minute. Mr. Dement 
may be a wonder among phonographers, 
but the chances are that he cannot turn out 
a correct transcript of matter read to him for 
half an hour at the rate of two hundred and 
fifty words a minute, barring testimony and 
familiar matter, that is to say, matter that he 
might learn by heart. The greatest verbatim 
reporter that ever lived, the late Dennis F. 
Murphy, oflficial stenographer of the United 
States Senate, never professed to be able to 
write more than two hundred and twenty 
words a minute." 



What Mr. Dement has to say to the above. 
" Chicago, April 6th, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Hemperley : 

The remarks of !he New York Sun^ above 
set forth, are but the outgrowth of a pessimis- 
tic and agnostic condition which prevails in 
the minds of most people. It is very difficult 
for some to understand a higher capacity 
than their own. It is to be regretted that 
every man is his highest ideal, for such a 
state of mind is destructive to advancement. 
The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus of this city once 
delivered a most interesting lecture upon 
the text, "Hitch your wagon to a star." In 
that he took the position that one must have 
£ln ideal higher than himself in order to pro- 
gress at all. Supposing I had been content 
with three hundred words per minute. Had 
I taken that stand, my advancement would 
have stopped, but thank the Lord the capac- 
ity of my wife as a reader was very much 
beyond that rate of speed. She taught me 
that >ust as long as I was unable to write as 
rapidly as she could read, the shorthand I 
used was defective. This spurred both of us 
to higher attainments, for as my speed ap- 
proached her speed of reading, she strove 
for still greater speed and attained it. The 
strife still goes on. 

To this spirit, which is the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, must be attributed all pro- 
gress ; we must be content with nothing 
short of perfection. We may not attain per- 
fection, but we may approach it ; and the 
nearer the approach, the less the world will 
rasp us with its jagged edges. 

The inability of an inexperienced reader 
to articulate clearly three hundred words a 
minute must never be allowed as a basis for 
the assertion that that is the limit to which 
an experienced reader may go. It is lamen- 
table that the New York Sun should permit 
the ability of one of its reporters to be set 
forth as the standard for all people. There 
are thousands of people in the United States 
who can read at a much faster rate than he 
accomplished, and so clearly that any one 
can understand the utterance. 

It is just this spirit that has kept back 
progress of all the arts and sciences, but 
it is breaking away in certain directions, and 
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it must be banished in shorthand. Few 
people are surprised at any new and wonder- 
ful invention wherein electricity plays an 
important part. Electricity is no more won- 
derful as a science than is shorthand writing. 
Then again, the periodicals of our art can- 
not well take the stand that shorthand is not 
Srogressive. It is defective just so long as 
; fails to report the most rapid utterances, 
and our periodicals must take that stand. 
Yours very truly, 

Isaac S. Dement." 

jyhai A. P, Little has to say. 

A Post Express reporter called upon Mr. 

A. P. Little, the well-known stenographer 

of Rochester, N. Y., who said, "It is impos- 
sible for any man to reach such a speed as 
Isaac S. Dement claims, in a fair test. Now, 
the feat can be accomplished perhaps ; but 
in what manner ? Only by the memorizing 
of a certain amount of matter and the indica- 
tion of long phrases by a single character 
acquired durmg long practice just before the 
trial is made. But what is understood as a 
test of verbatim reporting is the taking by 
dictation for, say half an hour, notes from 
which the writer can transcribe an accurate 
copy. Two hundred and twenty words a 
minute for half an hour is about the record. 
But a court reporter, in the course of his 
duties, often finds himself taking notes at the 
rate of probably 250 words a minute for a few 
minutes. This occurs often in heated argu- 
ment where the speaker for a few minutes 
talks at a high rate and then drops down to 
ordinary speed. 

"It all depends upon the enthusiasm in 
the case. A speaker, when thoroughly 
warmed up to his subject, may speak very 
rapidly ; being very much in earnest and en- 
thusiastic ; and just so the verbatim reporter 
becomes interested in the subject matter and 
is nerved to his highest speed. At such 
times he may be writing 250 words a minute 
or even more, but only for a few minutes. 

"Now, there is no enthusiasm in the dic- 
tation of a passage for the purpose of seeing 
how rapidly a man may write. It is very 
different. I do not believe a man can write 
250 words a minute from dictation for half an 
hour and furnish accurately transcribed copy 
or even copy in which any inaccuracies 
would not be noticed. 

" I know all about Mr. Dement, and I can 
assure you that his claims are not based upon 
any real test of ability. As to reading rapid- 
ly, I can read 300 words a minute, as the 
result of long and constant practice, but I do 
not believe one man in fifty can approach 
that speed. I have not done verbatim re- 
porting in six years, but I am sure that I 
could, to-morrow morning, write 350 to 400 
words a minute on mv own conditions. But 
they would be very different from conditions 
usually imposed. Mr. Dement is reported 
to have written 402 words in one minute. 



That is at the rate of seven words a second. 
Then the two words over 400 were written in 
about a quarter of a second ! How did they 
catch them ? 

"No; the average speed is 120 and 150 
words per minute and 220 is about the limit 
for bona fide verbatim reporting." 

What Mr. Griffith says. 

"Thomas R. Griffith, another expert ste- 
nographer, read the "Sun" article with 
great interest. To its statement that 120 
words a minute is the average speed of 
speakers and that the number of orators 
whose average is below that figure is greater 
than the number that surpasses it, he took 
exceptions. He says that 120 words a min- 
ute is too low and from his experience, ex- 
tending over many years, he would be in- 
clined to put the average at 150. Mr. Griffith 
added that very few men in speaking can go 
200 words a minute. Among the Supreme 
court justices, Mr. Rumsey is the fastest 
speaker. In charges to the jury he averages 
something like 200 words a minute and oc^ 
casionally runs up to 230 or possibly 250. In 
regard to Mr. Dement, Mr. Griffith says that 
Dement is a very expert stenographer. Mr. 
Grifhth has seen him take testimony at the 
rale of 240 words a minute but ridicules the 
claim that Dement can take over 300 on any- 
fair test. For a good many years Dement has 
practiced speed writing. His wife can read 
over three hundred words a minute but has 
reached that limit only after long practice." 

What Jerome B. Howard says. 

" We ourselves once held the watch while 
Mr. Dement wrote to a dictation of 277 
words in one minute, and the matter was 
immediately thereafter read back correcdy. 
In hinting that memory may play a large 
part in these tests we do not think we do the 
subject any injustice. The notes produced 
were such ragged scrawls as would put it 
past the power of any one, who had not 
heard the reading, to transcribe a modicum 
of them, no matter how familiar he might 
be with the text-book presentation of the 
system Mr. Dement writes, and we venture 
to say that if the notes, immediately on 
their completion, were sealed up and kept 
till they were thoroughly *coId,' — say six 
months — the writer himself would be sorely 
puzzled to make any kind of transcript. 
One minute tests, even when fairly selected 
matter is written, form no reliable criterion 
of the powers of the writer in actual work. 
Of the unofficial records of five or more 
minutes, the fastest of which we have heard 
is that Col. Edward B. Dickinson, a Benn 
Pitman writer, official stenographer of the 
surrogate's court, Brooklyn, who wrote 
2,312 words in ten minutes, or at a rate of 
over 231 words a minute.^ 
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The Smith Premier Siamese Key- 
Board. 

E PRESENT to the readers 
of The Stenographer a 
reproduction of the keyboard 
used upon machines sent to 
Siam by the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
It is somewhat of a curiosity, and, besides 
this, tells the story of the adaptability of 
this typewriter to the needs of foreign peo- 
ples. It also serves as a practical illustra- 
tion of the wave of progress that, for several 
years, has been sweeping, not only over 
Siam, but the majority of countries across 
the sea. 



nography will almost recognize some of their 
word- signs and phrases in those curious 
characters which ornament the key-tops of 
the Siamese Smith Premier. 

In numbers, the Siamese employ the 
decimal system, and these characters, from 
I to o, are on the keyboard in the illustra- 
tion, but as there is no comparison to be 
made between English and Siamese, there 
seems to be no way of making an intelligible 
designation. They are simply Siamese. In 
the main the machines that are shipped to 
Siam are the regular Smith Premiers sold to 
the American trade. The use of so many 
different accents employed in writing Siam- 
ese made several small changes necessary. 



SITVMESEr KEYBOARD ON THE: SMITH PREMIER. 
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The secretary of the Prince of Siam was 
sent to this country by his superior on a 
special mission to have built a number of 
typewriters fitted with Siamese type, capa- 
ble of perfectly reproducing these strange 
foreign characters. The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company was the one selected 
to do this difficult work, and the secretary 
remained during the progress of the under- 
taking, superintended the cutting of the dies 
and the assembling of the machine. In 
Siamese writing and printing, there are no 
capitals, or, if you prefer to view it that way, 
no small letters. There is no distinction, as 
in English writing and printing, where there 
is the upper and lower case. There is no 
Siamese script, so that in that language all 
" writing is printing." The students of ste- 



The accents all have to be upon dead keys, 
that is, keys that when struck do not cause 
a movement of the carriage, so that the ac- 
cent may first be printed, and then the let- 
ter, without having to move the carriage 
back. In some words it is necessary to use 
as many as three accents. All these points 
were thoroughly illustrated and explained 
to the superintendent of the Smith Premier 
mechanical department by the secretary of 
the Prince, and the result was a perfect 
machine, which model has not had to be 
changed in any particular since that time. 

It may be news to many that typewriters 
are being used in farther India, but, never- 
theless, it is a fact that the Smith Premier 
Typewriter is being shipped to all parts of 
the civilized world. 
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From My Note-Book. 

A WITNESS being pressed by a cross- 
examiner, having repeatedly 
"dodged" a question, finally re- 
plied : " Well, I'll say No, and then 1 won't 
be lying!" 

The defendant'sattorney was opening the 
case to the jury and intended to urge upon 
them that the plaintitf, a physician, should 
not recover, because he had not cired the 
defendant. The attorney really said to the 
jury: "The docior/ai/^Jio cure him, as it 
was his duty to do ! " 



During the cross-examination of a witness 
called by me, my opponent asked the fol- 
lowing remarkable questions : 

"Q. Therefore, it is a logUal conjectiite. 
is it not !• " 

" Q. Do you draw a distinction between 
conjecture and comparison f " 



Thh attorney was preparing the papers for 
an injunction. The distinctive words in such 
papers are " enjoin and restrain " and their 
derivatives. The stenographer transcribed 
them "enjoin and restrict." The error was 
not caused by his lack of skill as a stenogra- 
pher, but by his lack of familiarity with legal 
phraseology. The lawyer-stenographer can 
readily see how the amanuensis made the 
mistake. 

The attorney dictated: "to show cause 
why a settlement " etc. " should not be had, 
and, if no cause be shown, to attend " etc. 
The stenographer's transcript read: "to 
show cause" elc. "and if no cause can be 



shown to attend " etc. Another instanctol 
ignorance of legal phraseology, resulting in 
absurd work, and an error that might, bad 
not it been corrected, have rendered tbe 
validity of the proceedings doubtful. 

Thesb mistakes cannot be attributed to 
involved technical legal language. The 
words "can" and "restrain" have well 
defined meanings, and no person ought lo 
expect to be richly rewarded who will nuke 
such mistakes. It is such errors that make 
a lawyer angry. In both cases, had the 
language not been corrected before service 
of the papers, serious complications mighi 
have ensued. 

1 WAS reading the stenographer's Iraa- 
script of testimony of a case I had tried, pr^ 
paralory to making a brief. My eye fell 
upon this question ; " You say you were 

direcled into Mr. 's house by your 

desire," etc. I knew the word "directed" 
had not been used, feeling sure that ilic 
word "attracted" had been. Calling tie 
stenographer by telephone. 1 asked to have 
the question read, indicating it, but not read- 
and, sure enough, the word " 



ed" 



r the 



i to r 



Mt 



knowledge of the similarity of the shorthand 
outlines for the respective words and a sens' 
of the fitness of language led to the inquiry 
and final correction. So thai, after all, 
shorthand knowledge may be valuable to a 
lawyer in more ways than one. 

Notes. 

Mr. Charles E. Mgrbill fills the position 
of stenographer in the law-office i>f Charles 
K. Rowe, Esq.. of Dansville, N. V. 
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Mr. C. C. Pilgrim, stenographic amanu- 
ensis in the law-office of Coult & Howell, 
756 Broad St., Newark, N. J., under recent 
date writes : '* Your legal miscellany in The 
Stenographer is very helpful, and I am 
sure that you are rendering valuable advice 
to those who wish to enter that particular 
field as amanuenses in order to reach the 
higher and more exacting vocation of re- 
porter. I have a copy of your * Practical 
Court Reporting ' and have heeded your 
very good instruction therein given." 

It is charged that a lady stenographer and 
typewriter who has been employed in the 
State's Attorney's office in Chicago betrayed 
the secrets of the office by selling to the de- 
fense in a murder case her complete report of 
the private examination in the State's Attor- 
ney's office of five witnesses. She was sworn 
as a witness and when asked why she told the 
defendant's attornev said : *' Because I saw 
that the State was drilling witnesses to swear 
against O'Malley, and I did not think that it 
was right. When the witnesses would say 
O'Malley was not there, they would try and 
drill him into saying the alderman was there. 
I did not want to be a party to such a con- 
spiracy." 

The Connecticut Assembly has passed an 
act creating the office of official stenographer 
of the city court of New Haven. Miss Hattie 
Alford Ely, a well known stenographer and 
proprietress of a school of stenography of 
that city was the applicant for the position. 
I shall be pleased to learn of her appoint- 
ment. 

Of twenty-one candidates who tried the 
recent State civil service examination for 
court stenographers in the New York City 
and County Courts, where the salaries range 
from |i,5oo to 12,500 per year, but nine were 
successful, Mr. Bertram L. Dusenbury, of 
New York City, standing first. The news- 
papers state that many New York law ste- 
nographers of ten to twenty years' experi- 
ence took this examination. I doubt the 
truth of this statement, as I fail to find the 
names of any such among those who passed 
the examination. If those who failed em- 
brace law reporters having the experience 
stated, the civil service examination would 
seem to be a farce, calculated solely for the 
"three-months' graduates." 



The legal question- has been raised that a 
competitive examination must be passed by 
stenographers appointed to the district at- 
torney's office of New York County. Should 
the question be determined in the affirma- 
tive, the doctrine may become generally ap- 
plicable to district attorney's offices through- 
out the State where similar appointments are 
made. It would then be but a step to apply- 
ing the test to stenographers to grand juries. 

Messrs. Pierre Beauchemin and J. Vin- 
cent ot Montreal, Can., have been appointed 
official stenographers lu the police court of 
that city, upon salaries, under a new law. 
Nine French and six English stenographers 
will be similarly appointed to the superior 
court of Montreal. 

Stenographer J. Garlick, Church Street, 
Parramatta, N. S. W., Australia, writing lor 
information respecting United Slates law 
applicable to official law reporters says : *' I 
trust you will pardon the liberty taken by a 
stranger to you, but though you do not 
know me I feel that I know you from so often 
reading your ' Law Reporting ' Department 
in The Stenographer." I give place to 
this merely to show the wide circulation of, 
and interest exhibited in this magazine. 

Mr. Garlick informs me that in New 
South Walfs there is no recognized official 
court stenographer, but an>body who 
pleases, whatever his qualifications, is at 
liberty to come forward and report cases, so 
long as he can persuade the attorney that he 
is worth his fee ; that this is the same in all 
the Australian colonies except Victoria, in 
which alone an attempt is made to regulate 
official court reporting. The law of that col- 
ony relating to the subject provides that no 
shorthand writer may practice without a 
license, and licenses are only to be granted 
after examination at 120 and 150 words per 
minute on difficult judgments and cross-ex- 
aminations. And yet it seems that, even in 
Victoria, although the Government has a 
permanent staff of three stenographers to 
take notes of any cases in which the Govern- 
ment is directly interested, there is no regu- 
lar official court stenographer to report all 
cases coming before the courts, but that the 
shorthand writer is a professional man whose 
services have to be retained by the attor- 
neys for the parties, and paid by the parties. 

Stenographer W. L. Mason, of the Isaac 
Pitman department of this magazine, aston- 
ished some of the New York Courts the other 
day by escorting a bevy of young ladies to 
witness their proceedings and get actual 
court-room reporting practice. It is said 
that the incident caused a temporary cessa- 
tion of the dignified proceedings of one 
court. Brother Mason is progressive and 
intensely practical. 

H. W. Thorne. 



MR. FULLER desires to know the 
average length of time required 
by my pupils to do good work. 
In a flexible method like mine there is no 
way of getting at the average ; it depends 
very largely on the amount ofdictation that 
can be afforded, and is protracted chiefly 
by the time that must be given to the ma- 
chine. In my own school four months' 
work is about equivalent to the usual six. 
But I have no desire to unduly hurry pupils, 
and I like to keep those who are well 
educated tive or six months, at the end of 
which time many of them are almost ready 
to take down a speech. 

The rate of progress of the average in- 
dustrious pupil will best be shown by the 
following fair example. Passing by pupils 
at present in school who have made won- 
derful progress in the way of rapid learning, 
I will single out Miss N., a young lady of 15, 
for no other reason than that her attendance 
has been regular, and that, unlike the major- 
ity, shehaslearnedlitllcor nothing at home. 
Miss N. has been at school eleven weeks. In 
that time she has learned 50 letters (Hem- 
perl ey) ; 165 (Pemin) and 300 (Beale) ; be- 
sides much matter in sentences embodying 
the principles. Miss N. has been transcrib- 
ing from her notes for several weeks past, 
which indicates all the direct reading she 
has ever done ; her speed is all that could 
be wished. 

Mr. Piatt and I differ only in our way of 
putting things. I have never disguised the 
fact that the practice of correct writing in- 
directly leads to ready reading ; that is just 
my contention. But when Mr. Piatt used the 
word "teachers" he clearly had in his mind 
but the one teacher, for he must be aware 
that the " disguised " reading that other 
teachers unwittingly promote has no appre- 
ciable effect in that direction. 

John Watson. 



How to Begin. 

Thbrb is an old saying that " it is the 
first step that costs." We knowhowiropon- 
ant first impressions are. These thoughis 
are suggested by the receipt, from one ol 
our readers, of a selection of introductory 
clauses taken from letters dictated to him if 
different times, in the course of business. 
We have no doubt they will be interestinE 
to very many, and, therefore, give thera pid)- 
licity. They are as follows : 

receipt of your order. 



We have the pleasure to acknowledge 
receipt of the following remittances, 
Referring to the accompanying notice. 
Yours of the 27th ult. was received yester- 

Inclosed please find statement, 

Please find herewith account current. 

We are this day in receipt. 

In reply to your favor of the 15th insi., « 
beg to enclose 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 1st 
inst., enclosing 

Your favor of the ind inst. received oor 
prompt attention, 

We regret to say that it isoulof ourpow" 
at present to execute 

Your favor of the 9th inst. has been catf 
fully noted. 

Yours of the 26th at hand. 

Your favor of the 4lh inst. received. 

We herewith enclose you statement of dis- 
counts this day to the Cr. 



WIFELY REGARD. 

Lady : " You know, I wish my poftraitio 

be a total surprise to my husband." 

Artist : " Yes, madam, I understand." 

Lady : "And you will try not to have 100 

strong a likeness, as I should not like him 10 

recognize it at the first glance." 



The Stenographer. 
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How Can I Get Up High Speed ? 

THIS seems to be the great question 
which is agitating the minds of very 
many of the youngsters. As we 
look at the matter, it seems to us a good 
deal like the question which so many other 
youngsters have asked, and that is, how 
can I become of age ? We all know how 
slowly the time seemed to pass before we 
were of legal age — before the magical twen- 
ty-one had arrived, and those of us who have 
passed that mysterious date also realize how 
rapidly the years have been flying, and with 
what an accelerating rate they fly, since that 
period. If you wait and improve your wait- 
ing, the speed will come with the passing 
years. The trouble is that in these modern 
days of rush, and hurry and worry, every- 
body wants to do everything at once. 

The shorthand schools have been forced to 
crowd the students through, not so much be- 
cause the teachers wanted to do it, but be- 
cause of the demand of the times. The 



students have been crowded through and 
they naturally think, since they have grad- 
uated in a few months, that they ought to 
have speed — high speed — right away. 

They forget, or possibly, they never knew 
that high speed is a matter of growth, of 
development, of unfolding of the faculties 
by use. We all remember the story of the 
skeptical little boy who staggered his moth- 
er's blind faith in the omnipotence of the 
Almighty by quietly remarking, **well, 
mother, I do not believe God could make a 
two-year old colt in a minute," and we all 
ought to admit that the mightiest of short- 
hand teachers cannot make a six-year old 
stenographer in six months. To use a slang 
expression, "that is about the size of it." 
How to acquire speed, then, is only to ask 
in another form, how to acquire experience, 
how to acquire age, how to acquire the 
powers and resources of manhood and wom- 
anhood ? These things will not come to us 
while we are yet children. 

I admit that it is possible to force a kind of 
flctitious speed, a sort of show rapidity, but 
it is only on the surface. It is not the all- 
round command of the powers which will 
take up and dispose of whatever comes, 
from whatever direction, in whatever man- 
ner. Patience, good friends! Courage, 
patience and perseverance will conquer. 



* 
» « 



Mr. William Crookes, of Cheshire, 

England, a shorthand writer and teacher, of 

more than twenty years standing, in a letter 

to the Editor says : 

** With all due respect to our late chief and 
benefactor, I trust we have now heard the 
last of the so-called * improvements.' The 
vote of the * consultative committee ' ap- 
pointed by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons — 31 ex- 
pert writers and teachers out of 32 being 
opposed to the alterations — was fairly con- 
clusive as to the feeling in England." Mr. 
Crookes adds, "as the present firm have 
stated that they did not intend to adopt 
these alterations, it seems useless to teach- 
ers to endeavor to ' force the hands ' of 
those who have absolute control of the mat' 
ter." 
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Stenographer's Day. 

Do NOT forget that "Stenographer's 
Day " at the Tennessee Centennial will be 
one of the greatest features of the exposi- 
tion. It is to be held on August 4th. Hun- 
dreds of stenographers in all parts of the 
country are taking hold of the matter. Mr. 
Duke, President of the Centennial Associa- 
ciation, is working like a beaver, ably assist- 
ed by the Promotion Committee, of which 
Mr. Will Shearon is secretary. The address 
of the latter is Steger Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. Write to him for circulars and de- 
scriptive matter. 



» 



Mr^ George F. Heald, of Manchester, 

N. H., says: ** I prize highly the Shorthand 
Talks by the Editor, and can read them 
more readily than anything else I have seen 
in shorthand.'* 



* 



On page 89 of the April Stenographer 
we wrote in shorthand something about 
Mr. Henry Gensler of the ** Senate Corps ** 
of official reporters. It was transcribed and 
set up as '* Cincinnati Court," etc. 



* 



The; Shorthand Writery for April speaks 
complimentarily of The Stenographer, for 
which it will please accept our thanks. The 
Shorthand Writer is the official journal of 
The National Federation of Shorthand 
Writers Associations in England. 



» 



The Student's Journal comes to us ma 
beautiful new cover— a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the advancing student studying 
as he goes forward. The shorthand of this 
Journal is even superior to its former stand- 
ard. We can conscientiously recommend 
the presentation of Graham shorthand, as it 
appears in The StudenV s Journal ^ to all who 
desire to master a system which has done 
and is doing some of the very best work in 
the reporters' profession. 



During the past two years the superin- 
tendent of public schools of Philadelphia, 
has, upon application made by the princi- 
pals, granted them permission to introduce 
the system of vertical writing of penmanship 
into the schools under their charge. 



* 
» » 



Mr. Augustus C. Ekholm, of Rockford, 
Ills., who has invented a combined reversi> 
ble cleaning brush and rubber eraser holder 
for typewriter's use, says that The Steno- 
grapher has been greatly instrumental in 
clearing the way and getting him started on 
the road that leads to proficiency in short- 
hand. 






We note with pleasure that Mr. Grace is 
arranging for the establishment of an educa- 
tional Institute in New York City, some- 
thing like Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn. It is 
well known that the holder of a diploma of 
Pratt Institute has little trouble in securing 
remunerative employment. The instruction 
is to be of a practical kind, and to be fur- 
nished free. 



* 
» * 



Bv an article printed elsewhere in this 
month's Stenographer, it will be seen 
what the Siamese are doing in the way of 
keeping step with the world's progress. 
Before we know it the old nations of the 
East will have awakened from their long sleep 
and will be making the young giant of the 
West look sharp if he wants to keep his 
laurels. 



* * 



Stenographer's Day, at Nashville ex- 
position, promises to be a great affair. 
Buford Duke is working heart and soul, and 
many able assistants are helping. Leading 
members of the profession will be there. 
It would give us great pleasure to meet our 
many friends at that gathering, and, if we 
can possibly accept the kind hospitality 
which has been extended to us, we will do 
so. 
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Mr. Charles H. Rush, editor of The 
National Sienographer^ and Miss Bertha 
M. Wilson, were married at Teeds, Iowa, 
April 22nd. 

They will please accept the kindest wishes 
of the editor of The Stenographer for 
a long life of usefulness to each other and to 
their many friends. This will insure their 
happiness. 



* 
« * 



The Underwood Ribbons are made in 
black, purple, blue, green, carmine; also 
hektograph, lithograph, official indelible, 
copying or non-copying, in any color, and 
adapted to all machines ; also carbon and 
semi-carbon in a variety of colors. The 
well-known makers, John Underwood & Co. 
have headquarters in New York, Chicago 
and Toronto. 



* 
« * 



A SHORTHAND Contemporary proposes 
the following and asks its readers to catch 
it tripping in the use of any of the monstros- 
ities during the coming year. 

Type— to operate a typewriter. 

Typist—one. who types, male or female. 

Typer — man typist. 

Typess — woman typist. 

Stenotypist — one who writes shorthand 

and operates a typewriter, male or 

female. 
Stenotyper — man stenotypist. 
Stenotypess — woman stenotypist. 

To these we suggest a few additions like 

the following : 

Talk — to utter words in speech. 

Talkist — one who talks, man or woman. 

Talker — man talkist 

Talkess — woman talkist. 

Eat — to pass food into the stomach. 

Eatist — one who eats, male or female. 

Eater — man eatist. 

Eatess — woman eatist. 

Hear — to attend to sounds. 

Hearist— one who hears, male or female. 

Hearer — mati hearist. 

Hearess — woman hearist, etc., etc. 

Next ! 



Miss M. Jeanettb Ballantyne is the 
principal of the Shorthand Technic Institute 
at 127 and 129 Powers' Building, Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss Ballantyne is a practical steno- 
grapher; was the second woman officially 
appointed in the State of New York, and the 
third in the United States. Special instruc- 
tion in court reporting by the well-known 
Osgoodby system. 



« « 



Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, President 
of the Central High School, recently read a 
paper before the Educational Club upon 
* * Ethical Teaching in Our Schools. " Among 
many good things which he says, we quote : 
** Self-discipline on the part of the teacher 
must precede any effective influence for 
good over his pupils. The teacher who be- 
trays the fact that he is a hireling with no 
heart in his work, by his laxity in prompt- 
ness, by scamping his work, his readiness to 
take up something else by way of digression, 
and the thousand little faults which show 
that his heart is elsewhere, need not expect 
to influence boys for good.** 






In the half-tone cut of The Smith Pre- 
mier advertisement which appeared in The 
Stenographer last month, the corner had 
been injured by passing through the mails 
before it reached us. But we can assure 
our readers that no damage was done to the 
machine. Its mechanism is all right and 
its work entirely satisfactory. For a work 
of art, setting forth the merits of the Smith 
Premier No. 2, address the company at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Densmore advertises in The Ste- 
nographer. Its specialty is *' lightness of 
running" — the type bars swinging on ball 
bearings. Drop a line to the company at 
316 Broadway, New York City, and they 
will tell you all about it. 

The Yost, No. 4, has a lot of recent im- 
provements. The inventor of this machine 
is dead, but his '*good works live after 
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him." You should see what the Yost can 
do. By writing to 6i Chambers Street, New 
York, you can be informed, and it will be a 
pleasure to the company to send you the 
information. 

The No. 4 Caligraph is an old friend of 
many operators. The American Writing 
Machine Co., 237 Broadway, New York, 
will be glad to send a beautiful descriptive 
pamphlet to any addrrss, upon application. 

The No. 6 Standard Remington Type- 
writer needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated by people who are looking for the 
latest improvements in this wonderful mach- 
ine. Address Messrs. WyckoflF, Seamans 
& Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York City, 
for a catalogue. 

» « 

{^Iessrs. Mittag & Volger are the sole 

manufacturers of the well known brands of 
M. & V. round box ribbons, and M. & M. 

carbons, factory at Park Ridge, N. J., with 
general agencies at New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. The ** Eureka ** typewriter 
ribbon is the outcome of an experience of 
upwards of ten years in practical manufac- 
ture. It is claimed by its makers that it 
possesses unusual copying strength, making 
an indelible copy, and that it does not fill 
up the type. It is wound on metal spools 
which prevents the soiling of the fingers, 
and is enclosed in an air-tight box, which 
keeps it in good shape until used. 

* « 
We still have a few copies of The Steno- 
grapher Dictation Book for sale. There are 
fifty letters in longhand, with * the words 
counted off, with a shorthand key on the 
page directly opposite the longhand. Some 
of the letters are written in the very briefest 
style, with editorial notes and explanations. 
The book will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
upon receipt of 50 cents. Or, we will extend 
the subscription of any subscriber for one 
year, and send him this book, upon receipt 
of I1.25. We will extend the subscription 



for a year, and send Isaac Pitman* s Compleie 
Phonographic Instructor (which contains 
over 16,000 actual shorthand cuts, elegantly 
bound in cloth, 252 pages), upon receipt of 
ti.75, or we will extend the subscription for 
one year, and send a copy oiDemtnfs Pit- 
manic Shorthand^ third edition, thoroughly- 
revised, upon receipt of I2.00. Now is the 
time to take advantage of these offers, as 
they may not be good next month. 



* « 



It may be that the vulgarity, the rudeness, 
and, at times, the brutality indulged in by 
the editor of the Phonographic World are 
considered "smart" by him, but we have 
letters marked "personal" from emineot 
members of the profession most severely 
condemning his lack of good manners. 

In the May number, just received, he says, 
"The editor of the Boston Post (like the 
editor of the New York Tribune) has made 
an ass of himself," for presenting a series of 
easy shorthand lessons, and, referring to 
the issuing by Messrs. Pitman & Sons of a 
French Weekly, calculated to assist young 
people in learning the French language, be 
says, " If they have a surplus either of time 
or brains, there will be plenty of room for 
its exercise in the enlargement of the Pho- 
netic Journal^ etc." 

In another place, Mr. Miner " calls down " 
one of his English correspondents and 

says, "If we do not hear from Mr. , of 

Liverpool, to our entire satisfaction before 
it is time to go to press with the June WorU^ 
he will receive some * free advertising ' that 
will not be to his credit." Mr. Miner has 
some good qualities and lately has been im- 
proving his magazine very much, but we as- 
sure him that the way to success is not by 
indulging in the blackguard manners of a 

prize fighter. 

»*♦ 

A business letter represents its writer. 
Business men should see to it that each let- 
ter is in proper shape, and especially that 
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the materials used in its construction are 
ifirst-class. The paper should be right, the 
printing should be in good taste, the type- 
'writer ribbon should be of the best quality 
;and the copying should be correctly done. 

Mr. A. P. Little has opened an office in 
the Bourse Building, in this city. Rooms 

• 665-7, in which everything in the line of 
stenographer's stationery and office appli- 
ances used in connection with the steno- 
grapher's work is kept in stock. These 
headquarters for Philadelphia are very hand- 
somelyfuraished and exceedingly pleasant. 
The gentlemen in charge are Messrs. J. L. 

'Wall, J. H. Colwell and Lewis N. Chase. 
They will call upon local patrons and take 
pleasure in furnishing samples for a fair and 
thorough trial of Mr. Little's well-known 
goods. Cheapness of price is by no means a 
measure of merit y and Mr. Little appreciates 
this fact by producing a line which never 
fails to satisfy, when results are taken into 
consideration. The articles furnished by 
Mr. Little, in his various agencies in this 
country and Europe, have become known 
as of standard quality, and his extensive 

• patronage has been secured by the most 
careful attention to the smallest consumer, 

- as well as the largest trade orders. Every 
business man should give Mr. Little's repre- 
sentatives an opportunity of proving the 
value of their supplies. 



* « 



Mr. Francis H. Hkmperlev, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : 
I am a reader of The Stenographer, 

throujp^h your courtesy to the and I 

look iorward very anxiously to the monthly 
visits of your valuable magazine, as every 
issue seems to be better than the last. 

I am a writer of the Graham system and 
my main trouble is that I do not get enough 
practice (fast dictation) in my regular work, 
to increase my speed as much as I would 
like to. What is the best way for me to 
gain in speed ? I write from 85 to 100 words 
per minute. 

Which do you consider best for rapid 

writing, pen or pencil ? I have always used 

,' pencil but am thinking of using* pen. What 



kind of pen point would you advise using 
for above writing ? 

Thanking you in advance for the informa- 
tion, if you should see fit to answer the 
above in your next issue, I am. 

Very respectfully, 

E. H. Peffley, 

Magnolia, Ark. 
Answer. 

Mv Dear Sir : 
In reply to yours of the 13th inst, I 
would say there is no way by which you can 
increase your speed except the old, old way 
— practice and perseverance. If you can 
arrange to have some one read to you every 
day a column of editorial matter from some 
first- class newspaper or magazine, it will be 
of service. My plan is to have the reader 
read an entire sentence, if possible, and then 
pause until the writer has caught up, or 
nearly caught up: The writer should then 
speak the last word a little before he gets it 
written so that the reader can start in again 
before he actually stops writing. In this 
way the writer controls the speed of the 
dictater. 

When you can write upwards of 125 words 
per minute, it will then be a good plan, oc- 
casionally, to have the reader go ahead 
according to his own judgment, and if he 
gets beyond your speed do not stop him un- 
til you have to, and do your best to follow, 
even though you realize that you are making 
rather irregular notes. These spurts are 
useful. Lay your notes aside and take them 
up in a day or two, read them over carefully 
having some one hold the original for com- 
parison and correction. Make a note of 
every mistake and try to discover the reason 
for it. If you have made a wrong outline 
put the word down in an alphabetical list of 
similarly mistaken outlines. By reference 
to these, occasionally, and regular practice 
upon them, they will soon cease to trouble 
you. 

In regard to pen or pencil, I would say 
that some good writers use one and some 
the other. I think, myself, that the pen 
makes more legible notes, which will keep 
their legibility longer after they are written 
and do not strain the eyes so much in the 
translation. I therefore recommend a pen 
where it is possible to use it. A good fount- 
ain pen can be had which obviates the 
necessity of dipping and carrying a bottle 
of ink. 
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larger firms, and instead of writing out their 
letters ready for transcription on the type- 
writer or dictating them directly to the 
machine operator, they are willing to put up 
with slow work from the beginner or ineffi- 
cient stenographer. Then, too, there are 
employers who are not bright enough to col- 
lect their thoughts rapidly and connectedly, 
and their work could just as well be done by 
a longhand writer. However, a great 
majority of the poorly paid stenographers 
work for individuals or nrms that could pay 
more, but are too penurious to do so. It is 
not * little* that man 'wants below,' but a 
great deal — in fact he wants the earth and 
* the fulness thereof ! * Tnere is a young 
woman in Washington who is earning for her 
employer from |i2.oo to I15.00 a day, and 
she receives only I50.00 per month. Not 
long ago another tirm was in want of a 
comp>etent stenographer, and it was sug- 
gested that it engage the services of this 
young woman ; but while the men in 
question knew the value o( her ability, and 
that her work would be worth to them three 
times what her present employers were pay- 
ing her, they refused to consider the propo- 
sition for fear of offending the firm employ- 
ing her. Now, if this stenographer had been 
aggressive, or — shall I say, progressive — 
she might long since have commanded a 
higher compensation ; and if her employers 
were as wise as they are frugal, the increase 
would certainly have been forthcoming. 

*' 2nd. Loyal as we desire to be to our ' 
own sex, it must be admitted that some of 
them are doing much towards bringing down 
the salaries of stenographers by inefficiency. 
This does not apply to experts at all, but in 
no branch of education is a little learning so 
dangerous a thing as it is in shorthand. The 
main cause of inefficiency springs from a 
lack of good foundation, which alone can be 
gained by hard study and conscientious 
application. Many who begin shorthand are 
not willing to take a full course of instruction 
at a first-class school where the terms are, 
perhaps, a little higher than in the sixty-day- 
graduate-with-position-assured class. It is 
a matter of regret to me as a teacher-r-and I 
doubt not the experience is common among 
others — that pupils leave school just at the 
time they are in the greatest need of instruc- 
tion. Anybody with common sense can 
learn the principles of shorthand without the 
aid of a teacher, but there are many import- 
ant and practical helps and hints which can 
only be acquired from a competent teacher, 
or after years of hard knocks and many 
tumbles. As teachers we are handicapped 
in advising pupils to remain at school for a 
longer time than their inclination elects, 
because, no matter how faithful we may be, 
there are some who are always ready to 
ascribe a mercenary motive to our requests. 

"3rd. .After securing a position paying 
in the neighborhood of js.oo per week, many 
women lose ambition, hate work and rely on 



their charms of beauty or manner to assist 
them in entrapping a well-to-do husband. 
This class of women will always exist, 
whether in the shorthand field or elsewhere, 
and no amount of persuasion will cause them 
to change their course. Then there is the 
woman who does not need to work, and will 
take any remuneration at all, and use it for 
selfish purposes. I recall an incident that 
came before my notice a few months since ; 
a woman from the West who had to support 
herself, secured a position in a down-town 
office at a fair salary ; she was rapid and 
accurate, and her employers found no fault 
with her. One day the daughter of a busi- 
ness man walked in and requested a situa- 
tion ; they asked her the usual question * Do 
you live at home?' She did, and was en- 
gaged at a very low salary, while the West- 
ern woman was discharged without any 
warning, and left to walk the streets in search 
of work. It is comforting, however, to know 
that there is another, and, let us hope, a 
larger class of women stenographers who 
have energy, perseverance and what we 
Americans call 'pluck.* ** 



* * 



Association Corner. 

One unique feature of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Stenographers, of Chicago, 
is the Sick Benefit Fund, which is highly 
appreciated by the members, nearly all of 
whom have joined it. One of the main ob- 
jects of the Association is to provide posi- 
tions for members who are out of employ- 
ment. 

At the first regular meeting of the Key 
City (Dubuque, la.) Stenographers* Associa- 
tion, in March, two classes were formed, one 
in mercantile business and the other in law 
work ; each week a new leader will be 
appointed by the president of the respective 
classes — who will give the lesson in the busi- 
ness in which he or she is engaged, thus in- 
suring a variety of work which will prove 
invaluable to the members of the classes. 
The aims of the Association are to unite ste- 
nographers, dignify the profession and main- 
tain a standard of excellence. 

Ida E. Turner. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

** Mamma, if I had a hat before I had this 
one It's all right to say that's the hat I had 
had, isn't it?" 

*' Certainly, Johnny.** 

' * And if that hat once had a hole in it, and 
I had it mended, I could say it had had a 
hole in it, couldn't I ? " 

" Yes, there would be nothing incorrect 
in that.** 

"Then, it'd be good English to say that 
the hat I had had had had a hole in it, 
wouldn't it?'* 

Collapse of mamma. 
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Isaac Pitrpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan Scliool of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth Aveoue (New 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. corner of 20th St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General SocietT 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



As Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons are oc- 
casionaily asked to supply the English edi- 
tion of the Complete Instructor from their 
New York office, they wish it to be known 
that the same is not for sale in this country, 
owing to the fact that a special American 
edition — copyrighted and printed here — is 
published to meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can student. 



« « 



It WAS stated in this column last month 
that no lady had taken the Pitman speed 
certificate for a higher rate than 150 words 
per minute, but on reference to Pitman's 
Year Book and Diary ^ we find that a cer- 
tificate for 200 words per minute — for ten 
minutes continuous wrtting — was granted 
to Miss M. E. Wright, on August 27th, 1895. 



#*» 



Some details, remarks Pitman's Short- 
hand Weekly, have lately appeared relative 
to the origin of the interviewing system in 
America, twenty-seven years ago, which 
show conclusively that the method owed its 
success in the hands of its originator, Mr. 
J. B. McCuUagh, to his use of shorthand. 
He took notes of conversation, and faithfully 
reproduced the words of those interviewed. 
Of course, like all good interviewers who 
have followed him, his work contained much 
clever original writing for which he was 
alone responsible, but he was careful not to 
put in any man's mouth any word that the 
•person interviewed did not use. The inter- 
view has unfortunately suffered greatly from 
subsequent practitioners who do not possess 
Mr. McCullagh's shorthand skill. 



« * 

* 



Mr. W. S. Woods, Principal Shorthand 
Department, Central Business College, Tor- 
onto, late with the New York Business Col- 
lege, New York City, writes to Messrs. Pit- 
mag & Sons, as follows : 

" We teach the Isaac Pitman system here 
solely, and find the 'Complete Instructor* 
good enough as a text-book without trying 
to improve upon it. In fact, it contains all 
that is necessary to exponents of the system. 
Your latest edition for 1897 leaves nothing 
to be desired. I have been teaching the 
Isaac Pitman system for about eighteen 
years, and although I have made a careful 
study of most of the other systems I believe 
that for campleteness and simplicity your 
system is far superior to any other, that its 
capabilities are incomparable, and that 



teachers can secure far more satisfactory re- 
sults from it than from any other." 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

It may be estimated that the price of a 
good engme carriage will be about the same 
as that of a corresponding carriage, horse, 
and harness. And it is probable that tbe 
repairs, painting and lubrication of the en- 
gine will nearly correspond with the repairs 
and minor expenses attendant upon a car- 
riage and horse. The stabling will be less, 
but the driver will probably be paid about 
the same wage as a coachman. There re- 
mains, then, only the comparison of the pro- 
vender and litter of a horse with the con- 
sumption of oil of the car. A horse's pro- 
vender will cost about £1 a week. Suppose 
we estimate the average day's work of the 
horse at twenty miles, then the week's work 
of six days would be one hundred and 
twenty miles, which would workout at 2d. a 
mile. The corresponding cost of a petro- 
leum motor of 2>2 horsepower would, how- 
ever, be only yzd, a mile— that is to say, a 
quarter of the cost of the horse. As the 
length of an engine carriage would be about 
half that of a horse and carriage, its powers 
of turning will be much greater. It will not 
kick nor run away ; it can be left to mind it- 
self in the road ; and if it breaks a part, a 
new one can be immediately procured 10 
replace it. Besides, an engine carriage win 
easily run a hundred miles in seven or eijjht 
hours, which no horse could accomplish. 
Hence we may anticipate that within a 
measurable interval of time engine cars will 
replace the huge vans which are now seen 
everywhere in London, and that our hack- 
ney cabs will be replaced by eng^ine cabs. 
This will probably bring about sixpenny 
fares. The most successful horseless car- 
riages at present are operated by petroleum 
spirits used in an engine closely correspond- 
ing to the familiar gas engine. But these 
petroleum motors have their disadvantages. 
The cylinders by virtue of the explosions 
become heated, and require jackets of water 
to cool them. This is a great disadvantage, 
because a heavy tank of water, containing 
about ten gallons, must be carried in the 
carriage, and must be replenished with cold 
water from time to time upon the road. 
The fuel used is either what is known as 
petroleum spirit — that is to say, light petro- 
leum, or ** benzol ine," or else the hea\7 
oil which is burnt in ordinary paraffin lamps 
called petroleum oil. 



- Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with tbe 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, I1.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and a, eacQ, 30 cents. For sale by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Brief Reporting Notes.— Extract from a Paper on ** Horseless Carriages." 
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New York, will always be willing to recommena 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
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Benn Pitmaip Dcpartnpent. 

Edited by J. Edmund Fullbr. 

Secretary of the Atlanta Business College, and Certificated Teacher of 

Benn Pitman Fhon6graphy. 



Key to Benn Pitman Phonography. 

HOW IT FEELS TO BE INSANE. 

Concluded. 

to become rich. He seemed grieved, and I 
saw at once that he was contemplating the 
same enterprise. It seemed mean that he 
should take advantage of me, and I told him 
so. He tried to explain, but he made me 
so angry that I would have struck him if my 
father-in-law had not come up and separated 
us. I tried to calm myself, but could not. 
Those who had been my friends proved to 
be my enemies, and I was determined to be 
avenged ; but before I could execute my 
will I was seized by several men. My fath- 
er-in-law did not attempt to rescue me, and 
I hated him. I was taken to prison. My 
wife came to see me, but she did not try to 
have me released. I demanded a trial, but 
no lawyer would defend me. Then I real- 
ized that the entire community was against 
me. Men came after a long time and took 
me away, I thought, to another prison. 
One day a cat came into my cell, and I tried 
to bite her. She made the hair fly, but I 
killed her. I do not know how long I re- 
mained here, but one morning the sun rose 
and shone in at me through the window. 
It seemed to be the first time that I had seen 
the great luminary for months. A mist 



cleared from before my eyes. My brain be- 
gan to work, and suddenly I realized that I 
had been insane. I called the keeper and 
when he saw me he exclaimed, ** Thank 
Heaven ! " and grasped my hand. I was 
not long in putting on another suit of clothes 
and turning my face toward home. A 
physician said I was cured, and everytxxly 
seemed bright and happy at my recovery. 
I went home. My wife fainted when she 
saw me and learned that I had recovered 
my mind. I asked for my little children, 
and two big boys and a young lady came 
forward and greeted me. I had been in 
the asylum' twelve years. — From Ptarson's 
Weekly, 



*♦• 



A RAILROAD was built through some back 
counties of Georgia, and an old farmer and 
his wife, who then saw a locomotive for the 
first time, stood in the doorway of thdr 
cabin watching a train whiz by. Their dog, 
being also an amateur in the railway busi- 
ness, was running after the train barking 
furiously. 

**Do you think heMl cotch the train?" 
asked the old woman. 

" I dunno, * * replied the old man meditative- 
ly. **That ain't what's worryin' me. I'm 
wonderin* what the durn fool'll do with it if 
he does cotch it."— Selected. 



Mr. Francis H. Mashaw, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., takes issue with Mr. VVessels in 
the matter of word-signs, etc., as presented 
in The Stenographer some time ago. 
Mr. Mashaw thinks that * 'abbreviations'* 
and ** contractions " and ** word-signs " 
are a ** necessary blessing " up to a certain 
point, but when that point hai been reached, 
which varies in different people, it is a use- 
less burdening of the mind to undertake to 
go further. — Editor. 

A correspondent inquires of me where 
he may secure a law dictionary that will 
furnish definitions of legal terms such as I 



have given from time to time in the article 
on *• Objections, Motions," etc. in my de- 
partment. A law dictionary is quite expen- 
sive ; although second-hand copies may be 
obtained from most law publishers.. Bou- 
vier's Law Dictionary, in two volumes, has 
always been considered a standard work, 
although there are later dictionaries. Mr. 
Arthur R. Bailey, a few years ago, compiled 
and published his *' Word-Book" which 
contained legal terms and phrases, although 
necessarily limited in number. Mr. Bailey's 
present address is Equitable Building, New 
York City.— H. W. Thornb. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger-!f^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. 2 Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Akron, Minn., April 28, 18 — . 
Messrs. A. & J. Webster & Co., 

New York. 
Dear Sirs : 

Invoice and bill of lading of goods shipped 
to us per Merchant's Dispatch on April 24, 
are to hand. On comparing the prices with 
those charged us in invoice of March 18, we 
note an advance of ^ cent on all the Ging- 
hams and prints ; and as our orders called 
for the same patterns and qualities as before, 
we conclude there has been an error in 
making out our invoice. 

Our trade lies chiefly with the farmers and 
their families who come to Akron to make 
their purchases, a class of buyers who are 
keenly alive to their own interests. A very 
slight rise in our prices is equivalent to losing 
a portion if not all of their patronage ; and, as 
we have to compete with other firms in this 
town, we are compelled to mark our goods 
down to the lowest remunerative figures. 

It will be some days before our cases ar- 
rive, and we hope that meanwhile you will 
have rectified any error you find in our 
invoice, so that we can offer the goods re- 
ferred to at the same prices as we are now 
selling them. We are. 

Yours respectfully, 

Bartlett & Craig. 






Reporting Style. 

Closing of the oration on Abraham Lin- 
coln, delivered by Dr. M. W. Stryker, Pres- 
ident of Hamilton College, at the Lincoln 
Dinner, Hotel Waldorf, New York, Febru- 
ary 1 2 th, 1897. 

'* Diplomat, strategist, master of speech, 
monarch of occasions, humane, believing, 
often did he weep, but never did he flinch 
or falter, and when he was not it was with 
'abundant entrance' that he went to find 
his Anne Rutledge and his Lord ! 

**Oh, piteous end! 'Fallen, cold and 
dead ' the captain lies. That face, with all 
its rugged honesty, its homely beauty, its 
lines of leadership in suffering, its august 



peace is gone ! The long columns that tread 
Pennsylvania Avenue, with the smoke of 
the great sacrifice behind them, shall not 
salute the chief ! 

** But those other squadrons invisable that 
crowd the air — * the great crowd of witness- 
es * — there is he, passed over to the ranks of 
the immortal great. At its very meridian, 
snatched from our skies, that soul shines 00 
and will shine — * til the stars are cold.' 

**The completions of such a life are not 
withheld — they are transfused. We are to- 
day what Lincoln helped us to become. 
That God he so trusted and served grant 
that this may be the nation Lincoln strove 
and died to make it ! His work is not yet 
done. That tale, fit for the foundation of a 
mighty drama, worthy of a deathless epic, 
will never be exausted while the last Amer- 
ican remains who is a man. The hills sink 
as we leave them ; the mountains rise. 

"Once more, all true republicans, by this 
immutable renown are you bidden to that 
patriotism which all other narrower titles 
are but subordinate and instrumental. This 
people's man certifies to us that the Repub- 
lic must voice the people, else it shall sink 
into autocracy, plutocracy, oligarchy, an- 
archy ! 

'* We shall be just as good a party as we 
are determined to be. We shall have just 
as good leaders as we deserve — no better. 
We must be sworn not to surrender our in- 
dependence to unauthorized proxies. We 
must summon to our ranks and be wortfaT 
to keep there all who love our nation's 
truth. We must hold to the most exact 
audit the men we select and trust — to watch, 
to cheer, to correct, to promote, or to de- 
pose them." 



* 
* » 



Note :— The pamphlet, ** The New Ei^ 
of Phonography," as well as the circular, 
"A Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonogra- 
phy," explains the general principles of the 
Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased to 
furnish these publications free of charge to 
any reader of The Stenographer who 
wishes to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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^unson DepartnQent. 

Conducted by J. N. Kimball. 
Association Business Institute, 23d Street and Fourth Avenue, New York City. 



Busby's Sentence. 

{^Continu^d from last month), 

in view, I say, of the fact that you are in the 
very springtime of your existence, wtth the 
vista of the future opening out with aluring 
brightness before you and giving promise of 
higher and better things — in view of those 
sorrowing parents the child of whose pray- 
ers you are, of that mother who guided your 
infant steps, and cared for you with the 
yearning tenderness of maternal love ; of 
that venerable father who looks upon you 
as the staff of his old age ; considering, too 
that this is your first misstep from the path 
of duty *' — "Two weeks, as sure as death ! " 
exclaimed Busby to the officer besides him. 
The path of duty," continued the judge, 
and that up to the moment of the commis- 
sion of the deed you had been above sus- 
picion and above reproach ; — in view of all 
this," remarked the judge, " I have thought 
it my duty, minister of the law, though I 
am, and bound by my oath to vindicate the 
insulted majesty of that law " — ** If he gives 
me more than one week I'll never trust 



(C 



II 



signs again," murmered Busby. "I say 
that although I am bound to administer 
justice with an impartial hand, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me, in this particular in- 
stance, in consequence of these extenuating 
circumstances, to mete it out so that whik 
the law will be vindicated you may be taught 
that it is not cruel or unkind, but rather is 
capable of giving the first generous impulses 
to reformation." **He certainly means to 
let me off altogether," exclaimed Busby. 
*'In view, then, of these mitigating circum- 
stances of your youth ; your previous good 
character; your happy prospects; your 
afflicted parents and your own sincere re- 
pentance ; the sentence of this court is, that 
you, George Washington Busby, the pris- 
oner at the bar, do pay seventy-five cents 
restitution money and the costs of this trial, 
and that on Saturday next you will be 
whipped with twenty lashes on the bare back, 
well laid on, that you be imprisoned for 
six months in the county jail, and that yon 
wear a convict's jacket in public for one 
year after your release. Sheriff, remove the 
prisoner from the court." 



Mr. F. Benton Miller, Secretary of 
Hayward's Shorthand and Business College, 
St. Louis, Mo., says : '* I take quite a num- 
ber of shorthand publications, but in my 
humble opinion The Stenographer is the 
best of them all." 

A MEETING of the National Educational 
Association will be held in the Exposition 
Building, at Milwaukee, Wis., from July 6th 
to 9th, 1897. For information regarding 
the same, address, William Geo. Bruce, 
Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A BIG RIVAL. 

**Does*nt it strike you, dear" — and the 
gushing girl dazed dreamingly towards the 
western horizon — **that there is more poetry 
in the slow-setting sun than in any other ob- 
ject in the universe " 

"I don't know so much about that," 
mused the minstrel. " I think the waste 
paper basket runs it pretty close." 



Keep Busy. 

The secret of success in life is to keep 
busy, to be persevering, patient and untiring 
in the pursuit or calling you are following. 
The busy ones may now and then make 
mistakes, but it is better to risk these than 
to be idle and inactive. Keep doing, 
whether it be at work or seeking recreation. 
Motion is life, and the busiest are the hap- 
piest. Cheerful, active labor is a blessing. 
An old philosopher says: **The firefly 
only shines when on the wing; so it is 
with the mind ; when once we rest, we 
darken." 



Mr. Francis E. Wkssels, Ridley Park, 
Penna., has been appointed official steno- 
grapher in the Surgical Clinic of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital ; private stenographer to 
Professor VV. B. Van Lennep, M. D., and 
official medical stenographer to the Physi- 
cians Mutual Alliance of North America. 
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Munson Shorthand. 
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Grahanp Department. 

Conducted by H. t,. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Publisher of " Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." OfiBcial Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



I SUBMIT to the Graham readers of The 
Stenographer what may be termed **a 
syllabus of the differential rules." Every 
teacher knows full well that it is more diffi- 
cult to teach the various uses of strokes and 
briefs, than it is to teach what the strokes 
and briefs are in the first instance. 

Heretofore we have had to follow a dis- 
tinct set of rules for s, for 2:, for IVay, etc. 
For several years I had been endeavoring 
to simplify the rules governing this trouble- 
some department of phonography. By a 
little thought it will be seen that Standard 
Rules Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 10, II, are applied to all 
strokes which are capable of brief represen- 
tation, and if we can impress these funda- 
mental principles on the mind of a pupil, 
there remain only the few special rules to be 
learned. 

In formulating this chart I have been gov- 
erned more by the Graham Dictionary than 
the Hand-Book. For instance, there is 
nothing in the Hand-Book stating that a 
stroke Hay should be used when followed 
by two vowels ; but the Dictionary gives the 
form Hay-Dees for Hyads. Nor does it say 
that a stroke Hay should be used according 
to Rule II, yet we could write such words 
as Omaha in no other manner. 

In a word, what I have termed *' Standard 
Rules,*' are those given in the Hand-book 
to govern the use of the stroke Es. These 
rules I demonstrate are applicable to all 
consonants having both stroke and brief 
representations. The Standard Rules once 
learned, the few special rules may be taken 
up as the progress of the pupil demands 
them, and these are easily mastered. 

For convenience I have tabulated all the 
rules for the briefs Way, Yay and Hay, and 
for the different directions of L and R in the 
lower left-hand corner of the chart. 

I have used this chart in teaching for 
many months, and find that it gives the 
pupil a more comprehensive grasp upon the 
diflferential principles of phonography than 
could possibly be obtained in any other way. 

It is admirably adapted also for the pur- 
pose of review by practicing stenographers 
who may be a little weak in the differentials. 



A Syllabus of the Differential Rules 

of 
Graham Standard Phonography. 

BEGINNING OF WORDS. 

Standard Rules. 

Governing consonants which have both 
stroke and brief forms and those which are 
written both upwards and downwards. 

1. Use the stroke when it is the only con- 
sonant. 

2. Use the stroke when it is not the only 
consonant and is preceded by a vowel. 

3. Use a stroke when it is followed by two 
vowels. 

4. Use a stroke when it is followed by a 
circle or loop. 

Special Rules. 

5. Use the stroke Hay when it is followed 
by a consonant which in its turn is followed 
by a vowel. 

6. Use the stroke Hay when it is preceded 
by a circle with an intervening vowel. 

7. Use the stroke Way or Shen when pre- 
ceded by a circle ; except 

8. Use Iss inside of brief Way for Sw, fol- 
lowed by Tee, Dee, Chay, Jay or Ray. 

9. Always use the stroke for Zee at the 
beginning of a word. The only difference 
between the use of the stroke Zee and Es at 
the beginning of words is in one particular; 
namely, in the initial consonant followed by 
one vowel, as in zeal and seal ; in the 
former case use the stroke and in the latter, 
the circle. In all other situations the rules 
governing the use of the stroke Es and Zee, 
either at the beginning or ending of words, 
are identical. 

END OF WORDS. 

Standard Rules, 

10. Use a stroke when preceded by two 
vowels. 

11. Use a stroke when followed by one 
vowel. 
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Graham Department — Continded. 



Special Rules. 

12. In derivatives from words ending in 
Ish, indicate the final syllable Shon by ad- 
ding an En Hook to the Ish, that is, by 
Shen. 

13. A vowel occurring after the syllable 
Shon or Tiv often precludes the use of the 
Shon Hook, thus : Affection, Affectionate. 

14. In words ending with the consonant 
Ens, preceded by a curved consonant, use 
the stroke Ens. This will enable the forma- 
tion of a derivative without altering the 
outline of the primitive word. 

15. A shortened Ray never stands alone. 

16. A consonant preceding a final Tee 
or Dee is never shortened if it, the preced- 
ing consonant is both preceded and followed 
by vowels. 

17. It is not allowable to join a shortened 
letter to a curve or a straight line of which 
it is a continuation. 

17 A. An /,, R or A^, preceded by a con- 
sonant and followed by Z?, is not shortened 
if both preceded and followed by vowels. 
This rule does not govern 7" in a like con- 
struction. Shorten in relate but not in rallied. 

BRIEF WAY, VAY, AND HAY. 

Brief Way. 

18.. The Brief Way is joined as a hook to 
El, Lay, Em, En and Ray. To all other 
consonants at an angle. 

Brief Yay. 

19. The Brief Yay is always joined at an 
angle. When written in the vowel place, it 
is opened upwards to indicate a dot vowel ; 
downwards to indicate a dash. 

Brief Hay. 

20. The Brief Hay is conveniently repre- 
sented by a tick before Way, Ar, Em, Chay 
and Jay, and the Weh-Hook on Em and En. 
The Hay Dot is preferable in all other 
cases. 

BEGINNING OF WORDS. 

L. 

21. Absolute Rule : Downward El before 
Gay, Ing, En and Iss-En. 

22. Vowel governs iffollowed by Kay or 
Em. 

23. Absolute Rule : In all other cases use 
Lay. 



R. 

24. Absolute Rule : Downward Ar before 
Em and Iss-Em. 

25. Vowel governs all other cases ex- 
cept : — 

26. Absolute Rule: Use upward Ray al- 
ways before Tee, Dee, Chay, Jay, Ef, Vee, 
Ith, Thee, Ing, En or Iss-En. 

END OF WORDS. 

L. 

27. Absolute Rule : Always use down- 
ward El if preceded by Ing, En or Iss-Kay. 

28. Vowel governs if preceded by Ef, Vec, 
Ray or Wer. 

29. Absolute Rule : In all other cases use 

Lay. 

R. 

30. Absolute Rule : Always use Ray if 
preceded by Ith, Em, Em-Iss or Ray. 

31. Vowel governs in all other cases. 

32. When R is the only consonant, or has 
^ final circle or loop, use Ar if preceded by 
a vowel ; Ray if not. 

33. When R is the only consonant with an 
initial circle or loop, use Ar if final ; Ray if 
followed by a vowel. 

34. Sometimes the accented syllable of a 

word in which Ar is the only consonant, 

modified by a final hook, or both initial and 

final circles, is written according to the 

above rules, thus : serene (rene), siren, 

Cyrus, (sire). 

Sh 

35. Ish and Shay do not seem to be sus- 
ceptible of absolute rules, but it, may be 
stated that Shay is always used after Tee 
and Dee, that L and Sh orSh and Lin com- 
bination are always represented with up- 
ward strokes, and that in most other cases 
the downward Ish is employed. 

36. It must be remembered that the differ- 
ential rules are for three purposes : indica- 
tion of vowels, angularity, sometimes, speed. 
The introduction of a circle or hook often 
permits the extension of a differential for 
indicating a vowel as aright (Ray), but 
aristocrat (Ars); or it may preclude the use 
of the principle as ark (Ar) ; but oracU 

(Ray). 

Note : — It was deemed advisable to insert 
the rules for Shen under the simple consonant 
rules. 
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Shorthand Talks by the Editor. 
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I publi|her'| Depaiimenlj 

*• Always In Sight, " is the catch word used 
by Abram Le Gallez for his very useful in- 
vention as advertised elsewhere, and which 
tells its own story. 

A PENCIL too small in diameter tires the 
hand as much as one too great. It has been 
fully demonstrated that the diameter of 
Dixon's "Stenographer" is just right for 
ease and comfort, and that there is a positive 
gain in speed by using these pencils. 

* ' Let your lights so shine." To the riders 
of bicycles, and to the users of the midnight 
oil, we would call special attention to the 
advertisement of A. J. Weidener, who has 
a national reputation as a dealer in lamps, 
glassware, etc. If you need anything hi 
this direction, Mr. Weidner will be happy to 
give you all the information you desire upon 
the subject. 

We would call special attention to the 
advertisement elsewhere of the ''Express 
Duplicator," as all stenographers are in 
need at times of a machine for getting out a 
number of extra copies. The ''Express 
Duplicator" can be operated by any office 
boy possessing ordinary intelligence, and 
would be of great importance in every office. 
By communicating with the proprietors you 
will receive a full supply of information in 
regard to it. 

A NOVELTY. 

The firm of Cushman & Denison is al- 
ready well-known as the makers of the 
"Perfect" Pocket Oiler which is used with 
the leading high-grade typewriters. Thev 
have just purchased the patents for the 
'* Gem " Paper Clip, one of the best devices 
for the temporary attachment of papers in 
the market. 

This clip not only will not mutilate the 
papers, but does not even leave an imprint 
on them. It lies flat and can be used in the 
mails. As it costs but 25 cents per box it is 
without an equal for economy, simplicity 
and convenience. 
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Batch of Wants. 

No. I. We want a local agent in every 
town in the United States and Canada. 

2. We want two traveling Class Organizers 
in each State. 

3. We want the address of a first-class 
Benn Pitman teacher with some capital. 
We know of an opening. 

4. We want the address of all persons 
desiring to improve their education. We 
teach all branches by mail. Best methods ; 
highest endorsement. Enclose stamp for 
trial lesson in any branch whatever. 

Address, American Home University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shorthand at Home. 

By Francis H. Hemperley, Editor of '* The Stenographer y 
Lesson No. 4. — Initial Hooks Continued. 
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On page 71 of the March Stenographer, 
In the last line of the article describing Mr. 
Munson*s Eshn hook, the word *' inspec- 
tion " should have been *' inspiration.'* 

We have had several inquiries from 
readers of The Stenographer asking what 
has become of the Hammond Typewriter. 
We cannot say that there is anything the 
matter with it. For years it advertised in 
our colums. No doubt our readers have 
missed it We trust it will revive and renew 
its youth and strength and reawaken the 
confidence of The Stenographer's patrons 
in its merits and power to resist the strain of 
competition. 



SHE ASKED FOR TIME. 

"Dora, love,** said the bookkeeper to the 
typewriter, when all the others had goncoot 
to lunch ; ** Dora, love, will you marrymc?" 

"Why, Mr. Lejjer,** protested the girl, "I 
have been here but five weeks. I don't 
know you yet.** 

"True, but if is long enough fgr meto 
have learned to love you. Will you not be 
mine?" 

'* I can't answer now.** 

"Don't you like me— just a little? Tell 
me that.** 

"Oh yes, indeed. I respect you very 
much, but I must have time before answer- 
ing your question. I must have at least six 
months.'* 

"To enable you to learn to love me?" 

"No, no; you ought to give the pro- 
prietor an opportunity to propose to me." 
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Books Received. 

If you have not already purchased Thf 
Mastery of Memorizing^ advertised else- 
where, at least send for the free memory 
booklet. It will be found interesting read- 
ing, and should be read by every steno- 
grapher. Write for it. 

Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, send us a 
new and revised edition of the Complete 
Phonographic Instructor^ which is fully re- 
vised to date. Attention is called to the 
following points : 

I. Numerous improvements have been 
made in the way of additional shorthand 
characters to illustrate the text. 2. Several 
entire pages of shorthand exercises have 
been re-engraved. 3. A careful elimination 
from each exercise of any outlines that 
might be written in a different way at a sub- 
sequent stage of the course. 4. The edition 
is printed on a specially prepared paper, 
far superior in quality to that used heretofore] 

Common Sense Advanced Drills on Gra- 
ham Shorthand, By George A. Jones, M. S. 
P., Principal Shorthand and Typewriting 
Department, Draughon's Practical Business 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

This book is not intended for beginners, 
but for those who have a knowledge of the 
leading principles, and are beginning to 
take general dictation. The author does 
not claim it to be an elaborate treatise on 
the art of phonography. On the contrary, 
he says he has labored to eliminate hun- 
dreds of insignificant and tedious principles, 
elaborately and indiscriminately treated by 
other authors, which serve only to make 
this, the most beautiful and fascinating of 
all arts, tiresome to the pupil, retarding his 
progress and in many instances causing him 
to give up in absolute despair. 

The Manual of Eureka Shorthand. Easy 
to learn, read and write. A system to suit 
everybody. Based upon the spoken sounds 
of the English language, and adapted to 
Verbatim Reporting; by George Alfred 
Harris. Third edition, price ^. Published 
by Geo. Alfred Harris & Son, 36 Grosvenor 
Avenue, Blackman Lane, Leeds, England. 

The first thing that strikes one in looking 
over this interesting manual, is that the 
author has taken the phonographic char- 
acters and rearranged them. The old T D 
hecome P B, etc. 



The vowels are individually distinct, and 
all of the usual combinations of initial and 
final hooks are provided for. The system 
looks as though it should be capable of do- 
ing good work, and it will undoubtedly ob- 
tain its fair share of patronage, especially if 
its promoters do not undertake to claim for 
it all the meritorious features of all the best 
systems with an absolute freedom from any 
defects. 

New American Shorthand, For self-in- 
struction and for use in schools and colleges, 
by Alfred Day, Cleveland, O. The Burrows 
Bros. Company. Mr. Day's experience as 
a teacher and author has enabled him to 
utilize the best features of the light line, 
non-positional, joined-vowel systems and 
make a text-book which has many claims to 
favorable consideration. Circles of different 
sizes, in connection with a light tick or dot, 
indicate six of the vowel sounds, half circles 
treated in the same way, which may be used 
as hooks, indicate six more vowel sounds, 
and the four dipthongs are formed by com- 
binations of circles and half circles. This, 
of course, makes a very simple frame work, 
easy to learn and easy to write, but it is 
evident that Mr. Day and all who work on 
this principle, lose the power of expressing 
combinations of consonants, upon a simple 
stem of initial and final hooks, which is so 
valuable a feature in the Pitmanic system. 
It may, however, be possible by these easy 
systems to prepare shorthand amanuenses, 
but we doubt very much whether the foun- 
dation is laid at the same time for advanced 
reporting should it ever be desired by the 
practitioner. 

The book is handsomely printed and the 
various exercises thoroughly worked out. 
A shorthand copy book is also prepared to 
be used in connection with the New Ameri- 
can Shorthand. 



NOT TO BE FOOLED. 

"Birdie," said Mrs. McGinnis to her fash- 
ionable doughter, "What were you sitting 
up reading last night ? Was it a novel ? Tell 
your mother." *' Yes, ma, it was a novel." 
* 'And who wrote it? ** Dumas, the elder." 
** Now, don't tell me that. Who ever heard 
of an elder writin* a novel that you'd sit up 
half the night to read? You may be a new 
woman, Birdie, but you don't fool your 
mother any." 
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May 1st, 1897. 



My Dear Mr. 

Yours of the 29th, with inclosure on 
"Shorthand Proficiency," just received. I 
thank you for what you say about The Ste- 
nographer and wish it more thoroughly 
deserved your complimentary remarks. 

In regard to publishing your communica- 
tions, I have not yet seen my way to do so. 
In the first place I am very much crowded 
for want of space to accomodate the many 
articles I receive, and, in the next place, and 
principally, because I feel you can do better. 
You are improving very much, but there are 
still a few things which I trust you will take 
note of and change. One, which is strongly 
marked, is the repetition of the same 
thought in different words. For instance, 
you say ** shorthand proficiency can only be 
attained by persistent, painstaking, persever- 
ing and hard labor, etc." Now you very 
much weaken what you say by the use of 
the words ** persistent *' and ** persevering,** 
which practically mean the same thing. I 
do not want to be severe, my brother. What 
I say to you is said with the kindest of feel- 
ings and from an earnest desire to help you, 
because you have the right spirit in you and 
I am sure you are doing your best. 

You say, ** Why are there so many incotn- 
peients in the shorthand ranks ? It is because 
they are not proficient,^ * This strikes me as 
simply saying, '* because they are not com- 
petent." Don't you see what I mean? 
Further on you say it would be to their 
benefit and advantage. What is the differ- 
ence between benefit and advantage ? You 
say, *^ we needs have more proficients." Is 
not this expression, ** we needs have" im- 
proper English ? I think I have noticed it 
before. You say ** there are few who can 
write 200 words a minute, solely because 
they are not proficient enough." This is 
simply saying they can't write 200 words a 
minute because they can't. 

So you see, my dear brother, why I have 
not printed your communications. I am 
waiting for you to do better work. You 
have the right spirit, but you take too many 
words to express your thought. There is 
too much chaff for the amount of wheat. 
Excuse me for speaking so plainly, but I am 
sure you will realize that I do it from a 
genuine desire to benefit you. 
With my kindest regards, I am. 
Very truly yours, 
Francis H. Hemperley. 



Position Wanted. 

r\ ESI RED, by an experienced stenograpber, 
*-^ correspondence with business firms with 

view of obtaining position. Can also keep 
books. Address, 

Miss Hannah Hopson, Leesburg, Fla. 



Baltimore, Md., April 20, 1897. 

Thb Stenographer, 

38 S. Sixth St., Philada., Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Your sample copy of The Stenographs 
duly received. Accept my thanks for same. 

Must confess, it is one of the best books 
devoted to the profession I ever came across. 
Gotten up ever so nicely. But there is one 
thing missing (of course, I mean if I could 
say the book would be invaluable to me) 
and that is, you have not devoted any por- 
tion of the book to *' The New Rapid" Sys- 
tem of Shorthand, of which I am a writer. 
For the Munson, Benn Pitman, Gabelsber- 
ger-Richter, and Isaac Pitman writers, this 
book cannot be excelled, but you well know 
for my own use, it would not be so valuable, 
that is, regarding the New Rapid, as yoo 
don't even mention that there is such as)^ 
tem of shorthand, and I must confess there 
are a few of us in the field, which yoa wiD 
admit. The New Standard Stenographer, 
L. V. Patterson, Editor, I have received a 
copy of also, but that magazine also steeis 
clear of The New Rapid, but Mr. Pattenon 
promises that should the book take as well 
as is anticipated, he will add The New Rapid 
to it also. 

The Stenographer contains lots of val- 
uable information, which the above men- 
tioned writers cannot do without. 

You have my views on the book. Now 
you can judge for yourself. 

Respectfully, 

John W. Gueitzer. 

1248 William Street. 



SQUIBLETS. 

Late habits — Night gowns. 
The best thing out — A big fire. 
Always in fashion — the letter F. 
Done with the pen — A dead hog. 
Up in arms — The midnight baby. 
Hop merchants — Dancing masters. 
An act to amend — Sewing on a button. 
A successful man on the stump — ^A good 
dentist. 
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STENOGRAPHERS' DAY AT THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. AUGUST 4tl). 




N AUGUST 3rd, 4th and slh, at 
Nashville, Tenn., will be held 
the largest convention of steno- 
graphers ever witnessed in this 
country. The Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition management have set 
aside August 4th to be otiicially known as 
"STENOGRAPHERS' DAY," and have 
granted to the stenographic profession the 
exclusive use of the Auditorium on that day. 

The meeting will commence on August 
3rd by locating visitors and acquainting 
tliem with the city and with local steno- 
graphers ; on the 4th will be held the grand 
meeting in the Auditorium on the Centen- 
nial Grounds ; on the 5th, special forms of 
social entertainment will be provided, and 
excursions made to points of interest in 
Tennessee, such as **The Hermitage," the 
old home of President Andrew Jackson, 
about eight miles from the city; Lookout 
Mountain, near Chattanooga, and but four 
hours ride from Nashville ; and many other 
points of historic interest. 

The vanous stenographic associations of 
Tennessee will constitute themselves a re- 
ception committee, and will do evervthing 
possible, individually and collectively, for 
the entertainment and comfort of all visit- 
ing stenographers, and no one need have 
any fear of arriving at Nashville without a 
hearty welcome, and ample provisions hav- 
ing been made for their coming. 

From the very inception of this movement, 
it has met with the heartiest indorsement 
and encouragement from all to whom it has 
been mentioned. The Centennial Exposi- 
tion Company has, from the start, given the 
Tennessee Associations every aid possible, 
and the profession all over the country has 
seemed to take the deepest interest in 
*' Stenographers* Day,** realizing the fact 
that the stenographers of this countrv are in 
need of more close communion and organ- 
ization. 

It is a fact well known that we, as a pro- 
fession, are usually too busy to attend to mat- 
ters not immediately connected with our 
individual work, but this does not prevent 
Qs from seeing the advantages to be derived 
from a meeting such as this. 

At the first call many of the leading steno- 
graphers of the United States gave their as- 
surance that if it were at all possible they 
would be present, and, in the mean time, 
would do everything in their power to pro- 
mote the success of August 4th. They have 
'not only promised this, but have gone to 
work in earnest, as evidenced by the receipt 



at Nashville of long lists of names, and many 
inquiries in regard to Stenographers* Day. 

The leading shorthand magazines have 
been loyal to the cause, each voluntarily 
rendering valiant service by liberal notices, 
as well as editorial commendation. This 
has not been confined to any single maga- 
zine, nor any single issue, each vying with 
the other in the matter of giving it publicity. 

With this encouragement and the hearty 
support the movement has received, there 
can be no doubt of the complete success of 
August 4th, it now only remaining to see how 
grand will be the convocation. From con- 
servative estimates, even at this early day, 
the attendance will be at least 1,500, and 
every effort is being made to double this 
number. 

It is too early at this time to give in detail 
the programme, but we are assured that it 
will be of intense interest and profit to the 

I>rofession in general ; and there will be no 
ong- winded addresses, but short, spicy talks 
and general discussions upon live topics. 

A glance at the names of some of those 
who have thus early signified their intention 
of attending, will suggest to the mind of 
every shorthand writer, the latent possibili- 
ties of improvement and enjoyment in store 
for those who avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Exposition and gaining 
a fund of knowledge not to be had otherwise 
than from the fullness of experienced minds. 
The Auditorium, where the meetings will 
be held, has a seating capacity of six thou- 
sand people, the cut on the following page 
giving an idea of the magnificence of^this 
structure. 

WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION. 

Full information in regard to the meeting 
can be had from any of the following officers 
or committees of the ** Stenographers* Cen- 
tennial Association ** of Nashville, Tenn. : 

BuFORD Duke, President, 13 and 14 Cole 
Building. 

Will. Shearon, Secretary, Steger Build- 
ing, who will have charge of furnishing cuts 
and information to magazines, etc. 

Wm. R. Herstein, Chairman Promotion 
Committee, 23 Cole Building, will have 
charge of the advertising department, and 
will take pleasure in forwarding information 
and literature to all names sent him, and 
especially asks that lists of stenographers 
from various cities be sent in. 

Miss Ethel S. Currie, Chief of Arrange- 
ment Commiiteey , will 

have charge of hotel accommodations, etc. 
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A Few Who Will Attend. 

Mr. David Wolfe Brown, Mr. A. C. Welch, 
and a large delegation of the other Congres- 
sional Reporters. 

Miss M. Jeannette Ballantyne and Mr. A. 
P. Little, both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Frank E. McGurrin, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who for years held the world's record 
in shorthand and typewriting- 
Mr. Geo. R. Bishop, Mr. W. I- Mason, and 
Mr. Kendriclt C. Hill, of New York City. 

Mr, Frank H. Burt, Official Stenographer, 
and Mr. Bates Torrey, author of " Practical 
Typewriting," of Boston. 

Misa Mary E. Miller, and Miss Netta Mc- 
Laughlin, of Chicago, the latter being presi- 
dent ofthe National Association of Women 
Stenographers ; also Mr. Isaac 5. Dement, 
who now holds the world's speed record in 
shorthand. 

Mr. Jerome B. Howard, Phonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati. 

Mr. O. C. Gaston, former president of 
Iowa State Association. 



Orleans, New York, Birmingh; 

other cities where clubs and 

being formed with this end in view. 

Welcome to Tennessee. 

I sendiDE i 

f Columbia's realm of the favored (od 
free. 
Every voice gladly crying, every true heart 
repealing 
A message of welcome to Tair Tennessee. 
A land where the flowers in virginal splendor 

Are born in the magical sunlight of May, 
Like the dew-drops of Eden, as pure and is 

As they sparkled in beauty the first perfect 

day. 
She is whispering a story, 'twill be told in the 
Her joys, her Borrows, her hopes and her 

In letters of gold on history's pages, 
Her annals wilt live through the storms ofthe 

Her gates, swinging inward, a welcome is riti(- 



Mr. Justin R. Davis, Official Reporter, 
Wellington, Kan. 

Mr. Chas. T. Piatt, now of Evanston, III. 

Mr. Geo. H. Thornton, Official Reponer 
Supreme Court, BufTalo, N. Y. 

Arrangements are under way to secure 
the Annual Meeting of the Michigan Law 
Stenographer's Association at this time, and 
it is hoped that other associations will follow 
this example. 

Large delegations will attend from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New 



ir footsteps wend southward to fair Ten- 



'Twas 






formed in the mold of 



falling with rythmical measure, 
I hi: iiiuTnents are speeding, ah I only too ful- 
To a world that is watching, again she sends 
greeting. 
Wherever a flag shields the homes of the freti 
Each child of herliosoni this message repealing. 
" Welcome, thrice welcome, to fair Tennes- 
see."— Will Sheakon. 



The Stenographer 



THE PARTHENON. 



The Parthenon, 
A great critic has described architecture 
as "frozen mu^c." but exactly why, we 
are not told ; and yet, there' is a degree of 
appropriateness in the description. There 
it stands, beautiful, majestic, and it all but 
gives forth heavenly sounds. Il is not only 
an imitation of the glorious Parthenon 
■tatidjng on the Acropolis at Athens, but it 
is on exact reproduction in every detail, ris- 
ing in beauty and grandeur on the green 
banks of Lake Watauga, with its gaze fixed 
Upon the lovely Valley of the Cumberland, 
and facing the splendor of the rising sun. 
This glorious temple, securely built of slone, 
brick and iron, to render it fire-proof, will 
be the repository of the fine arts collection. 
Happy thought that suggested the Parthe- 
non, the most perfect and the grandest 
achievement of all architecture, as the tem- 
porary home for a gallery of art treasures 
representing the best work of every school 
and emporium of art at home and abroad. 
Ample wall space, a flood of natural light 
by day, and of electric light by night, broad 
ables and perfect ventilation, a collection of 
canvases surpassing any before seen in the 
South, the Art Gallery of the Centennial 
will give unalloyed pleasure to every visitor. 



No State can celebrate with greater pride 
her one hundredth anniversary than Tennes- 
see, the " Volunteer State." Every foot of 
her soil is hallowed with memories of a glo- 
rious past. She gave to her country Daniel 
Boone, John Sevier, Andrew lackson, An- 
drew Johnson and James K. Polk, and now, 
after a hundred years have passed, her sons 
and daughters assemble to review the past 
glories and welcome the stranger to her 
beautiful valley. 

" As her garments gleam in the sunlit years. 
And the songa of her children nil the ears. 
And the listening heart of the great world hears 
The pians of TenneBsee." 

From the wreck and ruin of devastating 
war she has risen triumphant, and over her 
winding rivers and sun-kissed hills hovers 
the angel of peace. Beneath her fragrant 
flowers sleep the blue and the gray, and 
above those sacred mounds the soldiers of 
Grant and of Lee grasp hands in friendly re- 
union — all bitterness forgollen. 

Where once the soldiers pitched their 
tents the sons of Tennessee have erected a 
monument of Prosperity and Progress, and 
above it proudly flutters the red, white and 
blue. 



Stenographic associations have been 
formed in the cities of Memphis, Knoxvilie 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee, to assist the 
Nashville Association in entertaining their 
visitors. Visiting stenographers will not 
only be the guests of Nashville, but of the 
State of Tennessee. 
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Railroad Rates. 

The lowest rates ever made to an Exposi- 
tion have been g^ranted those visiting the 
Tennessee Centennial. They are graded 
according to the distance from Nashville, 
and are as follows : 

ROUND TRIP FARE. 

50 miles, 3 cents per mile. 

51 to 100 miles, 2^ cents per mile. 
10 1 to 150 miles, 2% cents per mile. 
151 to 200 miles, 2% cents per mile. 

201 to 275 miles, 2 cents per mile, plus 50 
cents. 

276 to 300 miles, 2 cents per mile, plus 75 
cents. 

301 to 325 miles, 2 cents per mile, plus 
ji.oo. 

326 to 350 miles, 2 cents per mile, plus 
I1.50. 

350 miles and over, 2 cents per mile, plus 
^2.00. 

The round trip fare^ however ^ will^ in no 
instance, exceed eighty per cent, of one reg- 
utar/are, 

HOTELS. 

Hotel and private residence accommoda- 
tions are ample, of the highest character, 
and at unusually low rates. Nashville, — 
the "Athens of the South," has more female 
seminaries than any city in America of its 
size, and these will be thrown open as pri- 
vate hotels for the accommodation of special 
associations, etc. It is intended by the local 
association to secure one of these large 
seminaries, having a capacity of over a thou- 
sand, and make an arrangement by which 
the best accommodations possible can be 
had from I1.50 to I2.50 per day. The build- 
ing is a magnificent structure, one and a-half 
squares from the depot on Broadway, where 
street cars pass every two minutes going to 
and from the Exposition Grounds. 

The Tennessee Centennial Exposition is 
held in honor of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the admission of Tennessee into 
the Federal Union, it being the first celebra- 
tion of such an event. In point of magni- 
tude and grandeur it has never been equalled 
by any exposition save the World's Fair, 
and, in some respects, it even surpasses this 
grand achievement. 

The site of the Exposition is a beautiful 
blue-grass park, lying in the immediate 
suburbs of Nashville at the end of the prin- 



cipal residence street, about a mile and 
a-half distant from the business portion of 
the city. This park contains over two hun- 
dred acres, interspread with natural and 
artificial lakes, and shaded by forest oaks; 
experts in such matters have pronounced it 
a site superior to that of any previous expo- 
sition. 

The buildings, like those of the Workl's 
Fair, are pure white, and are in keeping 
with the cuts here shown. The contour of 
every building is outlined by a brilliant 
array of incandescent lights, presenting at 
night one of the most gorgeous and eo- 
chanting sights ever beheld. 

The amusement features are very numer- 
ous and of the highest character, the man- 
agement having profited by the experience 
of former expositions. Over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been set aside for music 
alone, and the finest bands of America ha?e 
been secured. 

In addition to the numerous buildings of 
the Exposition proper, nearly every State in 
the Union, as well as many cities and foreign 
countries, have erected creditable buildings 
in order to take part in this grand celebra- 
tion of a sister State. 



« 
• « 



The Stenographers* Centennial Associa- 
tion desire to emphasize the fact that their 
invitation is extended as cordially to the stu- 
dent and amanuensis as to the author and 
judicial scribe. It is not to be a convention 
of reporters, but a gathering of sieno^raphers 
and every one interested in shorthand. You 
will not be asked to give an exhibition oC 
your speed, nor what writing machine yon 
use. If you are a stenographer you will be 
thrice welcome. 



« 
« « 



Stenographers who visit the Nashville Ex- 
position will not complain for want of 
amusement. When they leave the Audito- 
rium they will find ample diversion only a 
short distance away. ** Vanity Fair ** cor- 
responds to the Chicago "Midway," but 
the pleasure ground is more appropriately 
named. The Moorish Palace, The Streets 
of Cairo, Shoot the Chutes, The Cuban Vil- 
lage, and a host of other attractions are 
thronged with visitors from morning till 
night, and pandemonium is the pass-word. 
Stenographers Work hard during business 
hours, but they enjoy their recreation, and 
they will not return home without paying 
their respects to *• Vanity Fair." 



An Object Lesson. 

AS illustrative of the character ol the 
subject-matter of testimony, the 
necessity Tor Tamiliarity therewith 
by the reporter and the requirements of care 
in, and knowledge of, punctuation, it may 
not be amiss to quote from a decision of one 
of Ihe appellate courts of New York in an 
action brought to recover for injuries 
ceived by the plaintiff's, intestate, by being 
struck by oneofthe defendant's cars. (Web- 
er vs. Third Avenue R. R.Co , 12 Appellate 
Division, 513-530). The issue to be de- 
tennined was framed by the plaintiff's claim 
that the injury to Ihe knee caused a tuber- 
cular condition of that part of the limb, which, 
gradually extending to the lung, produced 
the consumption which caused death, as a 
direct result of the injuries received, and 
the denial of the defendant that the injury to 
the knee caused the consumption. Three 
physicians were sworn on behalf of the 
plaintiff, one of whom testified that he at- 
tended the deceased and found " acute 
synovitis of the right knee, with swelling 
and contusion of the muscles and tissues of 
the right leg." Another physician testified 
to the condition of the knee, "that the de- 
ceased gradually went into a decline ; that 
there developed a consolidation of the rig/K 
side of the lung, which became more and 
more pronounced until it culminated in rapid 
consumption ; so far as could be ascertained 
from an outside examination of the knee, 
there was an accumulation of some liquid 
inside of it ; experience teaches a physician 
the difference between water and pus, and 
that, by his sense of touch, he could decide 
conclusively and finally as to which it was; 
where there is tuberculosis in the body the 
'nflammatory product which is carried from 



one part, or which is present in one pAr.cS 
the body, is associated with other parts d 
the body in consequence of the circulatioo 
of the blood ; it is through this exud^iioc, 
through this deposit in the knee-joint whidi 
is carried up in the circulation through tbe 
blood into the lungs, and in that way the 
bacilli are provoked to bring on one disease 
in conjunction with the other ; the fact thai 
the man had a consolidation of the n/U 
lung and that his knee was anchylosed led 
me to determine that he had tubercuiars it- 
posited m his knee-joint and in his lungs ; 1 
know there was tuberculosis in the lungs, 
or something tubercular there, because theie 
was high temperature there, a cavity and 
loss of flesh and emaciation ; tbey do doi 
have alt these symptoms in bronchitis— all 
these symptoms I have just given you ; is 
broncho-pneumoaia, it depends on what 
kind of pneumonia it is. In the early stages 
of pneumonia you have consolidation." 
Another witness testified that one conM 
find out whether there is any tubercular 
CDudition of the joints, "provided that yon 
get the lubercuUs. You can get the fluid, m 
which the tubercular condition is supposed 
to exist, but if you don't gel pus you dou'i 
get the tubercules and you don't get the 
bloody serum- That would be depositnl 
on the bones and not migrate into the blood 

A careful reading of the above quoted 
testimony leads me to believe that tbe re- 
porter made several mistakes in recording il- 
Instead of " consolidation of the right side 
of the lung," it seems to me the wit< 
ness said the "consolidation of the righl 
lung," for the reason that, later in bis testi- 
mony, that statement appears, and also be- 
cause there is disclosed no reason to Ak- 
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criminate between consolidation of the sides 
of the right lung. Consolidation of the 
whole, or of either side, of the right lung 
would naturally be refened to by a physi- 
cian as consolidation of the right lung, un- 
less, as intimated there should exist in the 
controversy necessity for discriminating be- 
tween that condition in the respective sides 
of the lung. If it had been a question of 
adhesion of the lung to the walls of the 
thorax, then the recorded statement of the 
reporter to the effect that there was adhe- 
sion of the right side of the lung would be 
probably correct. 

I doubt that the physician used the word 
** tuberculars.*^ I think he used the term 
^' iudercules.*' It will be noted that the 
witness is speaking of the deposit of some- 
thing. "Tubercular'' is an adjective. 
"Tubercule '* is a noun. An adjective de- 
scribes something. A noun is the name of 
something. Beside, the popular definition 
of tubercule is, a small mass or aggregation 
of diseased matter composed of hard gray- 
ish or translucent or opake matter, which 
gradually softens, causing suppuration in 
its vicinity, and seeks an outlet from the 
body. It is most frequently found in the 
lun^, causing pulmonary consumption. It 
will be noticed that another witness used the 
word '* tubercules " in the sense described. 

It seems unnecessary to call attention to 
the vital importance of proper punctuation 
in recording medical testimony. Like all 
technical subject-matter the sense may be 
utterly changed by displacing a comma or 
failing to use a period and capital letter at 
the proper place. This is easily demon- 
strated by supposing the reporter to have 
used a comma after the words ' * bloody 
serum " and to have begun the following 
word with a small ''t," (in last sentence of 
the quoted matter.) As it now reads the 
sense of it is, that, if you do not get pus, you 
get neither tubercules nor serum .; with the 
supposed change made, the sense would be 
destroyed, as it would then read, *'you do 
not get the tubercules or bloody serum which 
would be deposited upon the bones and not 
migrate into the blood or serum.'' 

Learners practicing for speed may write 
this testimony from dictation and at the same 
time endeavor to understand its meaning. 

Young stenographers expecting to become 
law reporters, when reading technical testi- 



mony should endeavor to become familiar 
with the meaning of the terms which occur 
most frequently. For instance, in the fore- 
going testimony we find the word '' acute," 
which, when applied to the stage of a dis- 
ease, is the opposite of the word *' chronic." 
The words ** anchylosed " and •* anchy- 
losis" occur frequently in testimony re- 
specting fractures of joints. Words ending 
in " itis " generally refer to an inflammatory 
condition of the organ or part, for instance^ 
" bronchZ/tj," an inflammation of the bron- 
chial tubes. It will be noticed that many 
medical terms have the suffix " osis." Ac- 
quire familiarity with these matters. It can 
be done by anyone who has any aptitude. 
Suppose you learn but one term each week ? 
At the end of a year you will have become 
acquainted with fifty-two new technical 
words which will benefit you greatly. As 
before suggested, these terms should not 
be selected at random, but with reference to 
the frequency with which they occur. 



* 
« « 



Will some of the hydraulic stenographers 
among our readers inform an inquirer 
whether the expression "thilwig of the 
stream" is proper. The idea involved is 
the center or thread of the current of the 
stream. 



* 
# * 



Legal Phrases, Etc. 

Stenographer W. Steinhaeusbr, of Al- 
lentown. Pa., in submitting the list of phrases 
and contractions reproduced below (the 
shorthand equivalents being unavoidably 
omitted) accompanies it with the following 
very pertinent remarks : 

"Those fitting themselves out for court 
reporters should have these phrases and 
contractions (of which there are quite a 
number) well learned. Should have them 
at their finger-ends, and can apply them 
when needed. A thorough knowledge of 
legal words and phrases (also meaning of 
some) every aspiring stenographer should 
learn who intends to be a court reporter. 

'* The court reporter has no easy lot or 
load to carry. It requires a good constitu- 
tion, a good memory, a will power to do 
whatever is useful and of incalculable bene- 
fit to him. He must be an energetic, perse- 
vering individual — else what will he make 
of court work ? " 
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Miscellaneous Legal Phrases and 

Contractions. 

Abstract. 

Alternative. 

Circumstantial Evidence. 

Bona fide. 

Defendant. 

Direct Examination. 

Indenture, 

Indictment 

In the Discretion of the Court. 

Jurisdiction of the Court. 

Judicial. 

May it Please the Court, 

May it Please your Honor. 

Patent Suit. 

Personal Property. 

Party of the First Part. 

Party of the Second Part. 

Plaintiff. 

Substantial Identity. 

Thereof. 

Verbatim et Literatim. 

Notes. 

I HAVE been frequently asked concerning 
Mr. Bailey's "Reporters' Word Book." 
Recently it has not been published. I under- 
stand that it may now be obtained from Mr. 
W. A. Hallabaugh, ii8 East 87th Street, 
New York City. 

On March 6th last, official Court Steno- 
grapher Theodore C. Rose, of the City of 
Elmira, N. Y., was married to Miss Fannie 
C. Tousey, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Tousey, at one time a presiding elder of the 
M. E. Church. Mr. and Mrs. Rose will con- 
tinue their residence in Elmira, where and 
throughout the country Mr. Rose is recog- 
nized as at the head of his profession. The 
Stknographkr joins the many friends of 
Brother Rose in wishing the newly wedded 
•couple a long life of prosperity and unal- 
loyed happiness. 

I HAVE received a number of letters from 
stenographers, in diflFerent parts of the Uni- 
ted States, calling my attention to the re- 
cent exploit of Brother Isaac S. Dement in 
writing 402 words per minute from dictation, 
and enclosing newspaper clippings of dis- 
trussions respecting this wonderful exhibi- 
tion of speed and requesting public expres- 
sion of my views thereon. Of course, I 



have been |fully cognizant of the incident 
since it was first published. I have no de- 
sire to enter into a discussion of this subject, 
although having very decided notions as to 
the limitations of speed of stenographic 
writing. While certain newspapers have 
seriously questioned Mr. Dement's ability to 
write at the marvelous rate claimed by him, 
yet, it should be recollected that his stand- 
ing as an honorable man and a very expert 
stenographer is unquestioned, and his mere 
statement ought certainly to make out a 
prima facie case for him. On the other hand, 
there is opposed to his claims general in- 
credulity among stenographers of his latest 
performance. But the average stenographer 
should spend no sleepless nights over this 
subject, or in bewailing his or her inability 
to write 402 words per minute, for, as one 
newspaper puts it : *' When a man comes 
along that speaks at the rate of 300 words a 
minute, he won't draw audiences, and the 
shorthand writers need not worry about 
him." 

The Stenographer is pleased to be able 
to chronicle the promotions below noticed, 
and to congratulate the gentlemen upon the 
success attained by them respectively : 

Chester G. Porter, of Milwaukee, who has 
been connected with the Wisconsin Circirit 
Court for the past nine years, has been ap- 
pointed by Judge Sutherland as offichi 
stenographer to his branch of the Milwaukee 
Superior Court, thereby succeeding Mr. 
Charles H. De Groat, who resigned the 
position to enter other channels of activity. 
Mr. Porter is said to be an excellent law 
reporter, and very popular among Milwau- 
kee attorneys. 

Henry R. Carrier, of Oswego, N. Y., until 
recently official stenographer of the Oswego 
County Court and special term stenographer 
of Justice Wright of that place, has been 
appointed an official supreme court steno- 
grapher to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Willis H. Porter, deceased. Mr. 
Carrier appears to be well fitted for the 
position by reason of his experience as a 
stenographer.and the fact that he has studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1890. 
The position carries with it an annual salary 
of $2,500, expenses while attending terms 
of court, beside an allowance for stationery. 

Mr. Henry S. Levere, of Oswego, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the position of steno- 
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grapher to the Oswego County Court made 
vacant by the promotion of Mr. Carrier to a 
supreme court stenographership. It is said 
to be probable that Mr. Levere will also be 
appointed to the position of stenographer to 
the grand jury of his county. The new ap- 
pointee is reported to be competent in every 
way to perform the duties of these positions, 
being an expert stenographer. He is also 
the proprietor of the Oswego shorthand and 
business college which bears his nome. 

Stenographer Eugene McCarthy, of the 
Cleveland ** Plain Dealer/* has recently 
been reporting for his newspaper speeches 
by "Tom " Dixon and " Bob *' Ingersoll— 
speakers of opposite type, the former being 
what the '*boys" pronounce a regular 
"hummer." while the latter is as easy in 
his speech as he is in his gait — '* dead slow." 

Mr. Patrick). Sweeney, formerly steno- 
grapher with The Lock wood Press Co., of 
New JYdrk City, and later with the well- 
known law firm of Hoadley, Lauterbach & 
Johnson, is now permanently engaged as 
law clerk and stenographer with John 
Whalen, Esq., 206 Broadway, New York 
City. Mr. Sweeney has already won his 
spurs as a writer upon stenographic and 
general subjects, and recently delivered a 
lecture before the Human Nature Club, of 
Brooklyn, his subject being " The Study of 
Human Nature in Its Relation to Health 
and Happiness." 

Mr. W. F. Fitzgerald, the well-known 
law and general stenographer of Schenec- 
tady, N. v., has just opened a new short- 
hand and business school in that city, where 
instruction in shorthand, typewriting, tele- 
graphy, bookkeeping and rudimentary Eng- 
lish will be given by competent teachers. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has had many years practical 
experience as a teacher and practitioner, 
and the many incumbents of lucrative posi- 
tions attest his competency and the thor- 
oughness of his methods. The Steno- 
grapher wishes him continued success. 

I AM under obligations to Mr. Henry A. 
Hautau for clipping from the Chicago Daily 
News, which announces that Bueli B.White- 
hill, of Brookville, Pa., enjoys the distinction 
of being the youngest court reporter in 
America. He is only fifteen years old, yet 
he gained his official position through his 
own efforts, and continues to hold it by his 



exceptional ability as a shorthand writer and 
the accuracy of his transcripts, most of which 
he makes himself, being a rapid operator on 
the typewriter. Young Whitehill says he 
began the study of shorthand when he was 
twelve years of age. He was then attending 
the Brookville public school and was at the 
same time acting as secretary of the Jeffer- 
son County Agricultural Society. By study- 
ing and practicing an hour each day, he 
found his average speed, by May, 1896, was 
150 words a minute, when he secured the 
position of court reporter. He adds : 

'* I am of the opinion that any one, handy 
with a pen, having a good ear and memory, 
and a will to persevere, can succeed in teach- 
ing himself this art. I would add, however, 
that * a will to persevere,' though mentioned 
last, must not be considered least in import- 
ance. It is the one requirement absolutely 
indispensable. My advice to every boy is to 
take up the study of shorthand at the ear- 
liest possible moment, even before he has 
finished his regular school studies. By this 
plan four years at least of a boy*s life are 
saved for usefulness, and that is a great 
deal." H. W. Thorne. 



A Useful Coin. 

Bishop Wilberforce used to tell a story 
of a clerk at a village church of the old style 
who deliberately took half-a-crown out of 
the offertory-plate as he brought it up to the 
communion table, and slipped it into his 
pocket "I distinctly saw him take it," said 
the Bishop, ''and intended to charge him 
with it at the end of the service ; but, carried 
away by the sublimity of the service, I forgot 
all about it Next day I remembered and 
spoke about it * Oh, sir,' said the old clerk, 
* never you fash yourself about that ! That 
half-crown has done good service for many 
years. I keep it to put down first ; then the 
gentry, when they see a poor mon like me 
put 2s. 6d. in the plate, cannot for shame to 
give a less sum themselves ! ' " 

Stenographer Appointments. — Mr. 
Taylor McBride has been appointed an ad- 
ditional stenographer to the Orphans' Court 
of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Wiletta Tuttle, city stenogra- 
pher, Decatur, Ills. 



From the Teacher's Standpoint. 

WHEN a pupil talks "speed" with 
me, my chief aim is to help him 
to think correctly on th« subject. 

I am convinced that reporters set the 
average rate ofpublicspeakingfar too high. 
In Congress, for instance, there are always 
some very rapid speakers, but the great 
majority of members made their latest re- 
marks to their constituents, and their rate of 
speed in debate remains unknown. 

The New York Sun is right : " iio words 
a minute is the average rale of public 
speakers," as near as we will ever get to it; 
if anything, I believe it is a little too high. 
To "take" such a speaker, the reporter 
must necessarily be able to write say 130 
words or more. Many years ago I timed a 
Speaker who habitually spoke faster than 
was comfortable for his hearers, borrowed 
his manuscript, carefully counted the words, 
and was astonished to find that the rate was 
only 130. A reporter capable of writing 145 
words for an occasional minute or two of 
oratorical flight could easily have taken 
him. I have never had a pupil stay long 
enough with me to reach 140 words for ten 
minutes at a time, and yet a number of them 
have taken lectures just after they finished 
the course. My son, Robert, at the age of 
seventeen, and at his first effort, sent me 
the report of a lecture occupying eleven 
newspaper columns ; a good reporter was 
spoiled when he chose another business. 

My recollection is, that for many years 
after verbatim reports were taken without 
difficulty by Pitman writers, no one pre- 
tended to be able to write more than 150 
words by the half hour, and found it amply 
sufficient for all speakers who were worth 
reporting. Pardon me for saying that such 
a rapid speaker as the late Phillip Brooks 
was not worth reporting in Juil. I enjoy a 
good sermon, but his published sermons are 
rambling and hard to follow ; they lack the 



pruning ol a sympathetic and discriminating 
reporter. 

I will believe that a man can write cor- 
rectly aoo words a minute by the hour wbeo 
1 hear of a tr^ustworthy report of such a case. 
But they must be words (not syllables), and 
they must not be where -do-you-tive words 
either. I would make a generous allowance 
for errors in names, or other little slips. I 
don't believe it can be done. 

Peats of mere manual dexterity such u 
Mr. Dement indulges in falls in the same 
category with that of a friend of mine who 
planted 10,000 cabbages in ten hours, ortbai 
other young Irishman who potted 10,000 
plants in an equal space of time. As an old 
gardener and phonographer combined, I 
ought to be able to say which of the three 
was the greatest achievement, but I cannot; 
all were truly wonderful, and the mental 
effort was about the same in each case. 

A young man setting out for the first time 
to do some difficult reporting remarked to 
me, " I read in the Magazines of thegreai 
rate of speed required for verbatim wort, 
and I am sure I have no such speed." 
" Never mind," said I, " from what I hare 
seen you do noTv, you are bound to succeed " 
— and he did. 

It is nothing for a reporter to take the 
average speaker; it requires only a seven 
months' apprenticeship, which may be re- 
duced to five or six if he will pay for extra- 
dictation. To report those much al>ove the 
average requires much practice, and is the 
work of years. 

It has been proposed to make poor imi' 
grants read passages from the United States 
Constitution as an educational test ; snrelT 
reporters on a test of speed should not stoop 
to any simpler language than thai ; but, os 
the other hand, it should not t>e from a docu- 
ment that all are supposed to mostly knov 
by heart. 

John Watsow. 
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Ida H. Turner, Editor. 



Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnooraphbr. 



TJse Your Judgment and Train It. 
A Word to the Beginner. 

WE step aside this month and give 
our readers the privilege of an 
editorial from another pen, — that 
of our Connecticut correspondent and con- 
tributor. Miss Emma G. Fowler, who needs 
no introduction and whose words on all 
occasions are based on sound business ex- 
perience and thorough mastery of the details 
-of a stenographic position. It is just such 
hints as she gives which will aid the steno- 
graphic tyro and which those of us who have 
been long in the service wish we had had 
when we started out in our career. 

*' It is to be assumed at the outset that you 
have a certain moderate capital in the way 
of common sense and school education ; 
otherwise, you would not be justified in 
undertaking the work of a stenographer or 
•copyist. Use this, then, as occasion offers. 

"For instance, you are directed to take 
the entries on a given page, arrange them 
in order of time, and make a copy. You 
•come to one that reads ' Feb. 29, 1894 ; ' now 
do not blindly follow copy, but bring your 
mathematical knowledge to bear: 4's in 9, 
twice and i over ; 4's in 14, three times and 
2 over ; therefore, 1894 is not leap year, and 
its calendar holds no such day as ' Feb. 29.' 
The true date may have been March i or 
Feb. 28, — probably the former, — or careless 
copying may have turned an o into a 9 ; in- 
quire into the matter and rectify the error. 

"Or there may come to you, — you being 
m Baltimore and the day being the 30th of 
November, — a document winding up with 
the words : ' In testimony whereof, witness 
my hand and seal, at Milwaukee aforesaid, 

•this day of November, 1896. Use 

your judgment ; put your sense of the limita- 
*tions of time and space alongside of your 
•recollections of your early lessons in U. S. 



geography, and you will see at once that the 
paper cannot possibly be forwarded in time 
for execution at Milwaukee before midnight^ 
— and after midnight the month will no 
longer be November. The intention, no 
doubt, was to have had the document ready 
in season to bear date in November, and the 
time taken for consultations and changes 
caused the delay. True, the word should 
have been altered in the rough copy, or a 
blank left, and for this oversight you are 
not to blame ; but do you see to the correc- 
tion all the same. Bring the matter to the 
attention of the one from whose desk the 
work came to yours ; you, in your turn, 
will be glad some day to be thus given a 
chance to revise your work before it finally 
leaves your hands. And 

Train Your Judgment. 

*' In cases like those just noted, no ' office 
experience * is needed to show you what is 
called for ; but others of a somewhat differ- 
ent sort will arise, as to which you do need 
a little experience of that kind to enable you 
to see your way; a little, however, should 
suffice. For example, in a short time you 
should be able to decide without special 
inquiry as to whether a stamped return en- 
velope ought to be enclosed in any particu- 
lar letter, and if a certain circular should go 
as * printed matter only * or be given the 
extra safeguard of sealing up. So, too, as 
to sequence in writing out the letters which 
make up a dictation : at the start, of course, 
it will only be expected that you carry your 
note-book back to your desk, begin at the 
beginning of the ' take ' and work your way 
through ; if any letters or reports are to 
have preference, these will be named. But 
in a day or two you should begin to pick 
and choose without waiting for instructions 
to that effect : ' Call me up by phone about 
10 to-morrow * — that letter should be expe- 
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ditcd ; * I am much obliged for your prompt 
reply to my inquiry of the 9th inst., ' and 
* We will, therefore, await your next letter 
before taking any further steps,' — these can 
wait until a later mail, or until to-morrow if 
need be. 

'* Other points may not be so readily under* 
stood. It will be less easy to decide (if no 
hard and fast rule as to signatures is laid 
down for your guidance) whether to sign on 
the machine or by stamp or to take the 
letter to the desk for autograph ; but even 
here it need not be long before you begin 
to classify. Letters of introduction or of re- 
commendation, ft is plain, derive their value 
almost entirely from the autograph signature. 
Letters acknowledging the receipt of money 
come in the same category, and, so, as a 
rule, do those conferring upon one person 
the right to act for another. At the oppo- 
site end of the scale may be classed the let- 
ters asking for price lists and catalogues, 
and matters of routine business, as to which 
the quickest way is the best way. Between 
these extremes come communications of 
varying tenor, — each case to be judged on 
its merits. 

''Similarly as to taking copies of letters 
or papers, and as to many other things for 
which at the beginning you will have minute 
directions given you, — ^you should learn 
soon to take independent action. Train 
your judgment, therefore, and stand ready 
to use it as soon as you find yourself by any 
intimation invited so to do. Some mistakes 
you will make, doubtless, but the habit of 
thinking for yourself and for others, and of 
assuming the decision of small matters can- 
not fail to be of advantage in the long run.'' 

Scale of Prices for Typewriting 
and Stenography. 

Our Washington correspondent, Miss 
Anna M. Laise, sends us the following as 
representing the tariff agreed upon by some 
of the operators in the Washington hotels 
and offices,— judging, and without doubt 
rightly, that same will be of interest to our 
readers in other cities : — 

Typewriting : Whole space, letter size, 
15 cents per page, one copy. 5 cents extra 
for each additional copy. Half space, letter 
size, double the above. Whole space, law 
cap, 18 cents per page, one copy. Whole 
space, law cap, 25 cents per page, two 



copies. 5 cents extra for each additiona] 
copy. Half space, law size, double the 
above. 

Dialect Stories and Foreign Languages: 
Letter size, one copy, 25 cents per page. 
Law cap, one copy, 30 cents per page. 

Addressing Envelopes, — filling In names, 
etc., 75 cents per hundred. 

Stenography: Inside of office, — letter 
size, 35 cents per page. Law cap, 40 cents 
per page. 

Outside of Q/^^,— correspondence and 
similar work : Letter size, 50 cents per page. 
Law size, 60 cents per page. 

Taking Testimony and Reporting^^i% 
cents per page, law cap. 

Testimony Directly on Typewrit* r, — ^|xoo 
per hour ; 45 cents per page, law size. 

Carbons, in all sizes, 33)^ per cent, extra. 

Tabulating : Two columns add one-half 
of usual price per page ; three columns, 
three-quarters; and four columns double 
the price per page. 

Night Work under Pressure : — Add one- 
quarter to above prices for inside of office ; 
and one-half for outside of office. 

Translations : 75 cents to |i.oo per page, 
according to circumstances, style of work, 
etc. 

Stenographers' Day at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial 

will be celebrated on August 5tb, and will 
be a memorable occasion ; every one who 
can possibly go to Nashville should 'do so, 
as she can not only meet the leaders of the 
profession, — both men and women, — ^but 
learn much about her profession. Make up 
your mind at once, and lay your plans ac- 
cordingly ; it is a splendid opportunity to 
combine profit and pleasure. 

Association Corner. 

The third (triennial) convention of the 
Working Women's Societies of the United 
States was held in Philadelphia on April 
28th, 29th and 30th last ; all sections of the 
country were represented, and the proceed- 
ings throughout were most helpful and in* 
teresting. The social features were partic- 
ularly numerous and enjoyable, and from 
every point of view the coming together 
was a success. There was a gratifying pro- 
portion of stenographers amongst the dele- 
gates. Ida E. Turner. 
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Stenographers' Day at Nashville. 

THE readers of The Stenographer 
are under obligations to Mr. Buford 
Duke for the interesting article 
which has been prepared by him for our 
present issue. Mr. Duke also writes to us 
the following : 

**On the threshold of every important 
movement such as this gathering of steno- 
graphers will doubtless be, there are those 
who pause and ask the question, 'What 
good will it do ? ' The same old question ; 
it was asked when Columbus started upon 
his eventful voyage ; it was asked when 
Napoleon's sword pointed toward the snow- 
capped peaks of the Alps. 

"The question has been asked, *What 
benefit will I derive from this stenographic 
convention ? ' Let us answer, in the mere 
matter of dollars and cents as a direct re- 
turn, none ; in the important matter of 
knowledge and experience, incalcuable ben- 
efit. This inquiry comes from the younger 
members of the profession ; let us not cen- 
sure, but endeavor to reason with them. 

"None of us write shorthand for our 
health. There is nothing in the curious curves 
and angles of stenographic outlines to delight 
the artist's eye ; there is no vein of humor 
running through the last will and testament 
of Henry Smith ; and there is no poetry in 
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a letter to John Jones about a consignment 
of a car-load of cabbages. We write short- 
hand because it is profitable. Ability governs 
the important question of compensation ; 
there is no shorthand aristocracy. As we 
increase our usefulness we increase our pay. 
At the coming convention we will gain a 
wealth of information from men and women 
whose life-work has been crowned with suc- 
cess. Not stenographic theorists, not advo- 
cates of principles nurtured in the cradle of 
anarchy, but practical phonographers who 
have risen to positions of honor and trust 
by diligent study and a determination to suc- 
ceed. They will be in Nashville on August 
4th ; it will be an intellectual feast, and 
those just entering the ranks will be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to greater efforts. 

"Stenographers' Day will proclaim to the 
world that we are united ; not for protection 
against our employers, but united in our 
desire to e3.cel in what we undertake and 
increase our usefulness in an honorable pro- 
fession.*' 



A 



« » 

Peace* 

VERY dear friend—one well known 
to thousands of the profession — 
writes to us a letter from which we 
make a few extracts. We regret the editor 
of the Phonographic World insists upon 
thinking that The Stenographer is un- 
friendly to him. It is not so. Nothing will 
give us greater pleasure than to be at peace 
—to cultivate that noble— that divine— at- 
tribute so forcibly and beautifully referred 
to by our correspondent : 

•* As to Miner— don't mind him. You are 
very slow to anger— that is noble ! You are 
in the right way. Miner disgusts everybody, 
except that few of his own kind whose good 
pleasure wouldn't do you a cent's worth of 
good, anyhow. Continue as you have and 
change not your course. Keep cool and 
chide not! Mind not his bickering and 
barking one jot or tittle. His disposition 
seems that of one not at peace. He seems to 
have a serpent's tooth, but he can only sting 
himself. I say unto you, my dear friend^ 
Hemperley, that I believe *T 



GRAPHER ' could truly print : 

" * Here lurks no treason, 
Here no envy swells, 



Th« Steno- 



Here grow no brutal grudges, 

Here are no storms, 

Here is no noise * — 

Naught but Harmony and Peace, 



a 



I say it for you, and how lofty ought 
you to regard such an encomium, for more 
highly man could hardly speak. With The 
Illustrated Phonographic World it is not so* 
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The Stenographer. 



** Peace ! To be at Peace ! I feel just 
now like writing you an essay on Peace ! 
The Psalmist sang; of it thousands of years 
ago in the early days of earth, again and 
again ; the Prophets preached of it ; and the 
Prince of Peace was none other than * He 
whose blessed feet were nailed for our ad- 
vantage to the bitter cross ; ' He came an- 
nounced by a multitude of the Heavenly 
Host, singing ' Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on earth Peace, good will toward m«*n;' 
He preached the Gospel of Peace^ and in 
the Sermon on the Mount, said : ' Blessed 
are the Peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God ; ' and I beg to remind 
you (and Mr. Miner, too) that when he left 
this earth he departed saying : * Peace I 
leave with you, my Peace I give unto you.* 

'* No matter what course Mr. Miner may 
take, as for us, * Let us have Peace** Truly, 
indeed, * Peace passeth understanding.* 
Your life, your conduct, and your speech — 
your whole attitude implies that you are at 
Peace. 'Tis well ! " 

* » 

The Isaac Pitman Memorial. 

OUR English cousins are enthusiastic 
over the idea of creating some kind 
of a memorial to the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman. At a meeting held in London, 
which was largely attended, Thomas Allen 
Reed presided, and a joint committee was 
appointed, with Mr. Reed as chairman, to 
carry out the suggestion which shall finally 
be decided upon. An Institute in London 
or Bath ; the establishment of Sir Isaac Pit- 
man scholarships, exhibitions, medals, libra- 
ries, etc. ; the formation of a Pitman club 
for the convenience of London and county 
phonographers and the promotion of a gen- 
eral scheme of spelling reform, are among 
the suggestions presented. The final deci- 
sion will , probably, depend upon the amount 
of money contributed and the wishes of the 
majority of the contributors. 

» * 
The Factors of Shorthand Speed. 

EVERY reader of The Stenogra- 
pher, every shorthand writer who 
is not entirely satisfied with his 
present attainments, and every professional 
expert who has reached the very summit of 
efficiency, will find something interesting, 



instructive and helpful in this remarkable 
book by David Wolfe Brown. His analysb 
of the factors of shorthand speed is philo- 
sophical, thorough and practical. He does 
not lay down the law in an arbitrary man- 
ner, but guides you along the higher regions 
of thought, where the mental atmosphere is 
clear, and from every observation point you 
can see the winding ways which lead to suc- 
cess. To the student-learner, it indicates 
the way he must go ; to the master of the 
art, it shows, in clear retrospect, the way he 
has come ; to all, it brings that peculiar satis- 
faction which is the result of careful obser- 
vation, correct judgment and logical con- 
clusion. We will take pleasure in forward- 
ing the book to any address, postage paid, 
upon receipt of |i.oo. 
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New York State Stenographers' 

Association. 

May 8, 1897. 
J^ Dear Hemperley: 

aNDER another cover I send you a 
copy of our 1896 Proceedings, which, 
I thmk, you will find most interest- 
ing reading— owing largely to so 
many of the old timers being present. There 
is a rich vein of wit running through the 
whole convention which made it doubly at- 
tractive, as you will notice. 

Hope you will give us a good review of 
same in '*Thb Stenographer;" and please 
say that the price is 50 cents each, and copies 
may be had of : 

Miss M. Jeannette Ballantyne, Librarian, 
127 and 129 Powers Building, Rochester, 

N. Y. 

Or Kendrick C. Hill, Secretary, 117 Duane 
Street, New York. 

Yours truly, . 

Kendrick C. Hill. 

EdiioriaL—l have read a part of these 
Proceedings and find them of exceeding in- 
terest ; full of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment. I can think of nothing more likely to 
be of service to the shorthand amanuensis 
than a copy of these debates, talks and 
papers. The reports made by Mr. Hill seem 
to bring you into the presence of the Asso- 
ciation while in session. Send him 50 cents 
at once for a copy. 
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Miss Lumtnie Davis, a graduate of Fall's 
Business College, and stenographer in the 
office of the State Comptroller, Nashville, 
Tenn., expresses the opinion that The 
Stenographer is the best shorthand maga- 
zine published in the country. We do not 
clair' quite so much as this; ''there are 
others." 

Died. 

DUKE — At the home of her parents, 906 
Demonbreum Street, at 11 o'clock, a. m., 
Thursday, May 13, Sophie Lewis Duke, 
in the 20th year of her age. 

While Miss Duke had been in bad health 
for soitae time, her death was very sudden 
and a severe shock to her relatives and 
friends. She was just entering that period 
of young womanhood when life is most dear 
and the future filled with brightest promises, 
and her death is but another example of 
those great mysteries the future alone can 
reveal. By her unselfish simplicity, loyal 
devotion to her friends and womanly gen- 
tleness she drew around her a circle of com- 
panions who will mourn with deepest sor- 
row her untimely death. 

To our friend Duke we have written: — 
Permit me to extend my deepest sympathy. 
Such a loss seems unusually hard to bear. 
But we know that the Heavenly Father is 
good to all, and His tender mercies are 
over all His works. Your sister has simply 
gone on before, to dwell forever in our 
Father's house with loved ones who will 
greet her, and where she will be ready to 
greet loved ones yet to arrive. Express my 
sincerest sympathy to all who will naturally 
mourn the separation, and believe me to be. 
Very truly yours, Editor Stenographer. 



Mr. J. L. CoBBiN, of Rosebank, near Cape 
Town, South Africa, desires a lady or gen- 
tleman correspondent in the Benn Pitman 
style of shorthand. Topic to be selected by 
writer. Postage five cents per half ounce. 

Mr. Cobbin writes us a very long and ex- 
ceedingly interesting letter in shorthand, 
which is as legible as print to us. He uses 
the tenth edition, with some few variations. 



We are under obligations to Mr. J. N. 
Kimball for a complimentary copy of the 
Twentieth Century Typewriter Instructor, 
which covers a course of progressive work 
well adapted to insure a thorough knowl- 
edge of the operation of the typewriter. The 
motto of the author is, ^^ Something to do^ 
and a way to do it,'* The forms are from 
the daily routine work of large city offices. 
The only criticism we would make is in the 
use of the word "legal," in speaking of 
"legal work," "legal paper," etc., when 
evidently ** law work," and ** law paper," 
etc., are meant. Any kind of work, not 
forbidden by the common law or by statute, 
is ''legal." 
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Mr. Oscar C. Bass, official stenographer 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
who calls himself " an old reader and warm 
admirer of The Stenographer," referring 
to a paragraph in the April number, in re 
The Behring Sea Commission, says that the 
Commission sat at Victoria, B. C, from 
November 23, 1896, to February 2, 1897, 
when it adjourned to meet in Prince Edward 
Island, (from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast of Canada) in August next, for the oral 
argument which will then take place. All 
the evidence (comprising some 1,500 printed 
pages) was taken at Victoria. Mr. J. C. 
Clay and Mr. T. P. Owens (of the Canadian 
Hansard staf)) were the only stenographers 
to the Commission, the other stenographers 
being engaged with the counsel in prepara- 
tion of the case. 

Mr. Ruel Small was assisting the secretar>' 
of the Commission, Mr. Bass was delegated 
as stenographer to the British counsel, and 
the U. S. counsel had the services of a very 
capable man, whose name escaped the wri- 
ter at the moment of writing. We are under 
obligations to Mr. Bass for his courtesy in 
furnishing the correction and the additional 
details in the c^se,— Editor. 
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The Stenographers of the New York 
State Stenographers' Association are a fine 
lot of fellow- men with logical minds, full of 
rare learning, and the reports of their pro- 
ceedings under the able handling of Mr. 
Kendrick C. Hill, take rank with many a 
volume of supreme court decisions. 



« 
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We are frequently asked to open new 
departments of other systems, which we are 
compelled in most cases to decline doing 
on account of the smallness of the following 
of the particular department asked for. 

We have a number of interesting things 
in preparation for our readers, which we 
shall bring to their attention very shortly. 
In the meantime, we ask our readers to bear 
in mind that The Stenographer is at their 
service, in every possible way, to help them, 
to strengthen them in their profession, and 
to assist them in attaining success, not only 
as shorthand writers, but as honorable and 
upright men and women, esteemed and 
loved by all who know them, for without the 
underlying foundation of a good character 
no lasting success can be looked for. 

* 

Peter P. McLaughlin, Vice- President of 
The New York State Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation, is well known to all old subscribers 
of The Stenographer. He takes an ac- 
tive interest in the advancement of the pro- 
fession, and he is thoroughly appreciated 
and admired by all who know him. 

At a recent dinner given at the Astor 
House to Mr. Vernon M. Davis, on the 
occasion of his retiring from the district 
attorney's office, Mr. McLaughlin presided 
with special grace, dignity and effectiveness. 
He made an eloquent speech in behalf of 
the stenographers, presenting Mr. Davis 
with a handsome loving cup. Mr. McLaugh- 
lin's remarks were highly complimented by 
the numerous judges and other law officials 
present. 



We have many inquiries concerning our 
Shorthand at Home Department. This be- 
gan in the January number, and, by means 
of it, several have already made good pro- 
gress in mastering shorthand. The style 
exemplified by the editor is the Benn Pit- 
man, as written by very many of the leading 
professional reporters of the country. If yon 
or any of your friends wish to learn short- 
hand at home, subscribe for The Steno- 
grapher, beginning with the January Dum- 
ber of the present year, enclosing one dollar 
for a years' subscription, and, it you desire, 
we will club with Dementis Pitmanic Short- 
hand, third edition, for $2.00 ; or with The 
Isaac Pitman Complet*^ Phonographic Id- 
structorfor I1.75 ; or Thb Stenographer 
Dictation Book for (1.25. 
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Correspondents Wanted. 

In the advanced, Isaac Pitman style, by 
Miss Bessie Blaine, 12S W. Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Questions and Answers. 

Q. I. — I have a fragment of a book enti- 
tled, "American Book of Railroad Business 
Letters," containing letters from No. 445^0 
No. 535. I am desirous of securing the en- 
tire book, can any one give me the name of 
the publisher? H. L. Andrews, 

412 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

ft 
ft ft 

The Shotthand Teacher is devoted to the 
interests of English shorthand teachers. The 
advertisements are in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Jones, of Manchester, the English represen- 
tative of The Stenographer. 

ft 
ft ft 

A Sublime Burst. — A young lawyer 
lately concluded his argument in a case of 
trespass with the following : *' If, gentlemen 
of the jury, the defendant's hogs are per- 
mitted to roam at large over toe fair fields 
of my client with impunity, then — yes, then 
indeed, have our forefathers fought, 
bled, and died in vain." 



The Stenographer. 
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Shorthand at Home. 

ByIFrancis H. Hemperley, Editor of ** Th^ Stenographer.** 
Lesson No. 5. — Final Hooks — n, f or v, shn. 

It will be noticed that the final n hook is used on all stems. The final /or v hook 
is used only on the straight stems, although it may be written, as a large hook, alter M or 
M with perfect safety, as the sound of shn does not occur after these stems. The final shn 
hook is a large hook. The Pitman writers use it on either side of a straight stem, while 
the Graham and Munson writers use it on the / hook side of straight stems, using the n 
book side large final hook to represent iiv for the Graham writers, and ^er or Mr for the 
Munson writers. Thus, Graham would write active with ^-large final hook on the under 
side, while the same sign would represent actor in the Munson system. The Pitman wri- 
ters would distinguish between action and occasion, when the vowel sign was omitted, by 
writing the final shn on the side opposite that of the omitted vowel. They, also, would 
write the final shn hook on the side of a straight stem opposite an initial hook or circle or 
curved stem. This adds very much to the convenience of rapid writing. 



Pitman. 



Graham. 



Munson. 



Faction. 



.V,^^ 



Pen 

Bone 

Ton 

Down 

Chain 

June 

Cane 

Gain 

Potion 
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:t 
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I 



A 



J. 
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Libation -^^- 



Rotation 



Erudition 



Caution 
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Legation — ^ 




Fun 

Vain 

Thin 

Then 

Assign 

Zone 

Shun 

Lane 

Fashion 

Ovation 

Session 

Association 

Lotion 

Oration 
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J. 
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D- 



Factor. 



Effective. 




Hone 

Swoon 

Yawn 

Motion 

Ambition 

Notion 

Sanction 

Serration 
Hessian 









X 
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I- 



t 
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.^ 



Chief 

Jove 

Cuff 

Gave 

Ruff 

Huff 

Pace 

Pains 

Danced — J;- 
Dances — \^ 
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Isaac Pitntpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of tlie Metropoliun Scliool of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting:, 156 Fifth Avenne (N4 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. Y. Instructor in Phonography at the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 

As teacher of considerable experience, 
and an instructor in one of our largest busi- 
ness colleges, makes the following very sen- 
sible remarks : *' I find it pays to teach the 
Isaac Pitman shorthand, on account of the 
vast amount of reading matter through the 
medium of interesting literature in that sys- 
tem. In the first place, it keeps the student 
interested and leads them to devote more 
time to home study and practice than they 
would otherwise do. Besides this, it is about 
impossible to teach a student who is not in- 
terested ; and, on the other hand, it is a 
pleasure to teach one who is interested, and 
the greater the interest in any study, the 
greater will be the amount of good accom- 
plished.*' 

Under date of May 3, The Evening Sun 
(N. Y.) has the following dispatch from 
Albany : 

"The vote on the subjects to be included 
in the March Regents' examinations to ac- 
commodate students who must leave schoi^l 
in March has been tabulated, and the March 
programme for 1898 and 1899 has been ar- 
ranged accordingly. It includes the six pre- 
liminary subjects and nineteen academic 
subjects, aggregating fifty counts. Of the 
twenty subjects voted for by the principals, 
elementary English received the most votes 
— 262~and first year German the fewest — 
68. To these, English history and econom- 
ics, required by law students, and stenogra- 
phy, demanded by the business schools, have 
been added. 

* * 

Wk quote a few words of warning (remarks 
Pitman's Shorthand Weekly) from a new 
work by Mr. David Wolfe Brown, an emi- 
nent American phonographer, which should 
be well weighed by all learners :— **A serious 
and often fatal mistake made by the majority 
of learners is, that in their eagerness to reach 
the advanced portions of the system— * to 
write as reporters write * — the rudimentary 
principles are studied too hurriedly and 
superficially. If the fundamental abbrevi- 
ating rules, in accordance with which a ma- 
jority of the words of the language are 
always to be written, should be skimmed 
over in the ' hop, skip and jump ' fashion of 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Although within certain limits, the sum- 
mer monsoon — which bursts, after being 
ushered in by heavy thunder-storms, about 
June 6th, in Bombay, and arrives at its north- 
ernmost limits some two or three weeks 
later — in a tolerably regular phenomenon, it 
is not nearly so regular both in time and 
qualit]^ as is commonly supposed. Its date 
of arrival, for example, occasionally varies 
as much as thirty days, while the amount of 
its attendant rainfall has varied from a de- 
ficiency of six inches in 1868 to a surplus of 
nine inches in 1893. Concentrated in one 
spot this latter excess would equal two hun- 
dred and eleven cubic miles of water. To 
give an idea of what such an amount really 
means, let us suppose the excess rainfall cdf 
1893 to be collected in a tank with a square 
base of eight miles a side. Then if its alti- 
tude were that of the snow line of the Hima- 
laya, viz., seventeen thousand feet, such a 
tank would barely contain the total volume 
of excess water which fell over India during 
that year. Similarly, if in order to supply 
the defect in 1868 we imagine a hose-pipe 
to stretch all the way from the earth to the 
moon, of half-an-acre in section and full of 
water, it would represent a trifle more than 
the above defect. If it were required to irri- 
gate the country with this hose, in order to 
keep up the supply to the normal during the 
six months of the monsoon, the water would 
have to issue from the hose at the rate of 
fifty-five miles per hour, continuously. More- 
over, although such variations, spread over 
the entire area, reach this gigantic amount, 
their local effect is relatively much greater, 
and produces much more disastrous effects 
in the dry zone inland than near the coast, 
where the rainfall is normally high. In this 
zone, which comprises the Deccan, Mysore. 
South Madras, Central and South Punjab, 
and the western section of the North- West 
Provinces, variations often occur amountinpr 
to several hundred per cent, of the normal 
suppler. It is this district which, as at pres- 
ent, is most liable to famine-producing^ 
droughts or floods. 



1. J? ^^^ Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with the 
shorthand forms for 6j,opo words, I1.50 ; Business Correspondence. Nos. i and a, each, 30 cents. For saJe bjr 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Pubhshers. 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Bribp Reporting Notes. — A Meteorological Paper. 
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0%McMn. IsMic Pitman & Sons, 33 Unkm Squmre. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishinflr to know of same. CofTespon«.*etMx sol/cneri . 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortlpancl. 



By Cbas. T. Platt. 



934 Benson Avenue, 
EvANSTON, III., May 8, 1897. 
Mr. Francis H. Hbmperlby, 

Editor The Stenographbr, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
My Dear Mr. Hemperley : 

In compliance with your request I send 
herewith a page of notes for your Benn Pit- 
man page, and trust it will meet your needs. 
It will be my aim to have these notes reflect 
the ** naturalness" of speech, and to avoid 
the two extremes of rambling forms and 
elusive contractions for uncommon words. 
I hope they will prove helpful to the stu- 
dents of the Benn Pitman system. Though 
I will try to be orthodox in the application 
of the principles and the use of the common 
word-signs and contractions, I may occa- 
sionally depart from ** approved " forms in 
the interest of simplicity — perhaps in the 
main to the extent of using **easy report- 
ing "forms stead of the ** brief report- 
ing "ones. I invite the readers of The 
Stenographer to *' view me with a critic's 
eye;" but remember that my efforts are 
prompted by a sincere desire to elevate our 
beautiful art, and therefore if you catch me 

tripping," please let me down easy. 
Yours very sincerely, 

Chas. T. Platt. 



(( 



• ** 



Self-Reliance. 

*' I READ the other day some verses writ- 
ten by an eminent painter which were orig- 
inal and not conventional. Always the soul 
hears an admonition in such lines, let the 
subject be what it may. The sentiment they 
instill is of more value than any thought 
they may contain. To believe your own 
thought, to believe that what is true for you 
in your private heart is true for all men— that 



is, genius. Speak your latent conviction, 
and it shall be the universal sense; for 
always the inmost becomes the outmost— 
and our first thought is rendered back to us 
by the trumpets of the Last Judgment 
Familiar as the voice of the mind is to eadi, 
the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, 
and Milton is that they set at naught books 
and traditions, and spoke not what m^, hot 
what they thought. A man should learn to 
detect and watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards 
and sages. Yet he dismisses without notice 
his own thought, because it is his. In every 
work of genius we recognize our own re- 
jected thoughts ; they come back to us with 
a certain alienated majesty. Great works of 
art have no more affecting lesson for us than 
this. They teach us to abide by our spon- 
taneous impression with good-humored in- 
flexibility then most when the whole cry of 
voices is on the other side. Else to-morrow 
a stranger will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what we have thought and felt all 
the time, and we shall be forced to take with 
shame our own opinion from another. * * * 
What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in intellectual life, 
may serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder 
because you will always find those who 
think they know what is your duty more 
than you know it. It is easy in the world to 
live after the world's opinion ; it is easy in 
solitude to live after our own ; but the great 
man is he who, in the midst of the proud, 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independ- 
ence of solitude. * » * Greatness always 
appeals to the future."— -Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 



A CLINGSTONE. 

He— As our engagement is canceled, of 
course you will return that diamond ring? 

She — Mr. Styles, you said I was a peach 
the day when you gave me this ring. Well, 
if I am, I am a peach of the clingstone 
variety. Therefore, I'll keep the diamond. 



Adolphus : "How do you like my new 
collars. Miss Smartie? They're six inches 
high and take an awful lot of getting on. It 
looks like an ivory tower, doesn't it?" 

Miss Smartie (thoughtfully): "Yes, or 
like a white-washed fence round a lunatic 
asylum !" 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger-t^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Rid^re Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

New York, April 30, 1897. 
Messrs. Bartlett & Craig, 

Akron, Minn. 
Dear Sirs : 

Your favor of 28th inst. is received. You 
must be aware that the market quotations 
for staple dry goods are subject to fluctua- 
tions, and, at the present time, they are less 
steady than usual. There has been quite a 
rise in all the lines of Domestics during this 
month, and the advance charged in your 
invoice of 24th inst. is actually less than the 
rise in mill prices. We had a small stock of 
March purchases on hand at the commence- 
ment of the month ; and, in order to give 
our customers all the advantage we could, 
we added what we had to the new stock, 
and averaged their prices all through. We 
are fully aware that a rise in prices is a dis- 
advantage to the retail dealer, unless the 
rise finds him well stocked ; but, as we wish 
to assist you as much as we can in this new 
branch of your business, we will meet you 
half way and allow you a deduction of X 
cent this time, which is actually all that we 
can afford, and we hope will be satisfactory 
to you. We are. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. & J. Webster & Co. 

Reporting Style. 

Extract from speech of the Hon. Carl 
Schurz on the Civil Service Refortn Bill, 
Albany, N. K, May 6th, 1897: 

** I maintain that an honest competitive 
system breaks the aristocracy of influence 
distinctly for the benefit of the people— to 
secure justice to the people. Only when 
public places are to be reached by free and 
competitive tests accessible to all, and are 
conducted with honest impartiality— that is. 
when the element of personal or political 
favor or influence is entirely excluded from 
selection for office, when the favor of the 
millionaire and of the party chief combined 
weigh nothing against a simple demonstra- 



tion of merit— only then will the poor mai> 
without influential backing, the man wh<v 
depends entirely upon his own worth, be 
sure to have his fair and equal chance. Only 
then will the public oflSce be truly open ta 
the people. Only then will our public ser- 
vice be administered upon principles truly 
democratic. 

** If the lowly, the laboring man, the man 
without influence, understood this competi- 
tive system— as some day I trust they will 
understand it— they would be aware that 
this alone opens to them and their children 
the road to public employment consistently 
with their self-respect and dignity as men, 
and that without it they will never be able 
to attain office unless becoming the political 
slave of somebody ♦ » « ♦ * 
" The consequences, if this bill beeomes a 
law, are easily foreseen. No sooner will k be 
known that the appointing officers have the 
power to shape the examinations for * fit- 
ness ' as they please, than the pressure of 
the aristocracy of influence will again be 
upon them in full force, cajoling, uiging, 
bullying them into compliance witli its be- 
hests. And how many of the appointing 
officers will be strong or virtuous enough to 
resign ? 

** If you think, sir, that the existing dvil 
service system has defects which shovid be 
remedied, then I ask you, in all candor, do 
you see no other way to accomplish that 
object than this sure method utterly to min 
and destroy the system ? Must you needs 
burn down the whole house to make a chim- 
ney draw ? Sir, if this bill is really intended 
to improve the existing civil service system, 
it must be regarded as one of the most pitia- 
ble abortions ever brought forth by human 
ingenuity." 



* « 



Note.— The pamphlet, *'The New Era 
of Phonography,*' as well as the circular 
** A Practical Lesson in G-R Phonography" 
explain the general principles of the Gabels- 
berger system. I shall be pleased to famish 
these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer who wishes 
to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Grahanp Department. 

Conducted by H. I#. AiTDUiWs, Pittsbargh, Penna. 

Publisher of " Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonop-aphy." OfBcial Stenofrnpli^ 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Princii>al of Martin's Shorthand School. 



New Road to Electricity. 

Mr. Wxllard E. Case recently gave a 
very interesting lecture before the New York 
Electrical Society on ** Electricity from Car- 
bon without Heat." Mr. Case has been 
working on this subject (or ten years, and 
his experiments showed the cumulative re- 
sults of his work. He proved to the satis- 
faction of the electrical experts present that 
the potential energy in carbon can be trans- 
mitted into electricity without heat : that is, 
without waste, thereby establishing a fact 
which, when worked out to its conclusion, 
will mean the establishment of a new motor 
force in place of steam to do the world's 
work ; a force at once much cheaper and 
more compact than any now in use. Inci- 
dentally, the lecturer, in a remarkable ex- 
periment, showed that his processes were 
precisely analogous to the process of the 
acquisition of energy in the human body. 

To begin with, Mr. Case cited the well- 
known fact that the generation of energy 
through heat involves a waste of more than 
seventy-five per cent. All electricity except 
that produced by water power or galvanic 
battery is obtained ultimately from carbon. 

In the case of the galvanic battery, the 
waste through heat is done away with, but 
the zinc is so expensive as to make this 
method impracticable as a substitute for 
steam in general. Mr. Case has succeeded 
in doing with carbon what the galvanic bat- 
tery does with zinc, carbon being, of course, 
much cheaper. The best electric plants re- 
quire about five pounds of coal per horse- 
power hour, electric, delivered to the line. 
By Mr. Case's process two-tenths of a pound 
of coal will achieve an equal result. The 
two lumps of coal formed one of the exhibits 
of the lecture. 

The lecturer had his apparatus with him 
and performed the experiments before the 
audience. He used a cell of his own inven- 
tion. Plates of tin and platinum formed the 
electrodes, and the carbon being oxidized 
by contact with the chemicals, electricity 
was produced, as was shown by attaching 
the wire from the cell to a motor. A ther- 
mometer, applied at various stages, showed 
that no heat was generated ; hence, practi- 
cally, the entire energy of the chemical 
charge was converted into electricity. 

Mr. Case was careful to explain that his 
experiment was without immediate commer- 
cial value. 

'' I have not been working along that 
line," he said. "The chemicals used are 
too expensive for general use. My endeavor 
has been to show that we can transform the 
potential energy of the carbon into electric- 
ity without waste. There are many agents 



which can be used, and, with experiment, 
will come the discovery of some agent cheap 
enough for general use. Then the solntioD 
of the problem given here will be practically 
applied, and steam will become a thing oif 
the past. At present we have only cr<»sed 
the boundary line. Ahead lies tremendous 
results." — l^ew York Sun» 



« 
« « 



Herb is a suggestion to stenographers 
who desire to increase their speed and effi- 
ciency in their profession, and, at the same 
time, broaden their general education. 

I take it for granted that there are very 
few people in the United States who are not 
more or less familiar with the general idea 
and scope of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, and if more specific kiiowl- 
edge is desired, it may be obtained by wri- 
ting to the secretary of the Circle at Bufialo, 

It may be briefly stated that the readings 
cover, in a concise manner, the literary fea- 
tures of a regular college course, and, in 
addition to this, they deal with current his- 
tory and events in a very able manner. 

It will be very readily granted, therefore, 
that such a course of reading would be in- 
teresting and profitable in a high degree, 
and, at the same time, the cost is merely i 
nominal. 

Now we come to the consideration of this 
course of reading in connection with steno- 
graphers, and it is necessary for the writer 
to become a little personal. Two years ago 
my wife desired me to commence the read- 
ings with her, but I did not feel that 1 could 
afford the time, although this is only one- 
half hour daily. Upon further consideration, 
however, I agreed to do so, providing she 
would dictate the matter to me. This propo- 
sition was accepted, and we are now jost 
finishing the second year's reading. 

The suggestion to stenographers is now 
in order. Two, three, or any number of 
stenographers could form a circle and take 
turns in dictating the required readings to 
the others. The systematized outline of 
reading serves to keep the members inter- 
ested, greater speed and efficiency in your 
profession is secured, and your general edo- 
cation advanced. 

What do you think of this suggestion ? I 
will probably bring this matter up again ia 
the fall, but present it to you now for yonr 

consideration. 

« 
» » 

I WOULD request opinions from Graham 

teachers and writers on the chart presented 

last month. I have already been in receipt 

of favorable notices from a few teacheis, hot 

I desire a general expression of opinion. 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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** Always In Sight," is the catch word 
used by Abram Le Gallez for his very useful 
invention as advertised elsewhere,and which 
tells its own story. Write to him for par- 
ticulars regarding same. 



We are pleased to note from a letter re- 
ceived from one of the best business houses 
in this country, which says : **The Steno- 
GRAPHBR, by its pro^ressiveness, stands to- 
day the best Magazme of its class in the 
world." 

* » 

We are often asked to trade advertising 
space for goods, but we are compelled to 
decline for several reasons ; first, we are not 
•dealers of specialties; secondly, it lowers 
the respect which should exist betw^n the 
publisher and the advertiser, and lastly, we 
-cannot pay our expenses with goods. Cash 
is the medium. 

The Stenographer has not the circula- 
»tion of some of the great national magazines, 
but we do know that it reaches the hands 
of just the class of people who use the arti- 
cles advertised, and our best patrons are on 
record as saying that they are very well 
satisfied with the results obtained through 
the medium of The Stenographer. 

• 
» * 

Wb take pleasure in calling the attention 
•of our readers to the Ime of spring- back 
chairs manufactured by The Davis Chair Co. 
of Marysville, Ohio. These chairs, by means 
of the adjustable parts and the spring- back, 
are a source of great comfort to those who 
use them. This statement is fully demon- 
strated from the fact that a great many of 
largest business institutions in the country, 
such as The Pope Mfg Co., The Larkin 
Soap Mfg Co., and many others have fitted 
out their offices complete with the book- 
keepers and stenographers chairs made by 
this firm. 

We would advise all interested to corres- 
pond with these people or their agents. 

« 

We would call special attention to the 
advertisement elsewhere of the ** Express 
Duplicator,** as all stenographers are in 
need at times of a machine for getting out a 
number of extra copies. The *' Express 
Duplicator*' can be operated by any office 
boy possessing ordinary intelligence, and 
would be of great importance in every office. 
By communicating with the proprietors you 
will receive a full supply of information in 
regard to it. 



Stenographer Appointments, 

Mr. Clarenck A. Devlin, 6o Norti 
Hawk St., Albany, N. Y., as stenographer 
in the Manhattan State Hospital. 
• Mr. Elbert H. Blodgett, stenographer 
to the Connecticut River Mfg. Co., at Mc- 
Indoe Falls, Vt. 

Miss Bertha Rothwell, stenc^^rapher 
and bookkeeper with the Florence Madiine 
Co., Florence, Mass. 

Mrs. Wiletta Tuttle, city steno- 
grapher, Decatur, Ills. 

Miss Carrie Signor, stenographer with 
the Grand Union Tea Company, Bariinir- 
ton, Vt. ^ 




©(pes, Personal and 
®tl;erWis6, ^ssoclafien 
\i(V)s and ^orK(spond(n(e 

Miss Margaret Williams, of Trenton, 
N. J., indifferently wrote the word "pro- 
vided ** instead of " prohibited," in makio; 
the transcript of a bill, and the New Jersey 
Legislature is thereby involved in an extra 
session. 

Jmitatian is the Sincerest Flaiiery.^\it 
are, therefore, pleased to see the apprecia- 
tion of The Stenographer's merits, im- 
plied in the opening of Shorthand E>epart- 
ments of different systems by one of^oor 
New York contemporaries. 

Wb are under obli^^ations to Mr. Dement 
for a copy of his Dictators. Number i— 
Testimony; Number 2— Argument; Num- 
ber 3— Business Letters. The shofthand 
notes are in Mr. Dement's best style. 

We regret that we have not space to pub- 
lish the interesting communication from A- 
W. Pye,203 Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville, 
Florida, secretary of the Correspondence 
Association of Stenographers. This organ- 
ization aims to help its members in very 
many ways. We are assured there is ab«>- 
lutely no charge for membership. For fur- 
ther information, write to the secretary as 
above. 

SQUIBLETS. 

The man who is given to making cutting 
remarks should be treated like a jack-knife, 
and shut up. 

There's one great objection to being a 
Russian. You can't call a man any harder 
name than he has already. 

Beaver.—** Harkins is a man whoalwars 
holds fast to the truth. '» Cleverly.—" Y« ; 
I notice he never lets it escape him." 

Like does not always cure like. An eleva- 
tor dropped four stories in a western dty 
last week because the attendant had taken 
a drop too much. 
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An Old Volume of Reports. 
By Geo. R. Bishop. 

N interesting old volume of 
Reports, published in 1809, 
has lately come into my pos- 
session : an American pub- 
lication, but a reprint pre- 
sumably of an English work of much earlier 
date, Eighteen Sermons of George White- 
fields reported verbatim^ by Joseph Gumey, 
The association with it of the name of 
this great reporter alone would have made 
it interesting, because the name Gumey is 
as well known as any reportorial name that 
we have knowledge of; but this conjunc- 
tion of the name of so celebrated a preacher 
as Whiteiield with that of the son of the 
Thomas Gumey who remodeled the system 
of Mason to make the ** Gurney,** gives an 
added interest to the book, for those in- 
terested in the history and achievements of 
shorthand one hundred and thirty or one 
hundred and forty years ago. The date of 
the preaching of the first of these eighteen 
discourses is given as February 23, 1763 — a 
date anterior to the American Revolution ; 
the very year, in fact, of the making of the 
Treaty which, embodying the results of the 
victory of Wolfe over Montcalm on the 
Heights of Abraham, in 1762, transferred 
the dominion of the northern half of North 
America from France to Great Britain, es- 
tablished peace in Europe at the end of the 
devastating Seven Years' War — a peace for 
England which, in the language of Earl 
Granville, was ** the most triumphant '' she 
ever knew ; a treaty and a period especially 
interesting to Americans because, as the 
eminent English historian John Richard 
Green, has expressed it, "with Wolfe's 
triumph at Quebec the history of the United 



States began.'' So, the little volume, in 
brown, dingy leather, the back cover gone, 
suggests, by names and dates, more than 
the careless handler of it would suspect ; 
suggests and expresses, to the practitioner 
of shorthand accustomed to the making of a 
careful study of historical material, a great 
deal on the question of the perfection that 
had been attained in the art one hundred 
and forty years ago. There is a claim, on 
the title page, that the sermons have been 
revised by a Doctor of Divinity, a Mr. 
Giffard; but even a slight study of the 
structure and sequence of the reported sen- 
tences will indicate to the trained stenogra- 
pher that the revision, if any, was more 
nominal than real — the whole structure left 
substantially as the reporter left it ; such 
study alsa. leading to the conclusion that 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the claim set forth on the title page, that 
the reports are *' verbatim,** so far as any 
report in which the reporter corrects sole- 
cisms and smooths out the mggedness of 
unsymetrical sentences, ever is verbatim. 

The "Gurney" is not, of course, the 
oldest of those English shorthand systems, 
examples of the writing of which are still 
extant ; but of none of them more than a 
century old, do there probably exist more 
numerous or more perfect examples. Not 
only that, the published results, in reports 
of trials, speeches, sermons, taken by means 
of it, are without doubt more numerous than 
survive as the product of any other. The 
Diary of Sir Thomas Pepys, in Shelton's 
older system, is bulky, but not so bulky as 
are the parcels still remaining, of notes taken 
in the Gurney. It was only thirty-eight 
years ago that Joseph Gurney's original 
notes of the Proceedings in the Warren 
Hastings Impeachment Trial, 1788-95, were 
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r^-transcribed for the authorities of the 
British Museum — that great repository of 
curious and valuable antiquities containing 
many, though not a complete collection, of 
published reports — remarkable trials, etc., 
made up from transcripts of notes taken by 
Thomas* Joseph, and W. B. Gurney. The 
trials in the reporting of which it was used, 
include, besides the one mentioned, the 
State Trials of Lord George Gordon, Hardy, 
HorneTooke; various court martial, such 
as those of Admiral Keppel and the Muti- 
neers of the Nore ; the trial of Thistlewood 
and others for the Cato Street Conspiracy ; 
the Impeachment of Lord Melville ; the 
Trial of Queen Caroline, etc., etc. The 
continuation of Howell's State Trials, aad 
the preservation of those speeches of Ers- 
kine and Brougham that remain, have been 
largely indebted to it. We have it from a 
thoroughly competent authority, that be- 
tween 1775 and 1796, the Gurueys published 
at least eleven reports of trials in folio, eight 
in quarto, and seven in octavo, some of 
them of more than one volume — covering, 
substantially all of the causes celebres of the 
last half of the last century. 

We are informed that Thomas Gurney 
was appointed shorthand writer to the Old 
Bailey in 1738, a dozen years before he pub- 
lished the first edition of his book ; that of 
the text-book, Brachygraphy^ or Shorthand 
Made Easy (about 1750), seven editions 
were issued in eleven years ; that a diction- 
ary based on it was published in 1777 — also 
a historical date for Americans, as the year 
of the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga ; 
that the work — presumably the text-book — 
was reprinted in Philadelphia in another 
historical year, 1789 — the year of the inaugu- 
ration of Washington as our first President. 
The history of the system as illustrating the 
official use of shorthand in connection with 
legislation, derives an interesting item in 
the fact, that in 1806 W. B. Gurney was 
regularly employed — of course " officially ** 
—for shorthand writing, in Committees of 
the House of Commons — this having ap- 
parently been made possible by the effi- 
ciency and skill exhibited byhimsrlf and his 
immediate predecessor, Joseph Gurney, 
who about the time of the Hastings Trial 
attended a long inquiry in the House of 
Lords into the slave trade, attended six 
election committees of the House of Com- 



mons in 1891, and supplied the information 
upon which the Act of forty-second George 
in., Chapter eighty-four, was passed, au- 
thorizing its employment in election com- 
mittees of the House. In 1813 Mr. W. E 
Gurney was formally appointed shorthand 
writer — first to the House of Commons, and 
immediately thereafter to the House of 
Lords — since which time the employment of 
shorthand, officially^ in connection with the 
two houses has been constant — not, it should 
be explained, especially latterly, for the re- 
porting of debates, but for taking testimony 
before select committees of both Houses, 
most of the Blue-Books being made up from 
material thus obtained. The present writer 
to both Houses, one of the same family but 
a descendant on the female side and there- 
fore not bearing the Gurney name as a 
surname, explained, about ten years ago, in 
a very interesting paper, the manner in 
which this official work is now done ; there 
being about a dozen writers in the corps, 
all but one of them writing the Gurney, 
with a much larger corps of shorthand 
clerks, who dictate the notes to amanuenses, 
the note-takers not seeing the notes again 
till, after transcription is completed, when 
comparison of the transcript with the origi* 
nal notes is made. In addition to this regu- 
lar corps of about a dozen, the officials 
inform us that when the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees are very active, extra stenographers 
from those usually practising in the Courts, 
are called in. The Parliamentary officials 
express themselves quite freely in favor of 
the advantage of pretty long *' takes," up 
to four or five hours by one shorthand 
writer, in preference to short ** takes" and 
frequent changes ; this method of having all 
their notes dictated by their shorthand 
clerks, enabling them to deliver, on the 
same evening, a transcript of a session of 
four or five hours, and to have the whole 
matter in print early the next morning- 
They say this method of producing their 
transcriptions has been habitual with the 
office for eighty years. The head of the 
corps believes that the most trustworthy 
reports of speeches are those reported in 
shorthand, from the actual delivery, rather 
than those of which the speakers supply the 
manuscript, inasmuch as the latter are likely 
to be much departed from, in the actual de- 
livery ; and claims that the publishing in 



our Congressional Record^ of speeches — the 
manuscript of which is furnished by the 
speakers, permission obtained to print, the 
speeches never being delivered, results in a 
failure to present accurate reports of the 
the debates as they take place. He also — 
while commenting on the fact that the Gur- 
ney system has no journal and never had 
one, and that it is without schools for the 
teaching of it — thinks evidence of the per- 
fection to which the system has been brought 
is found in the fact that it has had dis- 
tinguished practitioners in the Courts of 
Law and in the Reporters' Gallery where 
no " official influence " could be imagined 
to exist, that the heads of three of the princi- 
pal legal stenographic firms in London use 
it, as does one of the Presidents of the Insti- 
tute of Shorthand Writers, that it has been 
used by the Government shorthand writer 
at Melbourne, Colony of Victoria, and his 
staff; by the Government shorthand writer 
in New South Wales ; and by the one em- 
ployed officially by the Government on im- 
portant investigations at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It may be added, that in New York 
City we have several *'Gurney'* writers, 
two of whom have for many years held 
important Court positions ; the habit of one 
of them being to dictate his notes, that of 
the other to have his read and transcribed 
by amanuenses, after the manner of the 
London ofificials. 



« * 



After receiving the old volume referred 
to, I wrote concerning this old volume to 
the present shorthand writer of the two 
Houses of Parliament in London, he being 
a lineal descendant of the Joseph Gurney 
who reported the sermons, and bearing a 
name that should now be very familiar to 
American stenographers because of this 
very honorable position that he holds and 
of his celebrity as an accomplished writer of 
shorthand. I think I violate no confidence 
implied as attaching to a private correspond- 
ence, by quoting a paragraph from his re- 
ply. He says : 

"I can say nothing about it of my own 
knowledge. I have heard that my great- 
grandfather was a great friend of Whitefield's, 
but I never saw this book. Rev. Dr. Agnus, 
late principal of Regent's Park College, 
who married into the family and writes the 
Gurney system well, tells me that the Editor, 



Dr. Giffard, was one of the librarians of the 
British Museum and also pastor of a Baptist 
Ciiurch in Engle Street. I have not looked 
up the book in the British Museum, but I 
will do so when I have an opportuntty. It 
is not the only case of a book published 
from the shorthand notes taken by the 
Gumeys, omitted from the list in Westby- 
Gibson's and other works of bibliography." 

He thinks the work is evidently an Amer- 
ican re-print of an English edition ; and the 
editing by Dr. Giffard, an Englishman, 
strongly confirms this conjecture. 

The remarks of my correspondent on the 

subject of shorthand congresses, American 

and foreign, and the proceedings of the New 

York State Stenographers' Association, are 

not pertinent to the subject above discussed, 

and therefore are, however interesting, 

omitted. 

Geo. R. Bishop. 

April 2oth^ 1S97. 

Books Received. 

" The World Upside Dorvn^ " which appear- 
ed in The Stenographer some time ago, 
has been issued in handsome book form and 
can be obtained by ordering from C. M. 
Brough, Bowling Green, Ky. This book 
was written, type set, engraved, title* bronzed 
and bound by its author. No shorthand 
library should be without it 

** Pilfnan Phonography for Schools and 
Colleges^'* by Parke Schoch, A. M., Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. This book contains, 
in about sixty pages, a clear and complete 
exposition of the theory of Phonography. 
It takes up each principle separately, clearly 
states and illustrates it, and furnishes suffic- 
ient material to thoroughly master its use. 
It is not a dictation book, but when the stu- 
dent has mastered it, he or she should be 
able, by the simple application of its princi- 
ples, to become an expert shorthand re- 
porter. Mr. Schoch was one of our early 
pupils in the years gone by, and his success, 
as a teacher at the celebrated Drexel Insti- 
tute, stamps his work with the approval ot 
so celebrated a judge of good teaching as 
Dr. Macalister, its well-known President. 

*^ In what condition was the patriarch Job 
at the end of his life?" asked a Brooklyn 
Sunday school teacher of a quiet- looking boy 
at the foot of the class. **Dead," calmly 
replied the quiet- looking boy. 
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Concerning the Context. 

EVERY stenographer of experience 
knows that memory is an important 
aid. at limes, in deciphering short- 
hand outlines of doubtful character. This 
was recently brought to my attention again 
while preparing transcript of a case which 
had been reported about three months pre- 
viously. The word "evercreens " occurred 
in an answer. Nothing had preceded to 
suggest that word. The idea of "ever- 
greens" was as remote from the context as 
that of a mouse-trap would be to Ihisarticle. 
The stenographic outline used was the 
contraction for "ever," the outline for 
"greens" being subjoined to it— what, in 
Graham's nomenclature, as I recall, would 
be " Vee'-grens." The work had been 
rapidly executed ; consequently, the outline 
was imperfectly formed. In short, I could 

it. There lingered in my memory a hazy 
recollection that evergreens had been allud- 
ed to upon the trial of the case. So that, I 
really deciphered the outline by reliance up- 
on memory. I could not read^ it by confin- 
ing myself exclusively to the notes. I 
transcribed the word accordingly, and know, 
beyond the peradvenlure of doubt, the 
transcription io have been correct, not only 
by the context of the succeeding sulject- 
matter, but by the subsequent, frequent use 
of the same word. 

This reminds me of another phase of 
what may be called obscure transcription, 
which often arose in my early practice. 
Many limes did I squander valuable lime 
and sacrifice the equanimity of my temper, 
by prolonged, unsuccessful endeavor to de- 



cipher a stubborn oullire by study of its 
peculiar formation. In the end 1 wis 
obliged to resort to the context, which in- 
variably unlocked the secret and caused mt 
no little chagnn that I had not resorted to 
this key at once. So that I tiltimately fell 
it necessary Co, and, in fact, did, adopt a rule 
to instantly refer the solution of doubtful 
outlines to the context— by "reading 

The young shorlhander will discover in 
inclination to analyze obscure outlines into 
their component parts, instead of proceei!- 
ing to explore the succeeding matter, and it 
will rtquire efiitrt on his part to overcome 
this impulse. Heshould, therefore, niplh;it 
habit in the bud, and tram his mind to em- 
ploy that magic talisman, the context, to 
convert uncertainty into certainty. 

The question: "What were yoii out in 
the kitchen for?" appeared in notes of 
testimony lately transcribed. I had written 
the shorthand character for "out" care- 
lessly and unvocahzed and first rendered 
the question m transcript : " What were you 

doing' in the kiichen ?" — a'very natural 

question, and quite in tine with the character 
of the cross- exam ma lion ot the witness, 
which was being directed to not only test 
the memory as to contemporaneous events 
to which she had sworn, but to demonstrate 
that she might not have witnessed those 
events. Bui this rendering was evidently 
incorrect as it would require the discarding 
of the last shorthand outline, which mani- 
lestly represented the word "for." Ab! 
That's it. "What were you out in the 
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kitchen for." Not so very much difference, 
the reader may say, in the. meaning of the 
two questions. Perhaps not, ordinarily. 
But in this instance, that difference was very 
important as it might, or might not, disclose 
that the presence of the witness in the kitch- 
en, and her temporary absence from the ad- 
joining room, prevented her observing what 
was claimed to have occurred in that adjoin- 
ing room. 

Illiterate persons, and persons of educa- 
tion who are careless speakers, compel re- 
sort to the context to glean the meaning of 
their utterances. Sometimes the context 
sheds no light whatever upon the matter. 
I recall a witness who belonged to the latter 
class (careless speakers) who exhibited a 
peculiar habit, in answering questions, of 
using the words "did** and **itis" when 
replying in the affirmative. For instance, 
asked : *' Was he going out of the house? " 
she might reply either *'did" or **it is." 
So that, when in my notes, in an answer to 
the question : *'When you had your photo- 
graph taken was proprietor of the 

gallery?" I found a doubtful outline which 
could be rendered "he was" or *'he did," 
the context was of little aid. I knew, how- 
ever, from what I have said of the peculiar 
use of the words ** did " and ** was " by the 
witness that she intended to reply in the 
affirmative, and hence, I transcribed the an- 
swer : * * He was. * ' Perhaps this peculiarity 
of the witness being disclosed to the steno- 
grapher by her testimony, should be tech- 
nically considered as forming an element 
of the context. If that be so. then my state- 
ment that the context was of little aid would 
he incorrect. In that case, it could be truth- 
fully stated that the context determined the 
transcription. 

Context is a subject demanding the earn- 
est attention o( every shorthand writer 
who would become a good reader. A brief 
definition of the word is: **The parts of a 
discourse, or book, that precede and follow 
a sentence quoted." That is the popular 
meaning. As applied to the transcription 
of stenographic notes, it comprehends more. 
It embraces the idea of not only understand- 
ing — comprehending — having conception of 
the meaning of the language with which the 
stenographer is engaged, but a more or less 
rudimentary knowledge of the subject of the 
language, either from actual experience or 
from study and observation. To illustrate : 
Suppose the testimony of a witness concerns 
a pump ; the language used by the witness 
may not be technical. Each word is simple. 
But suppose the laws of mechanics and 
hydraulics are touched upon — all in simple 
language — the witness describing among 
other matters, the principle of atmospheric 
pressure as applied to the valves of the 
Dumps. Unless the stenographer has, at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the sub- 
ject, how can he or she be sure of correct 
transcription, taking into account the liabil- 



ity of doubtful outlines occurring ? No more 
than was an attorney who, in cross-examin- 
ing a witness, who had given testimony of 
an external injury to the skull, causing total 
paralysis of one side of the body, asked the 
witness what effect the injury to the side had 
upon the brain ! And yet, what is to pre- 
vent a stenographer, unfamiliar with the 
subject matter reported, from making mis- 
takes equally as ridiculous? Nothing. And 
while in the case of a lawyer committing 
such an egregious error,* it passes without 
comment, the stenographer, for a similar 
error, might lose his official head. 



Notes. 

Acting upon the advice of the writer, 
Mr. W. P. Steinhaueser, of Allenlown, Pa., 
has opened a shorthand and copying office 
at No. 514 Hamilton Street, second floor. 
Mr. Steinhaueser writes that he is getting 
along very well. 

I AM pleased to congratulate Mr. L. E. 
Bontz, of Eden Vale, Cal., upon his appoint- 
ment as official stenographer to the Third 
Department of the Superior Court of his 
native county. The appointment is the re- 
sult of a competitive test with two other 
applicants, both practical court reporters, 
from which Mr. Bontz issued with flying 
colors. It is also gratifying to learn that 
politics had nothing to do with securing the 
appointment. 

Mr. C. S. Cowley, who at present holds 
a position of stenographer with McLean 
Bros. & Rigg, Ltd., 3337 South William 
Street, New York City, intends to follow 
court reporting. He advises me that he 
has secured certain literature to aid him in 
accomplishing his object. If you do not 
now, you should at once subscribe for The 
Stenographer and follow the example of 
thousands who have not only used it in pre- 
paring for, but as an aid in performing, 
court and law reporting. 

I AM pleased to chronicle the continued 
success of Keller's School of Shorthand, of 
Adams, Mass., which has for its presiding 
jienius my old friend and stenographer, John , 
VV. Keller. If ever a young man deserved the 
substantial recognition which Mr. Kellar is 
receiving, it is he. He possesses not only 
the ability and energy to perform the work 
which he has undertaken, but has and exer- 
cises the sterling qualities of sincerity and 
honesty in his relations to his pupils. 

No attention will be paid to inquiries sent 
to me by correspondents unaccompanied 
by return postage. H. W. Thorne. 

[By the Editor : Mr. Thome's work, 
** Practical Court Reporting," should be in 
the hands of every stenographer. We will 
mail it to any address on receipt of one 
dollar.] 



Hindrances to the Acquirement 

of Speed in Shorthand. 

By John W. Keller. 

THE question or speed in shorthand 
has been discussed by beginner and 
Mpert, by men and women em- 
ployed in all thedifferent phases of reporting, 
so that there seems to be little left for one to 
say on the subject ; still, I am of the same 
opinion as a great many others, that we can- 
not say too much in the matter, and 1 think 
it is our duty to assist each other all we can. 

In my experience and observation I find 
thai the student for speed is mostly affected 
by these three detriments: first, deficiency 
in the preliminaries of shorthand ; second, 
lack of confidence ; third, feeling the inabil- 
ity to comprehend every word uttered, and 
conveying the same at the same time 
through the act of writing ; these three seem 
to sum up the maximum of all barriers to 
rapid writing. 

For the first there is no excuse. The only 
way for this student to do. is to retrace his 
or her steps, commence at the very begin- 
ning of the work, and write every outline 
carefully, many, many times, and endeavor 
to make each outline more accurately each 
time it is written. Let him or her bear in 
mind that accuracy is far more valuable than 

The second are really of a class who have 
the ability to become rapid writers, but for 
lack of confidence are afraid to proceed any 

faster, lest they should make bad outlines, 
or that they might be unable to decipher 
their notes, or that the speaker may be too 
rapid, and with a hundred and one things 
more troubling their mind while in the act 
of writing, they wonder when they get 
through, why they cannot write more rapidly. 
This student should establish in his or her 
mind a feeling of confidence, and endeavor 



to avoid all sense of distrust. There art 
very many who would be rapid writers were 
it not for this lack of confidence ; as a mat- 
ter of fact it is a habit, and like all other 
habits it is very di Hi cult to overcome, bat br 
persistent, energetic efforts it can be o\rc- 
come by most everyone. 

T^e last of these three have the ability to 
write at a rapid speed but become during tbe 
act of writing involved in strange medleys 
of thought, which is designated by some, 
"The wandering mind," and thus mre un- 
consciously led from the course of the nar- 
rative, speech or whatever they are report- 
ing, into strange and mysterious fields, only 
to find themselves at a loss to keep up witit 
the dictator, and are finally bewildered to 
find that they did not comprehend or hear 
the last half dozen or so words uttered by 
the speaker, who is now winding his coune 
through the vast darkness far ahead. Asa 
rule these latter have tried to accomplish too 
many things at one time, and have in fact 
not really made a success of any ; their mind 
has gone from onethingtoanother, and they 
have finally wrecked their nervous system to 
such an extent that it is almost impossible 
for them to recover themselves. Siill this 
can be done. Let the student bear in mind 
that concentration is the success of all pro- 
fessions, and that no profession is more 
profitable than that in which it is hoped he or 
she has become an honored member. 

I shall endeavor to write more on these 
subjects later, and try to explain the theorj- 
and mode of practice to overcome the 
hindrances to speed. 1 should like to hear 
from others in the profession on this subject. 
as I think this is something that would be of 
great assistance to all of us. 

L,etter Books. 

A firs(-c!ass letter-book for general use io 
dictation is much needed. If teachers would 
give their opinions as to how such a book 
should be compiled, some enterprising per- 
son might be induced thereby to give as 
something better than anything of the kind 
now on the market Here are afew thoughts 



(i) A letter-book should contain nothing 
but letters. (2) It should contain no short- 
hand. (3) There should be not less than 
500 letters of not fewer than 100 words each, 
and, as nearly as may be, of uniform length ; 
the letters should also be numbered. (4) 
Letters should not be classified ; they should 
be too much varied to admit of it. (5) There 
should be no blanks left for the reader to fill 
in. (6) Explanations of technical terms, etc., 
should be made in foot-notes. (7) The let- 
ters should be headed by names of chief 
cities and towns of every State in the Union, 
and places beyond. (8) Letters should be 
edited and freed from gross errors of gram- 
mar and composition. (9) Two or more 
small books at a moderate price would be 
better than one large and costly one. (10) 
Good paper and fair sized type would be 
appreciated. 

In trying to be brief last month I should 
not have neglected to say that contests of 
speed *'in simple testimony'' would be as 
interesting as any others, provided that was 
always understood when the term '* words a 
minute " is used in that connection. 

In the June number Mr. Mason quotes 
what he calls "some very sensible remarks '' 
made by a prominent teacher, to the effect 
that it pays to teach the Isaac Pitman short- 
hand, on account of the vast amount of 
reading matter in that svstem, etc. Of 
course, we all understand the necessity for 
bravely maintaining that untenable position ; 
but with due respect to the gentlemen, I 
will say that if the word ** senseless " were 
substituted for ''sensible,*' the passage 
would serve to exemplify stagnation in 
teaching, as contrasted with modem pro- 
gress. The Watson shorthand has but a 
few pages (in the text book) of what might 
be called reading matter, but I have yet to 
hear of a pupil of mine who was fool enough 
to waste his time in reading it. In this 
connection I must say that I do not believe 
any other shorthand magazine than The 
Stenographer would have had the fairness 
and courage to publish my recent articles 
on teaching, knowing how distasteful to 
most teachers must be the thought of any 
innovation on the old routine. 

There are some queer people around. 
One young man called to sav that he had 
got a class ready to begin on Munson; had 
some knowledge of the system ; could I 
help him to keep ahead of his class. A 
young doctor wanted to be able to report 
Clinical lectures, but did not care to be 
taus:ht the common English words. A young 
lady wanted to be taught typewriting by 
mail; might as well try to pare turnips by 
telephone. John Watson. 

Speed— Legibility. 

By H. L. Andrews. 

There is one point which seems to occupy 
the attention of most contributors to the 



shorthand magazine, and that is the matter 
of speed. It is a favorite subject with both 
the practitioner and the teacher of short- 
hand. I admit that this is a most vital ques- 
tion, and I further plead guilty of having 
myself contributed a moderate amount of 
material to speed literature. In glancing 
through my files of various magazines, I 
find, with but one exception (and that was 
an article written by myself upon the sub- 
ject of the mechanical requirements of legi- 
bility), that the matter of legibility has never 
been treated exhaustively. It has been en- 
tirely ignored by many writers, while others 
dismiss it with the simple assertion, that 
legibility must never be sacrificed for speed, 
and then they enter upon a lengthy disser- 
tation, as to how speed is to be acquired, 
and say nothing further about legibility. 
There is an old saying: "First catch your 
goose, then cook it." In this case, legibility 
is the goose, and should be well secured 
before cooking, that is, before speed is 
attempted. 

I think every conscientious teacher has 
experienced the difficulty of so teaching 
his pupils that they will acquire an exact 
chirography ; and this is true, not only of the 
careless and indifferent pupil, but also of 
those who strive earnestly to do as the 
teacher tells them. The pupil gropes 
blindly in the dark, in spite of oft repeated 
corrections and admonitions by the teacher, 
until habits are formed which do not reflect 
credit upon either teacher or pupil. 

The two greatest stumbling blocks seem 
to be the matter of length, and of inclination. 

In order that beginners should have some 
accurate mechanical guide for these two 
essentials, a few years ago, I would cut a 
right angled triangle out of paper. The hy- 
potenuse of this would give the right inclina- 
tion for the slants ; and on the edges I 
would mark the proper size for half, full and 
double lengths. Paper not being durable 
enough I tried very thin celluloid. This 
material not meeting all Ihe requirements, I 
am now manufacturing them ot thin, spring 
brass, either plain or nickel plated. 

I have used this angle and length indicator 
with very great success, personally, and 
now offer it to practitioners and pupils un- 
der the euphonious title of '* Phonographic 
Angle and Length Indicator," for the price 
of which, please consult the advertising 
columns of this magazine. 

This useful instrument may be used by 
the practitioner to correct any bad habits 
which may have carelessly been formed, 
which are detrimental to his writing to-day, 
and which, in the future, may prove dis- 
astrous ; it may be used by the teacher in 
correcting the work of pupils, and in this 
respect it is a great time saver, as well as an 
infallible test ; it may be used by the pupil 
as an invaluable aid in his efforts to acquire 
an exact style of shorthand chirography. 



Ida B. TuitNER, Editor. 
Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnooraphsr. 




Shorthand Associations for 
Women. 

WHY do not more women in trades 
and professions form associations 
for mutual improvement, for a 
wider acquaintance, etc. ? In pausing to 
consider the question, it must be admitted 
that such banding together is the exception, 
particularly in stenographic circles; we do 
not refer to the social club — as that is on the 
increase — but to the society composed of 
those following the same occupation. Can 
the comparative youth of the shorthand pro- 
fession among women be the cause of the 
scarcity of such ** rallying centres ** in their 
midst ? Or can it be a disinclination on the 
part of numbers to take the initial step, or, 
further, is it a lack of interest ? Whatever be 
the reason, the fact remains ; and it is un- 
fortunate, too, for those who have had the 
privilege of belonging to a shorthand asso- 
ciation, either entirely of women or of the 
** combination" variety, will readily verify 
the statement that there are benefits flowing 
naturally from such ** combines*' (and the 
word is used in its best sense !) which offer 
the strongest argument for their existence. 

We are doubtless presumptuous in mak- 
ing suggestions regarding the foundations of 
a woman's shorthand association and the 
lines on which it should be conducted ; but 
the need for such societies and the dearth of 
published hints on the subject encourage us 
to put into words our ideas, based upon 
some experience and much thought ; doing 
so with the hope that something we may say 
will cause to spring into life and action the 
latent desires of many who chance to see it. 

The first steps should be taken by a very 
few ; let some stenographer who recognizes 
the need and discovers an opening for a 
shorthand society talk it over with one or 
two of her friends of the ** winged art ; *' in 



a preliminary meeting they should look over 
the field and consider the conditions peculiar 
to their locality or environment ; then, if thcr 
see enough encouragement, let them call a 
public meeting; in the interval choosiDg 
several of their number to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws to submit to the called 
meeting; each of the ''pioneers" mean- 
while revolving the matter in her mind, so 
as to be prepared to talk intelligently to 
those whom she meets in the interim aod 
who may thus be led to attend the meeting. 

THE ADVANTAGES 

of coming together and joining forces should 
be well defined, and among them the fol- 
lowing ought to have a place : 

1. The value of a wide acquaintance id 
one's profession — which is much more Hkely 
to result from membership m a representa- 
tive association than in an individual capa- 
city with its limitations. 

2. Thci good which must accrue from the 
exchange of thought and experience of those 
who are engaged in the same work. 

3. The benefits derived from the associat- 
ing together of a number who have for their 
common purpose the raising of the standard 
of their profession. 

4. The wider scope and more liberal edu- 
cation resulting from one's contact with the 
best and most thoughtful or progressive of 
the profession ; it would be odd if such were 
not found in a well regulated, well directed 
association, as they are quick to see the 
advantage of same. 

5. The increase of speed and practical 
knowledge coming from embracing the op- 
portunity to join speed classes in which dic- 
tation is pertinent and practical. 

6. The chance of obtaining positions 
through an acquaintance in the association, 
and the knowledge on the part of the mem- 
bers as to the capability and needs of the 



members who are seeking an opening, or an 
improvement upon their present holding. 
In other words, this ideal association will be 
a kind of employment bureau or committee 
of " ways and means *' for mutual advance- 
ment, without necessarily being a labor union 
with a disposition towards strikes ! 

7. The advantage resulting and the re- 
spect attending the fact, when made patent 
to the employer, that the stenographer in his 

office is one of a wide-awake association, 
whose main object is to make her a better- 
informed, up-to-date employ^. 

Many other benefits will occur to those ex- 
amining the subject ; and one can gather 
from the foregoing that the topic is a truitful 
one. 

Among the suggestions which might fol- 
low we would place near the top the advice 
to set everyone to work, and not put too 
much prominence or responsibility in a 
contracted space ; give each some part, 
on committees, in class management, or 
what-not. Another hint, keep in close touch 
with the press, by aiming to have printers' 
ink brought into service on all possible occa- 
sions ; there is nothing like publicity of the 
right character. Then urge the members, in 
season and out, to subscribe for the repre- 
sentative journals of the profession and to 
read them ; the most successful persons to- 
day in all walks of life and activity are those 
who keep well informed on the subjects 
touching their calling ; and the stenographer 
ought to be no exception. As a '^aution — do 
not make the meetings too one-sided ; vary 
them ; infuse them with the proper amount 
of lightness, without frivolity, a$ there is too 
much of a disposition to dwelj on the same 
themes that take up one's working day ; we 
have seen associations killed by extremes 
—too much labor, too much play ; and as 
the stenographer is a hard worker and needs 
evening recreation, there should be a nicety 
of discrimination aimed at — to observe the 
"happy mean." 

Make the association of such a high tone 
as to have it considered an honor for anyone 
to belong to it ; then membership will be 
sought ; one weak point in the past has been 
that in seeking new members there has been 
too much stress laid upon the need of the 
association for new material, rather than the 
good which the society would do the pros- 
pective member; this leads to discounting the 
worth of the organization and, consequently 
hampers its growth. It is a curious fact that 
whenever a society of any kind considers the 
forming of a ** waiting list" there is a rush 
to enter ! 

To conclude — a thoroughly organized, 
representative association of women, or men 
and women, in a city or trade centre, will go 
far towards putting our profession upon an 
enviable plane, as well as placing salaries 
upon a normal basis and preserving and 



fostering good feeling between employer and 
employed. 

A Suggestion. 

Do not forget Stenographers' Day at the 
Nashville Centennial on August 4th; we 
want a short, pithy description of the occa- 
sion from a woman's standpoint ; will not 
someone among those fortunate enough to 
be able to go agree to write this up and send 
it to this Department, so that our readers 
may have the benefit of it ? 

Correspondence. 

Indexing. Miss F. J. L. writes: "The 
subject of indexing in the February number 
attracted my attention, and I will give my 
plan briefly. The names of correspondents 
are entered alphabetically on the left pages, 
along with the full address of each ; on the 
right pages are placed the dates of succes- 
sive letters, and directly above each entry I 
write, with red ink, the number of the page 
of my letter book on which this particular 
letter may be found. If my employer wishes 
to know the contents of a communication 
sent out six months or a year previously, all 
I have to do is to glance at the index, get 
the number of the page desired, and then 
turn to it without delay. The index also 
serves a very useful purpose for reference 
when an address is wanted ; but to be a 
reliable guide, it must be kept carefully cor- 
rected and ' up-to-date.* " 

Supply and Demand. Miss C. B. says : 
** My own experience has borne out my pet 
theory that one gets just what one is worth, 
whether skirts or trousers be worn. That 
this theory could not be applied, or rather 
would not be borne out in all aspects of the 
question, I am obliged to admit. While the 
admission of women into all professions and 
trades has undoubtedly helped to lower 
wages, it is not the whole cause of the de- 
crease, and there are other factors which 
must be recognized as well." 

From Miss S McG. : ** I am a believer 
in the old doctrine of there always being 

* room at the top. ' I wonder if we who have 
been several years in the harness have a real 
conception of the difficulties attending a be- 
ginner ! It is next to impossible to secure a 
position at any figure ; this is from my own 
experience, and that of many others coming 
within my knowledge. On the whole, I 
hardly think that a capable person with 

* experience ' (that bugbear to beginners !) 
will be asked to work for $4.00 a week." 

Association Corner. 

The Columbus Stenographers' Association 
has established an employment bureau for 
the purpose of furnishing competent stenog- 
raphers to those who may desire them, and 
to assist stenographers to find situations. 
This is an excellent feature and deserves 
unbounded success. Ida E. Turner. 
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A Suggestion from a Corres- 
pondent. 
MR. CHARLES STEDMAN, of Los 
AnBeleH,Cal.,saya: 
"I would like to make a sug- 
gestion, if you will allow me lo do 
GO. and it is that the keys to the shorthand 
articles printed in The Stenographer be 
not printed in the same issue in which the 
articles appear, but that (hey be printed in 
the next issue. By this means much more 
benefit would result to the readers of the 
paper, as they could not refer immediately 
to the key when they met a word which they 
did not at once recognize, and if, before the 
next issue, they could not possibly read the 
word that puzzled them, they could then 
refer to the key and the word or words 
would thus become fixed in their minds." 

This suggestion has been considered be- 
fore, and it has been decided heretofore that 
the balance of advantages lies in the direc- 
tion of presentmg the keys in the same issue 
with the notes. Anyone who desires to 
study the notes without referring to the key, 
can easily do so, and if his impatience over- 
comes his prudence, he is not obliged to 



wait two months before solving; his prob- 
lems. Very many of our student subscrib- 
ers use the keys for dictation purposes, oA 
they like to have the shorthand notes f« 
immediate examlDatioo in order to correct 
their own work while it is fresh. We thu± 
our correspondent for his interest mam- 
fested, and trust our reasons will appron 
themselves to his good judgment. 

A Slow Student. 

Toledo, Ohio, June?, 1897. 
Francis H, Hbmperlev, 

Dear Sir : 1 am a reader of Thb Ste 
NOGHAPHER, and anxiously look foraard 
every month to your valuable magazine, k 
always gives me pleasure lo read the ■"Shori- 
hand Notes by the Editor." In your notes 
which occured in the March Stbnograpijei. 
there are two or three characters which are 
impossible for me to translate, althougli I 
have succeeded fairly well since then. 

As a teacher ol shorthand, I receive great 
benefit from the Teachers' Department, 
which appears in your magazine every 
month. 

1 have always written shorthand with a 
pencil, but am thinking of using a pen- Is 
there a fountain pen which youcuuld recom- 
mend for shorthand writing ? 

1 shall be pleased if you, or any reader of 
The Stenographer would give me some 
advice in regard to a pupil who is very slos 
in writing shorthand. 1 know some of yon 
will say, "practice." but he does practice 
every day, and I have tried every means to 
help him increase his speed ; but it seems 
impossible for him to write more than one 
hundred words a minute. If 1 dictate so 
that he may write more, he b "lost" and 
falls behind. 

Any advice in regard to this matter will 
be thankfully received. 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Miss) J. T. H. 

Dear Miss H— : If you will kindly refer 
to the shorthand outlines which troubled 
you, I will take pleasure in making tbem 
plain. There are a number of good fountain 
pens in the market well adapted to the 
writing of shorthand. Some of them make 
their merits known through the columns of 
Thb Stenographer. 

In regard to the slow pupil, I would sa)-. 
patience and perseverance will probably 
bring him all right in time. I would advise 
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you to obtain a copy of David Wolfe Brown's 
fiew book, • The Factors of Shorthand Speed 
or How to Become a Stenographic Expert." 
I can mail it to you upon receipt of |i.oo. 
Tb€ advice contained therein will be of 
great service to you, as well as the slow 
student. 



« 
» « 



\A^ho Invented Phonography? 

IN A LETTER to the Tribune, under date 
of June 4th, Mr. Thomas Towndrow, 
well-known to the readers of The 
Stenographer, presents facts to substanti- 
ate his claim that he was the inventor of 
Phonography, rather than Sir Isaac Pitman. 
In 1833 he published, by Lilly, Wait, 
Coleman & Holden, of Boston, a Steno- 
graphic Olio, in which he introduced charac^ 
ters representing the long sounds of the 
vowels combinable with the consonant signs, 
as the first step in his scheme of Phonetic 
Shorthand. Later, he printed by P. & H. 
Whittle, at Preston, Lancashire, England, 
the following : 

** A Complete Guide to the Art of Writing 
Shorthand, being an entirely new and Com- 
prehensive System of representing the Ele- 
mentary Sounds of the English Language in 
Stenographic Characters ; founded upon the 
most simple and unerring principles, never 
before taught or practiced by any one. By 
T. Towndrow, Teacher of Stenography.'* 

Early in 1837 he published a new edition of 
his *' Guide to Shorthand," through Henry 
Mozley & Sons, at Derby, England, bringing 
1000 ropies to the United States. Mr. Town- 
drow says that he most respectfully calls 
upon Mr. Pitman's heirs and successors to 
make an equally plain statement of their 
claims to the invention of phonography, and 
asks to have a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate their respective claims. 

* 
« » 

A Young "Phonetic JournaL" 

MR. WILLIAM HOPE, of New York, 
announces, to be published on 
August ist, 1897, the first number 



of a shorthand magazine entitled *' The 
Phonetic Journal,** to be printed **in the 
orthodox Isaac Pitman Shorthand.'' It is 
to be Mr. Hope's contribution to the memory 
of the late Sir Isaac Pitman, and an attempt 
to ** carry out his desire." Sir Isaac's dying 
wish was to make some important changes 
in the " orthodox Isaac Pitman." Will Mr. 
Hope endeavor to "carry out his desire?" 
We very much fear that a great deal of 
loudly trumpeted desire to honor the dead, 
in connection with the late Sir Isaac, is 
simply an effort to glorify the living. 



« 



Pitfalls. 

WE remember reading, several years 
ago, a very interesting article by 
Thomas Allen Reed, on the 
above subject. It was brought back to our 
memory by an error in transcription by a 
young lady amanuensis. We had dictated 
to her something about a ''gradually 
diminishing indebtedness," and she tran- 
scribed it as "greatly diminishing." Upon 
asking her how she distinguished between 
"greatly" and *' gradually" she said she 
wrote them both alike. Of course, this was 
a very wide and a very deep pitfall. Every 
shorthand student should learn the ordinary f 
words which will conflict, if written alike. 
We write greatly , Gret-La ; graduaUy\ Gr- 
D-La. 



« 



Mr. and Mrs. Elias Longley celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, at 
South Pasadena, Cal., on the twelfth of May. 
The readers of The Stbn'ographer con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Longley upon this 
golden celebration, which was planned and 
carried out by their children and friends in a 
most successful manner. We confidently 
believe that the genuine gold of a true love 
to each other and to their Heavenly Father, 
accumulated during these many years, will 
prove to be a treasure laid up in the Heav- 
enly home, where death shall never come. 
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Nashville, Tenn., June 12, 1897. 

Dear Mr. Hbmperley : Let me thank 
you for the good periodical you are giving 
us. 

I have had my copies of The Stenogra- 
pher for 1896 bound, and will do the same 
with the copies of 1897. There is too much 
good material in your magazine to cast them 
aside after reading. 

Should I ever wish to teach stenography, 
your lessons, begun in the magazine this 
year, would be an invaluable help to me. 

If I am here August 4th, Stenographers* 
Day, I hope to meet you. 

Respectfully, 

Pattie Perrie. 

We thank Miss Perrie for her words of 
appreciation, which are a sample of what we 
are receiving constantly and from all quar- 
ters. All we ask, in return, is that every 
subscriber, who thinks we are doing good 
for him or her, will kindly reciprocate by 
renewing promptly, and sending another 
subscriber. We expect to live long enough 
to see 25000 paying subscribers on our list. 

— Editor. 

* 
« * 

The June Stenographer was a special 
*^ Stenographer's Day *' issue. Sample cop- 
ies will be sent to your friends upon receipt 
of a postal card giving addresses. 



« * 
* 

Mr. Hemperley's ** Analogical Syllabic 

^Shorthand " is out of print. Inquiries are 

occasionally made for it. For collector's 

libraries a few copies can be had at I1.50, 

net. 

If Johann Schmidt, who writes to the 
editor of The Stenographer from Oak- 
land, Cal., will furnish his address, it will be 
a favor. We have sent several letters to Mr. 
Schmidt, which were returned with the 
notation, "unclaimed.** 

* * 
It has been suggested that a stronger 

word should be used to indicate the charac- 
ter of the department under the able super- 
vision of Miss Ida E. Turner, and hereafter 
it will be known as the "Women's Depart- 
ment.*' 



Mrs. Burnz writes us that she would 
gladly have kept up the " Bumz *' depart- 
ment in The Stenographer had not physic- 
al disability prevented. 



* 
• * 



C. H. Rush, editor of the Naiional Sit- 
nographer, has returned from his vredding 
trip and settled down to business, wfaidi is 
the practice of law. In a very pleasant let- 
ter to the editor of The Stenographer be 
says : ^* I fully concur in all you say. Life 
is too short for any of us to harbor ill-feel- 
ing.** It seems, now, that the editors of all 
the shorthand magazines are on a friendly 
basis, with possibly one exception, and he 
will come into the fold in good time. The 
Ijoor is open and he will always be welcome 
when he allows his shadow to cross the 
threshold. 



* « 



We acknowledge receipt of an invita- 
tion from Mrs. A. M. Jones, to the marriage 
of her daughter, Annie Wellford, to Mr. 
James Edmund Fuller, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June twenty-third, at nine o'clock, 61 
Cone Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

While we cannot be present in the flesh, 
we beg to convey our heartiest congratu- 
lations to the happy couple and to wish them 
long life, health and success. Mr. Fuller is 
one of the able, enterprising young men of 
the New South, aud we have no doubt he 
has selected a suitable "help-meet '* to share 
his future joys and sorrows. 



*' Pen and ink are the best witnesses.*' 

*'No door will keep out love or death.'* 

"It is better to deal by speech than by 
letter.** 

*'Do not let others say that you are sel- 
fish, and care only for yourself.'* 

" A light heart makes nimble bands, and 
keeps the body healthy and the mind free." 

A very rich man said : ** I worked like a 
slave till I was fifty, to make my fortune, and 
I've been watching it like a detective ever 
since for my lodging, food and clothes." 
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Chas. T. Piatt. 

A Sunograpber cf National Reputation. 

Recently elected Principal of the Sbonhand 

Deparimenl of Morac'a Hartford 

Business College. 

Chas. T. Plait, now under contract to take 
charge of the shorthand department of 
Morse'sBusinessCollegeat Hartford, Conn., 
is one of the most competent and thorough 
instructors in the mystic art to-day. He is 
a man of liberal ideas and much eKperience 
and has been a teacher of national reputation 
for more than ten years. 

Mr. Piatt took up shorthand as an adjunct 
to journalism in 1872. 
He was at that time 
connected with the (TSi- 
eago Inter- Oe fan and 
was very successsful in 
the field of reporting. 
"Often upon leaving; his 
office at 3 o'clock in the 
morning he would take 
up his shorthand books 
and study until day- 
break. Nothing seemed 
to daunt his courage or 
hinder his perseverance. 
He was always a great 
reader and worker and, 
when his interests once 
became aroused upon 
the study of shorthand, 
he let no time pass but 
that he was persistently 
following bis chosen 

All by himself and 
without assistance from 
teachers Mr. Piatt ap- 
plied himself to his work until he had mas- 
tered several of the more speedy systems 
and three years from commencing the study 
decided to make shorthand a profession. 

With the endorsement of Hon. John A. 
Logan and Congressman J. 6. Hawley of 
Illinois, he went to Washington in 1873 to 
accept 3 position in the Government Printing 
Office. Here Mr. Piatt had ample oppor- 
tunity for a great variety of the most practi- 
cal kind of shorthand work and court report- 
ing and the fact that he availed himself of 
advantages offered is one great reason why 
this gentleman is now so famous as a speedy 
writer and successful teacher. 
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After remaining in Washington for some 
time he again changed to newspaper work, 
this time in Philadelphia, where he officiated 
two years as an editor on The Miner's Jour- 
nal. In 1875 he accepted a position as pri- 
vate secretary to W. F. Allen and later with 
the assistant auditor of passenger receipts of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in which lat- 
ter place he remained for five years master- 
ing all the varieties of railroad business, 
including private correspondence, testimony 
and depositions. He returned to the teach- 
ing of shorthand in 1886 and engaged with 
H. B. Bryant & Sons of Chicago, resigning 
in 1891 to take a position with Dr. Pierce of 
Philadelphia and later 
with the Pratt Institute 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Piatt's latest 
promotion has been to- 
accept a principal ship 
in the department of 
phoni^raphy at the 
Hartford Business Col- 
lege. This institution, 
conducted by E. H. 
Morse in the Nutmeg 
State, has for a number 
of years maintained 
the honor of producing 
some of the best work 



munication business 
practice carried on by 
commercial schools in 
this and other countries. 
However, very little 
has been heard from this 
excellent school from a 
stenographer's point of 
view. Though it is 
probable that Mr. Morse's attention has per- 
haps been given more to his specialty in the 
Actual Practice of genuineoflice work, it can 
now be said as well that Principal Morse's 
institution is among the few best in the 
country (or turning out proficient amanuen- 
ses and reporters. 

Every shorthand school with which Mr. 
Piatt has in any way been connected, has 
taken upon itself a healthy growth and 
patronage all the time he has managed its 
teaching and the professor's friends, who 
are many, will be pleased to learn of his con- 
nection with Morse's Habti^ord Business 

COLLBCS. 
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Isaac Pitnpap Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Tsrpewriting, 156 Fifth Avenne (N< 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Socictv 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. so, 35, 44, 75 and 79. 



The Isaac Pitman Memorial Fund. 

To COMMEMORATE the life and labors of 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
of Phonetic Shorthand, a special American 
committee, to work in conjunction with the 
London committee, has been appointed, 
consisting of the following members : 

David Wolfe Brown, official reporter, U. 
S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Rev. E. Barker, 4 Simpson Ave., 
Toronto, Can. 

E. N. Miner, editor *' Illuslraied Phono- 
t^raphic Worlds ^ 102 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 

Clarance A. Pitman, 33 Union Square, 
New York City, care of Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 

Many suggestions have been made as to 
the form which the proposed memorial 
should take, but the ultimate selection will 
largely depend on the amount contributed, 
and the wishes of the majority of the con- 
tributors. The general wish seems to be in 
favor of a statue. In England, the fund has 
evoked a widespread interest, and there is 
every reason to beleive that it will meet 
with a hearty response in this country. All 
stenographers who find their knowledge of 
the art a source of profit and pleasure, must 
feel that they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
to its inventor, and the support of every 
professional and business man is also en- 
listed, who owe so much to the aid that 
shorthand has rendered them in their every 
day work. 

Contributions will be received by any of 
the above committee, and collecting cards 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Clar- 
ence A Pitman, 33 Union Square, New York 

City. 

* 
• # 

We ark very pleased to be able to an- 
nounce that the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand is to be adopted by the well- 
known Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. It displaces one of the 
modifications of the Isaac Pitman system. 

« 

Ernest Pring, M. D., 3003 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., writes: **I 
would very much like to get the names of 



all Isaac Pitman writers on this coast, with 
the view of forming an Isaac Pitman Society 
out here." There arc. undoubtedly, a 
large cumber of such writers on the Paafic 
coast, and we trust the same will give all 
the aid in their power to further Dr. Pring's 
project. 

Key to Isaac Pitman Phono£^raphy. 

The very object of scientific advancement 
is the expansion of intellectual and moral 
views, and that necessarily creates a sense 
of fellowship, and a fellowship in its strong- 
est, and its best meaning — (cheers) — and 
when we see the chaplet 01 British approval 
placed upon an American brow, or when 
we see the chaplet of American approval 
placed upon a British brow, we feel the 
growth of science and the liberality and the 
generosity of its meaning and expansion. 
(Cheers). Then each country can say of 
the other, as it sees its sons preferred, that 
the gift and the grace of recognition are 
never so potent as m those who themselves 
deserve it most : — 

Praise from thy lips 'tis mine with joy to 

boast, 
For they can give it who deserve it most. 

(Cheers). The other day there was a scene 
at which I was fortunately present — ^a scene 
never to be forgotten. I saw the Kingdom 
of Great Britain fairly and strongly and 
honorably represented in greeting, not a 
military onquerer, not a successful mer- 
chant or inventor, but a simple, hardy, heroic 
son of science. 

(Cheers). All ranks and classes — from the 
Royal Family downwards — came forward to 
do honor to the plain, sincere servant of 
science, the Norwegian, Nansen. (Loud 
cheers). It was a striking spectacle — one 
not soon to be forgotten, nor the meaning <^ 
which should be forgotten. (Cheers). The 
epigrammatic force which seems so largely 
to have endowed our cousins in fair France 
has found its expression, in considering the 
relative power of the land and the sea, in 
the statement that the trident of Neptune 
has become the sceptre of the world. Per- 
haps that is true, but certainly no such ex- 
pression to prove its truth has been found, 
as that from the pen of Captain Mahan, who 
enforces the great truth of the relations of 
the sea power to operations upon land. 
That is an illustration which your club and 
the societies of which it is composed can 
thoroughly and better comprehend than 
most. 



4^ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, wi 
shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words, I1.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, eacn, 30 cents. For s 
f saac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes.— An After Dinner Speech. 

J^foni the speech of the Hon. T. F. Bayard ^ American Ambassador to Great Britain, at a complimentary 

. dinner by the Royal Societies Club in London ^ on nth Feb. 1897. 
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•SMcMrt. Isaac Pitman & Bona, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be wtnin£ to recommena 
competent shorthand teachers and schools to those 
wishing to know of same. Correapon**encc soI/L^len 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortl^and. 



By Cbab. T. Platt. 



Key to Shorthand Notes. 

How Pins are Made.— Pins are made 
of an alloy of copper and zinc — two parts of 
the first to one part of the second. The 
metal is first cast in ingots in an iron mould 
about six feet long, three inches wide, and 
half as thick. These bars are rolled into 
sheets about one-eighth of an inch thick. The 
pressure of the rolls makes the metal inflexi- 
ble and somewhat brittle, and the bars are an- 
nealed, or softened, by heat and slow cool- 
ing several times while being reduced from 
ingots to sheets. When the sheets have 
reached the required thinness they are passed 
through slitting rolls, which slice up the 
sheets into rods one-eighth of an inch square, 
and these rods are drawn into wire. One 
end of the rod is pointed so that it will pass 
through a round hole in the steel draw-plate. 
A pair of powerful nippers grasps the pointed 
end of the rod, and as the nippers are on a 
revolving reel, the rod is drawn through the 
hole and comes out on the other side a 
round wire, smaller in diameter than the 
square rod was. The reel of wire is an- 
nealed, and then drawn through another 
and smaller* hole, and this process is con- 
tinued — the wire being annealed each time — 
until the size required for the pin is reached. 
The metal, though somewhat stiff, is too 
soft to spring out straight, and as the draw- 
ing reels are of a smaller diameter, the wire 
is kinky and *' set," and must be straighten- 
ed before it is ready for the pin-making 
machine. The kinks are taken out of the 
wire by pulling it through a series of small 
straightening rolls, with horizontal and verti- 
cal rolls alternating in the series. The wire 
is then wound on a large reelf which is hung 
over the wonderful pin-making machine. In 
this machine the pin is cut from the wire, 
headed, pointed, sharpened, and polished. 
It is a complicated, interesting combination 
of steel fingers, rollers, cams, toggle joints, 
headers, revolving files and belts. The 
wire, caught by a pair of rollers, is drawn 
forward into the machine, and quick as a 
flash the wire is cut just the right length ; 
then come two raps from a cam and toggle, 



and the head is on the pin. A steel finger 
puts the headed blank on a wheel under the 
heading dies, and the pointless pin is car- 
ried down between two revohnng stccJ 
disks. One of them revolves faster than the 
other, so that the pin is turned around as it 
travels forward. Just at this point it comes 
in contact with four revolving files, which 
point the pin, and then an emery belt pats 
the first polish on the household necessity. 
The pins drop from the machine at the rate 
of i6o a minute and faster, and fall into a 
hopper, from which they are taken to the 
tinning room. 

(To be concluded.) 

Notes. 

The indefinite articles *'a" and" an" have the 
same meaning. The choice is goremcd by eupboay 
— " a " being used before words beginning witb 
consonants (as " s pin "), and *' an " before words be- 
ginning with vowels (as, *'an ape"). A clear distinc- 
tion between the phonographic signs of these two 
words is a sure indication as to whether the follow- 
ing word begins with a vowel or consonant. This 
distinction is naturally secured by writing **a" on 
the line and " an " just below the line — in accord- 
ance with their vowel suggestion. 

•If the reader unguardedly reads "similar" for 
" smaller," let him remember that the former word 
is contracted to Sem-z, to avoid such conflict. 

t " Which is hung." The circle must here be con- 
sidered as including the Hay-hook, as if written be- 
tween Hay and Ray the circle would be turned oo 
the outside of the angle. 

The distinction between simple circles and losf» 
and hook- circles and loops will soon become clear if 
the idea of "compliance " or " violation " of rule is 
kept prominent in all cases of circle or loop attscb- 
ment. A definite, unchangeable method ol turning 
the circles and loops on and between strokes should 
be acquired ; then any violation of this method re- 
quires that a hook sound be read in connection with 
the circle or loop. Between strokes, the hook is 
generally read as an initial one upon the secood 
stroke. The N-hook (as in the outline for ''density") 
is an exception, and a conflicting outline like that 
for " destroy " should have the R-hook clearly shown. 
This idea of "Compliance vs. Violation of drde 
rule" was explained more in detail in Tbb Stbicoo* 
RAPHBR for December, 1895, and has been a feature 
of the writer's instruction method for the past ten 
or more years. Implication of hooka should be re- 
sorted to only when they cannot be conveniently 
shown. The following sentences illustrate the 
thought ; write them : 

His disguise was a disgrace. Sarah left Sobo to 
visit Sahara. Jasper Jessup has finished the task for 
Mr. Tasker. These- acres provide pasture for these- 
cows. This-rose came from this-house. This-hurry 
is unnecessary. I desire that Miss Boswell and Miss 
Bissell endeavor to decipher Supt. Beasley's notes. 

The shorthand notes of these sentences will be 
presented in the next issue. 
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Benn Pitman Shorthand. 
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Gabelsberger-f^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President GabeUberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

New York, Aug. 24th, 1896. 
Mr. Francis T. Martin, Buffalo. 

Dear Sir : We have the pleasure to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of yester- 
day's date, and we now return your list, 
with our present prices affixed. We have 
therein distinguished such goods as we have 
in stock, and which, on receipt of your in- 
structions, can be forwarded immediately. 
We have no doubt that any of the other 
articles could be procured within a week or 
ten days, and trust that our quotations are 
such as to admit of your favonng us with an 
order. 

Our terms are, a three months' note or an 
allowance of two-and-a half per cent, dis- 
count for cash. 

Assuring you that, in the event of our 
receiving your orders, no exertion shall be 
spared to promote your interests, we remain 
Yours faithfully, 

Armand, Shaw & Co. 



« 



Reporting Style. 

Extract of speech delivered by Thomas F, 

Bayard^ at the meeting of the National 

Ciznc Club ofBrooklyn^ 

fune i2y 1897. 

But with no narrow party purpose, and 
assuredly with no design or personal prefer- 
ment or ambition, I ask my countrymen 
what is the absolute essential of a free and 
happy state in this era of the world's ad- 
vance from barbarism to a high civilization ? 
The right of property exists and the legal 
owner is secured by public general laws in 
its use and to its possession, but within a 
century the character and nature of prop- 
erty, the wealth of individuals and nations 
and populations has been greatly trans- 
formed, and land and herds the pecus of 
ancient Rome, no longer form the pecuniary 
values which compose modern wealth. The 
spirit of civilization has grown out of law, 
and law has created obligations, which take 
the form of contracts, written and unwrit- 
ten, in infinite variety, and the performance 
of such obligations, the power of the en- 
forcement of such contracts, is the comer- 
stone of modern property, of modern wealth, 
from the smallest integer to its most vast 
consolidation, from the wages for the sim- 



plest manual labor to the payment of a na- 
tional debt. And this right to contract, 
this obligation to execute contracts, this 
keeping of bargains between man and man, 
this remedy and its compulsory recognitioa. 
creates the keystone, the cornerstone, of 
modern wealth in all its forms and is called 
credit. 

It is essentia], and no superstructure, 
political, financial, moral, or material, can 
permanently exist on any other basis. Has 
public credit in this country been assailed > 
Have political organizations been openly or- 
ganized and theories of action avowed which 
threaten to undermine all forms of credit by 
discarding the standard of and measure of 
value for all human contracts upon which 
the property, the wealth of the world, io 
great or small sums or amounts, exist ? Un- 
happily, such questions must be answered 
in the affirmative. « » » « ♦ 

It is not the function of Governments to 
make either individuals or classes richer. 
Self-interest instructed by natural desires, 
and not obstructed by statutory bandages, 
is the natural spring of invention and in- 
dustry. If the State usurps these functions 
it is obvious that the spring is attacked at 
its source, and that discrimination and favor 
will poison its waters. Government must 
be founded on justice, and there must be 
some hand to hold the scales aloft out of the 
reach of the strong and the rapacious and 
ambitious, otherwise the weak, feeble, and 
poorer members of society have an addi- 
tional weight added to their inequalities. 
The true nobility of the American system 
was its just recognition of manhood and its 
reverent imitation of that Power that is no 
respecter of persons. ***** 



« » 



Note.— -The pamphlet, '*The New Era 
of Phonography," as well as the circular, 
" A Practical Lesson in G-R Phonography," 
explain the general principles of the Gabels- 
berger System, I shall be pleased to furn- 
ish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer who wishes 
to form an idea of the system. — Dr. R. 

TOMBO. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Grahan^ Department. 

Conducted by H. L. Andrews, PitUburgrh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." Official Stenoerapber 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin'* Shorthand School. 



A V/ar Reporter. 

The statement made in the 'newspapers 
that General Hooker desired to appoint 
George W. Smalley, of the New York Tri- 
dune, on his staff, as an acknowledgment 
of the great merit of his report of the battle 
of Antietam, led to the publication of the 
following interesting interview between Gen- 
eral Hooker and the editor of m/Jtes* 
Spirit of the Times. Mr. Wilkes says : 

** The General was laid up with his wound, 
but, on the occasion referred to, he was 
well enough to be bolstered up in a chair, 
and was engaged in writing a letter. Our 
conversation soon turned to the battle of 
Antietem, when he referred, with consider- 
able enthusiasm, to what he characterized 
as the wonderful account of the battle given 
by the reporter of the Tribune, * It was, 
said he, * a perfect reproduction of the scene 
and all its incidents ; and it is a marvel to 
me how you writers can perform such tasks.* 
I asked the General if he knew who the 
reporter of the Tribune was. He replied : 

" * I saw him first upon the battle field. I 
first noticed him when we were in the hottest 
portion of the fight, early in the morning. 
My attention was then attracted to a civilian, 
who sat upon his horse, in advance of my 
whole staff; and though he was in the 
hottest of the fire, and the shot and shell 
were striking and spattering around us like so 



much hail, he sat gazing on the strife as steady 
and as undisturbed as if he were in a quiet 
theater, looking at a scene upon the stage. 
In all the experience which I have had of 
war, I never saw the most experienced and 
veteran soldier exhibit more tranquil forti- 
tude and unshaken valor than were exhibited 
by that young man. I was concerned at the 
needless risk which he invited, and told one 
of my aids to order him in our rear. Pres- 
ently all my aids had left me, on one service 
and another, whereupon, turning to give an 
order, I found no one but this young stranger 
by my side. I then asked him if he would 
oblige me by bearing a dispatch to General 
McClellan, and by acting as my aid until 
some of my staff should come up. He rode 
off with alacrity, through a most exposed 
position, returned with the answer, and 
served me as an aid through the remainder 
of the fight, until I was carried from the 
ground.' '* 

** And his name. General ? '* 

" * He was a young man recently from 
college, named George W. Smalley, and I 
am writing to him now.* '* 

Those who know the noble nature of 
General Hooker, will therefore wonder but 
little that one of his first acts, when placed 
in chief command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, was to ask to have George W. Smalley 
placed upon his staff. 



** Suppose yourself and a few friends were 
very hungry, and were about to be served 
with a fine, big turkey, by a colored waiter. 
Suppose further, that when the waiter was 
about to enter the dining-room he stumbled, 
and dropped the platter upon which he car- 
ried the turkey. What effect would that 
have upon several nations of the world ? 

" Suppose you tell. 

"It would mean the downfall of Turkey, 
the overthrow of Greece, the breaking up of 
China, the humiliation of Africa, and the dis- 
appointment of Hungary.** 



"Many people say they want religion to 
die by, when we all need it most to live by." 

Mrs. Warmheart : * ' My good man, why do 
you let your children go barefoot?*' Pat 
O'Hoolihan : **For the raison, ma*am, that 
I have in my family more feet than shoes." 

E. E. Eastin, p. O. Box 272, Modesto, 
Cal., says he writes the Longley system and 
appreciates The Stenographer and its ex- 
hibition of other systems. He would like to 
correspond with a view of serving as an 
assistant in court work. His present speed 
is about 140 per minute. 



The Stenographer, 
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Graham Shorthand. 
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Shorthand at Home. 

By Francis H. Hemperley, Editor of ** The Stenographer^ 

Lesson No. 6. — Shortening. 

The student has now been presented with the simple stems, and the modi- 
fications of the same by initial hooks to represent /, r and way ; by final hooks, 
to represent 71, f or v, and shun. The next modification is that of shortening 
to add the sound of / or d. Originally, shortening added the sound of / to a 
light stem and the sound of ^ to a shaded stem, and, for the sake of distinction, 
is sometimes well to observe this rule. Mr. Munson also shortens to add /A in 
phrasing the word the. When the stem has a final hook it may be shortened to 
add either / or d, the sound of which is heard after any final hook, but bejon 
any final circle or loop. It will be noticed that the stems emp^ ing, ivay and 
yay are not shortened, unless, there should be a final hook. Advantage is taken 
of this to shade the corresponding light stems, when shortened, to add i/whid 
distinguishes between met and med^ net and ned^ elt and eld^ ert and erd. Illus- 
trations of the shortening principle are given below : 
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' ' Do not make the burden of another 
heavier when it is in your power to lighten 
the same." 

** Enjoy life on thy journey, and turn thy 
face wherever thou canst find contentment 
and advantage." 

It has been said and very truly, ** Reputa- 
tion is what men think of us ; character is 
what God knows of us." 

" Do right and fear no one ; thou mayest 
be sure that, with all thy consideration for 
the world, thou wilt never satisfy the world." 



'*A drop of ink may make a million 
think." 

On May 26th the patent office issued a 
broad patent on typewriters to Wyckoff, 
Seamans & Benedict, the manufacturers of 
the Remington typewriter, covering amoo? 
other features, the automatic ribbon move- 
ment employed on ail the principal machines- 

*'How*d yez git th' black eye, Casey ?'| 
"Oi slipped and landed on me back/* 
** But, me good men, yer face ain't located 
on yer back. " * * No. " said Casey, gloomily I 
" nathur was Finnegan." 
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The Crucial Test. 

" Will you please turn your back and read 
that question?" 

Is there any court reporter who does not 
have a vivid recollection of the time when 
that simple request caused a tremor to shoot 
through his frame ? To read your notes off- 
hand, in a crowded court room, where you 
are acting as ''official/' and there are a 
number of other reporters working on the 
same case, is a feat of which you are always 
proud after its satisfactory accomplishment. 
But if you miss connections ! Ah, then there 
may be light hearts and happy faces some- 
where in this world, but you don't own any of 
them. The lawyers may be kind and let you 
down easy, thejudge may say it is immaterial, 
anyhow, and tell the examiner to proceed, 
but you feel like a criminal that has been 
whitewashed by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, and your sin is as great as ever. 

I have experienced the misery of failure in 
such- cases, but of late years I rely a little 
more on self-assurance when the notes fail, 
and slide over the places where there ap- 
pears to be a doubt by supplying a word or 
two of similar meaning to the one actually 
used. It generally goes, and if the attorney 
suggests that a different word was employed 
from the one read, I accept the amendment 
and gently criticise his articulation. 

I never have much difficulty in reading 
notes in the office, and am but little afraid 
when called on at court when taken a case of 
which I thoroughly understand the theory. 
And I desire to say I regard that as the key- 
note of successful off-hand reading. I try to 
become well acquainted with the meaning of 
the allegations in the petition and the mat- 
ters of defense set up in the answer. Then 
heed carefully the opening statements of 
counsel, and you have the case pretty fairly 
in your head before a witness has been 
placed on the stand. When a long, hurried- 
ly-delivered question is written mechanically, 
without a thought of its meaning, you will 
have difficulty in reading that question cor- 
rectly on instant demand, but if you follow 
the speaker's meaning, see clearly what he 
is driving at and understand why that ques- 
tion was put, you can in nearly every case 
read it without hesitation — in fact, you can 
almost repeat it without looking at your 
notes. 



The reason that a person is generally able 
to read bis notes more readily in the seclu- 
sion of his own office is, after transcribing a 
few pages, he gets the case in his head, and 
has an idea of what is to follow. By employ- 
ing the brain machinery the same way dur- 
ing the trial of a case* the same ability to 
read readily will follow, but the same ma- 
chinery has to be a great deal more active in 
the latter case than in the former, and there 
is where the difficulty lies. To be ready for 
any emergency the stenographer's mind 
should keep pace with the proceedings with 
the same alertness as the lawyers', and then 
when the latter turns around and blandly 
asks, after a long and intricate query has been 
propounded, which the witness finds diffi- 
culty in grasping — ''Mr. Stenographer, will 
you please read that question?" — why, he 

reads it. 

Edgar White, Macon, Mo. 



Stenographic Appointments. 

Miss Daisy Donahue, as stenographer with 
Green & Davenport, Greenfield, Mass. 

Mr. Joseph H. Hosmer, Albany, N. Y., a& 
confidential clerk to State Treasurer Colvin. 

Mr. John Casey, Albany, N. Y., as stenog- 
rapher and typewriter to the New Forest 
Preserve Board. 

Mr. Fred W. Dearing, as stenographer 
and typewriter with the firm of Ronalds & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Nashville, Tenn., June i8, 1897. 

Mr. Francis H. Hemperlev, 

38 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir : At a meeting of the Stenog- 
pher's Centennial Association held last Mon- 
day evening, a motion was made and unani- 
mously carried that the Secretary be in- 
structed to write to you and express the 
thanks of the Association for your courtesy 
and assistance to us in your Stenographers' 
Day Edition. It gives me pleasure to com- 
ply with the instructions of the Association,, 
and to assure you how grateful we are for 
this kindness. Many years of prosperity for 
The Stenographer and its editor is the 
sincere wish of each member of our organ- 
ization. 

With repeated thanks in behalf of the; 
Association and personally, I remain, 

Very truly yours. 

Will Shearon, Secretary, 
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PublilheF'l DepaFlment 



Read what the advertisers say about type- 
writers, desks, chairs, ribbons, papers, 
pencils, stationery, express duplicating, etc., 
etc., etc. 

» 
« « 

Back numbers of Thb Stenographer 
contain many interesting thines for the 
benefit of shorthand writers. We will mail, 
postpaid, twelve numbers, no two alike, for 
fifty cents. This is a good opportunity to 
get shorthand reading matter cheap. 

* 
« * 

Wb would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertising in The Stenographer. 
Look it over carefully and write for informa- 
tion, stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Stenographer. The advertiser 
will be pleased to hear from you, and we 
shall be glad to have made the connection. 

**♦ 

An advertisement placed in The Ste- 
nographer will be seen by thousands of 
readers who are engaged as shorthand 
writers in the various offices and business 
houses throughout the United States. 

These are the people who are always on 
the alert for the best that the market can 
offer in the way of office specialties, etc. 

* * 

Don't be angry if a business house, to 
whom you have sent an order, demands 
cash in advance. The business man has a 
financial standing ; you, as an individual, are 
unknown. 

Merchants and manufacturers are desirous 
of placing their goods, but they also want a 
reasonably sure idea that payment will be 
made. 

* * 

« 

Bicycle CHAIN lubrication.— The ideal 
lubricant should not only lubricate the chain 
and sprockets, but the pivots or pins hold- 
ing the links of the cham also. Lubricants 
made from Pure Flake Graphite are superior 
to any other, when properly made. An 
article combining a perfect lubricant and 
rust preventive, put up in convenient form, 
is something desired by every bicylist. To 
all such, Dixon's Graphitoleo will be not 
only welcome, but indispensable. 

Dij.on's Graphitoleo is a preparation of a 
very choice graphite finely pulverized, and 
a pure petrolatum warranted not to gum or 
become rancid. It is put up in collapsible 
tubes and is manufactured only by Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 



The Chemical X-Ray works of Los Ao- 
geles, Cal., have brought to our attentwn 
something that will interest stenograpben 
and typewriter operators, a method for color 
work which is very fine, indeed, and the cost 
is certainly within the limit of aJl. We take 
pleasure in inserting a notice received from 
the Company, as we think it will be of 
interest to our readers : 

*' Wanted — stenographers to take notice. 
We have discovered a secret of writing in 
fi\^ different colors on any typewriter, and 
will send all materials with full instructions 
for using the same, for fifty cents. The ad- 
vantage of writing in several colors, chao^- 
ing instantly from one color to another, m 
legal work and, in fact, all classes of work, 
needs no argument. You cannot aflord to 
be without it. In ordering, give name of 
typewriter. Agents wanted everywhere." 

Chemical X-Ray Works, 
1038 W. Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 



Wanted. 

A TEACHER of stenography, who has a 

first-class record, would be pleased to 

hear from a Business College Principal, in 

need of his services. Address Teacher, care 

The Stenographer. 




® tp € S, Personal and 
©tljerWis^, ^Dissociation 
J^fWs and Correspondence 

Mr. Francis G. Willard, of Utica. N. Y.,is 
said to have invented a useful device for tbe 
use of roll paper on typewriters. 

Mr. Frederick Hemming died in the New 
York Hospital on Saturday, May 22d. He 
was formerly the official stenographer in the 
English House of Commons. 

Mr. Charles F. Larkin, official stenogra- 
pher, Montreal, Canada, says the Flynn 
Government has ordered that the court ste* 
nographers shall be paid a regular salary, 
instead of, as heretofore, by a tariff accord- 
ing to amount of work done. 

Mr. Willis H. Porter, for many years ste- 
nographer of the county court in Jefferson 
and Oneida Counties, and since 1893 official 
stenographer of the Supreme Court in tbe 
fifth Judicial district of New York State, died 
at his home in Watertown, on the third of 
April. Mr. Porter leaves a wife and two 
daughters and a large circle of friends to 
mourn his loss. Mr. John P. Martin is a 
candidate for the vacancy. The salary is 
I2500 and transcribing fees. Mr. Martin is 
now the Supreme court stenographer, part 
three. New York City. 
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Repetition In Speed Practice. 

A criticism by James H. Cousins (holder of the Teach- 
er's Honours Diploma of Nat. Phono. Soc.) Short- 
hand Master at the Belfast Mercantile Colles^e. 

N HIS recently published booklet: 
"High Speed in Shorthand: How 
to attain it,*' Mr. Bernard De Bear, 
Principal of Pitman's Metropolitan 
School, London, adversely criticises 
the practice of repetition in the acquisition 
of speed, chiefly because the experiments he 
has "made and seen put into operation'' 
have not encouraged him to pursue the prac- 
tice. When a gentleman of the phono- 
graphic status and practical ability of Mr. De 
Bear gives his opinion on any matter pertain- 
ing to the phonographer's art it may be 
safely said that that opinion will be made the 
food for reflection by every earnest student 
and teacher. It is quite another matter, 
however, when a person "maintains" and 
"asserts," and bases his maintainings and 
assertions on an individual preference, pre- 
dilection, or a mere personal opinion which 
has taken its rise (as is here admitted), from 
unsuccessful experiments, the non-success 
of which may be as much attributable to the 
experimentor as to the thing experimented 
upon. With as much assurance, I and others 
might " maintain " and "assert" the value 
of repetition in speed practice, because not 
only the experiments which I and they have 
seen put into operation, but the long-con- 
tinued every-day work which has been and 
is being done by this method, have been en- 
tirely satisfactory. But this is an "aside," 
my purpose not being so much the state- 
ment of a personal opinion on the matter, as 
the offering of a few critical comments on 
Mr. De Bear's presentation of his case, and 
a few facts bearing thereon which may be of 
interest to those who have made the matter 
a subject of thought. 



It seems to me that Mr. De Bear has an 
entire misconception of the method of prac- 
tice advocated by those in favour of repeti- 
tion for speed, as well as a totally oblique 
view of the philosophy of the subject. He 
is good enough to say that "of course, a 
given piece of matter becomes increasingly 
easy to take down with each repetition ; and, 
provided only it be repeated a sufhcient 
number of times, there is no reason why 
speed (the italics are mine) should not be 
increased in the course of a week or so from 
60 to 160 words a minute, but the increase is 
on an entirely false foundation." Here we 
have a most appalling indefiniteness of 
terms. "A piece of matter becomes in- 
creasingly easy to take down with each repe- 
tition." Does it? Hitherto it has been 
supposed that a piece .of shorthand was a 
fixed quantity, and that it was the student 
who was pliable, and who became increas- 
ingly expert as he travelled along the road 
towards the limit of speed at which that 
piece could be executed by the human hand. 
This is not a mere quibble ; and it is pretty 
certain, I fancy, that Mr. De Bear would be 
the first to say that he meant the same thing, 
only he said it wrong end first But there is 
something more in the statement than a mere 
question of words. If— as I think is so — 
Mr. De Bear means that a pupil, by repeti- 
tion, gains increasing facility in the putting 
down of a certain number of signs, he is 
arguing straight against himself. It is a 
scientific fact that a thimbleful of water, 
dropped into an already partially filled ves- 
sel, raises the level of the whole. So does 
the increased facility (gained by repetition) 
in the putting down of certain recurring 
lines and curves or combinations of either or 
both, which are certain to be met with in 
future practice, materially increase the aver^ 
age speed of the writer^ but it will not in- 
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The Stenographer. 



crease his speed to i6o words a minute. Of 
course it is clear that Mr. De Bear, in mak- 
ing the statement referred to, means the 
speed of the writer may be raised to i6o 
words a minute in the execution of that par- 
ticular piece of matter ; but he immediately 
shifts his position, treating that speed as the 
average of the writer, and condemning in 
strenuous terms a '* false foundation " and a 
** sham confidence *' which are worthy of the 
strongest condemnation did they exist other 
than in his own imagination. Can it be 
thought possible that one of the ** intelli- 
gent" pupils, for whom Mr. De Bear wrote 
his booklet, and to whom he so often refers, 
would have the presumption to sit down, 
after filling Mr. De Bear's repetition pro- 
gramme, to a test at i6o words a minute on 
strange matter? Why, the break down 
which Mr. De Bear holds would occur 
**more often than not,** would be an abso- 
lute and thoroughly deserved certainty. 
But let a pupil, whose average rate is, say 
loo words a minute, practise a rational piece 
of matter in a rational way, noting difficul- 
ties, studying it in all its phonographic bear- 
ings, until he is able to execute it either as 
fast as his reader can utter it, or his own 
head respond, and it need not be asserted as 
a matter of opinion, but as a fact justified by 
reason and established by practice, that 
when he takes up a new piece, not at the rate 
which he has attained by repetition^ but at 
his average rate^ he will take it with far 
greater ease and certainty and in far better 
style than if he had taken Mr. De Bear's 
advice and left it severely alone, devoting 
his whole attention to "new matter all 
along'* (a method which Mr. De Bear pre- 
fers just because he does /) and the pupil's 
progress towards the next milestone will be 
more rapid and substantial. It is a peculiar 
circumstance that Mr. De Bear mentions as 
a hint (which I hope he does not claim as 
original) the re- writing of memorized matter 
without a reader : that is to say, he approves 
of repetition when the student has not only 
to act as reporter but speaker also ; and he 
disapproves of repetition when the student 
has another person to dictate to him and 
thus has his mind relieved of the necessity to 
perform the double operation of giving and 
receiving. This is very logical. But it is on 
all fours with Mr. De Bear's energetic asser- 
tion that repetition shakes the confidence of 



the student) and "brings about a poorer 
result with the first piece of fresh matter be 
has to deal with." Here is an assertko 
made, a conclusion arrived at without a an- 
gle argument or reasonable experiment 
The statement has a London November-fog 
kind of feeling about it. If Mr. De Bear 
means that a poorer result will be brought 
about with the first piece of fresh matter «/ 
the first rate at which the student practised 
the repeated piece (i. e. his average rate\ 
then he is wrong, as has been shown. If he 
means that a poorer result will be brought 
about with the first piece of fresh matter dic- 
tated at the highest rate which he attained on 
the repeated piece ^ then he is right, with cer- 
tain limitations ; for a moment's reflection 
will show that, however great the inevitable 
failure be, it cannot be so great as it would 
have been had the writer never repeated 
those curves and lines and combinations of 
either or both. 

To crown the edifice of argument (?) Mr. 
De Bear states that he has not found this 
system of repetition practice to obtain in 
England (despite his statement that " much 
has been said " upon it, presumably by those 
in favour of it, who have, 1 trust, arrived at 
their conclusions by a less questionable route 
than Mr. De Bear) and has never seen its 
introduction attended by successful results! 
As a comment upon the latter part of this 
statement, I shall give an extract from a let- 
ter I received yesterday (i9-ii-'96) from 
Mr. G. W. Bunbury, holder of a certificate 
(250) fifty words a minute higher than Mr. 
De Bear's, which may be of interest, and 
give him some much- needed information:— 
** Of course it was by repetition practice that 
I got up my speed, and I maintain it is the 
only way to attain a high degree of eflScicncy 
in the matter of speed. Being successful 
myself with the repetition method I always 
recommend it." The best teachers in the 
three Kingdoms say "hear, hear" to this. 

I may say, in conclusion, that Mr. De 
Bear's booklet is disappointing ! It is one 
more justification of the saying : ** there is 
nothing new under the sun." Mr. De Bear 
has not even said his say in a new way. 



"Yes," said the dentist, as he yanked 
away at the tooth, regardless of the patient^s 
yells, " a man is bound to succeed at bis 
work, provided it is done with sufficient 
pains." 
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J. Lf. Cobbin. 

^H£ well-known stenographer, J. 
L. Cobbin, of Rosebank, near 
Cape Town, South Africa, writes 
a very long and interesting letter 
from which we quote some ex- 
tracts as follows : 
/^ H. Hemperley, Esq. 

Dear Sir. — For sometime past I have 
been intending to write to you, but have 
been prevented by a long spell of sickness 
which has kept me in bed for a matter of 
sixteen weeks. Thank God, I am slowly 
recovering, but it is a tedious and crawling 
kind of progress. 

I take great interest in your shorthand 
magazine, which I receive every month. 
Now that Sir Isaac Pitman is removed, there 
may be some chance of coming io finality in 
Phonography. I write the modified form of 
the tenth edition, with a few of the improve- 
ments introduced by American phono- 
graphers, and some of my own. ♦ » « 
I took up phonography in '58, — the cele- 
brated tenth edition. I afterwards adopted 
Pitman's alterations, but subsequently re- 
turned to the style which I now write, as I 
found the *' modern '* outlines awkward and 
illegible as well as siow. What I am now 
writing is up to 250 words a minute, or 
mare^ and as legible as print. The princi- 
pal peculiarities which will strike an Ameri- 
can phonographer are : the distinct ways of 
writing Hon following a cofisottani, and the 
same termination following a vowel ; so that 
a multitude of vowels are dispensed with ; 
(for instance, I write action, K — shon-hook 
on the upper side ; occasion, K — s-n ;) the 
use of the ed-tick ; the making of all final 
hooks and circles on double-length letters 
to read last, and the employment of only 
one pair of large initial hooks, namely, Kw 
and Gw. 

The Pitman copyright in Great Britain 
will remain in force for seven years after the 
date of his death, but, at the end of that 
time, the path will be clear for the introduc- 
tion of American phonetic books into that 
country. I hope, sincerely, that it will be 
possible to reassemble the Phonographic 
Congress of English-speaking countries to 
settle phonography once and for all. The 
modem Isaac Pitman Wa and Ya will have 
to go ; that is absolutely certain. [Mr. Cob- 



bin writes the Benn Pitman wr, but the Benn 
Pitman Ha he uses for yr. He also writes 
the Isaac Pitman forms for Ha. To distin- 
guish the plural of words which end in s in 
the singular, he turns a small circle ^ inside 
of the large circle ses, allowing the whole 
combination to represent ses."] 

The main thing I aim at is legibility, be- 
cause I am liable at any time to be called 
upon to swear to the accuracy of my trans- 
scripts. My jobs average from 300 to 1,500 
folios, and sometimes more, and are always 
verbatim. As they form the official record 
there must be no mistakes in the trans- 
scripts ; otherwise, away goes my reputa- 
tion. 

As regards my phonographic writing, ex- 
cept for a few grammalogues, I pay but lit- 
tle attention to "position." I could not 
have my pen jumping up and down like a 
frenzied cat in a fit, as the writers of Mun- 
son*s style are supposed to do. In quick 
writing, I avail myself freely of short phrase- 
ograms, but the longtailed puzzles so dear 
to the budding amateur, I dispense with as 
altogether dangerous. 

I am very particular about the outlines I 
use, so as to avoid the insertion of vowels, 
as well as alteration of primary forms when 
suffixes are added. Neglect of these pre- 
cautions in the root forms, burdens the 
memory with a vast mass of useless dupli- 
cate root forms, one for the primary and the 
other for the derivatives , as in settle — s Tl, 
unsettled — NsT Ld; civil— s VI, uncivil — 
ns V-L ; if the primary is written s T-L and 
sV'L, in each case, the derivatives would 
follow with no effort of the memory. 

I have been particularly struck, upon 
looking at the shorthand notes of the aver- 
age American phonographers, with the 
ragged and scrawling style in which they 
are written. Such slovenly and heedless 
writing must always be illegible and a great 
disgrace to the writer. It is caused by an 
insane desire to rush into business before 
being properly qualified. I am not a be- 
liever in getting up speed by writing from 
dictation until after one can write at least 
150 words a minute. I never Wrote from 
dictation ; my early practice was with ser- 
mons and lectures, some of the latter being 
extremely technical. There were no manu- 
script magazines when I took up phono- 
graphy, but I opened an extensive corre- 
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spondence with phonographers in various 
parts and upon a great variety of subjects 
which gave me the necessary familiarity 
with outlines. I also transcribed into ordi- 
nary writing a considerable amount of litho- 
graphed phonography, including the whole 
of Isaac Pitman's '* History of Shorthand." 
It is the want of familiarity without lines, 
and especially the lack of a wide vocabu- 
lary that stumps the aspiring phonographer. 
He hears an unusual word and hesitates 
about its outline, meantime the speaker is 
twenty words ahead of him. A few sticks of 
this kind, and his report is ruined, unless he 
can get access to the speaker afterwards to 
correct his transcript. If the phonographer 
understands the subject, he may make a 
tolerable condensed report which will sat- 
isfy his yearnings at the time, but something 
important is certain to be left out. 

The American community here is increas- 
ing, and generally doing well. The Ger- 
mans, however, are disliked, and the Hol- 
landers absolutely hated. There is a very 
large Jewish community in this city ; plenty 
of Germans, Poles and Russians. 

Mr. Cobbin criticizes the use of sKl for 
school, Kl'M for column, etc., saying : if 
people write outlines like these, in defiance 
of the primary rules of the system, they 
must expect their notes to be illegible, and 
to be always tripping them up. The large 
hooks to curves are very ugly and should 
be abolished as being both difficult and 
illegible. Straining after great apparent 
brevity to the eye nearly always means mis- 
takes in transcription, because one class of 
words is muddled up with another of quite 
a different kind. The phonographer who 
relies upon the context for deciding between 
clashing outlines is a fool, for, in crucial tests^ 
the context always breaks down miserably. 
It is the different outline that provides the 
principal safeguard against clashing. *' Posi- 
tion '' will not do it, because position fails 
utterly in quick writing. There is one par- 
ticular in which phonography is very defec- 
tive—the representation of / and d. It is 
especially defective in providing for such 
combinations as t-d, d-t. To have to write 
a straight stroke thick at one end, thin at 
the other, and vice versa, is abominable ; 
when the combinations t-d or d-t occur, I 
write them separately as in detect, D: T-JKty 
tedium, T: D-M, This is easier forthehand 
and for the writrr. 



I do not like the horizontal and perpen- 
dicular ticks for a; they constantly clash 
with the, and besides this tick is better em- 
ployed for ed. 

The tenth edition is disfigured by sundry 
crude and awkward forms. I have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing most of the objection- 
able forms, and have introduced symmetry 
and regularity where disorder reigned pre- 
viously. At the same time I have not recog- 
nized the absurd rigidity which marks Os- 
goodby's, Marsh's and Munson's arrange- 
ments. It is well, indeed, that you publish 
a key to the pages in Graham's style. What 
human being would ever suppose that Ml 
stood for multiplication ? One might make 
anything under the sun out of such forms. 
Some years ago I had my attention drawn 
to the Graham style, but the perusal of some 
notes in it, taken by a friend of mine, 
knocked all ideas of adopting it clean out of 
my head. They were so hopelessly illegible 
that I abandoned that style in despair. This 
is the style which, under the guise of extreme 
brevity, is driving legibility from the field. 

The specimen of Roller's shorthand inter- 
ested me much. I know the Gabelsbergcr 
Richter shorthand, and believe it has a fine 
future before it. The world's universal 
shorthand will be a script system with joined 
vowels, there is no doubt about that It 
admits of abbreviation not possible with a 
geometric system ; and the latter, as the 
weakest, will evidently drop out. Of course 
this is dreadful heresy, but I was never one 
of those prejudiced people who think that 
wisdom will die with phonography. I think 
the Germans have laid hold of the best end 
of the stick, and that the universal short- 
hand will come from Germany, or be based 
upon a German system. Shadin$^ will be 
employed for the blending R, and difierence 
of length to distinguish between related 
pairs of consonants. These are my firm 
convictions. 

With my kind regards and best wishes for 
the success of your magazine, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

J. L. Cobbin. 

ALMOST DIVORCED. 

"Got on your husband's cravat, havn't 
you ?" asked a neighbor of Mrs. Bilkins. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. B., sadly, "it's the 
only tie there is between us now." 
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David E. Henry. 
The subject of this sketch was bom April 
34, 1874, in Clarence Creek, Ontario, a place 
about thirty miles distant from Ottawa. It 
was not until he reached his eleventh year 
that he was placed in a school. He attend- 
ed the Grey Nun's Convent School at Ot- 
tawa, passing thence to the Christian Bro- 
thers' School, from which he was awarded 
a certificate in November, 1890, receiving 
honors in composition, spelling and pen- 
manship. This was the end of his regular 
schooling, as his parents were unable to 
afford him a col- 
lege education. 
He, however, im- 
mediately under- 
took a systematic 
course of sclf- 
inslniction, work- 
ing every evening 
and far into the 
night, which prac- 
tice he still main- 
tains. Mr. Henry, 
after studying 
French, English, 
and a little Ger- 
man, Greek and 
Latin, determined 
to take up short- 
hand. In Septem- 
ber, iBga, he stud- 
ied Isaac Pitman's 
system of pho- 
nography, and, 
after two months 
of hard work, he 

sixty words a min- 

■ute on new matter. DAVID E, 

He then began to 

work in the office of a firm of barristers in 
Ottawa, where he did general clerical work, 
acquiring, at the same time his first knowl- 
edge of typewriting. In this office he made 
the acquaintance of a writer of the Benn Pit- 
man system, and soon determined to adopt 
it, which he did with such success that he was 
soon able to take a more responsible posi- 
tion in a large real estate and insurance 
office, where he remained for nearly three 
years. In September, 1894, he was granted 
a certificate of proficiency as a teacher of 
phonography by the Phonographic Institute 
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of Cincinnati, Ohio, after passing the regular 
examination. From 1894 to 1896, he made 
a special study of scientific methods for im- 
parting shorthand and typewriting. He 
typewrites by the eight-finger method, and 
transcribes his notes at a rate of sixty to 
seventy words a minute. In 1895, prior to 
his entering ihe profession as a teacher of 
the Science-Art, he wrote shorthand at the 
rate of 150 words a minute for two and three 
consecutive minutes. In 1895-96, he taught 
shorthand at the Capital City Business Col- 
lege at Ottawa for eight months, and also 
had charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. classes 
f o r five months. 
In June, 1896, he 
went to Rochester, 
N. Y., and attend- 
ed the Rochester 
Business Universi- 
ty, where he made 
special preparation 
to teach. In 1897, 
he taught the Mun- 
son system ofshort- 
hand at the Ottawa 
Business College, 
for four months. 
Mr. Henry is well 
versed in the art of 
phonography. He 
has studied Isaac 
Pitman, Graham, 
Munson and a few 
other systems of 
shorthand. He has 
been a practical 
stenographer and 
bookkeeeper for 
HENHV. three years, and a 

teacher of the art 
for two years. He has gained the confi- 
dence of his students, wherever he taught, 
by the high-grade instruction he imparted 
to them. Mr. Henry made a very high 
record in his examination for the teacher's 
certificate, having obtained a general aver- 
age of 97. a per cent. He is of French- 
Canadian parentage, and is a thorough mas- 
ter of the French language, and, some years 
ago, wrote a French system of shorthand. 
He is a member of the Teachers' Associa- 
tion of America, and a communicant of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 



d uibcKi court stCBOfnpM 
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Stenographer Lawr. 

IN the case of Coale rs. Suckert, i8 Mis- 
cellaneous Reports (N. Y.), page 76, 
broiighc by a stenographer to recover 
for taking and transcribing testimony, it ap- 
peared that the stenographer was called into 
the case by the referee ; thai she took and 
transcribed the testimony and furnished 
three copies, one to the referee, and one to 
each side ; that the respective parties to the 
action agreed to share equally the steno- 
grapher's fees, but the stenographer was 
neither a party to, nor assented to, that 
agreement. The court, in its opinion, re- 
jnarks ; " The right to recover is not con- 
trolled by the taw relating to taxation of 
stenographer's fees as between the parties 
to the original action, but by the application 
of the principles which prevail in ordinary 
cases of employment, wherein parties for 
whose benefit services are performed are 
jointly liable for their value. • * • A Steno- 
grapher on a reference holds no official 
position, and his right to compensation de- 
pends upon contract, expressed or implied. 
He owes his connection with the case to the 
consent of the parlies, and where they per- 
mit him to act, knowing he expects compen- 
sation, they should agree with him as to his 
charges and the mode of payment, or bring 
home to him in some inlelligent form any 
special limitation upon their liability ; other- 
wise the law may infer an agreement on 
their part to pay the customary fees, en- 
forcible as other contracts are against the 
persons for whose joint benefit the work is 
performed. • • • Assuming for present 
purposes that the defendants by their agree- 
ment effectually regulated as between them- 
selves the liability for stenographer's fees, 
it could not affect the plaintiff unless com- 



municated to her or made apparent in some 
form sufficient to charge her with notice." 

The following letter and my answer thetC' 
to are self-explanatory : 
H. W, Thobne, Esq., 

Editor, Law Departmenl of 

Tub Stenograph BR, 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

Mv Dear Sir.— Here is a point whidi 
recently came up in my experience whidi 
may be of interest to the shorthand profes- 
sion. As briefly as possible the matter is u 
follows : 

A certain public stenographer (a youn£ 
lady) had been engaged to report, and had 
reported, a trial in the Common Pleas Court 
of this county. Some lime elapsed after 
taking the notes, when she gave notice to 
the attorney who had employed her that she 
contemplated taking a lung trip, and that li 
he wished a transcript made of the notes he 
must give her notice by a certain day. This 
day went by, and, on the day before her de- 
parture, he gave her notice to write out the 
testimony. It would have been impossible 
for her to transcribe the notes in the lime 
given, and — as 1 understand— the trip w»s 
or a nature that could not well be post. 
poned, • • • On the afternoon of the day 
preceding the day set lor her trip, the allor- 
ney and his client came to me and said that 
their lime for appealing their rase expired 
on the following day, and that the steno- 
grapher had agreed to read hernotes to me, 
I to take them in shorthand and write alL 
or as much as possible, before six o'clock 
the following evening. To this I agreed 
and went to the office of the stenographer 
and slated my errand. She informed me 
that she did not intend to read the notes to 
anyone ; thai the attorney (or his clieoO 
owed her a sum of money, and that she 
would not give up the notes until she re- 
ceived her fees. After some little talk she 
concluded that she would read to me a por- 
tion of the matter, wilk the distinct under- 
standing that I was not to deliver the tran- 
script until she had received what was d«e 
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her. I agreed to this, and she then read to me 
the Court's charge to the jury, and the excep* 
tions thereto bv the attorney. On leaving, I 
again promised her that the notes would be 
treated the same as if they were in her pos- 
session, and I would do nothing with them 
until I heard further from her. I * * * im- 
mediately ♦ * * saw the attorney, and told 
him of the promise I had made. He made 
no objection to my promise, — although he 
had all the time been strongly objecting to 
the stenographer's leaving the city without 
— as he said — finishing her work. I told him 
of this promise in ample time for him to have 
gone to the stenographer and arranjp;ed any 
matters betvieen them. This he failed to 
do ; the stenographer left the city early the 
next morning, leaving no further word for 
me. 

A day or two later the attorney again came 
to me, asking that I write out the charge, 
and I refused to do so. * * * 

I would be glad if you would take the 
time to state to me your wish in the matter, 
both as to my position and that of the other 
stenographer, in refusing to transcribe the 
notes after having given notice as above. 

Inquirer. 

Answer. — I have given the questions sub- 
mitted by you very careful consideration. 
Upon your statement of facts, and the as- 
sumption that the lady who took the notes 
was not an "official" stenographer (you 
describe her as a ** public" stenographer) 
whose duties are regulated by statute, I con- 
clude : 

That when the stenographer accepted the 
employment of taking, and did take, steno- 
graphic notes of the case in the Common 

Pleas Court, the law implied an agreement 
upon her part to furnish, upon request, a 

transcript of the notes so taken by her, upon 
payment of the transcript fees ; that she 
could not evade that implied agreement, or 
vary or change its effect by simply notifying 
the attorney that she "contemplated" a 
long trip, and requiring notice to be given 
to her a sufficient time before her expected 
departure to enable her to make transcript ; 
that when requested to make such tran- 
script (assuming that nothing else occurred 
but the simple request) the fact that it was 
then impossible to complete the transcript 
before leaving, did not relieve her from the 
obligation to make and furnish the tran- 
script ; that she was then entitled to a suffi- 
cient time within which to make transcript 
—such time as would be commensurate 
with her ability so to do, whether she per- 
formed 4t individually or by aid of amanu- 



enses ; that she was entitled to that reason- 
able time, no matter that the time within 
which to appeal would expire on the day 
succeeding the request for transcript ; that 
she was the absolute owner of the steno- 
graphic notes so taken by her, and she could 
not be compelled (in the absence of any 
statute upon that subject) to deliver them 
to anybody, that you made an agreement 
with the attorney to do the work of writing 
from dictation the notes of the other stenog- 
rapher and making transcript thereof, or of 
so much thereof as you could within the 
time mentioned ; that having entered into 
such an agreement, you were bound to per- 
form the same ; that having taken from dic- 
tation and having in your possession, copy 
of the other stenographer's notes, and hav- 
ing made a transcript thereof, as between 
you and the attorney, you were legally 
bound to deliver to him (upon payment for 
your services) such transcript (assuming that 
the attorney in no way consented to the ar- 
rangement between yourself and the other 
stenographer respecting the withholding of 
your transcript) ; that as between yourself 
and the other stenographer you were bound 
by the agreement not to deliver transcript 
without payment to her, or to you for her, of 
the amount due to her, a sufficient con- 
sideration to support that agreement exist- 
ing in the dictation by her to you of her 
notes ; that you having failed to deliver to 
the attorney transcript made by you, you 
are liable to the attorney or to his client for 
whatever damages they have suffered by 
your refusal so to do ; that the agreement 
made between you and the other stenogra- 
pher respecting the withholding of your 
transcript for non-payment of her dues, can- 
not avail you as any defense to an action by 
the attorney or his client against you for 
breach of contract. 

So much for the legal aspect of the case. 
So far as the question of honor is involved, 
you acted properly in refusing to betray the 
confidence reposed in you by the other 
stenographer ; but, of course, that would 
not be a defense or justification of which the 
law, in my opinion, would take cognizance. 
It is purely a question of agreement between 
the parties concerned. In my judgment you 
acted very unwisely in agreeing to deliver 
transcript until you were sure of your ability 
so to do. 
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Finding and Reading Testimony, 

Etc. 

I was amused, during the trial of a very 
important criminal case which I recently 
reported, by a dispute between counsel as to 
certain testimony upon the trial, each attor- 
ney contending that the testimony had been 
brought out upon the examination of his op- 
ponent, and one of them further insisting 
that one of two witnesses named by him had 
given it, but which of such witnesses the at- 
torney could not specify. The question was 
referred to me by direction of the court, 
one of the attorneys asking me for my 
memory on the subject. I knew that the 
subject had been touched upon in the ex- 
amination of one of the witnesses referred 
to, but I could not remember which one. I 
called upon one of the attorneys to designate 
the witness who had given the testimony, 
saying, in that connection, that each witness 
had given considerable testimony and that 
unless the attorney specified the witness and 
the examination wherein the testimony was 
elicited, I should be compelled to look it all 
through, which would take some time. 
Neither attorney could do this. A cessation 
of proceedings occurred and I took time to 
read my notes until I found the testimony. 
It was but a few sentences, but it occurred 
in different parts of a re-direct examination, 
and each time in long answers. The point 
I wish to make is that such requests are un- 
reasonable, in so far as they assume that the 
stenographer should be able to remember 
isolated parts of testimony, when neither the 
presiding judge, the respective counsel 
(there being five in the case referred to) nor 
anybody else connected with the case could 
remember. I advise the young stenogra- 
pher to keep as cool as possible under suoh 
circumstances, because once excited, his 
notes will be a mass of unintelligble tracks. 
The consciousness of a halt in the proceed- 
ings, and that not only the persons engaged 
in the trial, but that the spectators, are 
awaiting the result of his examination of his 
notes, will tend to confuse the inexperienced 
stenographer and sometimes the ** old- 
timer " as well. But he should never forget 
these principles : that any other stenogra- 
pher would have to do exactly as he is doing ; 
that there is no *' twist o' the wrist " way of 
performing this or any other of his duties ; 



that it is incumbent upon the practicing ste- 
nographer of this age (I hope the time wfll 
come when it will not be) to teach the pub- 
lic that shorthand has its limitations and 
that practitioners cannot do impossible feats 
of writing and reading; that a stenogra- 
pher's muscles, nerves and senses are as 
susceptible to weariness as those of judges, 
lawyers and juries. 
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A PERSON being examined as a witness, 
as to his qualifications to sit as a juror, 
answered the examining attorney as follows: 
that if, after retiring for deliberation upon 
his verdict, he should be in doubt as to what 
was proper to do, he would come back into 
court and ask the attorney, adding, " yon 
would be a good man to ask ; " that if be 
could not get out of the jury room he would 
then "go with the majority ; " that the fact 
that his taxes might be increased by a dollar 
or two by the alleged acts of the defendant 
on trial, might influence his verdict. It is 
needless to add that the attorneys acqui- 
esced in the suggestion of the court that the 
man be excused from duty as a juror. 



* « 
» 



A PERSON drawn to attend a term of 
court as a juror is not, strictly speaking, a 
juror until he is accepted and sworn as such. 
Having been drawn, he may be challenged. 
He is then sworn and examined as to bis 
qualifications to act as a juror in the particu- 
lar case. Before that proceeding his status 
is that of a witness. He is a witness upon 
the question of his eligibility. 



« * 



The Stenographer is published not only 
in the interest of the professional law and 
general stenographer, but is peculiarly the 
shorthand magazine of the beginner. It is 
not only the pleasure but the duly of the 
editor of this department to assist the young 
men and young women shorthanders in 
procuring a knowledge of the principles of 
court reporting. And you, young people, 
scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of these United States, should not forget 
this. When you have questions to ask. 
submit them. If anything comes within 
your observation in this field that ap- 
pears strange to you, drop "ye edi- 
tor" a letter regarding it. I>on*t hide 
your light under a bushel. Don't re- 
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main as "mum as an oyster." You can, by 
asking questions, offering suggestions and 
narrating your experience, benefit yourself 
and assist others. Don't be selfish. Culti- 
vate an esprit du corps. What has materi* 
ally aided others, presumably, will enure to 
your good fortune. Hence, if you wish 
Information, inquire ; if you have informa- 
tion to give, write ; if you have a word of 
thankfulness, or a note of cheer to sound, 
write. 



» * 

* 



Notes. 



Mr. Harry E. Orr, of No. 310 Mohawk 
Building, Cleveland, O., holds a responsible 
position as clerk and stenographer in the 
law offices of Solders & Hogsett, of that 
city. 

Will the correspondent who described 
himself as a Graham writer, and who about 
July 1st, inquired of me by letter enclosing 
a self-addressed postpaid envelope for reply, 
respecting the system of shorthand used by 
me, kindly write again. His letter, received 
ivhile I was very busy in court, has been 
lost, and the gentleman's name and address 
has escaped my memory. 

Thb vacation period is now nearing its 
zenith. I trust that all the readers of The 
Stenographer have had, or expect to have, 
a pleasant relaxation from the duties of 
court and office during a portion of the 
heated term. 

Always use the typewriter, when possible, 
when sending in communications, and write 
upon but one side of the paper. 

H. W. Thorne. 



Position Wanted. 

\X7 ANTED. — Shorthand position in the 
"" fall— court reporter's office preferred— 
by a young gentleman now acting as private 
secretary to General Wentworth. Address 
H. P. Swbetser, Wentworth Hall, Jackson, 
N. H. 



Errata— July Stenographer. 

Page 2, column i, line 11, court martial 
should be courts martial. 

Page 2, column 2, line i, 1891 should be 

1791- 
Page 3, column I, line 3 from bottom, Ag- 
nus should be Angus. 




The Chemical X-Ray works of Los An- 
geles, Cal, have brought to our attention 
something that will interest stenographers 
and typewriter operators, a method for color 
work which is very fine, indeed, and the cost 
is certainly within the limit of all. We take 
pleasure in inserting a notice received from 
the Company, as we think it will be of 
interest to our readers : 

* * Wanted — stenographers to take notice. 
We have discovered a secret of writing in 
five different colors on any typewriter, and 
will send all materials with full instructions 
for using the same, for fifty cents. The ad- 
vantage of writing in several colors, chang- 
ing instantly from one color to another, in 
legal work and, in fact, all classes of work, 
needs no argument. You cannot afford to 
be without it. In ordering give name of 
typewriter. Agents wanted everywhere." 
Chemical X-Ray Works, 

1038 W. Seventh Street, . 
Los Angeles, California. 
« 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 9, 1897. 

The Stenographer Printing 

AND Publishing Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen.— The Densmore was the Of- 
ficial Machine of the National Educational 
Association convention held here this week. 
Yours very truly. 

The Densmore Typewriter Co. 

J. W. Sturdevant. 



A clipping from The Sentinel, of July 8th, 
states that Mr. Julius A. Weber, with a rec- 
ord of about 200 typewritten words per min- 
ute, would give exhibitions at the Exposition 
Building, the headquarters of the National 
Educational Association. 

An Irish priest had labored hard with one 
of his flock to induce him to give up the 
habit of drinking, but the man was obdurate. 
"I tell you, Sfichael," said the priest, 
** whiskey is your worst enemy, and you 
should keep as far away from it as you can." 
**My enemy, is it, father?" responded 
Michael ; **and it wos your riverence's silf 
that was telling us in the pulpit only last 
Sunday to love our inimies !*' *'So I was, 
Michael,'* rejoined the priest, **but was I 
anywhere telling you to swallow 'em ?" 



Hartford, Conn., July 9, 1897. 
Editor of Stbnograpkbr : — 

I am a constant reader of your magazine, 
and have used it in school work for three 
years. I was much interested in Mr. Wat- 
son's article on "speed," in the June num- 
ber. It has always seemed to me to be a 
very grave mistake on the part of steno- 
graphers and teachers of stenography to lay 
so much stress upon the importance of mere 
"speed" in writing. I have heard some 
wonderful stories in regard to stenographic 
acquirement along that line, and have 
learned not to believe very much in such 
stories. If any person of common sense 
and quickness of movement will make a 
trial of his speed in making simple straight 
lines, in any direction or of any length he 
chooses, and without regard to uniformity, 
he will convince himself, as well as any 
spectator, of the utter foolishness of the 
claims for rapidity which he so often hears. 

1 am very glad to read an article from an 
experienced stenographer and teacher to 
the effect that legible notes cannot be made 
at the rate of aoo words a minute for any 
length of time. I consider it perfectly ab- 
surd, and really an injury to the profession 
to advertize writing at the rate of "several 
hundred a minute," as I have lately seen 
advertisements worded. Even were it not 
absolutely impossible for any person, man 
or woman, to write legible notes or ordi- 
nary matter at the rate of over 400 words a 
minute, it is certainly an impossibility for 
any human being to articulate any such num- 
ber. With Mr. Watson, I do not believe joo 
words a minute can be written accurately 
for an hour or hall an hour. It is not a fair 
lest to make up a list of monosyllables or 
phrases and commit them to memory, prac- 
tice them for days or weeks, take a trial on 
them and then state that a speed of 400 or 
more words was attained. When I know 



from actual observation that a man can take 

minute, and read it any number of weeks 
later without having seen or heard it in the 
meantime, I will believe it can be done, not 
till then. 

My work for three years haslhro«vn me 
into contact with writers of all systems, and 
I have been told of feats ot such marvelous 
skill in the way of rapid writing that I begin 
to doubt most things along this line, aDd I 
always ask, "Can you read il?" 

I do not believe that the average office 
dictation is over 75 words, and the azfcrage 
rate of public speakers over 130 words per 
minute, and in view of this belief, which is 
based on observation and experience, it 
seems to me little short of crime to attempt 
to attain high speed when it is JDvariably at 
the expense of legibility. It is an outrage 
on employers, and. in the end, a very seri- 
ous detriment to teacher schools to 
send out students able to write "a hundred 
words a minute," unless those students are 
able to read those notes without hesitation, 
and transcribe them on the machine cor- 
rectly. My experience has been that of both 
employer and employee, as well as that of 
teacher, and I am sure that most employers 
would much prefer their notes taken slowly 
to being handed back inaccurately written 
letters for their signatures. 

I should hke to know the method of Mr. 
Watson or other teachers in getting the 
speed which is necessary, in the usually 
Umited time in schools or colleges. 1 have 
believed that it is better to give new matter 
than to give the same matter repeatedly, 
thinking that a student is learning more 
from the attempt to write new words than 
from the constant repetition of matter till the 
writing of it becomes mechanical, even 
though the writing ol new matter is neces- 
sarily less rapid than the re-writing of the 
old. However. I am in the field to leanj. 
and I earnestly desire to do what is best for 
the student, and I would very much like the 
opinion of experienced teachers as to this 
matter. Miss E. E. Thrasher. 
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Ida E. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and itemB of g^eneral interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
The Stenographer. 





A Vacation Chat. 

AUGUST is pre-eminently the month 
of vacations, and the favorite one of 
stenographers for their outing or 
holiday. To many, especially where they 
are the chief or only stenographers in their 
office, the question of a substitute is import- 
ant, and ofttimes worries one sufficiently to 
over-shadow the delights of the ** breathing 
spell" which has grown to be considered 
the right and not alone the privilege of the 
toilers. The anxiety arises from the fact 
that in many cases the employer or dictater 
makes the stenographer responsible for the 
pair of hands she will leave in her position ; 
and while it is pardonable on his part to wish 
to have a first-class helper during the time 
his regular assistant is away, he ought not to 
hold her entirely accountable. Again, it is 
unreasonable of him to 'expect that one new 
in his business will take up the threads and 
keep them from getting tangled ; it would be 
a poor compliment to the usual incumbent 
should a newcomer be able to keep matters 
as smooth as she ; yet this '* perfect substi- 
tution " is looked for or tacitly expected to a 
great extent. 

A good plan, and one that is growing 
more and more common, is to have the sub- 
stitute come in a day or two before the regu- 
lar stenographer leaves, so as to give her an 
introduction to her duties, or, in ordinary 
parlance, *' break her in ; '* this seems to be 
due the employer, the employed and the 
substitute ; in fact, it is so important that 
there should not be any hesitancy about ask- 
ing the substitute to serve the day or so 
necessary without compensation. It would 
be well for her to get in advance of substitut- 
^^%f a pamphlet, catalogue or price list 
which gives an idea of the common names 
or technical terms embraced by the products 
of the employing firm ; this will be some 
preparation ; also a chance to glance over 



the letter book or files on the first or prelim- 
inary day will give the tyro an inkling of the 
trend of the letters, the names of correspon- 
dents, etc., etc. 

Substituting. 

is invaluable to the beginner, if she be for- 
tunate enough to secure it to do; many ^ 
successful stenographer in the ranks to-day 
dates her progress from the experience gath- 
ered in substituting ; when done intelligently 
and thoroughly, employment of this nature 
offers a chance to get a footing, as, if a good 
impression be made upon the temporary 
employer or dictater, he will doubtless be 
willing to give an excellent general letter of 
recommendation which will materially assist 
the subject of it in securing a lucrative and 
permanent position. Then, too, in the 
changes frequently occurring in offices, the 
time may come when there will be a short- 
hand opening in the one in which the begin- 
ner has substituted, and if she has left a good 
record, it is fair to suppose that she will be 
remembered and offered the position. Sub- 
stituting gives one what it is so hard for a 
shorthand aspirant to %^i— experience — and, 
in a word, affords a better chance to start 
one's career than appears at first sight. 
Those who are looking forward to engaging 
regularly in stenographic work next fall 
should not fail to embrace every opportunity 
during the summer to fill substituting posi- 
tions ; what if the work be hard and experi- 
ences varied ! this will all come in well and 
serve you in good stead when you seek a 
permanency. 

We know it is needless to advise our readers 
to refrain from stooping to the unfair practice 
of undermining the regular incumbent, while 
substituting for her. This is done at times 
by those who call themselves members of 
our profession — men as well as women— but 
we are glad to say their ranks are slim. 
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Cheerfulness. 

One of our constant readers, who shrinks 
from ''rushing into print," has pointed out 
that this virtue is one of the best tools in the 
chest of a well equipped stenographer ; so 
often the frown on a dictater's face in the 
early hours of business can be either deep- 
ened or driven away by the stenographer ; a 
cheery **Good morning" from her will 
often turn the tide and "bid dull care be- 
gone," while a cloud on her face will lead 
him to think that things are going wrong. 
It is hard to remain sullen or ill-humored in 
the midst of sunshine, and, if the steno- 
grapher endeavors to possess a cheerful 
mien, she will be a wonderful factor in pre- 
serving the equipoise of her office. The best 
encomium we ever heard given a steno- 
grapher by her employer was that embodied 
in a remark he made on the eve of her de- 
parture to engage in another pursuit : '* In 
the five years she has worked by my side, I 
never knew her to lose her temper, — she 
always wore a sunny face even in the storm- 
iest times." It does take effort, but it is an 
investment that pays ; and, like mercy, "it 
blesses those who give and those who re- 
ceive." 

Notes from the Field. 

"At the Government offices, at Ottawa, 
women seem to be considerably in evidence, 
according to Mr. Hogan, M. P., who, wri- 
ting on his recent Canadian tour, says : ' The 
Government offices at Ottawa are manned 
by ladies; you meet them everywhere, rap- 
idly pacing the corridors with reams of cor- 
respondence, or portfolios under their arms, 
sitting next to ministers and heads of de- 
partments, taking down dictated communi- 
cations in shorthand, or rattling off replies 
on their typewriters. I have rarely met a 
male Government clerk, but the smart 
young lady amanuensis and typewriter was 
simply ubiquitous!" 

Miss Emma Eaton, of Iowa City, who dis- 
tinguished herself by taking; the two years* 
law course at Ann Arbor University in one 
year, paying her way entirely by her steno- 
graphic work, is, at present, assisting Chan- 
cellor McClain, of the Iowa State University, 
in writing a book on criminal law. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Banks is the " Ameri- 
can Girl Journalist" whose fame has spread 
over England. After leaving school she 
studied shorthand and typewriting ; then 
took up journalistic work and became pri- 
vate secretary for the editor of one of the 
leading papers of St. Paul. When visiting 
London she wrote a reply to an article on 
America, by Rudyard Kipling, and the 
Times actually published it ; this launched 
her as a journalist, and her experiences have 
been put into book form. As one of her ex- 



ploits, she numbers the fact that she was the 
first reporter to interview Li Hung: Chang. 

Correspondence. 

Supply and Demand. — Miss A. B. M. 
writes: "It would certainly improve exist- 
ing conditions if all shorthand schools re- 
quired a written guarantee from each oi 
their pupils not to accept a position at less 
than |8.oo per week ; on their part giving a 
guarantee that no pupil would be recom- 
mended for a position who was not known 
to be absolutely competent to do good 
work. In addition to this I would suggest 
the wisdom of parents giving every oppor- 
tunity to their children to become thor- 
oughly fitted for their life work, — even at 
great personal sacrifice. It would also be 
Setter, both from a moral and a selfish 
standpoint, if young girls could be kept 
within the safe and elevated circle of home 
influence until they are of an age to under- 
stand the necessity of exercising tact, perse- 
verance and skill, together with a business- 
like interest in the welfare of their employ- 
ers, — rather than permit them to enter the 
shorthand field while mere school girls, 
having a natural inclination to aim for *a 
good time generally ' — ^as too many do 
now." 

Stagnation. — Miss F. H. B. asks how she 
can keep herself from getting into a rut, or 
standing still. This is a large subject all by 
itself, and cannot very well be attempted as : 
a side issue ; we will endeavor to make some I 
suggestions "in our next," but should like 
to have opinions from a number of our read- 
ers as to their own experience ; the congre- 
gation of ideas will make our comings little 
talk on this comprehensive theme all the 
more helpful, — as we desire it to be. 

Association Corner. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Women's Stenographers of 
Chicago, Miss Gertrude Beeks was elected 

f>resident. The membership has been 
argely increased by the addition of many 
new names, and the officers are much en- 
couraged by the progress made during the 
past year. Gratifying interest has been man- 
ifested by stenographers in other cities and 
states, and applications for membership 
from non-residents are received frequently; 
these non-resident members are entitled to 
the same rights and benefits as the resident 
members, and are as eligible to member- 
ship wherever they may reside by comply- 
ing with the provisions of the by-laws. 

The Stenographer's Centennial Associa- 
tion of Nashville report that everything 
points to a very successful '* Stenographers' 
Day," on August 4th ; they have worked 
hard to make the arrangements for enter- 
tainment thorough and complete, and suo 
cess should crown their efforts. 

Ida E. Tl^rnkr. 
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The Stbzioorapbbr Printing Sl Publishing Co. 

38 South Sixth Street, PhUa., Pa. 

Francis H. Hbmpbrlbt, - - Editor. 



Thb Stbnographbr is published in the interest of 
the Shorthand and Typewritings profession of the 
country ; and all men, all systems and all machines 
will receive equal recognition in its columns. 

The columns of Thb Stbnographbr are always 
open to correspondents. We shall be elad to publish 
matters of interest to the profession in all its branches. 
Communicationsshouldoe addressed to the Editor, 
who is not responsible for the opinions of correspon- 
dents. 

Thb Stbnographbr is a progressive journal, and 
the publishers will appreciate suggestions of improve- 
ment in any of its departments. 

Issued on the first of each month. 

Subscription : United States, Canada and Mexico, 
fi.oo a year; other places in Postal Union, |i.3s a 
year. 

Advertising Rates furnished on application. 



Fraternal Courtesy. 

ARTHUR G. AIKEN, of Oakland, 
Cal., writes an article for the Pho- 
nographic Magazine^ for July first, 
in which occurs the following paragraph : 

There are already, I opine, too many ste- 
nographers with *• literary tendencies." Just 
look at The Stenographer and at The 
Phonographic World, Hemperley, who edits 
(?) the Assienographer^ has long distinguisht 
himself as 

The fatuous wielder of a drooling pen. 
Thome, who writes every month for the 
same journal, rolls a mangled sentence like 
a sweet morsel under his tongue, and splits 
his infinitives with as much annoying glee as 
he might crack nuts with his teeth. And 
did any one ever see a worse example of 
scrambled syntax than the paragraph head- 
ed **The Plate of Your Shorthand Notes 
Free,*' on page 282 of the April number of 
^t Phonographic World? 

If Mr. Aiken feels that writing such things 
is helpful to anybody or creditable to him- 
self, of course, he is right in doing it, but 
we pity the man whose intellectual ambi- 
tions thus destroy his power to recognize 
the delights of genuine fraternal courtesy. 



402 Words a Minute. 



AM AN by the name of White, of Pat- 
terson, N. J., issues a challenge to 
Mr. Dement, of Chicago, as follows: 

''Mr. Dement shall write 402 words of 
original matter per minute to gain one-half 
the prize, and meet me in a public trial of 
speed and legibility to gain the other half." 

This looks very much like a cheap attempt 
to advertise Mr. White. 

In regard to this matter of speed for one 
minute, Mr. Fred Irland, of the Congress- 
ional corps, in a communication to the Pho- 
nographic Magazine^ very pertinently has 
the following to say : 

"From 1885 to 1889 I paid considerable 
attention to the matter of shorthand speed, 
and believe that I introduced Mr. Isaac S. 
Dement to the shorthand world as a very 
fast writer. Without intending in any way 
to disparage his skill as a note-taker, I wish 
to say that I do not consider his *' minute 
tests " as proving anything, and I never did. 
No good test of a note-taker's ability can be 
formed in less than half an hour's reporting 
of difficult matter. I do not think much of 
the writing of prepared questions and an- 
swers of the are-you-a-butcher yes-sir-I-am 
kind, and then of counting into the total 
**q*s" and **a's" which are neither read 
nor written. By that method I can get 275 
or 300 words out of a id-year- old boy. I 
say this once for all, in these autobiographi- 
cal remarks, because in bygone years some 
people have perhaps misunderstood my 
position. No one is a ref>orter of the first 
rank whose notes can not he read by another 
person. Shorthand reporting is an exact 
matter, not a guessing- match. The late 
Dennis Murphy could report difficult de- 
bates at the rate of 220 or 230 words per 
minute for an hour at a time, if necessary, 
and his copyists always read the notes. He 
was a reporter. Mr. Andrew Devine, when 
he was a committee stenographer, had his 
notes transcribed for him. Mr. Theo. C. 
Rose, Mr. Henry F. Walch, and others 
whose names I might mention, habitifally 
turn their notes over to others to be tran- 
scribed. Such men are invariably fine re- 
porters." 

« « 
We present rather copious extracts from 
a shorthand letter written by J. L. Cobbin, 
of South Africa. While there may be many 
who will not agree with all that he says, 
still the earnestness and honesty which he 
manifests in his communication entitle him 
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to a respectful hearing. It gives us pleasure 
to present these thoughts from the far away 
land, which has recently come so promi- 
nently before the world. 



• ** 



J. TiLDEN Standley, of New Orleans, is 
an active and progressive worker. Not 
content with simply being able to write 
shorthand, he and many others take an 
interest in improving themselves and broad- 
ening their comprehension of business. He 
acknowledges, in a letter, the benefit he has 
received from a perusal of the publication 
"Small Talk About Business,'' which he 
recently ordered from us. 



» « 



Dr. Rudolph Tombo, editor of the 
Gabelsberger-Richtcr Department of The 
Stenographer, expects to be in Nashville 
on Stenographers* Day, as a delegate from 
the Gablesbcrger Shorthand Society, of New 
York. We are sure that our friends will 
receive much pleasure in meeting and listen- 
ing to him. 

Stenographic Personals, Etc. 

Mi>s Blanche Glazier, with the Gan- 
nett & Morse Concern, Augusta, Ga. 

Miss Emily Perry has taken a position 
as stenographer and assistant bookkeeper 
with the Clinton Wall Trunk Company, Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

Miss Minnie Ushmann, of Westfield, 
Mass., has taken desk room with O* Connor 
& Van Deusen, at Springfield, Mass., and 
has opened an office for stenography and 
typewriting. 

Miss Delia Goodfellow, has opened a 
copying office in the new book store, corner 
Fourth and Williams Streets, Williamsport, 
Pa., where she is prepared to do all kinds 
of copying at short notice. 

Miss Edna I. Tyler, 733-4 State Mutual 
.Building, Worcester, Mass., has made a 
record of twelve years successful steno- 
graphic and typewriting work, serving for 
several years as official court stenographer. 
She does all of her shorthand work with the 
left hand, her right hand being disabled. 



Shorthand Talks by the Editor. 
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Lady : **Jeames, don't put your foot 
down so heavily. Oh, dear, my poor 
nerves!" 

Butler : ** Good gracious, ma*am, did I 
step on them ?** 
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How Can a Stenographer Best 
Improve Himself? 

The stenographer, like other human be- 
ings, is only a stenographer, although he 
stands on as equal a footing as any other man. 
Stenographers as a class, are apt to waste 
time, precious time,valuable time. Why will 
they do this, I ask ? It is a question of individ- 
uality. Let some of our older stenographers 
rise and talk. Time that is valuable, time that 
can not be recalled, stenographers waste as 
though it were nothing. (Probably not to 
them). How well could this be put to ad- 
vantage, I say again, how well could this be 
brought to bear upon certain subjects and 
things, that would make stenographers more 
esteemable among their fellow-workers. 

The question is, how can we, as stenogra- 
phers, best improve ourselves ? This means 
in becoming more proficient, more worthy of 
the calling, more useful, and many other 
things too numerous to mention, in our 
chosen profession. How are we to begin 
this ? I speak with authority, " by beginning 
at the beginning.*' Take a review of the 
past. Think of the time you have wasted 
doing absolutely nothing. Think how much 
you could add to your store-house of useful 
knowledge. Knowledge that will benefit 
you in after years, if not at the present time. 
Knowledge that is always handy, if it has 
been learned right, and that can be brought 
to bear upon your everyday life. This in- 
crease of knowledge can be done, must be 
done, and shall be done. Those who have 
a love for their work, will not begrudge the 
extra time and labor. 

In the first place, observe the little things. 
Try not to make mistakes ; try to please 
your employer; show him that you can at 
least do something. Try to improve your- 
self, as I said before. The course outlined 
throughout this article applies only to those 
who have a love for their work ; a love for 
their art ; a love for their fellow-beings. 

What is, or can be better for a young man 
(stenographer), having accepted his first 
position, than to work faithfully and profit- 
ably. Employ your evenings. Evenings 
can be spent more profitably in study than 
in any other way. Procure good shorthand 
literature ; read the shorthand magazines ; 
look into your shorthand more ; look up 
every word, the outline of which you are not 



sure of ; do anything and everything to ac- 
quire knowledge. Read good books; the 
newspapers, etc., etc. Read, 

Stenographers think not of the past or 
present, but rather think of the future ; of 
what is to come. What is to become of us ? 
Incompetents are not wanted at any price. 
Are we going into the ever-increasing ranks 
of these ? Then let us up and study ; let us 
stay at home evenings ; let us read, review, 
revise. 

Ye, stenographers, let there be no lull in 
your careers. I say again, study. Study, 
Siudy, Let us learn all we q^n about our 
profession, and be proud that we belong to 
the great ever-learning shorthand fratertiiiy. 
We ought, should, would, could, and will 
learn all we can. Will we do this, will we ? 
IVe, I pause for a reply. 

W. Steinhaeuser, Allentown, Pa. 



Books Received. 

Day's Shorthand Dictionary. The Burrow 
Bros. Co., of Cleveland, O., publish the 
above book. It contains all the common 
words, with their correct spelling, syllabica- 
tion, pronunciation, definition and shorthand 
outline. The appendix contains the names 
of the States and territories and their capi- 
tals ; rules for spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation ; common abbreviations ; for- 
eign phrases and commercial terms. Intel- 
lectually, it is a veritable marvel of conden- 
sation and accuracy ; mechanically, it is a 
piece of book jewelry. Actual size, 3>^ by 
6]4 inches, with marginal index for easy 
reference. 

The Stenographer will take orders for 
the book. Price, $2.00 in cloth ; fe.oo in 
morocco. 

The New Education is published monthly 
by the Atlanta Business College, 128-130 
Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. It advocates 
thoroughness in preparation and faithfulness 
in application. Its graduates should be suc- 
cessful, if they follow its good advice and 
utilize the good instruction of the school. 



CORRESPONDENCE WANTED, 

in the Graham style, by J. J. Blanch, West 
Braintree, Vt. 

Miss Matie E. Payne has taken a posi- 
tion as stenographer at the beet sugar works, 
at Rome, N. Y. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting:, 156 Fifth ATeone (Ne^ 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of aoth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Societr. 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao. 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



In the issue of the Weekly Phonetic Jour- 
nal (published by Isaac Pitman & Sons) of 
June 26th, will be found an extensive exer- 
cise on the grammalogues and contractions 
of Pitman's Shorthand. This will be found 
very valuable for dictation purposes in 
classes. 



Wanted, a thoroughly experienced and 
reliable male teacher of the Isaac Pitman 
shorthand, for one of the oldest and largest 
business colle&;es in the State of New York. 
Good salary for the right man. Send full 

f>articulars in phonography to *' H/* care of 
. Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 

**» 

Wb are pleased to hear that a new edi- 
tion, entirely re-engraved, of '^ Business 
Correspondence in Shorthand,'' No. i, will 
shortly be issued. These plates will be run 
through Ths Stenographer in due course 
in connection with this department, and will 
afford excellent practice for shorthand stu- 
dents of all Pitman ic systems, but more 
especially to Isaac Pitman writers. 

.*» 

H. T. Engblharn, M. a., Principal and 
Proprietor Helena (Mont.) Business Col- 
lege, writes to Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
in regard to their new edition of " The 
Complete Phonographic Instructor " : ** I 
frankly.admit that your new work is a model 
text-book for stuclents and self-learners in 
every respect. The principles and the en- 
graving of the shorthand characters, the 
arrangement of the exercises, graded in 
natural order, thereby insuring progress, is 
something not found in other text- books. 
It seems you have reached perfection in this 
direction, which is so important for learners, 
and so handy for teachers." 

Miss Elizabeth A. Roche, official teach- 
er of Isaac Pitman's Shorthand, in the pub- 
lic day schools of New York city, writes : 
** In the 1897 edition of the ''Complete In- 
structor," I think the acme of perfection has 
been attained. The character of the en- 
graving throughout the book is unsurpassed. 
Every teacher and student will specially 
note the very great improvement in the 
arrangement of the alphabetical list of Re- 
porting Grammalogues on page 130, and 
the many additional shorthand cuts accom- 
panying same, not given in previous edi- 
tions. This is only one of many improve- 
ments. While in the past I have obtained 



the most gratifying results, I look for still 
better with the aid of the new edition.". 



« 
« • 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonofi^aphy. 

It is a matter for sincere regret that the 
publication of scientific advances should so 
often be hindered by commercial considera- 
tions. But we cannot help this. We must 
take things as we find them, and it would, I 
think, be foolish of us to refuse to avail our- 
selves of limited information because foil 
information is withheld. Regarding the mat- 
ter in this light, I have very much satis&c- 
tion in being able to brin^ before the Sodetj 
a process of extreme mterest and great 
promise, and I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that on the whole we ought to 
feel ourselves greatly indebted to M. Chas- 
sagne for letting us, even as far as he has, 
into his secrets. Few inventors are so lib- 
eral as he has been, and I hope it may not 
be long before he may be in a position to 
disclose the whole of his process, and give 
photographers the opportunity of working 
It out thoroughly for themselves. The pro- 
cess, so far as we know it, is as follows y 
A negative is taken on an ordinary gelatine 
plate which has been prepared by treatment 
with a solution, the ingredients of which are 
unknown. The negative thus obtained 
shows no trace of color, and appears in all 
respects like any other photographic nega- 
tive. From it a print is taken on ordinary 
albumenized silver paper, which has been 
treated with the before- mentioned solution ; 
or, if a transparency is desired, on a gelatine 
plate prepared in the same manner as that 
which was used for the negative. This print 
shows no trace of color, either by reflected 
or transmitted light. The print, when dry, 
is washed over with the solution, and is 
afterwards treated successfully with three 
colored solutions — blue, green, and red— 
the operation being conducted in a bright 
light. As the solutions are applied, the print 
gradually takes up its appropriate colors, 
the intermediate tints being, it is supposed, 
produced by a mixture or combination of 
the three primaries. That a yellow color 
should be produced by a combination of 
what are presumably green and red pig- 
ments is not in accordance with expectation, 
fer though red light and green light when 
superimposed produce yellow, we do not 
get yellow by mixing red and green color- 
ing matters. Probably the yellow is pro- 
duced by the application of a yellow dye 
mixed in the green solution. 



Isaac Pitman's Complete PhMiographic Instructor, 350 pp., Ix.50; a Phonographic Dictionarr, witk tte 

shorthand forms for 60,000 words, I1.50 ; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and 3, each, 30 cents. For sale or 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, 33 union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

Brief Reporting Notes.— A Scientific Paper. 
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«%MeMn. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square. 
New York, will always be willing to recommend 
competent shorthand teachers ana schools to those 
wishing^ to know of same. Correapooi^eouc solicive''' , 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortl^and. 

By Cha8. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford BusineM College, Hartford, Conn. 



How Pins are Made. 

(CONCLUDED.) 

In passing through the pin-making ma- 
chine, the pins become covered with oil and 
dirt, and this is removed by putting them 
into a revolving iron barrel with sawdust, 
where they are tumbled about for ten min- 
utes and thoroughly scoured. They are 
then ready to be tinned. For four hours 
they are boiled in a preparation of pure tin, 
and are then washed with strong soap-suds, 
to give them a smooth surface. After an- 
other tumbling in the sawdust, they are 
ready to be stuck into the papers. 

The sticking machine is another ingenious 
piece of mechanism, for it crimps the paper 
and sticks in the pins at the same time. The 
pins are put in a hopper which feeds the 
sticking machine. An inclined steel plate, 
furrowed with little '*runs,'* or channels, 
leads from the hopper to the machine. The 
pins are caught by revolving steel fingers 
and pushed forward upon the inclined plate 
into the *'runs." The runs converge to a 
plate which moves slightly back and forth 
across the rows of slots. This "cutting- 
off" plate catches the pins, and when the 
holes are full, a number of little rams, or 
hammers, shove the pins into the crimps of 
the paper, which are formed a second before 
the pins are stuck in. 

The more expensive pins are stuck in 
thirty to the row, and twelve rows to the 
paper; but the cheaper pins are stuck in 
twenty to the row and fourteen rows to the 
paper. The sticking machine for the cheap 
pins sticks one hundred rows a minute. 
The paper is fed in from a roll and is cut up 
to the proper length for a paper of pins, after 
the pins have been stuck in. These pins 
were formerly stuck in papers by hand. 
The paper was first creased between rolls, 
and then the people of the town or the 
farmer girls would take home a number of 
papers with the pins and pass the evening 
sticking in the pins, getting six cents for a 
dozen papers. 

Safety-pins are made by machinery which 
cuts the spring-steel wire to the proper 



length, twists the pins and spiral spring, 
bends the guard and completes the pin 
before it drops from the machine. — From 
Chicago Record's "Shop Talks." 

• 
• « 

" Look not mournfully into the past ; 
It cometh not back again. 
Wisely inform the present— it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, 
and with a manly hcenV^Long/etlaw. 

« 
« « 

Method of Attacking Doubtful Out- 
lines in Reading Notes. 

If an outline is not read at a glance, do 
not pause helplessly before it, as if coo- 
fronted by a stone-wall. First determine 
the consonants represented and then pass 
on to the end of a clause or sentence, in 
order to secure the assistance of the coo- 
text. This failing, associate a vowel sound 
with the consonants— reading it alternately 
before and after. The vowel sound of * 'ebb" 
serves well in such emergencies. As a last 
resort, treat the outline as a phrase or (what 
is essentially the same thing) a compound 
word— reading the first stroke as a word- 
sign or phraseogram in position. In all 
such cases, recognizing human fallibility, 
experimentally read light lines for heavy, 
and vice versa, and straight lines for curved, 
and vice versa. This method soon becomes 
a habit, and while it takes long in the telling, 
the mental processes are lightning-like. Bat 
remember that a method in reading pre- 
suppose^ method in writing. Have a reason 
for everything you do ; work as far as possi- 
ble by rule. A thread is thus woven whidi 
serves as a guide in retracing your steps (in 
reading). This idea will be amplified in 
subsequent chapters. 



*** 



Correction.— In the July Stenogha- 
PHER, in my note on the phrase '* which is 
hung,'' I was made to say that the drde 
between Hay and Ray is turned on the out- 
side of the angle. It should read " between 
Chay and Ray." 

Notes numbered i to 7 illustrate the 
sentences published last month. 
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Gabelsberger-t^ichter DcpartiiQent 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Toicbo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President Gabeltberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Buffalo, August 26, 1892. 

Messrs. Armand, Shaw & Co., 

New York. 

Gentlemen : 

I am in receipt of yours of the 24th inst., 
returning my list with your prices attached, 
and communicating your customary terms 
of business. I have selected such articles as 
fall within my limits, and now beg to inclose 
a detailed specification of those to be for- 
warded to me at once, and another for the 
goods which I wish you to procure condi- 
tionally upon their delivery here within two 
weeks. For some of the latter I am much 
pressed, and shall therefore be glad if you 
will forward them to me as they come in, 
instead of waiting for the completion of the 
entire order. If there have been any recent 
improvements upon my specifications, I 
shall be glad if you will communicate with 
me on the subject, and suspend the issue of 
the order pending my reply. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Francis T. Martin. 

Reporting Style. 

Extract front the Report of John Sher- 
matty Secretary of State^ regarding the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Istands : 

'* To the President :— The undersigned, 
Secretary of State, has the honor to lay be- 
fore the President for submission to the 
Senate, should it be deemed for the public 
interest to do so, a treaty signed in the city 
of Washington, on the i6th inst., by the un- 
dersigned and by the duly empowered rep- 
resentatives of the republic of Hawaii, where- 
by the islands constituting the said republic 
and all their dependencies are fully and ab- 
solutely ceded to the United States of Amer- 
ica forever. It does not seem necessary to 
the present purpose of the undersigned to 
review the incident of 1893, when a similar 
treaty of cession was signed on February 14, 
and submitted to the Senate, being subse- 
quently withdrawn by the President on the 
9th of March following. 



'* The negotiation which has culminated in 
the treaty now submitted has not been a 
mere resumption of the negotiation of 1S93, 
but was initiated and has been conducted 
upon independent lines. Then an abrnpt 
revolutionary movement had brought about 
the dethronement of the late Queen, and set 
up instead of the theretofore titular mon- 
archy, a provisional government for the 
control and management of public afiairs 
and the protection of the public peace, such 
government to exist only until terms of 
union with the United States should have 
been negotiated and agreed upon. Thus, 
self- constituted, its promoters claimed for it 
only de facto existence until the purpose of 
annexation in which it took rise should be 
accomplished. 

*' As time passed and the plan of union 
with the United States became an uncertain 
contingency, the organization of the Hawai- 
ian commonwealth underwent necessary 
changes ; the temporary character of its first 
government gave place to a permanent 
scheme, under a constitution framed by the 
representatives of the electors of the islands ; 
administration by an executive council not 
chosen by suffrage, but self-appointed, was 
succeeded by an elective and parliamentiaij 
regime, and the ability of the new goveni- 
ment to hold, as the republic of Hawaii, an 
independent place in the family of sovereign 
States, preserving order at home and fulfill- 
ing international obligations abroad, has 
been put to the proof. Recognized by the 

powers of the earth, sending and receiving 
envoys, enforcing respect for the law, and 
maintaining peace within its island borders, 
Hawaii sends to the United States^nota 
commission representing a successful revo- 
lution, but the accredited plenipotentiary of 
a constituted and firmly established sove- 
reign State." 

* 

Note.— The pamphlet, ''The New Era of 
Phonography,*' as well as the circular, "A 
Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonography," 
explain the general principles of the Gabejs- 
berger system. I shall be pleased to furnish 
these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer who wishes 
to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Grahan^ Department. 

Conducted by H. L. AitDRBWS, Pittsburgh, Penaa. 

PvblUher of " Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." OfScial Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



It is with great regret that I am compelled 
to deny myself the pleasure of being in Nash- 
ville on "Stenographers* Day.** I have 
looked forward with much pleasure to the 
meeting of many of my confr^r^s with whom 
I have become so well acquainted through 
the medium of the shorthand magazine, but 
whom I have never met personally. I will 
have the pleasure, however, of meeting Mr. 
Buford Duke, a little later in the season, as 
I am going to Nashville on the i8th, to re- 
port the National Conference of the State 
Boards of Health. 

I sincerely hope that some plan of organ- 
ization will be perfected at this meeting 
which will result in the formation of local, 
State, and National shorthand associations, 
modeled, perhaps, on the plan of the Medi- 
cal Societies. In that profession the nucleus 
consists of the County Society. The County 
Society, as a rule, meets once a month. 
The union of all the County Societies forms 
the State Medical Society to which the van- 
ous County Societies elect delegates. The 
State Society meets annually. The Amen- 
can Medical Association might be termed a 
federation of all the State and County So- 
cieties. This is not a very complicated plan 
of organization, nor is it an expensive one, 
and I respectfully submit it to the August 
meeting of the stenographers at Nashville. 
But whether or not this plan meets with the 
approval of my brother and sister stenogra- 
phers, I hope either this or some other plan 
of organization will be adopted, and I hold 
myself in readiness to co-operate with any 
plan decided upon. 






Key to Shorthand Notes. 

The Future is a great land — how the lights 
and the shadows throng over it — bright and 
dark, slow and swift ! Pride and Ambition 
build up great castles on its plains — ^great 
monuments on the mountains, that reach 
heavenward, and dip their tops in the blue 



of Eternity ! Then comes an eartfaqnake— 
the earthquake of disap[>ointment, of dis- 
trust, or of inaction, and lays them low. 
Gaping desolation widens its breadies every- 
where ; the eye is full of them, and can see 
nothing beside. By and by, the sun peeps 
forth — ^as now from behind yonder clouds— 
and reanimates the soul. 

Fame beckons, sitting high in the heavens ; 
and joy lends a halo to the vision. A thous- 
and resolves stir your heart ; your hand is 
hot, and feverish for action ; your brain 
works madly, and you snatch here, and yoa 
snatch there, in the convulsive throes of 
your delirium. Perhaps you see some earn- 
est, careful plodder, once far behind you, 
now toiling slowly but surely, over the plain 
of life, until he seems near to grasping those 
brilliant phantoms which dance along the 
horizon of the future ; and the sight stirs your 
soul to frenzy, and you bound on after him 
with the madness of a fever in your veins. 
But it was by no such action, that the fortu- 
nate toiler has won his progress. His hand 
is steady, his brain is cool ; his eye is fixed» 
and sure. 

The Future is a great land ; a man cannot 
go around it in a day ; he cannot measure 
it with a bound ; he cannot bind its harvests 
into a single sheaf. It is wider than the 
vision, and has no end. 

Yet always, day by day, hour by bour^ 
second by second, the hard Present is elbow- 
ing us off into that great land of the Future. 
Our souls indeed, wander to it, as to a 
home-land ; they run beyond time and 
space, beyond planets and suns, beyond far- 
off suns and comets, until like blind flies, 
they are lost in the blaze of immensity, and 
can only g^ope their way back to our earth, 
and our time, by the cunning of instinct 

Cut out the Future— even that little Future, 
which is the Evening of our life, and what a 
fall into vacuity ! Forbid those earnest 
forays over the borders of Now, and on 
what spoils would the soul live ?^** J^eW' 
ries of a Bachelor,** 
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Graham Shorthand- 
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Shorthand at Home. 

By Francis H. Hemperley, Editor of *' The Stenographer'' 

Lesson No. 7. — Lengthening. 



While shortening certain stems may represent the addition of / or ^ and some- 
times M, lengthening certain stems may represent the addition of the same, plus r, that is, 
/r, dr^ thVy and dhr. The sounds added by shortening take eflfect after any final hook, 
and it would be only in accordance with the law of analogy to have the sounds indicated 
by lengthening also take effect after any final hook. This principle is now adopted by 
Isaac ritman, Munson and others, but the Benn Pitmanites and the followers of Graham 
keep to the older custom of having the sounds indicated by lengthening take effect before 
any final hook. Thus, lengthened F^ with a final n hook, would represent fender oTjedem, 
according to the rule adopted ; lengthened Af, with a final n hook, would represent m^n^/r 
or modem, etc. We prefer to follow the rule giving the final hook its place before either 
shortening or lengthening, although we confess that, occasionally, we practice the old 
rule, where the final hook represents an added word in phrasing, which will be explained 
later. There is a serious question whether it is desirable to lengthen a straight stem to 
add tr, dr or thr, on account of the danger of such forms conflicting with the same straight 
stems, repeated. Thus, it would be manifestly improper to lengthen Pto represent Peter, 
and also to lengthen it to represent the Pope. Some authors lengthen straight stems, to 
represent the addition of tr, dry etc., only when they have a final hook, or when they are 
preceded by another stem. Thus final ^, in director^ conductor, contractor, etc. ; or /*, in 
painter; B,\n binder, etc. This last use, however, is dangerous, as it may conflict with 
such words ^s pippin, bobbin, etc. Of course, in the case of curved stems, there is not the 
slightest danger of mistaking a lengthened stem for a repeated stem. 

It has been thought possible to distinguish, in the case of a straight stem, by making 
a lengthened stem once andahatfthe standard length, and a repeated stem twice the 
standard length. That is, if the standard length of a stem was one-quarter of an inch, the 
lengthened stem would be three-eighths of an inch, and the repeated stem would be one 
half an inch. It is also possible to distinguish between a repeated stem and the same 
lengthened, by striking a tick through the middle of the former. These methods will be 
shown below. Mp, when lengthened, becomes Mpr or Mbr, and Ng^ lengthened, be- 
comes Nggr or Ngkr, A small final, slanting tick, may represent ed. 



Plunder 



Blunder 



Tender 



% 



^ 



)i 



Done- there- 



I 



Chanter 



Gender 



Can-there 






Fonder 



Vender 



Thunder 



Then-their 



Asunder 



IVas-lhere 



>^ 



Slender 



Order 



Mother 



Neither 



r 



- Ponder-ed 



:^ 



^ 



Tender-ed 



Engende 



Stumper- 



Somber 



Slander-ed 



Thunder-ed 



Render-ed 



J- 

4- 



- Shall-i\iere 



Gone-there -±_ Usually-Xhere- 



Younger. 



Thinker. 





Yonder 



Render 



Wonder 



Hither 



Murder 



Whether. 




. Launder-ed 



Order-ed 



Letter-ed 



Hinder-ed 






IN THINGS ESSENTIAL. UNITY; IN THINGS DOUBTFDL. LIBERTY; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY." 
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Stenographers' Day at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial. 

ELL, the deed is done. The 
enthusiasm was at fever heat 
and the foundation for a 
National Association of Ste- 
nographers has been laid. 
This is the principal result of the convention 
held at Nashville. Can words be found to 
describe the good time we had in that busy 
city? Surely we should be considered ex- 
travagant were we to give full vent to our 
feelings with regard to the occasion. 

Two whole afternoons were spent in list- 
ening to papers and discussions on the same. 
After the reading of Dr. Tombo's paper, it 
was the unanimous, opinion of the meeting 
that a committee should be appointed to 
draft a plan for the formation of a National 
Association. At the head of this committee 
was placed Mr. Kendrick C. Hill, and asso- 
ciated with him, Dr. Tombo. These gentle- 
men are authorized by the resolution to se- 
lect representative stenographers from each 
state and the body so choosen is to call a 
National Convention, at a time and place to 
be hereafter determined. There, full oppor- 
tunity will be given for the formation of a 
truly representative Association, the benefits 
of which will be felt by the humblest short- 
hand writer in the land. 

Our welcome at Nashville was truly ideal. 
It would be impossible to say too much in 
praise of Mr. Buford Duke, our host, and his 
excellent and well-trained corps of assist- 
ants. Visiting delegates were met at every 
train and escorted to headquarters. Hand- 
some badges were provided for the easy 
identification of the members of the frater- 
nity. The plans for the convention were 
well laid and successfully carried out. Var- 
ous forms of entertainment were provided 



and nothing was omitted which could con- 
tribute in the slightest degree to the comfort 
or enjoyment of the guests. The proverbial 
hospitality of our Southern Brethren was 
tested to the uttermost and was found to far 
exceed all anticipations. 

Tuesday, August 5th, was devoted to 
welcoming the visitors and becoming ac- 
quainted. This was effected with character- 
istic warmth which put all in excellent 
spirits for the business of the succeeding 
days. Wednesday morning the stenogra- 
phers met in convention in the Auditorium 
on the Exposition Grounds. Here papers 
were read according to the programme 
which is given herewith. The reading of 
the papers and the discussion thereon was 
interspersed with music from a local or- 
chestra. At one o'clock lunch was served 
on the grounds, and the afternoon was spent 
in visiting the famous Stock Farm of Gen. 
Jackson, at Belle Mead. Here all the blood- 
ed stock was put on exhibition, a pony race 
was provided for our benefit, and everything 
was done to make the trip a thoroughly en- 
joyable one. 

In the evening a reception was given at 
the Woman's Building on the Exposition 
Grounds. This was considered an especial 
compliment, because it was the first time 
that building had been opened in the even- 
ing for anything of the kind. While the 
Exposition Grounds and the Parthenon are 
open after seven o'clock every evening, all 
the other buildings are closed. The open- 
ing of the Woman's Building, therefore, was 
quite out of the ordinary and was appre- 
ciated accordingly. The guests were most 
gracefully received by Misses Mollie Lynam, 
Mary Bruce, Alice Breen, Annie D. Comp- 
ton, Lizzie Cussick, Marguerite Frazier, 
Bertha Norton, Jennie Tuley, Nettie Whit- 
sitt, Kate Matthews Gentry, Fannie Cooper 
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Maggie Downs, Addie Vester, Lillian Owen- 
by, Lula Spurrier, Mrs. Alexander Fall, 
Mrs. Laura Cowdrey, Mrs. Otho Beall, Mrs. 
Mary E. King, Mrs. Annie F. Hickman and 
Mrs. Daisy Watson. 

The daily papers of Nashville gave a great 
deal of space to the Convention. The Nash- 
vUle American said of this reception : 

*' The stenographers are the jolliest people 
that have visited the Centennial in quite a 
while. They came to Nashville to have a 
eood time and they succeeded admirably. 
In the gay throng that gathered at the 
Woman's building the association was well 
represented, and some of the fairest stenog- 
raphers in the land were present. The build- 
ing was brilliantly lighted for the occasion 
and potted plants and rare flowers here and 
there made the scene one of entrancing 
beauty. 

FisherV Centennial Orchestra was station- 
ed in the gallery, and furnished delightful 
music. In the course of the evening refresh- 
ments, light and dainty, were served at the 
Roof Garden. 

The stenographers were unanimous in 
their praise of the building and voted it the 
handsomest structure on the grounds. In 
fact, they were so highly pleased with the 
beauty of the building and the hospitable 
greeting they received that they decided to 
hold the business meeting of the association 
there this morning, instead of at the Audi- 
torium, as was first intended. The change 
from the Auditonum to the Woman's build- 
ing was made after the reception last night." 

One delightful feature of all the entertain- 
ment provided by our hosts was the inform- 
ality and good fellowship prevailing. It was 
Mr. Duke's idea that no one should be in any 
way hampered or constrained by a feeling of 
stiffness or conventionality. The idea was a 
bright one and it was carried out to perfec- 
tion. Those of us who were permitted to 
enjoy the hospitality of the Hermitage Club 
and to partake of its delicious *^ice waier*' 
which was dispensed ** under the fan," real- 
ized in a peculiar degree the spirit of good 
comradeship which it was the desire of our 
entertainers to foster. 

The Convention continued its sessions in 
the Woman's Building on Thursday morn- 
ing, and it was at that meeting that the Reso- 
lution with regard to the organization of a 
National Society was offered and unani- 
mously carried. In the afternoon the visit- 
ors were shown the sights of the Exposition, 
which would require a separate article to 
describe, and in the evening another most 
enjoyable affair in the shape of a dance at 



the New York Building was arranged. Here 
the social side of the convention was seen at 
its best, and the number of fair ladies who 
made the hours pass rapidly could not have 
been exceeded by any gathering in the 
North. Nashville certainly possesses some 
lovely girls, and these were seen at their 
best during that eventful week. 

The next day a trip was taken to Mam- 
moth Cave, and this ended one of the most 
enjoyable meetings in which it has ever been 
our good fortune to participate. The ab- 
sence of Mr. Kendrick C. Hill of New York, 
and of one or two others who were expected 
to be present, was regretted, but we cannot 
but feel that their loss was equal to ours. 

The following is a list of some of those 
who were present : 

A C. Welch, of Washington, Congression- 
al Corps ; G. E. Lindsley, Houston, Texas; 

C. N. Rush and wife, National Stenographer, 
Chicago; Dr. Rudolph Tombo, New York; 
J. D. Strachan, Brazil, Ind. ; Miss Beeks, 
Chicago; Miss Virginia Hugo, Chicago; 
Miss Nellie Bennett, Chattanooga ; J. D. 
Corbett and W. L. Vesey, Memphis ; Miss 
Hart, Roanoke, Va. ; W. L. James, Chicago; 
W. L. Mason. New York ; Mr. and Mrs. J. j. 
Murphy and Misses E. S. Standish and Lou 
Green, Memphis; J E. Nuner, Jackson; 
J. Nelson Polemus, New Orleans Picayune; 
Ben B. Clayton, Jackson ; John F. Eding- 
ton, L. B. Smith, W. K. Anderson and W. 
L. Edington, Knoxville ; Seah Smith, Ma- 
con, Ga. ; W. R. Shaw, Cadiz, Ky ; Roy 
W. McKinney, Paducah, Ky : J. B. McNolly 
and Miss McNulty, Memphis ; C. L. Morri- 
son and wife, Chattanooga; I. E. Loof^, 
Montpelier, O. ; K. L. Neihall, London, 
England; W. H. Kreep, Bluffton, Ind.; J. 

D. Campbell, Columbia, S. C. ; Otto M. 
Logan, Wabash, Ind ; D. A. Heffncr. Col- 
umbus, O. ; H. L. Massey, Miss Mattie 
Massey, Miss Nettie S. Merritt, Miss B. 
Sheats and Mrs. Ed Sheats, Memphis ; J. C 
Adams and wife, Mrs. McKinney, Miss Sad- 
ler, Mrs. Keith, Memphis; Mrs. Rosalie B. 
Gauldrig, Washington, D. C. ; Miss Rosa 
Wells and Miss Lane, Memphis ; C. H. Rush 
and wife, Chicago. 

PROGRAMME. 

Prayer, . . . Rev. J. C Mortis^ Nashville, 
Address of Welcome, Maj.JohnJ. McCdnn, 
Reply to Welcome, . . . . J, D. Strachan, 
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Organization. 
The Elevation of the Profession/' . . 

Miss Gertrude Beeks, 
*' Reporting in Congress," . , A. C. Welch, 
** Advantages of National Meetings/' . 

Dr. Rudolph Tombo, 
Phonographic Journals," . . C, N. Rush, 

Our Profession," 

Miss M. Jeannette Ballanfyne. 

* * Pioneer Court Reporting in the South, * ' 

/. D, Campbell, 
«• Daily Trials," . Miss Neita McLaughlin, 
** Psychology and Phonography," . . . 

Wm. L, Mason, 
"The Possibilities of Shorthand,". . . 

Isaac S, Dement, 

• * The Stenographic Liar," . C, L, Morrison. 

The other subjects for discussion are : 
••The School Question," *'The Anaanuen- 
»is," ** Shorthand as a Profession," ** Li- 
censing of Law Reporters," " The Ethics of 
Our Profession." 

This article would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the very excellent paper 
read by Miss Gertrude Beeks, President of 
the National Association of Women Steno- 
graphers, Chicago. The paper was heartily 
applauded and cordially discussed at its 
close. The welcome given by Major John 
J. McCann, was one of the features of the 
convention. It is the earnest wish of every 
one present that a reunion of those who took 
part in the meetings at Nashville might be 
held at no distant day. 

W. L. Mason. 




Stenographers' Day Impressions. 

'OU HAVE asked for a few notes 
regarding my impression of 
"Nashville's Stenographers' 
Day." First I must speak of the 
cordial reception and unbounded 
hospitality extended to visiting stenograph- 
ers. Members of the Reception Committee 
were in constant attendance to see that all 
virere provided with every comfort and 
means of enjoying the many pleasures ar- 
ranged, Mr. Buford Duke, President of the 
Centennial Association, and his able corps 
of assistants, insisting in true Southern fash- 
ion, that the honor and pleasure were all 
theirs. In this connection I must mention 
the delightful luncheon given the honored 
f^uests on the Exposition Grounds after the 



official exercises, August 4th, by Mr. J. H- 
Ambrose, Treasurer of the Louisville, Chat* 
tanooga & St Louis Railway, formerly an 
active stenographer, and the courtesy of the 
railroad which he represents in providing a 
special train to convey all visiting steno- 
graphers to the world renowned stock farm 
at Belle Meade ; also the reception given 
that evening by the Woman's Board in their 
beautiful building, a courtesy which has been 
extended to no others visiting the Exposi- 
tion. 

The benefit derived from this convention, 
in many ways, was certainly incalculable, 
and it served to demonstrate fully that the 
value of these national conferences cannot 
be overestimated. The papers read were 
instructive and entertaining, and led to dis- 
cussions which were very beneficial. 

It was very encouraging to meet so many 
bright men and women in the profession and 
have the opportunity of exchanging ideas 
with them. It was also pleasant to note the 
unanimity of thought in regard to the neces- 
sity of a good education for a successful 
stenographic career and the hope expressed 
by many that the shorthand schools might 
be induced to require an examination of ap- 
plicants, grading them according to the per- 
centage and insisting on an education before 
recommending them for positions, it being 
felt that our profession should be recognized 
as being on an equality with any other, and 
that an effort should be made not only to 
educate the public to an appreciation of our 
value but to discourage uneducated incom- 
petents from entering the field. 

Gertrude Bbeks, President, 

National Association of Women 
Stenographers. 

The above article is from one of the fore- 
most workers for the good of the women 
stenographers. We welcome her to the 
pages of our magazine and trust that she 
may feel like coming again. The article was 
sent to Miss Turner, editor of the ** Women's 
iDepartment," and we take pleasure in plac- 
ng it before our readers. — Editor. 



Mr. Archie Rawson Greeley, stenographer 
in the employ of Norcross Brothers, Wor- 
cester, Mass., was recently married to Miss 
Bessie Adelia Waters, daughter of Lyman 
S. Waters, of Millbury, Mass. 



(hauld be kddreued to 



il-L*w >Bd Official Coon Stnucniite. 
I inlcnded for this d 



1 editor. 
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Stenographers' Bills. 

THE BOSTON newspapers are criti- 
cising what they allege to be tlie ex- 
orbitant bills of stenograpliers. Tlie 
text for their critical remarks grew out 
of the refusal of an attorney to pay the bill 
of stenographer W. B. Wright, of Boston, 
amounting lo (67500 for services upon an 
investigation before the governor. As the 
story goes, the attorney arbitrarily cut the 
bill in two. Mr. Wright, speaking in refer- 
ence to the matter, said; "I could not 
afford to wait for my pay as I should have 
to do if suit was brought. The parlies I 
employed on the work were anxious for 
tbeir pay." 

The Bos/on Advertiser says : " It seems 
that while almost every other bill for labor has 
gone down, that for stenographic worli has 
kept up. The rate of years gone by and the 
rate now is 35 cents a folio of 100 words." 
The very fact of (he continuance of these 
rates, thus emphasized by the Adveriiser 
writer, should have led him to thecondusion 
that the rate stated by him is not more than 
the work has been and is worth. Had it been 
otherwise, competition must have surely 
brought the fees down. The same writer, 
then, refers to other bills for stenographic 
services, insinuating that the same were ex- 
orbitant. 

He says : " The biggest bills for typewrit- 
ing ever submitted to the city 0/ Boston was 
for the reporting of the famous investigation 
of the public institutions. The bill for this, it 
is said, was near Jio.ooo. Three volumes of 
almost 3000 pages were the result of this 
work." He then refers to the recent com- 
mittee investigation of the public printing 
plant, whi-h lasted ten days, produced loco 
pages of testimony and cost (1,04075. Of 



stenographers' bills forservices to Massacfan- 
setta Legislative Committees, be asserts: 
"The committee on banks and banking bad 
a bill for {304.40 ; harbors and public laoili 
(150.75; on manufactures (1,506.50." Com- 
menting on these bills for legislative c<mii- 
mittee work the Advertiser man has thisto 
say : " It is at the state house that the ste- 
nographers really revel during the session of 
the legislature. Their bills fairly rain in 
upon the slate auditor, and the clerks there 
have grown so used to seeing the 35 ceais 
a folio set up as the perpetual standard 
that they never think of disputing it. Asbr 
as can be learned this profession is the onl; 
one which does not recognize quantity. No 
matter how small or how large the taskbt, 
the rate is always the same." 

It is such twaddle as this, if unchallenged, 
that gives the public an erroneous Imprts- 
sion of stenographers and their bills. 

The same writer, quoting from the State 
(Mass.) Auditor's report, continues ; " Quite 
the biggest bill of the session was for die 
investigation of the Norfolk county commii- 
sioners. This was a particularly long bear- 
ing, it must be admitted, and the bilUorit 
was (3,799.50." He then unfavorably com- 
pares this with the amount paid to Moorfeld 
Storey and Paul Blackmar (presumably la*' 
yers) for services in the last mentioned io- 
vesllgation, viz : (4,500. The stenographer^ 
probably, wotked twice as many hoursaslbe 
attorneys and, no doubt, paid out a gooil 
part of the (3,799.50 for the services of 



As showing how unreliable the aver^ 
newspaper assertions arc, I offer in evidence 
the following ridiculous statement from tbe 
same journal : " As to the amount whicbi 
stenographer, according to the present ra'e 
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can make, opinions vary. There are those 

who say that $50.00 a day can easily be 

made." 
If that is true of Boston, I shall have no 

hesitation hereafter in recommending young 

stenographers to select the **Hub*' d^sihe 

place to locate. 

A prominent Boston stenographer, talking 
in defence of the rates which are charged, 
said that none others would give a man a 
living. 

" The most a man could possibly make,'' 
he said, "provided he had the work and 
everything else, would be {20 a day. An 
expert stenographer is a good deal like a 
lawyer. He has the long summer session 
when little or nothing is doing and all the 
time he has his rent and other office ex- 
penses going on. 

"Even during the busy season he does 
not have steady work. If he has engage- 
ments four days a week he considers himself 
very fortunate. I doubt," this man con- 
tinued, "if there are five stenographers in 
the city who are making i 5000 a year. It is 
pretty safe to say that $3000 is the highest 
average that most of them reach. Further, 
you would be surprised to know the number 
who travel along on only $1500 or $2000 a 
year." 



* 
» * 



Importance of Vocalizing. 

1 am indebted to Mr. W. W. Osgoodby, 
the well-known supreme court official ste- 
nographer of Rochester, N. Y., for the fol- 
lowing newspaper clipping respecting an 
incident in the second trial of the celebrated 
Benham murder case recently concluded at 
Batavia, N. Y. , and which was reported by 
Mr. Osgoodby, as I understand : 

** Charles F. Bailey, the court stenogra- 
pher, said that he had been an official ste- 
nographer for three years and reporting in 
this and other courts for twelve years. Wit- 
ness took the testimony of Dr. Vandenberg 
in this case. Mr. Bailey was referred to the 
portion of Dr. Vandenberg' s testimony relat- 
ine to the words nitrate and nitrite ; he was 
called upon to write the words nitrate and 
nitrite in shorthand, which were shown to 
the jury and compared with the original 
nutes ; the comparison showed that the 
notes gave the word nitrate. Mr. Bailey in 
explaining them said in ordinary stenogra- 
phic notes he did not always vocalize the 
vowels, but in technical work, such as doc- 
tors* testimony, he vocalized all the words. 



On the cross-examination the witness was 
referred to another part of the evidence 
where the minutes read caustic acid when 
they should have read caustic soda. Mr. 
Bailey said : ' I do not know whether I made 
the mistake in the notes or whether it hap- 
pened when it was being transcribed, as in 
the rush of getting the copies ready for the 
next day's business a careful comparison 
cannot be made ' ; there was also another' 
case where a sulphate and sulphide were 
mixed." 

The stenographer by this episode can 
readily see the necessity for legibility and 
certainty of shorthand notes in law report- 
ing. As farther illustrating the importance 
of correctly distinguishing between words of 
similar outline, but of widely different mean- 
ing, it may be mentioned that (according to 
the newspaper reports) one ground of de- 
fense in this celebrated case (on the second 
trial) was that Dr. Vandenberg in testing for 
the presence of prussic acid in the stomach 
(I believe) of the deceased, had followed 
the instructions laid down in a book written 
by his preceptor. Prof. Witthaus, the noted 
New York chemist, and had used nitrate 
acid for that purpose. The defense put Prof. 
Witthaus on the stand, as a witness, and 
proved by him a misprint in the book ; that 
the word " nitrate " should have read "ni- 
trite " and that the use of these two chemicals 
would give different results. It is possible 
that the manuscript of that book was dictated 
to a stenographer who, in his transcript, fell 
into error which mislead Dr. Vandenberg 
and thereby furnished a powerful weapon of 
defense in a murder case? The defense, 
however, was unavailing, as the defendant 
was convicted of murder in the first degree. 

The stenographer will do right to follow 
the custom of stenographer Bailey and other 
law reporters to vocalize as fully as time will 
permit the technical terms used by expert 
witnesses. It is even better, if the scribe is 
not pressed for time, to write out in the 
notes the longhand equivalents, just above 
or near the shorthand outlines. If this can- 
not be done at the instant, it may be supplied 
as soon as a lull in proceedings occurs. 
Remember that certainty and accuracy are 
of more importance than mere beauty of 
phonographic penmanship. Such longhand 
catch-words occurring in the notes might 
prove of great value in case of transcription 
of the notes of a deceased stenographer. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

A stenographer who does not desire his 
name published asks : 

•* Do you think the reporting field is over- 
crowded in the sense in which we usually 
employ that word ? 

"Do you think the business of shorthand 
reporting is likely, for some years at least, to 
be supplanted by something else — the phono- 
graph, for instance ? 

** Do you think the business of shorthand 
reporting is to be compared with the legal 
profession, so far as incomes are concerned ? 
I think this is a legitimate question, because 
the pecuniary advantages of any employment 
certainly ought to be considered by any one 
entering it. In fact, I believe that ninety- 
nine per cent of the persons entering upon a 
particular business or profession, first con- 
sider the amount of money they are likely 
to realize from it, notwithstanding their claim 
to the contrary. Now, I have both oppor- 
tunities, viz : I may study law or remam a 
writer.** 

Answer. — I do not think that part of the 
reporting field which demands the highest 
and best stenographic reportorial skill is 
overcrowded. Neither do I believe there is 
danger of the practitioners in that field of 
reporting being supplanted by any mechani- 
cal contrivance. The probability of invent- 
ing a substitute for the human intellect is too 
remote. I think the average income in the 
legal profession exceeds that among profes- 
sional stenographers. The performance of 
legal services necessary to earn — say a hun- 
dred dollars — is far easier than to earn a cor- 
responding sum by stenographic reporting. 
And yet in most towns and cities may be 
found lawyers whose incomes scarcely equal 
expenses. I should advise my correspon- 
dent to study law and become a lawyer 
(assuming him to be fitted naturally and by 
preliminary education) and, in the meantime, 
continue his shorthand work until his law 
practice shall be sufficient to discard report- 
ing ; or, if he prefer, run a law business and 
accept a little of the easiest kind of law 

reporting. 

» 
* ft 

A YOUNG lady, whose name and residence 
it is unnecessary to disclose, sends me the 
following inquiry : 

" I am a reader of The Stenographer, 
so take the liberty of addressing you at this 
time. Can you direct me to a shorthand 
school especially adapted to instruct ad- 
vanced students or young teachers? I have 



been in an ofiice one year, and have taught 
one year, now I desire to go to school uid 
work for speed and general information is 
the art. Would prefer some place near 
home, rather than in the East. Of course I 
know of schools by the hundred, but I have 
no means of knowing the ability of the in- 
structors. Will be greatly obliged for any 
information which you can ofier. 
Enclosed find stamp for reply. 

Very truly, 

(Miss) " 

Answer — Inasmuch as my correspondent 
failed to enclose return postage, I reply 
through this column. I cannot, as the ed- 
itor of this department, depart from what 
I understand to be the settled policy of this 
magazine, viz : — to be absolutely impartial as 
between schools, systems, appliances, etc, 
etc. I should, therefore, be doing someone 
injustice to comply with the request of my 
fair correspondent by here printing the 
name of the institution or person which or 
whom I might recommend. I sympathize 
with this young person. She is passing 
through that anxious state which was a part 
of my experience. The result in my case 
was to throw the teacher and school idea 
to the winds and work out my shorthand 
salvation by my own unaided efforts. It 
should be remembered, however, that in 
my case, in the long-ago, there were few 
shorthand teachers and fewer schools oi 
stenography. In determining the institu- 
tion she should attend, the system now writ- 
ten, or that which she desires to lean, 
should be known, as should also be known 
the particular field in which she intends, or 
desires, to exercise her talent as a steno- 
grapher. 

ft 
« ft 

Correspondents desiring personal re- 
plies should enclose return postage. The 
best way is to enclose a post-paid self-ad- 
dressed envelope. My refusal to make 
such replies without receipt of postage is 
because one ought not to be asked to give 
gratuitous information to hundreds of cor- 
respondents and pay for the privilege of 
doing so. I do not grumble to contribute 
the time — which in the course of a year 
aggregates days — to answer inquiries. In 
fact, I derive a great deal of pleasure from 
doing it, and have, since my connection 
with The Stenographer, made pleasant 
acquaintances by its means. 
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Use the typewriter for letters or commun- 
ications intended for publication in this de- 
partment, and write upon one side of the 
paper only. 



* 



I HOPE that my friends and correspon- 
dents have each had a vacation and an en- 
joyable outing. 



« 
« * 



Notes. 



Mr. C. C. Pilgrim, of Newark, N. J., oc- 
cupies a responsible position in the law 
office of Coult & Howell, of that city. Mr. 
Pilgrim, who has had several years* practical 
experience as a stenographic amanuensis, 
sends me a specimen of his notes, which 
show him to be a writer of legible notes. It 
is interesting to know that he is a nephew of 
Mr. Maurice F. Pilgrim, formerly a congres- 
sional reporter under the late Dennis Mur- 
phy, and also under David Wolfe Brown, 
but now a medical practitioner. I under- 
stand that Mr. Maurice F. Pilgrim was at- 
tracted to the practice of medicine partially 
through the study of its technical terms to 
assist him as a stenographer. In a recent 
letter Mr. C. C. Pilgrim says : ''Thk Stk- 
NOGRAPHRR is Certainly a splendid maga- 
zine, and one which should be in the hands 
of every member of our worthy calling." 

Miss Minnie C. Pratt, of Champaign, 
111., is a reader and admirer of The Stbno- 
<;rapher, and has had considerable exper- 
ience as a shorthand writer. 

Mr. W. p. Steinhaeuser is still doing 
general stenographic work at 514 Hamilton 
Street, Allen town, Pa. He has recently put 
out a new business circular and rates for 
stenographic and typewriting work, a por- 
tion of which is herewith presented for the 
benefit of the many who find trouble in reg- 
ulating charges for their work : 

Typewriter Work. 

X Folio (too words), - - - 3 cents. 
I Page (Letter size, 8 x loj^), - 5 cents. 
I Page (Legal size, 8 x 13), - 8 cents. 

Broken pages charged at full rate. 
Carbon copies (per folio), 2 cts. for original, 
I cent for each Carbon. 
Envelopes, Postal Cards and filling in names. 
Typewritten or with Pen (per M), $1.50. 
Dictation taken direct on Machine (per 

hour), $1,00 

Tabulating work (per page), 10 cents. 

Each additional page, extra, - 5 cents. 



Stenographic Work. 

Business correspondence. 
Letters not exceeding one page, 15 cents. 
Each additional page, extra, • 10 cents. 

Legal work : 
One page, . - . . 10 cents. 

Each additional page, - - 6 cents. 

Speeches, etc., etc. 
Extracts of speeches, lectures, sermons, 
and special functionary talks, 75 cents per 
hour, and 10 cents per folio for transcrip- 
tions. 

Paper furnished in all cases. 

Night work commands higher rates which 
will be given upon application. 

A correspondent writes as follows : 
"Here in New Jersey all references are 
taken by officers of the Court, namely — 
Masters in Chancery or Supreme Court 
Commissioners. This takes all of that work 
from the mere shorthand writer.**. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court for the 
eastern district recently made an order in 
the Kaiser murder case granting the prayer 
of the defendant's petition to be "allowed 
the privilege of having the testimony taken 
down in typewriting instead of in book 
form ** ; the object being to lessen the cost 
of the trial. 

If the foregoing paragraph should happen 
to meet the eye of the court stenographer 
in that case, the readers of The Steno- 
grapher wo«ld be pleased to hear from 
him or her, explaining more definitely the 
modus operandi of taking the testimony, 
furnishing daily transcript, etc. 

H. W. Thorne. 



"The influence of women surpasses all 
others in its effects upon the ruder and 
stronger natures of men. Whether for good 
or for evil the wife, the daughter, the sister 
exert the mightiest of all influences. As the 
polished keys of the organ yield to the deft 
fingers of the skilled performer in producing 
the divinest harmony, so does the grosser 
natures of man respond to the influence of 
his womanly surroundings. Woman has 
always been and always will be the source of 
man*s keenest joys and of his bitterest woes. 
In both art and poetry, the higher and purer 
virtues are always personified oy woman. // 
is woman who decides our destinies ; man 
cannot be a devil when his home is brightened 
by an angel^ nor can he be a saint when a 
fury rules at his fireside. Her influence 
being so great her responsibilities are cor- 
respondingly grave, because of the immense 
delegated power which she wields through 
her very weakness ; for it is woman who 
must determine the future destiny of the 
city.*' 



The Natural versus the Mechan- 
ical Method of Reading and 
Speeding. 

MR. COUSINS, in his vehement cham- 
pionship of repetifion as the best 
method of acquiring speed, re- 
gards these points as conclusive, namely: 
The fact that the most rapid writers got up 
their speed in that way, and that the best 
teachers are in favor of it. 

There arc, in my view, just two cases in 
which repetition may be excused and even 
recommended ; the first is that of a very 
backward pupil, and the second is that ol a 
badly (rained reporter determined to make 
the most of his fingers with the least possible 
exertion of the thinking faculties. 

The thought may be new to many, but it is 
true, that reporting speed is best acquired 
without exceptional efiforL Like the ability 
to readKl should come of itself , keeping pace 
with the growing vocabularly of the ever- 
varied dictation, the whole developing as 
naturally and harmoniously as the growing 
—"first the blade, then the ear and the 



full c 
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Competent reporters have grown up under 
my supervision who never repeated an exer- 
cise in their lives, and who would respond 
with an amused smile if seriously advised to 
do so. From the more rational nature of 
their training it is no more trouble for them 
to gain further speed by practice on varied 
matter than for the repeater to do so by trot- 
ting around his little ring and adding little by 
little to his belated vocabulary. It is sur- 
prising how slow teachers are to wake up to 
this important truth. The only rays of hope 
I have thus far seen are contained In the 
thoughtful article by MissE. E. Thrasher,and 
and the doubts as to the wisdom of repetition 
entertained by Mr. De Bear. With me the 
subject has been a solved problem for many 
years, and the proof is absolutely perfect. 



I never ask a pupil to re-write an exercise 
without a word of explanation, for I know 
that he is apt to suppose that I consider him 
to be a dunce, though such is not always the 
case. 

To learn to read and speed without the 
monotony and drudgery of repetition, and 
to be saved at least one third of the time on 
the whole course, are advantages that have 
no compensating equivalents under the tra- 
ditional mode of teaching. 

Miss Thrasher asks me how speed is best 
got up by the pupil in the few months at 
school. Speed is largely the outcome of 
familiarity with word- outlines, thus prevent- 
ing hesitation. The secret is the daily and 
varied dictation, of which she is in favor, but 
which, I fear cannot be properly carried out 
without the help of some such device as my 
large tracingshorthand keys which ha venov 
become to me absolutely indispensable in 
my work. 

I count on Miss Thrasher, if I should not 
find another, to agree with me that that 
wonderful story by Mr. Fred Irland as to 
what Che late Dennis Murphy could have 
done in the matter of speed is rather hard to 
swallow. Think of a man spurting along, 
half the time at the rate of 350 words a min- 
ute, on "difficult debates" which feat would 
be necessary in order to maintain the aver- 
age speed of "220 or 230 words per minute" 
for an hour at a lime. There are other mat- 
ters besides repetiliott thai need to be settled 
by better argument than oratorical outburst. 
John Watson. 

The "Speed Secret." 
Chas. T. Platt, 
To attain the highest possible speed in 
shorthand writing consistent with legibility 
is a laudable ambition. " How can I acquire 
ilf" is the ever- recurring query. Among 
the many letters on this subject that have 
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reached me is one from a gentleman in Bal- 
timore. This correspondent incloses some 
newspaper references to Mr. Dement*s re 
cent speed trials, and while justly disputing 
the practicality of such exhibitions he yet 
evinces a little discouragement at the glaring 
contrast with his own modest 125-words-a- 
minute ability, which he is finding so difficult 
to increase. No honest seeker after the 
"speed secret " should permit these exhibi- 
tions to paralyze his efforts. Examination of 
the matter shows it to be of the simplest 
kind and full of repetitions, while the notes 
are almost undecipherable, and the test a 
• ' scorcher ** — being merely of a half minute's 
duration. As I stated in a previous article 
on this subject, such tests have mainly inter* 
est from a psychological standpoint. They 
are not considered even by Mr. Dement as 
an index of what can be accomplished under 
ordinary reporting conditions. A more sat- 
isfying indication of the possibilities of actual 
reportmg is found in the testimony of Mr. 
Fred Irland (the accomplished Congres- 
sional reporter) who states that the late 
Dennis Murphy reported difficult debates at 
the rate of 220 to 230 words per minute for 
an hour at a time. And his copyists always 
read his notes. Mr. Irland also claims to 
have reported one of the fastest speakers in 
the House for a half an hour at the rate of 200 
words a minute. The notes were taking 
standing, without the advantage of a table 
rest. These practical examples give a rate 
sufficiently high for the emulation of the or- 
dinary individual. But right here let me 
remark — for the encouragement of the con- 
scientious worker who finds it impossible to 
imitate the pace .set by his more brilliant and 
gifted brother— that the same rate of speed 
is not within the reach of all. In all depart- 
ments of human effort, strive as we may, 
there i:4 bound to be a " procession **-^the 
uneven distribution of nature's gifts handi- 
capping some and favoring others. How- 
ever, if you avail yourself of your oppor- 
tunities and do your level best you will con- 
quer a desirable place, even though it may 
not be at the head of the line ; and you will 
pass a great many more talented ones who 
rely solely upon natural endowments to 
effect what can only be accomplished by 
systematic, persistent effort. 

While, as intimated, many conscientious 
workers fall short of high speed, owing to 



natural handicaps, many others fail to de- 
velop their latent possibilities by reason of 
injudicious effort or unfamiliarity with prin- 
ciples. Some imagine the speed problem is 
solved by learning an immense number of 
unsuggested word signs and contractions for 
words of infrequent occurrence. The result 
is what David Wolfe Brown terms "half 
recollections,'* which cause the mind to halt, 
and serve as impediments rather than aids to 
speed. Others indulge in practicing con- 
stantly at a speed far above their ability to 
make legible notes, and the result is dis- 
couragement and disgust. One method re- 
sults in a mechanical acquisition which im- 
poses a constantly increasing and finally 
overpowering burden upon the mind ; the 
other produces a condition of mental flurry 
inimical to satisfactory progress in the least 
degree. I wish to emphasize that the attain- 
ment of speed is a growth, and the highest 
results can be secured only by the use of 
logical, systematic methods. 

The novice must take two degrees ere he 
is initiated into the *' speed secret'* — the 
Mental and the Manual. They are both im- 
portant and interdependent ; but as thinking 
must anticipate writing, the Mental takes 
precedence. From the beginning of the 
study the mental trammels must be antici- 
pated and guarded against. The elimina- 
tion of the elements of mental hesitation 
smoothes the way to manual training. The 
Mental degree can be gained with the hands 
tied behind the back ! Broaden your knowl- 
edge of subjects and words. If you don't 
know the meaning of a word, how can you 
expect to correctly transcribe its shorthand 
form ? If you have no knowledge of a sub- 
ject, how can you expect to correctly trans- 
scribe an outline whose meaning hinges upon 
the context ? And remember, the "context" 
is chiefly your knowledge of the subject. 
Then as phonography represents spoken 
language, acquire that simple knowledge of 
the phonetic structure of our languge which 
is made the foundation of the phonographic 
edifice which you are about to erect. Do not 
be deterred by the scoofs of those who claim 
to have become expert without it. They 
have acquired it during their pilgrimage, 
and their road would have been smoother 
and the goal more rapidly won had they 
mastered the "philosophy of speech " at 
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the start. Many of the most important short- 
hand distinctions are based upon it. 

Study the structure of words, taking the 
spoken syllable as your pattern. The sylla- 
bles of speech are comparatively few ; the 
multitudes of words are merely kaleidoscopic 
arrangements of these syllables. It is the 
testimony of our best reporters that their 
work is often done almost unconsciously. If 
you would thus become en rapport with the 
speaker, establish in your minti a fixed rela- 
tionship between the spoken syllable and the 
phonographic sign. The suggestiveness is 
thus made reflej^— the spoken syllable in re- 
porting suggesting the sign, and the sign in 
reading as naturally suggesting the spoken 
syllable. This is natural reporting — not the 
poU-parrot word- sign method. (I do not 

condemn the legitimate use of word signs — 
only the misuse of them.) To illustrate this 
thought, lake the words ''paint," " point,*' 
**pani,*' **pint," "punt." The consonants 
of these words are identical ; they occur in 
the same order, and the vowel relation is the 
same in each case. The sole difference is in 
the vowel sounds. The universal phono- 
graphic expression of these words is styled 
by most teachers, * *halved-Pee and N-hook. * ' 
What suggestion does this naming convey of 
words for which the sign is used ? Is it not 
more rational to have a syllable name for a 
syllable sign ? Of course all the vowels that 
occur in these words cannot be used in the 
syllable-name of their sign, but any repre- 
sentative vowel (for instance the vowel of 
" ebb " or " up ' ) will answer very satisfac- 
torily—as Pent or Punt. The Dee-stem with 
final circle would be called Dees or Dus. 
Dus-Punt forms the outline of * * disappoint, ' ' 
and there is a reflex suggestiveness between 
the spoken word and the shorthand nomen- 
clature. The vowel is placed in the name in 
conformity with phonographic principles, as 
indicated by the following ** scale," which 
shows the relative order of reading sounds 
when several consonants are expresse<l by 
modifying a single stem : 

1. Beginning circle or loop. 

2. Small coalescent hook. 

3. Vowel before stem. 

4. Stem consonant. 

5. L or R hook, or large W-hook. 

6. Vowel after stem. 

7. Sounds added by lengthening. 

8. Final hooks. 

9. T or D added by halving. 
10. Final circle or loop. 

Thus 4-6-9 is styled Put ; 2-3-4-9^10, Wults ; 
4-5-6-7-10. Fluttrs, etc., according to the 
stem consonant. 

It is well to become accustomed to sound- 
ing a vowel in both No. 3 and No. 6 order, as 
in Upunt and Punt. This confers a mental 
dexterity which is invaluable in reading un- 
vocalized forms, and makes the transition 



from * * point "to * * appoint ' ' almost mechan- 
ical if the context requires the vowel bcibre 
the consonant instead of after it. 

Juggling of medical consonants should be 
practiced — shifting them from a preceding 10 
a following syllable and vice-versa^ as fadle 
joining requires. The spoken syllable is 
rather elastic, and this treatment does not 
seriously aflfect the syllabic idea. For illus- 
tration: Prev-ent, not Pre-vent; thund-cr; 
not thun-der; splend-or, not splen-dor; 
div-ide, not divide; ten-ant, not te-naot; 
pa- tent, not pat-ent; just-ify, not justify; 
D-enver, not Den ver ; etc. That is, the 
shorthand forms of the above words would 
be indicated by the nomenclature : Prev-Eot, 
Thund-Ar, Splund-Ar, Duv-Ud, Tun-Unt, 
Pu-Tunt, Just-Ufu, Du-Un Vur, etc. This is 
the phonographic nomenclature in a nut- 
shell, and in mastering it the learner is lubri- 
cating the track for the speed effort. Tlie 
nomenclature is the mental link between the 
spoken word and the shorthand equivalent. 

(To be continued.) 

Note. — My Baltimore correspondent writes 
very excellent shorthand, but m the form for 
"gotton" he violates the scale order — writing 
4-6-8-9 (gont) ; should be 4-6-9 and 4 (Gut-Un). 
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From Miss Morrison. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 7, '97. 

Mr. Francis H. Hemperley, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dear Sir : I have intended writing to 
The Stenographer for some time past but 
have not really had time to get my thoughts 
collected for that purpose. 

I suppose you have heard of the strike the 
miners of this district are engaged in. I am 
employed as their stenographer at the head- 
quarters here and am kept very busy. I take 
dictation from many of the most noted men 
in the country, and am sometimes so rushed 
that I hardly know what I am doing. What 
little time I have to spare, I spend in 
preparing for a school which I will con- 
duct at my home in the evenings, during the 
coming fall and winter. Quite a number of 
young people living near my home, intend 
studying with me. I have not yet fully out- 
lined the course, but it will not be very much 
different from that followed last winter. 

I have never been able to give any one a 
full outline of our course, and it will be im- 
possible to do so without they can spend a 
great deal of postage. 

Please oblige me by stating in the next 
issue of The Stenographer that I have 
not answered a great many inquiries as to 
our course of study, for lack of time, and 
also that those wishing information in the 
future, will please send postage. 

I will try to write to The Stknographbr 
often, and give the stenographic news of this 
city. Yours truly. 

Etta Morrison, 
104 Plymouth St., Pittsburg, P?- 
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Ida H. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Tub Stenographer. 



How Can We Avoid Ruts ? 

IF THIS question agitated the minds of 
more stenographers than it apparently 
does, it would be better for our profes- 
sion. The inquirer to whom we referred in 
the August number did not make clear 
whether she meant speed in shorthand or 
general condition; and so, to make sure, 
we shall look at the subject of *' stagna- 
tion" or **ruts" from both points of view. 

Someone has well said that we cannot 
stand still, — that if we do not go forward, we 
must go back ; and thus it doubtless is with 
you, my sister, who admit that you are not 
learning anything,— but are "just jogging 
along ; " *' honest confession is good for the 
soul," and it is surely a hopeful sign ; but 
the situation is a grave one and worth our 
best thought in these times when "pro- 
gress " is the watchword. 

We were once impressed by the advice 
that a great educator gave to a large meet- 
ing of teachers in convention : "Just so 
soon as you cease to be learners or seekers 
after knowledge, you weaken your influenee 
and commence to retrograde ; " and this we 
may apply to our own cases in like measure. 
Individual counsel, with a full knowledge 
of the circumstances, is better in a matter 
like that under consideration than general 
advice; but as the former is impossible, 
each must, perforce, absorb such part of the 
"generalization " as may be germain to her 
particular case. Now, as to the shorthand 
wing of the theme,— it is taken for granted 
that you have made yourself as valuable 
and useful to your employer as you have 
seen opportunity, both strictly on steno- 
graphic lines and beyond them ; that so far 
as effort goes, there are no more. fields to 
conquer, — and you are simply moving in a 
circle or going over the same ground in 
tread-mill fashion,— using about the same vo- 
cabulary and writing mechanically. In the 



first place we advise you to set the highest 
standard of excellence possible, and then 
resolutely bend every nerve in that direc- 
tion ; this you cannot maintain and be me- 
chanical at the same time, — those willing 
servants, the mind and hand, would be 
too much on the alert to permit that ! Then 
we would select the best books which are 
published in your system and read them 
carefully,— engrafting upon your own out- 
lines any improvements ; in other words, 
keep your system "up to date,** and do not 
be above taking hints from the printed matter 
that comes to you through the shorthand 
magazines, — giving your own system the 
preference, and being careful about what you 
adopt outside of it ; all of this being based 
upon the supposition that you have learned 
a first-class system. Further, if you have 
time, extend your horizon in the office by 
jotting down conversations, — the most diffi- 
cult form of writing, some say ; if that is not 
feasible, then select the unusual words you 
hear and imprison them on paper, — make 
their acquaintance, and later on, when you 
meet them suddenly, in dictation, they will 
appear as old friends, and there will be no 
hesitancy in your reception of them. Out- 
side of the office, whenever opportunity 
permits, report lectures, sermons, etc., — all 
of which will bring you into new pastures 
and give you fresh food for thought and 
action. Just here we will insert some good 
suggestions generously offered by Mr. J. 
Tilden Standley, of New Orleans, and for 
which we now publicly tender our thanks : 

"As you so cordially invite hints from 
readers of The Stenographer on the sub- 
ject of stagnation in shorthand or how to 
keep out of a rut, on behalf of MissF. H. B., 
I take this opportunity to offer mine ; I want 
to say here, though, that it is the style of 
shorthand used, in many instances, which 
digs the ruts into which the stenographer 
falls, and who, sometimes, has not the pro- 
gressiveness to extricate herself. I am 
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bound to suppose that Miss F. H. B. uses 
one of those systems of shorthand in which 
there is no limit to the number of word- 
signs ; otherwise, there could be no stagna- 
tion, and, in that case the only preventive is 
continual practice, for it does require inces- 
sant writing, re-writing and reading of word- 
signs, if there are several thousands, — sl 
common thing with one or two systems, — 
in order to be able to use them accurately ; 
and in this vain endeavor to keep track of 
so many word-signs the fascination of the 
art is lost and then stagnation takes place. 
If Miss F. H. B. will devote two or three 
months to the right kind of hard study, I 
venture to say that, after that time has 
elapsed, all traces of stagnation will have 
disappeared and all ruts made level, and she 
will then be acquainted with some of the 
beauties and possibilities of the art, and 
will have no desire to stop ; but, on the 
other hand, use every means to advance her 
shorthand knowledge, and, unlike a few 
persons, will not wonder how it is possible 
that 'several hundred words * can be written 
in sixty seconds ! ** •*> 



^,On the Score of General Equip- 
ment, 
we would say, — make yourself fully con- 
versant with the literature of the business 
with which you are connected, — and in this 
term we include the trade paper, which, in 
its relation to business, is "literature;'' 
learn all about that in which you are en- 
gaged; this, of itself, will take away the 
monotony of the work, and give you a sort 
of ownership (though really a hollow one !) 
and indirect interest in the business. You 
do not want to be a machine and keep at a 
dead level ; it is the man or woman who is 
preparing for opportunities, or "the unex- 
pected which always happens," that com- 
mands success ; it is not the mechanical em- 
ploy^ who usually obtains advancement, but 
that one who has exercised such vigilance 
as an employer recognizes and wishes to 
encourage : — 

" In life's small things be resolute and great, 
To keep thy muscle trained ; 

Know'st thou when fate thy measure takes, 
Or when she'll sav to thee, 

I find thee worthy, — do this now for me? " 

We hope soon to record opinions and 
helpful suggestions from numbers of our 
readers ; the subject is not by any means ex- 
hausted. • 



* 
« « 



Correspondence. 

Miss E. E. C. says : "The brief article on 
* Cheerfulness * in the August number at- 
tracted my attention, as, a few hours before. 



I had heard of a stenographer who was not 
' cheerful ' and thereby incurred the dislike 
of the men who were obliged to give her 
dictation. She is accustomed to take the 
regular morning dictation with a fair degree 
of pleasantness, but if she be called upon 
later to take extra letters, or to make 
changes in those already taken, she usuaDy 
places herself at the dictater's desk with a 
'bang,' slams her book down on the rest, 
jerks her pencil from its place in her hair, 
and, in a decidedly sour and disag^eeaUe 
manner, announces her readiness for dicta- 
tion. I know several business men who 
complain that if they suggest a change or 
correction in letters, or criticize their steno- 
graphers in any way, they ' burst into tears ; ' 
among the requirements of stenographers 
should be * self control ' and * cheerful- 



ness!' 



If 



* 
« « 



Notes from the Field. 



New York City boasts of an all-night 
office for stenography and typewriting, 
which is said to be well patronized. 

The Grace Institute, which is to be opened 
in the above city in a short time, will have 
among its most prominent branches, short* 
hand and typewriting. It is to be a train- 
ing school for poor girls in New York, and 
the aim will be to make the graduates of the 
course thorough home builders or business 
women. 

Miss Augusta Crossen. of Senecaville, 
Ohio, completed the regular course of study 
in the shorthand department of the Sdo 
(Ohio) College in the shortest time that any 
student (man or woman) has ever attained 
the necessary proficiency to receive the 
diploma of the college ; she practiced bat 
little out of the class-room, and finished her 
course in seventeen weeks. 

Miss Hattih A. Ely has been appointed 
stenographer of the city court of New 
Haven, Conn., under the new act authoriz- 
ing the appointment of an official steno- 
grapher. 

Miss Hallie Williams has been ap- 
pointed court reporter for Yolo County, 
Cal., by Judge Caddis. She passed a very 
satisfactory examination, surpassing the re- 
quirements of the law, which provides that 
the reporter must write 150 words a minute 
and read them back ; she succeeded in 
writing 173 words a minute for five consecu- 
tive minutes, and read them without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Isaac Pitnpaip Department 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting, 156 Fifth AT«nac(Ncv{ 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of 3oth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General Sodetr 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. _, ^ ^ 



Writing to The Phonographic Magazine^ 
Mr. Nat Bridewell of Beauregard, Miss., 
says : '* I am glad to note that a movement 
has been made by the stenographers of 
England — and I think the same should be 
taken up with energy by the stenographers 
of the United States — to build a suitable 
monument to the memory of the late Sir 
Isaac Pitman, who was the inventor of and 
did more than all others to advance and im- 
prove one of the greatest educational and 
time-saving arts the world has ever known. 
It is nothing more than justice that a suitable 
and lasting monument be erected to his 
memory. All stenographers should contri- 
bute liberally to this fund regardless of class 
or system. I think the women stenographers 
of the United States should especially take 
this movement in hand and give it a start 
which will never cease until a monument to 
Sir Isaac Pitman has been erected, for it is 
an undisputable fact that to them, more than 
to any other class, has this invention of that 
illustrious Englishman proven a blessing and 
comfort.'* 



« 
» • 



Our readers are already aware that the 
movement has been taken up in this country, 
and a special American Committee of four 
appointed to further the project. Circulars 
with all needed information will be supplied 
by the American Secretary, Mr. Clarence A. 
Pitman, 33 Union Square, New York City. 



* 



Since last reported the certificate of pro- 
ficiency for teachers of the Isaac Pitman 
phonography in the United States and Can- 
ada, has been awarded to the following suc- 
cessful candidate, Miss Mae Mcllroy, Port 
Huron, Mich. 



* 
• » 



Again the Isaac Pitman shorthand comes 
to the front, as is evidenced by the appoint- 
ment of three well-known teachers of that 
system for the three new high schools atiout 
to be established in New York city. The 
salary attached to these positions is |i2oo 
per annum. The subject of typewriting will 
also be taught. 

* 

A Speed Certificate for writing 220 words 
per minute in the Isaac Pitman system was 
recently granted to Mr. H, W. Lockyer-Dig- 
by, Christchurch, New Zealand, that gentle- 
man having previously secured a Speed Cer- 
tificate for 200 words. The examination 
took place on 24th February last, the com- 
mittee consisting of the Right Rev. J, J. 



Grimes, R. C. Bishop of Christcharch ; Mr. 
Justice Denniston, Judge of the Supreme 
Court, New Zealand ; and Mr. Wyim-UTl-| 
liams, barrister-at-law. 



* 
* * 



Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons have a va- 
cancy on their books for a first-class teacher 
of the Isaac Pitman system for an old-estab- 
lished school in St. Louis, Mo. Those inter- 
ested will please correspond with them. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Windward signifies towards the wind, and 
leeward the opposite direction, or a way from 
it. Starboard and port signify right and left, 
and apply when a person stands with the 
back towards the stern of the boat or vessel, 
that to the right being the starboard side, 
and that to the left the port side. The terms 
were originally starboard and larboard, but 
as the ends of these words are the same, 
confusion and accidents were the result, and 
larboard was therefore changed to port On 
the beam, or abeam, signifies abreast the 
middle of the vessel ; thus, in passing a point 
of land we say, such-and-such point is on oor 
weather or lee beam — for instance, tbe 
Volunteer was right on our weather-beam or 
lee-beam at noon, etc., according as the wind 
may have been at that time, when we were 
exactly abreast of this headland. The two 
most important terms used in sailing are 
** luff" and ** keep away." The first signi- 
fies the bringing of the boat's head towards 
the direction from which the wind proceeds; 
the second that of making the boat's head 
fall off from this direction. As the helms- 
man in a boat should always sit to windward, 
or with his back to the wind, he will canse 
the boat to luff by pushing the tiller from 
him, and to keep away by pulling it towards 
him. No beginner in boat-saiUng sbonld 
ever sit to leeward of the helm, for he will 
not be able to command the tiller in such a 

Cosition, and when a flaw of wind strikes tbe 
oat, he is quite as likely to push the tiller 
from him as to pull it towards him. in wbidi 
case the boat, instead of coming up into the 
wind and relieving herself by shaking tbe 
sails, will be kept away and feel the whole 
strength of the flaw. In this manner many 
boats have been upset. When a boat or ves- 
sel has the wind on the right side to a person 
looking forward, she is on the starboard 
tack, as it is called, and has the right of way 
over another vessel or boat which has the 
port tack. 



49" Isaac Pitman's Complete Phooographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50; a Phonographic Dictioaary, with the 
■horthand forms for 6j,ooo words, 51.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. x and 3, each, 30 centa. PubHslied 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Brief Reporting Notes. — Nautical Terms. 
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**« Schools and others, desiring^ the services ot ez- 

?crienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eacbers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman ec Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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. Benn Pitmaip Shortlpand. 

By Chas. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Business College, Hartford, Conn. 



The Cost of Modern Government. 

— Modern Government is 

Expensive. 

In the United States we have four dis- 
tinct public treasuries to supply — that of the 
Nation, the State, the County, and the Town 
or City. The last census figures show that 
the amount which flowed into these treas- 
uries in 1890 was, in round numbers, 
11,040,000,000. Of this amount, about I461,- 
000,000 was collected and spent by the 
national government, and about $579,000,- 
000 by states, counties, town and cities. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, 
the United States received from various 
sources an income of $326,976,200, exclusive 
of postal revenues. How much of this did 
you pay ? You do not know ; you cannot 
know. The most complete set of accounts 
in the country cannot ^ow the amount of 
Federal taxation which rests upon a given 
man or business. Of the total amount of 
$326,976,200 about half— $160,021,752 — was 
received as customs dues from importers ; 
while $146,762,865 came to the treasury as 
internal revenue charges from manufactur- 
ers of and dealers in liquors and tobacco, 
leaving only about $20,000,000 from all other 
sources. The importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers who paid the money to the 
government collectors did not charge the 
amount to Federal taxation. The tax was 
added to the price of their goods and they 
were thus reimbursed by their customers. 
Their contribution to the government was 
really only an advance payment in behalf of 
the real tax-payers — the consumers of the 
taxed goods. Thus we make a contribution 



to the Federal treasury, when we boy 
articles that are taxed in our tariff or in our 
internal revenue schedules. The tax is ao 
indistinguishable part of the price of the 
articles, and few people realize that in buy- 
ing goods they are paying taxes. The pro- 
tective discussion has impressed the tariff 
upon our minds as an instrument for foster- 
ing certain industries and affecting wages, 
and thus we seldom think of it as a form of 
taxation under which each one of us coo- 
tributes to the public treasury. So, al- 
though we frequently hear vague criticism 
of the extravagance of Congress, we rarely 
hear any direct personal complaint that the 
Federal tax is burdensome. Only when a 
new tariff causes a sharp and sudden ad- 
vance in the price of some staple article are 
we impressed with the fact that the tariff is 
a measure of taxation. This method ot 
raising revenue by collecting it from a mann- 
facturer or merchant, who simply shifts the 
burden to his customer by adding the tax to 
* the price of goods, is called indirect taxa- 
tion. It has been the policy of the general 
government, from the outset, to secure its 
revenue by indirect means. 

(To be continued.) 

Note. — Ordinarily, amounts are most 
legibly and expeditiously written asspokeo. 
For example : 326 million 976 thousand two 
hundred : 160 million 21 thousand 752, etc 
The syllable "ty" as heard in **twen-ty," 
** thir-ty,** etc., is rapidl]^ and legibly repre- 
sented by a long stroke in the direction ot 
Ray. See last line on paee of notes for 
illustrations of **twenty," "thirty," "forty," 
*• fifty," "sixty," "seventy," "eighty,*' 
"ninety," "twenty-cents," "thirty names." 



W. B. Parkhurst has been appointed 
court stenographer at Charleston, W. Va. 

Miss Winnifred Beedle has accepted a 
position as stenographer with Lawrence 
Brothers, South Gardner, Mass. 

Miss Susie Whitney, of Amesbury, is fill- 
ing the position of stenographer at the office 
of T. S. Ruddock & Sons, Haverhill, Mass. 



' ' When a man is wrong and won't Admit 
it, he always gets angry." 

"Heaven is above all; yet there sits a 
Judge that no king can corrupt." 

" Cheerfulness and content are great beau- 
tifiers, and are famous preservers of good 
looks." 

'Mt is not enough to remember the poor. 
Give them something to make them remem- 
ber you." 
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Gabelsberger-t^ichter Department. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridge Place, New York. 
President GabeUberger ^orthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

Dear Sir : 

Your esteemed favor of yesterday com- 
plaining of delay in executing youF order of 
the I2th inst. was received by this morning's 
mail. Immediately upon the receipt of your 
order, I directed my corresponding clerk to 
advise you that we would, probably, be un- 
able to fill the same before the 20th inst., but 
it appears that by some unaccountable over- 
sight he omitted to do so. I admit that you 
have great reasoit to complain of my appar- 
ent negligence in the matter and I can only 
offer as an apology for my clerk's careless- 
ness, in the present instance, the undeviating 
zeal with which I have discharged all the 
commissions which you heretofore entrusted 
to me. I am happy to be able to inform you 
that I have just received from the manufac- 
turer the goods you require, and will execute 
your order promptly. To prevent further 
delay I will forward the parcels to-day per 
express and you may charge to my account 
any excess of freight you may have to pay. 

Assuring you that you will have no reason 
to complain of my want of punctuality in the 
future, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 



* 
* « 



Reporting Style. 

Bishop Galleher's tribute to President 
Jefferson Davis, at the funeral of the latter at 
New Orleans, December 11, 1889. 

"When we utter our prayers to-day for 
those who are distressed in mind ; when we 
lift our petition to the most Merciful, and ask 
a benediction on the desolate, we remember 
that one household above others is bitterly 
bereaved, and that hearts closely knitted to 
our own are deeply distressed, 

" For the master of Beauvoir lies dead and 
under the drooping flag of the saddened 
city ; the light of his dwelling has gone out 
and left it lonely for all the days to come. 
Surely, we grieve with those who weep the 
tender tears of homely pain and trouble, and 
there is not a sigh of the gulf breeze that 
sways the swinging mosses in the cypress 



trees, sheltering their home, but finds aa 
answer in our burdened breathing. 

**We recall with sincerest sympathy the 
wifely woe that can be measured only by the 
sacred deeps of wifely devotion, and our 
hearts go traveling across the waving Atlan- 
tic seas to meet and comfort, if we might, 
the child who, coming home, shall for once 
not be able to bring all the sweet splendors 
of the sunshine with her. 

" Let us bend with the stricken household 
and pay the ready tribute of our tears. And 
then, acknowledging the stress and surge of a 
people's sorrow, say that the stately tree of 
our southern wood, planted in power, nour- 
ished by kindly dews, branching in brave 
luxuriance and scarred by many storms^ lies 
uprooted. 

*' The end of a long and lofty life has come, 
and a moving volume of human history has 
been closed and clasped. The strange and 
sudden dignity of death has been added to 
the fine and resolute dignity of living^. A 
man who, in his person and history, sym- 
bolized the solemn convictions and tragic 
fortunes of millions of men, cannot pass into 
the glooms that gather around a grave with- 
out sign or token from the surcharge 
bosoms of those he leaves behind him ; and 
when Jefferson Davis, reaching the very sea- 
mark of his utmost sail, goes to his God, not 
even the most ignoble can chide the majestic 
mourning, the sorrowing honors of a last 
salute. * * » * * Gracious and gentle even 
to the lowest (nay, especially to them), ten- 
der as he was brave, he deserved to win all 
the love that followed him. Fearless and 
unselfish, he could not well escape the life^ 
long conflicts to which he was committed. 
Greatly and strangely misconceived, he bore 
injustice with the calmness befitting his 
place. 



«•*«#* 



« « 



Note.— The pamphlet, "The New Era ot 
Phonography," as well as a circular, "A 
Practical Lesson in G.-R. Phonography," 
explain the general principles of the Gabels- 
berger system. I shall be pleased to furnish 
these publications free of charge to any 
reader of The Stenographer who wishes 
to form an idea of the system. 

Dr. R. Tombo. 
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Conducted by H. L. Andrews, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Publisher of" Andrews Graded Sentence Book of Standard Phonography." Official Stenographer 
Allegheny County Medical Society and Principal of Martin's Shorthand School. 



Typewriters in Telegraphy. 

About fifteen years ago, before most tele- 
graph operators had hardly heard of a type- 
writer, there was, on a southern newspaper 
circuit, a telegrapher who was very slow. 
He was slow, even for those days, when 
operators had not begun to dream of the 
speeds that are common to-day. His handi- 
cap was cramped and laborious penman- 
ship. Then, as now, there was a penalty 
for "breaking" the wire; that is, getting 
behind and having to interrupt the sender to 
have a portion of the message repeated. 
The operator had the worst possible record 
on the wire for breaks, and he was responsi- 
ble for much soreness of spirit and rugged- 
ness of language on the part of the sending 
operators. Suddenly all this stopped. He 
made no more breaks, and from having the 
worst, he soon came to have the best record 
on the circuit. From being perplexed at 
the change the sending operators became 
exasperated when the former '*plug'' would 
sometimes ask them to *'get a gait on," as 
he was tired of waiting on them. One day 
the manager of the circuit, on a tour of in- 
spection, caught sight of the operator seated 
easily at a typewriter, taking his messages 
leisurely, and making much better copy 
than would have been possible with a pen. 
He had run across an old typewriter, one of 
those which writes all capitals, and, seeing 
its possibilities, had learned the keyboard 
and pressed it into service. The manager 
at once saw the value of the discovery and 
soon all the operators on the circuit were 



made to learn and use the typewriter. 
Before, a fast penman could just about keep 
up with a good sending operator ; with the 
typewriter, an operator could easily take 
news much fastef than it could be sent by 
the Morse alphabet. 

Devices were invented for quicker send- 
ing, consisting for the most part of abbrevi- 
ations, such as ** assn," for "association;" 
"CO," for "company ;** "pres," for **presi- 
dent ;" " shd," for "should." The full list 
of abbreviations has been systematized into 
a regular and scientific code, which is now 
used on all newspaper circuits and in many 
commercial telegraph offices, where much 
press business is handled. 

While from 30 to 25 words a minute is a 
good average for a commercial wire, a news- 
paper wire with code and typewriter has 
been known to carry as many as 3,600 words 
an hour, or 60 words a minute. Under favor- 
able circumstances the speed may be even 
greater, as the fastest operators can send 75 
words a minute over a wire, and this can be 
transcribed by a receiving operator on a ty[)e- 
writer. This operation, however, involves 
what is nothing short of a psychological 
marvel. The operator has first to separate 
the unbroken string of dots and dashes into 
letters. These letters must be separated 
into known abbreviations of words, tbe 
proper words to be supplied to these abbre- 
viations, and finally sense must be made ot 
the whole, and the message must be traos- 
cribed on the typewriter at the speed of a 
word a second, many of the words being 
long and puzzling. 



L. W. CoGGKswELL, court stenographer, 
New Haven, Conn., has been admitted to 
practice at the bar. 

Miss Lula Noyes, stenographer in the 
office of Judge Barnard, Franklin, N. H., 
has been visiting relatives at Newfoundland 
Lake. 

Mr. John S. Harrison has been appointed 
court stenographer for the city court, Savan- 
nah, Ga., to succeed the late Mr. Charles 
M. Rushing. 



"A man's best friends are his ten fingers." 
"The sweetest thing in life is the un- 
clouded welcome of a wife." 

"Manilla is the toughest paper known, I 
believe," said Warren, incidentally. 

"Say," queried Mary, " where can I get a 
copy ? " 

A LITTLE ODE. 

Owen Moore has gone away, 
Owin' more than he can pay ; 
But he will return some day, 
Owin' Moore. 
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The Stenographer. 
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The Typewriter's First Day Back. 

I'm back from my vacation, and the time was 

short indeed ; 
I wonder if I've lost my stroke, or got behind 

in speed. 

Don't ask if I enjoyed myself, it makes me 

smile to think; 
I'd rather f>;uess my ribbon needs another 

soak in ink. 
I had the very gayest time of any girl I 

know ; 
And now I wonder what is up, this carriage 

rnoves so slow. 

I got a ring or two of course, although my 

days were brief; 
Oh ! What a rattle-trap this is, and all this 

work — great grief. 

And Will is such a gallant chap, and Claude 

is just a dear ; 
I v^onder if the manager is hanging round me 

here. 

And Alex Vanderbilt they say is coming into 

town ; 
This nickel frame will scarce reflect — my face 

is not so brown. 

And I should have a grenadine ; oh ! yes, I 

really should ; 
The firm must buy a new machine, they say 

that times are good. 

For now I know the latest step, the german 

and quadrille ; 
This type is so much out of line, it really 

makes me ill. 

What ! twelve o'clock ? How time does fly, 

and I am not half through ; 
Oh ! Go to lunch with you? Well, yes; I 

don't care if I do. 

M. S. Tennent. 



New York State Stenographers' 
Association. 

S I sit in my library this after- 
noon and view the natural 
loveliness and peacefulness 
of the day, my vision is afar 
and sweeps the shores of 

Ontario, while nearby, in fancy again, I sit 

at a table in the banquet hall of a hotel. 

Around me is a small host of celebrated and . 

speedy shorthand practitioners whose names 




are household words to a vast multitude of 
writers of the mystic art. The scene is an 
animated one : Brilliant and brainy essays, 
bright and breezy discussions, the spice of 
wit and the sustenance which wisdom con- 
tributes to the mind pervades the place, for 
it is the 22d annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers' Association, 
held at Cottage Hotel, Ontario Beach ("The 
Coney Island of Western New York **), Au- 
gust 26th and 27th, 1897, and its far-famed 
shorthand solons have met again. 

The first session began just twenty-one 
years from the date of the organization 
meeting in Syracuse, and the Association 
celebrated the attainment of its majority 
with an epoch-making convention, for the 
Ontario Beach meeting surpassed even the 
superb re-union of last year at Syracuse — in 
attendance, in papers presented, in its fas- 
cinating and forceful finale. In all there 
were sixty present. At the opening there 
were forty, which increased to fifty at the 
second session. Eleven essays — mostly of 
the highest merit — were read and consid- 
ered. When the third lengthy session was 
over, the Rochester contingent "guested** 
us by electric cars to Manitou Beach and 
" banqueted " us there in a delightful way. 

As last year the "big five** who have been 
president twice each were all on hand, viz : 
Wm. W. Osgoodby, of Rochester ; Spencer 
C. Rodgers, of Albany ; Theodore C. Rose, 
of Elmira ; George R. Bishop, of New 
York ; and George H. Thornton, of Buffalo. 
Ex-presidents in the persons of A. P. Little 
and Thos. R. Griffith, of Rochester ; Henry 
L. Beach, of Binghamton ; and Robert R. 
Law, of Cambridge, also attended. Among 
the ladies present may be mentioned : Miss 
M. Jeanette Ballantyne, Mrs. Clara A. 
White, the Emens sisters. Miss Lillian E- 
Agan, Mrs. N. C. Gulick, Miss Claribel Tel- 
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ler, and others from throughout the State, 
while Mrs. Beach, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Griffith, 
Mrs. McLoughlin and Mrs. Hill accom- 
panied their husbands and seemingly man- 
ifested as much interest in the proceedings 
as the members themselves, while they were 
also afforded the opportunity of visiting the 
G. A. R. encampment at Buffalo and wit- 
nessing the wonders of Niagara Falls. 

At the evening session there were also in 

attendance nearly a score of the graduates 
of Miss Ballantyne's Phonetic Shorthand 
School. 

Nor should we fail to mention the pres- 
ence and participation in the proceedings of 
John P. Martin, P. P. McLoughlin, George 
W. Munson, Col. Henry C. Demming, Ar- 
thur Head, W. R. Lansing, etc., etc. 

Letters from prominent stenographers all 
over the world, in great abundance, were 
read by the Secretary, and their many log- 
ical points appreciated and applauded by 
the convention. 

Seven new members were elected. Total 
active membership is now eighty-three. 
Balance in treasury, f 75.00. 

The following officers were elected : 

President, Peter P. McLoughlin, New 
York ; Vice-president, Irving C. Hutchins, 
Rochester ; Secretary and Treasurer, Ken- 
drick C. Hill, New York ; Librarian, M. 
Jeanette Ballantyne, Rochester ; Executive 
Committee, Edward Shaughnessy, Chair- 
man, Rochester; John E. Kelly, Albany; 
John P. Martin, New York ; A. B. Weaver, 
Buffalo ; Sarah A. Moore, Elmira. 

Papers presented : 

"Enthusiasm in Work,'* by Edwin R. 
Gardiner, Providence ; ** Are Stenograph- 
ers* Fees Excessive? ** by James E. Munson, 
New York; "Facts and Fancies of Short- 
hand," by Arthur Head. Towanda; "The 
Humorous Side of a Court Reporter's Life,*' 
by P. P. McLoughlin, New York ; '* Is 
Shorthand a Progressive Science?*' by A. 
P. Barnett, Kansas City; "The Reporter 
as a Speech Reviser,*' by David Wolfe 
Brown, Washington; "Stenography in 
India," by D. N. Pal, Calcutta ; " Thorough- 
ness of Preparation for Shorthand Work," 
by Arthur B. Cook, New York ; "A Plea for 
the Competent Amanuensis," by Charles H. 
White, Syracuse ; "Stenographic Miseries," 
by Thomas Bengough, Toronto; "Speed 
in Shorthand," by Frank H. Burt, Boston. 



It is doubtful if any body of shorthand 
writers ever read, listened to and discussed 
such a splendid series of papers as was pre- 
sented at the Ontario Beach convention. 

After the banquet, delicious and charming 
at "The Manitou," the fourth and last ses- 
sion was held in the pavilion there. While 
the company sat filled with awe by the en- 
chanting beauty of " The Horicon " spread 
out before them and the sun just sinking 
below the horizon at their backs, the vet- 
eran Demming, of Harrisburg, arose and 
said : 

" Before final adjournment I wish to say 
a few words. I first attended your sessions 
when you met at Rochester a number of 
years ago (1878). The Association was but 
two or three years' old, but I noticed then 
that you were a vigorous sapling in growth. 
You have since become a sturdy oak, and 
I am delighted to know you have grown to 
such proportions that you are now consid- 
ered the leading stenographic organization 
of America. Your influence is far more 
than state- wide. We look upon you in 
Pennsylvania as an authority, and anything 
done by your Association is almost the same 
as law to us. 

" It is a great pleasure to meet with yon 
in convention and to join with you in the 
enjoyment of these meetings. But I miss 
some very familiar faces here ; they have 
passed beyond. But .so we go. When your 
ttTn comes, or mine, just before goings may 
we each be able to say in the beautiful 
words of Tennyson, so vividly called to 
mind by the great waters just before us and 
the setting sun behind us : 

" Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put to sea. 

" But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, [less deep. 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
Turns again home. 

" Twilight and evening bell. 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell. 
When I embark. 

" For though from out our bourne of time and 
The flood may bear me far, [place 

I hope to see my pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar." 

Then we adjourned to meet again at Al- 
bany, August 25th and 26th, 1898, and 
wended our way back to Rochester, where 
we separated. 

Albany, 1898 will cap the climax and the 
name of the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the New York State Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation will be *' Excelsior." 

Kendrick C. Hill, 

Secretorj*. 



Omissions and Errors in Steno- 
graphers' Minutes. 
THE case of Foster vs. The Standard 
National Bank (reported in ii mis- 
cellaneous reports at page 8, etc) 
recently decided in the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court, is of inci- 
dental interest to stenographers. The pro- 
ceedings upon the trial of the case had been 
stenographically reported. The defeated 
party had appealed and had, for that pur- 
pose, made up a "case on appeal" and 
served the same on his opponent, who 
claimed that certain statements of fact ap- 
peared in the printed "case" which was 
not shown by the stenographer's minutes to 
have occurred upon the trial of the case. 
There was no substantial dispute that the 
facts actually occurred upon the trial. The 
question was, therefore, whether the Sleno- 
grapher's minutes are controlling upon the 
court and litigants in settling a controversy, 
arising upon a motion to have statetltents of 
fact or other matters stricken from a case 
because the minutesof the stenographer do 
not show that the same transpired upon the 
trial. Two Courts decided that the steno- 
grapher's minutes controlled, but upon ap- 
peal as above stated to the Appellate Divi- 
sion that Court reversed the others and de- 
cided that the minutes are not absolutely 
binding. In the course of the opinion by 
which the Court reached this decision it re- 
marks : "It will not do for the trial judge to 
decline to resettle merely because the mat- 
ters sworn to have occurred before him do 
not appear In the stenographer's notes; he 
must go further and put his refusal upon the 
ground that they did not occur, in which 
case his certiHcate will be conclusive solar 
as any right to a resettlement is concerned. 
Litigants are not to be prejudiced by errors 



of stenographers whose min- 
utes, although entitled to great weight in 
case of conflict respecting what took place, 
are not conclusive as to what occurred at 
trials. And in this case, where the facts are 
practically undisputed, it will not do to hold 
that certain things did not happen because 
the notes of the stenographer are silent up- 
on the subject. The responsibility of set- 
tling a case and of determining what oc- 
curred at a trial is cast not upon the steno- 
grapher, but on the trial judge, aided, as far 
as possible by the stenographer's minutes, by 
any notes taken by the judge himself at the 
time, or his memory of what occurred, or by 
any other means which may satisfy his con- 
science and enable him to make a truthful 
return to the appellate court." 

"Cold" Stenographic Notes. 

I was recently requested to make and 
have just completed the making of, a tran- 
script of a portion of the stenographic notes' 
ofa trial reported twelve years ago last Feb- 
ruary. I do not refer to the fact because it 
is unique. While it is not of every-day oc- 
currence to transcribe old notes, yet it is un- 
usual. One point to which I desire to call 
attention is the stability of the style of writ- 
ing. In several hundred pages of notes I 
observed only four important departures in 
outline from those now written by me. 
These were changes in the outline for 
"enter," "entrance," " information " and 
•'profitable." In the four changes I find 
but one to a briefer outline, viz : I now use 
the wordsign "enshon" (Graham), while 
twelve years ago I used the full consonant 
outline for the word " information." 

Another point to which attention is di- 
rected is that this transcription, which at 
first I apprehended would be difficult be- 
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cause of the lapse of time, was effected as 
easily as that of my notes of the present. 
I discovered, however, that many proper 
names of persons and places had not been 
written in longhand near the shorthand out- 
line. It is my custom now to invariably 
write out such names when first occurring, 
unless the name be very familiar. And 
even in that case it is better to write it out 
as in case of the death of the stenographer 
who makes the notes a person called upon 
to make transcription would be materially 
aided thereby. In my judgment, based up- 
on experience and not upon any fanciful no- 
tion, it is a wise plan to write the longhand 
equivalent for unusual words. Of course, 
the reader must understand that this is not 
to be attempted at the moment of writing 
the notes, unless the rate at which the pro- 
ceedings are transpiring admit of it. 

It is, indeed, very gratifying to know that 
shorthand is sufficiently exact to enable one 
to make an honest record of proceedings 
occurring a dozen years before. We have 
become so accustomed to reproducing 
human speech that we fail to fully realize 
the marvelous character of the performance. 
It is but a short time ago that stenographer 
Potts, formerly of Pittsburg (I think) was 
called upon to make a transcript of notes 
taken by him over twenty years previously. 



Lingual Curios. 

A lawyer in "summing up," in referring 
to the execution of a criminal intent by the 
accused, said to the jury : ** While he was 
pursuing his felonious intent around — wan- 
dering around," etc., etc. He did not en- 
lighten the jury as to whether the felonious 
intent was on afoot or horseback. Becom- 
ing tragic, the same attorney, in deep, 
sepulchral tones, commented upon the non- 
appearance of a person as a witness, in this 
manner: "Gentlemen, he's as silent as 
yonder graveyard at night, ^^ I am not 
aware of any legal presumption that "yon- 
der graveyard" is not silent at midday. 
Again, in attacking the credibility of a wit- 
ness, the same legal light asserted : " He is 
not corroborated by a single man on earth* ^ 
The jury were thus left unadvised as to 
whether corroboration of the witness had 
been effected by " a man " from the "up- 
per" or 'Mower regions." 



A witness was cross-examined on the sub- 
ject of having been confined in jail as fol- 
lows : 

"Q. You had been to jail before '96? 
You have been there more than once?" 
"A. Well, that's all right; yes sir." "Q. 
I presume it is right, or they would'Dt sent 
you ? " "Q. Well, I presume that's all right, 
too." "Q. You had visited this lockup 
a number of times before?" A. **Na 
sir." "Q. Have you never been confined 
there?" **A. Well, I was locked up there 
once or twice and that's all." "Q- You 
don't call that visiting the lockup?" "A. 
You call it what you mind to. I was locked 
up there for being drunk." 

It is needless to say that court, jury, the 
attorneys and audience were convulsed by 
laughter with this serio-comic exhibition. 

The use of the term " typewriter " to de- 
scribe a typewriting machine and also an 
operator of it was recognized as ambiguous 
by the attorney who propounded the foliov- 
ing questions : 

** Q. Miss Q. acted there in the office as 
an assistant? " "A. Yes." " Q. There was 
a typewriter there?" "A. There was." 
**Q. That is, a machine?" The last ques- 
tion was not answered by the witness, he 
undoubtedly assuming it to be a part of the 
preceeding question and that his answer 
would be made to the two questions as a 
whole. 

A person summoned as a juror, upon being 
examined on his voir dire as a witness in a 
criminal case testified as follows : 

"Q. Assuming there was no testimony 
elicited in this case which would in anywise 
contradict or combat the testimony and the 
statements upon which your opinion is 
already based ; then that opinion would go 
with you throughout the trial, would it not? " 
"A. I don't think it would." "Q. Why do 
you not think it would?" "A. Because I 
should go according to the evidence— that 
would conzncf me.** 

The witness undoubtedly meant that the 
evidence would convince^ not convict him. 



Notes. 
Mr. Geo. E. Boyle, formerly of Allen- 
town, Pa., has recently accepted a position 
as stenographer for Mager & England Elec- 
tric Supply Co., at 10 South Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Law stenographer, Fred G. W. Runk, of 
A] lento WD, Pa., reported the case of the 
Old Colony Trust Co., vs. The London and 
Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co., tried before 
John Rupp, Esq., as referee. Mr. Runk 
recently finished the transcript of the case, 
the testimony and proceedings therein hav- 
ing been printed at an expense of $4,000. 
The suit was begun June 17th, 1895. From 
these facts one may judge of theiimportance 
of Mr. Runk's work. 

Mr. C. Stbrner, of Allentown, Pa., has 
been appointed to the recently created posi- 
tion of stenographer and typewriter to the 
Select and Common Council of that City 
The salary is ^o per month. 

Herbert A. Briggs, a thoroughly qual- 
ified Brooklyn stenographer, has been ap- 
pointed from the civil service eligible list as 
a stenographer in the Supreme Court of 
King's County at a yearly salary of I3000. 

Charles W. Gould, a good stenograph- 
er of Watertown, N. Y., has been appointed 
from the same list to a similar position in 
the New York City Court of Special Ses- 
sions. 

The Stenographer congratulates these 
gentlemen upon their appointment. 

Law Stenographer W. K. Strong, of 
Eureka, Cal., has been a court stenographer 
for about 25 years, having satisfactorily 
filled his present position of official reporter 
for the courts of Humboldt County, Cal., for 
the last 22 years. On the question of speed 
requirements he is heartily in accord with 
such experts as Mr. Fred Irland, whose 
last sentiments in The Stenographer on 
that question meet Brother Strong's em- 
phatic approval. Beside reporting, Mr. 
Strong fills the position of notary public and 
court commissioner for the counties of Su- 
perior and Humboldt. 

I WAS in error in stating that the Benham 
murder trial at Batavia, N. Y. was reported 
by Mr. W. W. Osgoodby, of Rochester, 
N. Y. The credit belongs to Mr. Charles 
F. Bailey, of Buffalo, whose four weeks re- 
portorial work in that now celebrated case 
is highly spoken of. 

Mr. W. R. Smith, of Big Rapids, Mich., 
is a very enthusiastic stenographer. He 
occupies the position of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Educational Associations, the next annual 



meeting of which will be held during the 
coming holiday week at the Chicago Busi- 
ness College, in that city. That stenography 
does not play * ' second fiddle " at the meet- 
ings of this Association is evidenced by the 
fact that Mr. Isaac S. Dement is its pres- 
ident. 

I call the attention of readers who have 
heretofore requested pages of my actual re- 
porting notes to the article ''Cold Steno- 
graphic Notes," which will more fully ex- 
plain to them my uniform refusal to furnish 
such notes. The old notes of law steno- 
graphers are part of their capital and stock 
in trade. 

Stenographer Whirbach, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Sunday, September 5th, re- 
ported Rev. A. R.. Home's sermon, and 
also the hymns sung by the choir. 

The Superior Court at Montreal, Canada, 
was recently forced to adjourn twice in one 
day because of the absence of the French 
official stenographers. The presiding judge 
imposed a fine upon the delinquent officials 
equivalent to the witnesses' fees in the de- 
layed cases, amounting to I37.50. The sal- 
ary of the stenographers is 1 1000 per annum. 

There is a story going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that a Missouri steno- 
grapher connected with one of the State 
departments, having been sent out upon a 
mission of importance, first became so 
"full" of whisky that his notes were inde- 
cipherable by him when sober. The bril- 
liant inspiration came to him to again "fill 
up" with whisky and view his notes from 
that standpoint. He did so, and lo ! the 
result was a perfect transcript. It is said 
upon reliable authority that such exper- 
iments are only successful by the use of 
Missouri whisky upon — or in — Missouri ste- 
nographers. 

The court reporters of Kansas have re- 
cently organized under the name of "The 
Official Reporters," and not long since held 
a meeting at Topeka. Mr. Austin T. Mc- 
Kay, the secretary of the association, of 
Anthony, Kansas, desires to correspond 
with officers of similar associations in other 
states respecting the work of other socie- 
ties. He is particularly anxious to obtain 
such facts "as relate to salary, per diem 
and per folio price of transcript work." 
The Stenographer greets this new or- 
ganization and wishes it long life and pros- 
perity. 

H. W. Thorne. 
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Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of the Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Typewriting:, 156 Fifth Avenoe (Ncv 
Presbyterian Building), N. W. comer of 3oth St., N. V. Instructor in Phonography at the General SocietT 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York City. Also Official Instructor in Phonography 
in the Public Day Schools of New York City, Nos. ao, 25, 44, 75 and 79. 



At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., says •* The 
American Phonographer,** the Eastman 
College, a national institution of practical 
business education, has, for more than a 
quarter of a century, taught a modification 
of Isaac Pitman and, later, a light line sys- 
tem. Both systems now give place to the 
pure Isaac Pitman. 






The importance of careful practice in or- 
der to acquire the ability to read one's notes 
as easily and readily as print, cannot, re- 
marks '' Pitman* s Shorthand Weekly^'' be 
too strongly impressed on the young pho- 
nographer who expects to make use of his 
shorthand ability in after life. The methods 
by which this desirable efficiency may be 
secured, are very simple. When getting up 
speed, the phonographic student should 
read over as lar^e a portion as possible of 
the notes he takes, and if he has written 
from dictation, he should read his notes 
aloud and get someone to check his read- 
ing by looking at the original. If he finds 
himself in the habit of making any serious 
departures from the original test, he should 
take care to break himself of the habit with- 
out delay. All errors in outlines, or in the 
positions of grammalogues, should be mark- 
ed and avoided in future, for strict observ- 
ance of the text-book rules is a great aid to 
accuracy, both in writing and reading. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

These accounts at Five Forks, Will you 
please inform him as to what books and ac- 
counting forms he will need, so that he can 
secure them from the Storekeeper ? 

— Yours I truly. (61.) 

6. 
Mr. L. Dane, 

Athens, Ga. 

Dear Sir : Business is being offered for 
Hull. I wish you to have the siding put in 
at once. You can use the oiaterial that | 
came out of the ** Y *' at Athens. I think 
the Construction Department have switch 
ties at Athens ; if not, you will find them on 
car at Jug Tavern. — Yours truly. (60.) 



Messrs. Harvey, Bond & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : Referring to your favor of 
the 30th inst., relative to your shipment of 
one box meat, consigned to L. A. & | W. E. 



Green, West Bowers ville, Ga., which you 
advised was billed at 750 lbs., when it only 
weighed and should have been billed at 550 
lbs., I beg I to advise that I have issued a 
correction reducing the weight of this box 
of meat to 550 lbs. as per your request, and 
the amount of | overcharge will be refunded 
to consignees by the Agent at West Bowcrs- 
ville, Ga. Concerning your claim for loss 
of one case Coffee consigned to Louis Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga., I | may state that this matter 
is now being investigated by our General 
Claim Agent, who is doing all in his power 
to effect some settlement with our connec- 
tions with whom | the loss occurred. I will, 
however, write to him to-day and request 
him to close the matter up as early as possi- 
ble.— Yours truly. (175-) 

8. 

Messrs. J. D. Howe & Bro., 
Richmond, Va. 
Genti«emen : I notice that most of your 
shipments made via our line destined to 
points South, are being sent to this depot | 
late in the evenings. 1 would be glad if you 
would arrange to have all your shipments 
destined to points South via our line placed 
in this depot before 2 | 30 ^. w. By so do- 
ing, I can then get this freight off on our 
last through train which leaves here the 
same evening, otherwise all such shipments 
are | necessarily delayed 24 hours here in 
Richmond, as they have to be held over 
here until the next day. Hoping you will 
take advantage of this gain of time f by hav- 
ing your shipments here as above requested, 
I remain. Yours truly. (152,) 



Mr. W. H. Mason, 

Claim Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir : On Dec. 13th, 1891, we for- 
warded our trace S-242 (copy attached) to 
agent at | Greenville, S. C, with original 
bill of lading covering four sacks collars 
from I. J. Wright & Stokes of this city, con- 
signed to J. R. Cory, at Greenville, S. C, I 
per way-bill No. 5920, Dec. 23rd, 1891, and 
requested him to forward shipment to same 
consignee at Greenville, N. C, letting all 
charges follow. As we heard nothing from 
this shipment up to March 2nd, we wrote 
agent at Greenville, S. C, enclosing copy 
of trace, and requested him to attach copy 
of his I forwarding to Greenville, N. C, or 
to advise what disposition had been made 
of the goods. We heard nothing from this 
letter, and on March i6th we wrote to | him. 



Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., $1.50; a Phonographic Dictionary, ^*?*^5j 
•shorthand forms for 6j,ooo words. |i. 50 ; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Pabliahed 
hv Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 
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«•« Schools and others, desirin^^ the services ot ex- 
perienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
Teachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 



The " Speed Secret." 
Charlbs T. Platt. 

(CoDtiOUHl.) 

TO summarize the September article : 
The basis of shorthand representa- 
tion is the spoken syllable. The 
connecting link between the spoken syllable 
and the shorthand representative is the no- 
menclature. The elasticity of the spoken 
syllable permits the shilling of a medial 
consonant from a preceding lo a following 
syllable, and vice versa, as required by the 
exigencies ol shorthand combinations. The 
following are additional illustrations, the 
hyphens indicating the syllabic division pro- 
ductive of the best shorthand forms: De- 
fences, defences (not defences); patent, 
pa-tent (not pat-ent) ; cravat, cravat (not 
crav-at); defect, def-ect (not defect); blun- 
der, blunder (not blun-der); joiner, joi-ner 
(notjoin-er), etc. It will be found profitable 
to experiment extensively with this juggling 
of the medial consonant m order to acquire 
facility in the shorthand application. 

Another important idea (almost identical 
with the syllabic) is analogy between primi- 
tives and derivatives. That is, avoid the 
necessity of reconslrucling primitive forms 
when writing the derivatives. For instance, 
do not change the syllabication from 
"plant" to "planter," etc. The deriva- 
tives of "plant" are "plant-er," "plant- 
ed," "plant-s," "im-plant," " re-plant," 
" su-plant," " plant-ation," " plant-ing." 
It will be seen that after acquiring the out- 
line for the primitive "plant," the writer 
has the basis for eight derivatives— the only 
additional mental operation consisting in 
determining the shorthand expression of the 
formatives "er," "ed," "s," "im," "re," 
"su," "ation " and "ing." As a corollary 
to this thought, care must be taken to adopt 
forms for primitives which will serve as 
good foundations for the derivatives. For 
', do not acquire the habit of using 



the N-book in words like "convince." 
whose derivatives require the En-stem. 
Mental facility is catered to by using the 
En-stem in the primitive— the hesitation 
catased by changing from the hook to stem 
being thus avoided. Of course this plan 
compels the anticipation and study of deri- 
vatives ; but results will amply reward sucb 
painstaking. In addition to the benefits 
from a shorthand standpoint, it confers a 
broader knowledge of English-'an inestim- 
able advantage to the ambitious reporter. 

Adhere closely to the rules governing tlie 
expression of R, L and Sh. This is a won- 
derful help to the acquirement of shonband, 
and any resulting loss of cursiveness in form 
is fully compensated for by the extra mental 
facility conferred. Write downward direc- 
tion when immediately following an initial 
vowel, or when last sound in a word. Write 
upward direction when first sound in a 
word, or when immediately preceding a 
final-vowel sound. The reason for Ibe ab- 
solutely necessary exceptions lo these rules 
(as in " room," " allowed," etc.} is so ap- 
parent as to be easily appreciated by learn- 
ers. The questionable exceptions arc the 
bewildering and' discouraging ones ; they 
embarrass both learner and practitiotier. 

Systems and teachers generally agree in 
presenting rules coveting analogic andsyl- 
abic writing and the various expressions of 
R, L and Sh. But by loosely excepting in 
favor of every slight gain in manual execu- 
tion they virtually nullify the rule. The re- 
sulting mental hesitation defeats the object 
of the exceptions. The less facile foim 
would materialize as rapidly as the other, at 
the same time having the advantage of 
superior legibility. I wish to emphasiK 
the point: A check to the mental operation 
is a check lo the manual. 

The ideal shorthand system should pro- 
vide for the representation of speech in its 
naturalness. That is, should provide mater- 
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ial to meet every syllabic and analogic re- 
quirement. But, unhappily, among the le- 
gion of " systems " this ideal is not to be 
found, and, perhaps, is not practicable. But 
a nearer approximation can be attained by 
more rigid adherence to rule, by a more 
systematic use of the material already at 
hand, and by a slight accretion of new ma- 
terial. 

Rather than reconstruct a primitive form, 
disjoin a formative prefix or suffix sign. For 
illustration, in writing **condens-er," 
"dense-ly," "dance-r," '* dispens-ary,** 
disjoin the formative signs for ** or," *My," 
*' ary," causing them to intersect the stroke 
of the primitive if convenient. 

To avoid writing an involute En-stem in 
connection with an evolute circle, the Pit- 
manic systems use an evolute curl at the 
beginning of outlines (as in ''unseemly,*' 
"instruct,'' etc.) Some systems also use 
the curl at the end of outlines for N follow- 
ing evolute circles (as in *' arson," ** ma- 
son," etc.)— all will find it advantageous to 
do so. If the N-curl is used only in con- 
nection with evolute circles (the En-stem 
being always written with the involute cir- 
cle), there will be no conflict with the 
* * eshn' '-curl. The terminal N-curl confers 
a great advantage in writing such words as 
"arson," ••arsenic," "mason," "mason- 
ry," '•masonic," etc. 

The " ed "-tick is another help to ana- 
logic-syllabic writing, if used with judg- 
ment. It should be employed only where 
halving or the Dee-stem is impracticable. 
Its mission is mainly to avoid the disjoining 
of the Dee-stem. For example : Roast-ed, 
treat-sd, graft-ed, etc. This restricted use 
does not seriously interfere with the "the "- 
tick. The ' * ed "-tick may be written at any 
convenient angle. "The" following the 
"ed"-tick is of course represented by its 
dot. 

My "speed secret" is to thoroughly 
familiarize all the shorthand material and 
intelligently adapt and apply it to the needs 
of speech representation. Note that I urge 
something more than mere familiarity with 
the shorthand material. The learner may 
possess this familiarity, and yet be in the 
position of a builder confronted with a mass 
of lumber, laths, lime, bricks, sand, nails, 
etc. What is to be done with the material ? 
Its intelligent use means a solid edifice ; un- 



guided by intelligence, there will be a struc- 
tural failure ! Is this a strained parallel ? I 
claim that the multitudes who are struggling 
to gain speed in shorthand writing by a 
purely mechanical use of the shorthand ma- 
terial presented in the text books, and who 
are incessantly seeking for the " speed se- 
cret," give a negative answer. 

I will close this article by quoting from 
Mr. Dement. Coming from such a speed 
exponent it will have proper weight : 

"The real reason why reporters do not 
reach higher qualifications in the use of the 
art is because of an endeavor to apply a 
host of symbols and endless variety of ex- 
ceptions to rules, and deal in the construc- 
tion of abstract forms, thus compelling the 
mind to work under a heavy and shifting 
burden. Stick to principals. Let exceptions 
be born of necessity. » ♦ ♦ The mind 
must be absolutely unhampered in note- 
taking ; and an adherence to thoroughly 
comprehended rules, with only such de- 
partures as artistic sense demands, gives 
the mind the opportunity and the pleasure 
of devoting itself to the comprehension of 
language, the thoughts of the speaker." 

Moral : The hand may be ever so quick 
— it must wait upon the action of the mind. 

This is the " mental " side of the " speed 
secret." 
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Hartford, Conn., Sept. 7, 1897. 

I was much interested in both articles in 
the September number of The Steno- 
grapher. Naturally Mr. Watson's article 
was of interest, because of his reply to my 
inquiries, but I have never found his articles 
otherwise than helpful. 

In regard to the matter of repetition in 
dictation, I know the common practice is to 
follow that method, and I had seriously 
questioned myself as to the advisability of 
doing what it seemed to me must be right, 
or of following the example of others. I 
thought much on the subject when I first 
began teaching shorthand and decided that, 
after a letter or article had been written once 
or twice, and corrected, further writing was 
largely or wholly mechanical and the pupil 
was not learning, even though he might 
write those particular words with a greater 
degree of speed than at first. My work has 
nearly always been teaching in one line or 
another, and I have never believed in mere 
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repetition as a means of mental growth. 
However, I was not so sure of bemg right 
about it in the matter of shorthand practice, 
and was desirous of knowing what other 
teachers who read your columns are doing. 

At one business college, where I know 
the results are good, all matter for dictation 
is read at least seven times. Of course it is 
impossible to give as great a variety of work 
if each article is repeated so many times, 
and it would seem to be of less value to the 
student than a wider field. Of course the 
alphabet must be learned by repetition, but 
that is a case where forms musi be memor* 
ized, not where words are to be written ac- 
cording to established principles. 

Another matter I would like to know 
about is the one of law forms. Just what 
does Mr. Watson, or other teachers, use for 
dictation? I have used forms of deeds, 
wills, mortgages, assignments, court testi- 
mony to some extent, but do not feel that I 
have given all the pupil needs in this direc- 
tion. I have Mr. Thorne*s capital work on 
"Court Reporting,'* which I put into the 
hands of students and occasionally read to 
them, but that, of course, does not give what 
is really needed for dictation, either in short- 
hand or on the machine. 

E. £. Thrasher. 

Methods of Teaching Shorthand. 

From my present standpoint there seems 
to be but little difference between the meth- 
ods of teachings: shorthand and the methods 
of teaching other things. This carries the 
subject into its broadest field and must be 
dealt with as methods of teaching. I be- 
lieve the highest results in teaching are ob- 
tained through a study of the individual and 
finding the right starting point on which to 
build the structure sought. In other words, 
teachers must ** find " their pupils, by dis- 
covering their natural tendencies, habits of 
thought, likes and dislikes and mental 
atitudes. A foundation thus obtained, it be- 
comes a mere matter of tact and knowledge 
of the subject in hand to arouse the self-ac- 
tivity of the pupil. According to our great- 
est educator, F. Froebel, this self-activity is 
the underlying law of all acquisition. This 
law is related to, if not co-existent with, en- 
thusiasm, which must be fed by the material 
or subject matter of the question under ex- 



amination. Mental growth appears to go 
forward more upon the unfolding plan, than 
the gradual '* filling up** idea of the pres- 
ent century. I have found the highest result 
in shorthand education to accrue by follow- 
ing the lead of the ** father of the kindergar- 
ten** who advocated that coercion dwar^ 
self-activity and that the pupil should be 
recognized as an individual and not as one 
of a class, to be molded after a set pattern 
by an unvar>'ing routine. The recreation of 
the mind needs about the same attention as 
its application, because enthusiasm needs 
to be governed by the introduction of things 

other than of the subject in hand. With 
these general principles constantly in view, 
I find results are many degrees higher than 
when other methods were used in n«y earlier 
experience as a teacher. Alphabets, whether 
shorthand or longhand, seem to be ot no 
practical value as alphabets. Shorthand 
pnnciples as well as other principles, when 
viewed from a theoretical standpoint before 
practice is taken up, cloud the mind and 
hinder the execution of forms, or the execu- 
tive ability of the learner. If the latter is of 
more value than mere knowledge (and it 
certainly appears to be in the shorthand 
field) the practical side should be made ini- 
tial instead of final ; or, to put it in another 
way, if practice procedes theory, no amount 
of subsequent theoretical study will destroy 
or mar the original impression. 

While the individuality of the pupil is 
recognized by the teacher, the latter should 
avoid the tendency of being too self-asser- 
tive. A dictorial manner defeats the pur- 
pose tor which it is assumed. The true 
teacher stands in the light of a companion, 
guide and co-worker. 

The true teacher is resourceful, enter- 
taining and imbued with quiet courage. In- 
struction and knowledge are not imparted 
in the sense of giving and taking ; pupils 
are guided into the charnels where the wa- 
ters of knowledge flow, and if they are 
thirsty (and there is no good reason for the 
absence of such desire) they can be trusted 
to satisfy themselves. Pupils so treated are 
self-dependent and self-conscious of their 
power at every step. They see that their 
progress is the direct result of their own ex- 
ertions, and not an end attained solely 
through the skill of their instructor whose 
chief business is to provide ways, means 
and material. A shorthand education gained 
under these conditions covers more ground 
than the ability to write rapidly and to de- 
cipher that writing. It means courage, self- 
reliance, force. It means progress in the art 
after the school i«? supplemented by the 
wider field of actual experience. 

E. C. Merrill, 
Principal of the Bishop School, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Ida K. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
The Stenographer. 






First Impressions. 

ly I OT long ago we heard of a firm that, 
g \M having advertised for an experi- 
' ^ enced stenographer, received 124 
replies, of which the ** board of examiners " 
considered there were but four that merited 
their notice. Now, granted, for argument's 
sake alone, that one-half of the remaining 120 
applicants were confessedly incompetent, 

from their letters, it is fair to assume that 
the other sixty had some claims to recogni- 
tion ; well then, why were they passed over ? 
Takmg into account the fact that while a 
letter may impress one man unfavorably 
and another the reverse, does it not yet sug- 
gest, and is it not a fact, that a letter of ap- 
plication, in response to an advertisement, 
is ol pre-eminent importance, in that it forms 
the first impression,— which usually makes 
or mars? One would think that when the 
applicant for a position answers an unknown 
advertiser, — who hides his identity in the 
convenient '* letter box,*' thus "avoiding 
the rush " and affording himself the chance 
to pick and choose, — she would, in common 
parlance, "do her prettiest;'* but, from 
specimens we have seen, it does not invari- 
ably follow that she does. The most suc- 
cessful applicants are those who : 

I*'irsi, of all, select good, plain station- 
ery, — the envelope and sheet a match, 
rather than a " misfit,** and not of a lurid or 
sanguinary hue 1 

Second, — their penmanship is characteris- 
tic, vet neat, — anything but labored. 

Third,— the arrangement of their letter is 
above criticism by being in thorough accord 
with the established or accepted rules gov- 
erning such. 

Fourth, — their punctuation, spelling and 
manner of expression or rhetoric are above 
reproach. 

frifih,—\he tenor of their letter is business- 
like and to the point, without being abrupt. 
for a business man's time is valuable, and 
verbosity will not add to a good impression. 
Sixth,— Xhe\x claims are madr modestly, 
rather than boastfully, but yet their capabili- 
ties are put forward, as this is an instance 
where, if they do not speak for themselves, 
no one else will ! 

Seventh,— t\\e\r references are plainly 
stated; the remark that "unexceptional 
ones can be furnished " being a little too 



vague, and not likely to impress. Another 
thing that sometimes scores a good point is 
to name one's last employer as a reference, 
if possible, and cover the reason lor sever- 
ance of connection as well as length of ser- 
vice. 

It will have been seen from the forego- 
ing we consider it a foregone con'^lusion 
that our applicant will write her letter with 
a pen, — and not on the typewriter ; but to 
'' make assurance doubly sure '* and fortify 
herself on all points, we advise her to send 
as well a fac-simile in typewriting ; in other 
words, let the penned letter and the type- 
written one be identical in arrangement and 
construction, — excepting the reference in 
the penned communication that a typewrit- 
ten copy accompanies same to indicate her 
typewriting. 

Special attention to these details will 
afford her a much better opportunity for 
recognition and eventual employment than 
she would at first think ; in competing with 
so many it is certainly prudent to run no 
risks, and to do all she can to make her se- 
lection sure. A careless letter premises or 
suggests that the writer will be equally so in 
her work ; it is the straws which show, and 
if a girl who is endeavoring to secure em- 
ployment and needs it, should fail to obtain 
it by this very indifference to "first impres- 
sions,** regret is wasted, and she has the 
cold comfort of knowing that* she bartered 
away her best chance when she failed to ob- 
serve the precautions which the foregoing 
hints are intended to convey. 

In our next we shall consider personal or 
office applications, having, on this occasion, 
confined ourselves to the written effort. 
Almost everyone has profited by experience 
along the line of individual attempts to come 
in personal contact with would-be-employ- 
ers, and a few words from them covering their 
stored-up wisdom will be helpful to many of 
our readers, and are, therefore, earnestly 
solicited by the editor ; do not delay. 
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The Last Word on •* Supply and 

Demand." 

We have one more opinion to present on 
this long-drawn-out, though important, sub- 
ject, and it is the one referred to some time 
since from a masculine reader ; it is lengthier 
than we usually publish, but to cut it down 
would spoil it. Mr. D. M. says : — 
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" You are entirely correct in the ground 
you take for the condition of the labor 
market, — in re the young woman who prof- 
fers her services for I4.00 per week, — viz.: 
Supply and Demand. Tne ad. also suggests 
the presumption that the young woman is 
not worth more than $4.00 per week, and 
may want employment with some firm that is 
not able to pay more than that sum ; there are 
firms like that. Perhaps, she is like the young 
man about whom Dickens speaks some- 
where, whose thoughts did not fly higher 
than a clerkship to a barber 1 Be that as it 
may, the only conclusion any rational man 
or woman can reach is, that she is either 
otherwise unfit for a stenographic position, 
with commensurate salary, as paid to capa- 
ble parties, or else she needs, poor thing, 
the money so badly she is willing to work 
for a bare subsistence ; in the latter case her 
condition is to be deplored, but this is merely 
a surmise, and is hardly probable, though 
such a state of affairs may be possible. 

*' When you come down to a bare issue 
regarding the subject, you have a young wo- 
man who wants to sell her labor for $4.00 
per week ; she makes a public offer through 
the press ; the conclusion, so far as my ex- 
perience with true business men goes, is 
that a responsible or representative firm or 
business man would not, if such desired a 
female stenographer, pay any attention what- 
ever to the ad., should same notice it. A 
typical business man naturally concludes 
that the girl is illiterate, does not know, 
probably, how to spell or punctuate, or has 
not the common elements of the English 
language, and would likelv remark, ' Well, 
this is no primary school, and we cannot 
afford to lose time on such material.' 

''Then again, stenography has become so 
general (and properly so) that many men of 
small means, in business and professions, 
utilize the services of just such girls, paying 
them, for working from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
the highly remunerative wage of I4.00, $5.00 
or, mayhap, |6.oo per week. Of course, 
there are many exceptions, but the great 
bulk of the feminine stenographic labor of 
the present day is paid for in this way. Were 
it not so, these men would go without such 
help, for the simple reason they cannot 
afford to pay more. There is, of course, for 
all of us, always * room at the top/ but how 
few there are on the eminence. If the girl 
were a bright, all-around, capable steno- 
grapher, she would not work for $4.00, — 
but I14.00 would be nearer the figure. 

"One can hardly separate stenography 
from other clerical work ; so that as it js 
within the reach of all, and as so many at 
present have acquired the art, it is practi- 
cally an adjunct to bookkeeping and simi- 
lar office occupations. It is impossible at the 
present day for any kind of clerical labor to 
take the stand of organized manual labor 
successfully against employers, such as 
bricklayers, engineers, trainmen, etc., for 



the simple reason that the employers of 
clerical help can run their business ixrithoat 
it at all, if necessary, and could adopt a sys- 
tem (primitive, no doubt, in itself) of keep- 
ing no accounts at all, but simply paying off 
from day to day their laborers, as in Scrip- 
tural times. They cannot so control their 
masons, carpenters, etc ; so stenographers, 
like clerks, have to work hard, be good 
tempered and wait for better weather ! 

" What I have said is merely a reiteration, 
in a more detailed form, of your subject. 
' Supply and Demand ; ' there is a large sup- 
ply ; the best places are filled. The numer- 
ous business concerns of a mediocre capacity 
that are starting up all over the land want 
cheap clerical help, and out of the large sup- 
ply they obtain it ; and generally the supply 
is also of a mediocre character. In tbe in- 
stances where a first-class man orv^oman 
accepts a position at a small salary, it is 
merely to ' keep the wolf from the door,' 
and as soon as a better one turns up, it is 
promptly taken. 

*'In everything in this world there is a 
' survival of the fittest ; ' and as ' the meek 
shall inherit the earth,' I do not know^ of a 
class of human beings more worthy to be 
partakers in a larc:e degree of that huge 
piece of real estate than stenographers who 
are dominated by that aristocracy known as 
'the dictator.'" 

Notes from the Field. 

According to Miss Frances £. Willard, 
and she certainly has made a study of it 
enough to know, the only occupations in 
which women are not now engaged are those 
connected with railroads, paving-stones and 
lumbering. — ^^ Far and Near.** 

Now that typewriters are found in homes 
almost as commonly as the writing-desk, it 
is, perhaps, pertinent to remind women that 
the use of the machine is very hurtful to a 
piano player. The sharp staccato move- 
ment of the writing machine stiffens the 
fingers and tends to lessen the suppleness 
necessary for the piano keys. — " PitbHc 
Ledger,** 

The National Cash Rbgistbr Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, employs forty young women 
to do typewriting, — addressing envelopes, 
writing circular letters, etc. The shorthand 
work is done by young men, each depart- 
ment employing one or more stenographers. 
This establishment is an ideal one, every- 
thing possible being done for the comfort 
and health of the employees; the young 
women have special consideration, — fewer 
hours, a separate dining-room, sitting-room, 
calisthenic exercises, etc., etc. Needless to 
say that the waiting list is a large one, and 
that it is considered a privilege to work for 
so broad-minded and humane a concern. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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Tbb Stsnoorapher is published in the interest of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting profession of the 
country ; and all men, all systems and all machines 
will receive equal recognition in its columns. 

The columns of The Stsnoorapher are always 
open to correspondents. We shall be glad to publish 
matters of interest to the profession in all its branches. 
Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
who is not responsible for the opinions of correspon- 
dents. 

Thb Stbkooraphbr is a progressive journal, and 
the publishers will appreciate suggestions of improve- 
ment in any of its departments. 

Issued on the first of each month. 

Subscription : United States, Canada and Mexico, 
^i.oo a year; other places in Postal Union, 11.25 a 
year. 

Advertising Rates furnished on application. 



LAST month we were obliged to yield 
all our space, and this month we shall 
be quite brief. 

The New York State Stenographers* As- 
sociation still stands at the head. 

By a recent improvement in telegraphy, it 
is said that 4,300 words were sent over 1,100- 
mile circuit in one minute. Of course, the 
matter was specially prepared and sent in 
bulk. 

At the Sexagenarian Conference, held at 
Memorial Hall, London, September 10 and 
II, Mr. Alfred Pitman was announced to 
take the chair, Mr. T. A. Reed to lead off 
with a series of papers dealing with the Pro- 
gress of Phonography, his topic being, 
•* Phonography in the Past ; " Mr. Bernard 
de Bear was to follow on ** Phonography in 
the present," and Mr. W. L. Battison, 
•* Phonography in the Future.*' Contribu- 
tions were to be received to the Pitman 
Memorial Fund. 



There seems to be a marked improve- 
ment in business of all kinds, and we trust 
that our shorthand friends will be benefitted 
thereby. 

The National Society of Shorthand Teach- 
ers, of England, was founded in 1894. The 
President is Mr. B. de Bear, of London ; 
Organizing Secretary, Alfred Nixon, 33 Vic- 
toria Buildings, Manchester, England. 

The first number of the Typewriter Worlds 
published at Chicago, by J. Sidney Mc- 
Carthy, announces its dedication to the in- 
terests of the typewriter, operator, manu- 
factors and dealers, as well as to the generaL 
reader. 

Mr. Jones, of Manchester, England, opens- 
a department this month, to be called the 
** British Section.'* The shorthand notes he 
furnishes are such as Sir Isaac Pitman re- 
commended just before his death. Mr. Jones 
is our authorized English agent. 

Mr. Bates Torrey has returned from 
his *' outing** in Maine, and resumed his 
good work with Comer*s College, in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Torrey is full of enthusiasm for 
his specialties — the "All Finger Method,** 
and ** Torrey Touch Keyboard.'* 

MissE. E. Thrasher, of Hartford, Conn., 
teaches the Lindsley system as modified by 
Mrs. Chandler, for which simplicity, con- 
formity to principles and extreme legibility 
are claimed. The impressions made by 
Miss Thrasher are favorable to her integrity^ 
thoroughness and general competency. 

Mr. David Wolfe Brown's reply to Mr. 
Irland's friendly criticism upon Mr. Brown's 
book, **The Factors of Shorthand Speed,'* 
strikes us as being bright, honest, compre- 
hensive and satisfactory. The subject of 
dispute is the old, old question of phrasing. 
Practically, there seems to be but very little 
difference between the two gentlemen, as 
exemplified in their works, but we like the 
way of stating the theory by Mr. Brown, as 
leading to the best results. 
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The Nashville meeting of shorthand wri- 
ters has revived the question of a National 
Association. If anybody can do anything 
wth this subject, it will be Mr. Kendrick C. 
Hill and Dr. Tombo. 

The editor of The New Education ^ pub- 
lished monthly by The Atlanta Business 
College, at 128 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, 
Oa., referring to notices in The Stenographer 
and Phonographic Magazine ^ says : ** We 
appreciate their words of commendation. 
Every wide-awake stenographer should sub- 
scribe for each of these magazines. A ste- 
nographer without a good shorthand publi- 
•cation is like a ship without a compass. 
Send for a sample copy of these papers and 
then subscribe for them. They are worth a 
hundred times their subscription price. 

Mr. Homer B. Spragub, Ph. D., editor 
of the Department of Rhetoric in The StU' 
denV s Journal^ says : *' Many grammarians, 
perhaps hypercritical, would censure the 
insertion of an adverb between the parts of 
an infinitive, but there is a growing tend- 
-cncy to greater freedom in this respect.** 

We agree entirely with Mr. Sprague in his 
views of the matter. There are plenty of 
•errors which can properly be pointed out in 
the every-day work of our young people, but 
It is unnecessary to be hypercritical in regard 
to the insertion of an adverb or adverbial 
phrase between parts of the inhnitive. 

The vacations are over, and everybody 
has, we trust, been benefitted by an outing 
of some kind. 

It is a very poor kind of a business which 
cannot afford to grant its faithful supporters 
a brief breathing spell of rest and recreation 
without charge upon the salary account. 

The tired bodies have, we trust, all been 
braced up ; the minds which have been 
fagged by exhausting cares in the days gone 
by, have all been refreshed. 

For the coming months, then, let the 
watchword be, *' Good work and true ser- 
vice.*' 

The editor of The Stenographer wishes 
you all success. 



Books Received. 

Business Correspondencb in Short- 
hand. No. I. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 53 
Union Square, N. Y. Revised Edition. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The Reporters* Assistant. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 
Fifth Edition. Price, 35 cents. 

City Outlines. Containing shorthand out- 
lines for the names of the principal states 
and towns in the United States. C. H. 
Stille, Cincinnati, O. Price, 25 cents. 

"Our Juvenile Class.'* This is a sou\t- 
nir-booklet, containing half- tone pictures 
of thirty-six little girls living in diflertot 
cities in the United States and England, 
each represented as operating The Smith 
Premier Typewriter ; the written sentences 
in the pictures expressing a sentimeot 
concerning the machine. It will be sent 
to any ot the subscribers of The Ste- 
nographer upon request of The Smith 
Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
We notice that the little girls in spelling 
*' Mamma" have all left out one ''m." 

Modern Book-keeping — A Trial Bal- 
ance in Fifteen Minutes. Wondcrhil 
advancement in the field of accounting 
has been made in the last ten years, bat 
the present may be properly called the 
real era of "Modern Methods '* of book- 
keeping. And, in consequence, we have 
presented to us a number of high-class 
systems, each having some new and valu- 
able feature which warrants their general 
adoption in the counting-room. From 
the very remote date of 1495 when 
Lucas di Borgo, of Venice, wrote and 
published the first treatise upon book- 
keeping up to the present time, business 
men have longed for a plain, safe, practi- 
cal method of book-keeping which would 
enable them to know exactly the state of 
their affairs at any time. 

A system, worthy of particular mention 
because of the new field it occupies in 
book-keeping, is the *• Daily Business 
Record and Trial Balance,** the invention 
of Mr. E. H. Haas, of New York Oty. 
The system has proved its immense value 
to business houses of every kind. Its 
main features are to expedite Trial Bal- 
ancing, and to supply continuously a state- 
ment of the business affairs. By the use 
of this system, a Trial Balance maybe 
prepared in fifteen minutes in any busi- 
ness. The system has been given a tre- 
mendous welcome both in this country 
and abroad by book-keepers and proprie- 
tors, and it has become universally adopt- 
ed by business houses and institutions r^ 
quiring: book-keeping of the highest order. 
The Business Record and Trial Balance 
Go's special announcement of the system 
appears elsewhere in this issue of The 
Stenographer. 
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"Old Hard Times is Dead."-— "No 
Flowers." We are happy to see that the 
above quotation is so universally used. 
We meet it everywhere, and we feel it our- 
selves. Look over the new advertise- 
tisements in this issue of The Stenogra- 
pher, and be convinced. 

You will also see the old familiar adver- 
tisements, as our patrons say it is neces- 
sary to keep before the public. 

Write to our advertisers for information ; 
that is the reason why they advertise, and 
be sure to say you saw the advertisement in 
The Stenographer. 

We reg:ret to learn that our old friends, 
Messrs. Mittag & Volger, have had a set back 
on account of a fire at their large factory, 
Park Ridge, N. J., but they inform us that 
their books are open for orders which they 
will be in a position to fill in a few days in 
the same prompt and reliable shape, See 
their full page advertisement. 

Owing to a rush of other matter, the Pub- 
lishers and Editorial Departments were 
crowded out of the September issue. 

Old reliable firms know just where, when 
and how to advertise, but the young and in- 
experienced man of business has much to 
learn. He has an article that would have a 
ready sale if its merits were placed before 
the people using such a device, but his edu- 
cation in advertising has been neglected, 
and he listens to the sweet voice of some 
agent who tells him of the wonderful circu- 
lation and the great advantages of having 
his advertisement appear in the one, only, 
and great magazine or newspaper, as the 
case may be. Orders do not come in as 
rapidly as he expects they should, and he 
becomes disgusted with advertising, it pays 
to advertise, but you havetoadveftise where 
it pays. 

« ♦ 

**PiTMANic Shorthand Simplified." — A 
complete and systematic exposition of 
phonography, based on the Pitmanic al- 
phabet, by R. Stanton Wright, Official 
Court Stenographer, Montreal, Canada. 
Formerly pnncipal of the Spencerian 
School of Shorthand, Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Wright has prepared a manual of re- 
markable clearness and comprehensiveness 
within a reasonable compass. He has adopt- 
ed the method which we have had in mind 
for some time as likely to give the best re- 
sults, that of presenting the consonant stems 
in pairs, with initial and final hooks and the 
shortening modification in clusters, well 
illustrated, so that the student can grasp the 
principle and put it to use at once. 

We quote a paragraph'to show Mr. Wright's 
style : 



"The learner will soon notice that, gen- 
trally speaking, there is a peculiar and strik- 
ing resemblance between the name of the 
seem and the word or words represented by 
that particular stem. In fact, the stem may 
be designated as the skeleton outline of the 
word, in most cases the stem is immediately 
suggested by substituting the vowel ' e ' as 
heard in the word ' net • for the accented 
vowel in the word; thus, the word 'grain' 
gives the stem Gren; * Kane * or *cane' gives 
Ken ; * crate * gives Kert ; * Kill * gives 
Kel ; * Cleft ' gives Kleft ; • gray * gives 
Greh or Ger ; * cliff' gives Clef, etc., etc." 

Mr. Wright is to be congratulated upon 
having prepared a most useful text-book, 
setting forth the Pitmanic system as modi- 
fied by Graham, which can be sold at a rea- 
sonable price, and which covers everything 
that is necessary for the student to know 

which can be taught by any text-book. 

* 

• * 

As the colleges and schools throughout 
the country are now brushing up for the 
opening season, we are making a point to 
have The Stenographer in the hands of 
every principal in the land, at least. Where 
we *'see a head we hit it,'' and we trust 
that our advertisers will reap a rich harvest. 

It pays to advertise honestly, and the 
readers of The Stenographer can have 
every reason to trust the correctness of what 

they find in our advertising pages. 

« 
« * 

One day last week the same mail brought 
us an inquiry for a teacher of Spanish, and, 
from a teacher of Spanish, asking for adver- 
tising rates. We hope to make both happy. 
It always gives us pleasure to be of service 
to our friends, and if you have any ques- 
tions to ask, let as hear from you. 

« 

• * 

Mr. C. M. Brough is the instructor in 
shorthand at Smith's Grove College, Ken- 
tucky. This is a chartered institution with a 
course which will enable its graduates and 
the holders of its diplomas to enter the uni- 
versities and higher colleges of the country. 
The course of shorthand instruction covers 
a period of twenty weeks, and from the 
thoroughly graded outline sent us by the 
author, we feel satisfied that it will lead to 
good results. With moderate price, in a 
healthful country, and with excellent instruc- 
tion, this college should draw its patrons 
from all quarters of the land. For particu- 
lars, write C. M. Brough, Smith's Grove 
College, Smith's Grove, Kentucky. 

* 

What is*Life ? 

A dainty kiss, a little hug, 
To the parson's then skedaddle ; 

For food and raiment then to tug, 
Then o'er the Styx to paddle. 

The book from which the above is taken 
Will be sent free to teachers. Address The 
Jjs. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
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Benn Pitmap Shortlpand. 

By Chas. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Business College, Hartford, Conn. 



The Cost of Modern Government. 

(continued.) 

The tariff and the internal taxation on the 
manufacture and sale of liquor and tobacco 
have been almost the sole sources'of income 
since the adoption of the Constitution. For 
a few years during the Civil War period the 
Federal Government levied a direct tax on 
income, but it was discontinued as soon as 
the extraordinary need for revenue passed. 
When an attempt was made in 1894 to revive 
the income tax by levying two per cent, on 
the excess of annual incomes above $4,000 ; 
this provision of the Wilson law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

How does our Federal Government ex- 
pend its income ? The largest single item 
of expenditure has been for many years the 
pension payment. From the close of the 
Civil War until 1879 ^^^ annual amount paid 
for pensions never reached 130,000,000, ex- 
cept in 1 87 1, when it was 134,000,000. But, 
in .1879, the pension payment began to in- 
crease rapidly. In 1890 it passed the |ioo,- 
000,000 mark, and, in 1893, attained its high- 
est maximum figure of $i59.357f 558. In 
1896 we paid in pensions $139, 434,001, which 
was more than two-fifths of our total income. 
The next largest single item of expendi- 
ture, during the last fiscal year, was interest 
on the public debt, amounting to 134,000,000. 
Our army of 27,000 men cost us about $27,- 
000,000, and our new navy the same amount. 
The improvement of our rivers and harbors 
absorbed over $23, 500,000. The maintenance 
of our 250,000 Indian wards required an ex- 
penditure of |i 2,000,000. The remaining 
$87,000,000, expended in 1896, was paid out 
for our civil establishment ; that is, for sala- 
ries and general expenses of the various 
executive departments of Congress and of 
our federal courts. Congress cost the nation 
nearly $9,500,000, while the federal courts 
were maintained for a little more than $8,- 
000,000. 

We turn now to consider how our local 
governments — state, county and municipal 
— collect and disburse about $600,000,000 
annually. Upon these local agencies we 
throw the heavy burden of free public edu- 



cation, which demands an expenditure of 
about $170,000,000 annually. We depend 
upon ttiem for our highways and bridges, 
and, in 1890, when the bicycle was some- 
thing of a curiosity in rural districts, and 
before it had inspired a good-roads ajnta- 
tion, local governments spent more tbao 
$70,000,000 on roads and bridges. 

• 
« « 

NoTES.-Manufacture, manufacturer, man- 
ufactory — see line 17, shorthand page. 

Yay is adopted for **year,*' because it 
phrases to better advantage than the coales- 
cent sign : it also avoids conflict with 
"night.*' 

* 'Civil ''—The stem-El is used because the 
resulting outline best suits the derivative 
'* uncivil" : it is at the same time facile and 
suggestive for the primitive. 

*• Government," ** expenditure " —The 
reporter may contract any frequently-occur- 
ring word, so long as no conflict is caused 
thereby. 

** Direct "— Dee-Ray-Ket avoids conflict 
with * 'contractor" and ** intricate" in wri- 
ting the derivatives *' director" and "indi- 
rect." 

•* Before " and ** above " distinguished- 
see line 17. Dedoid-2 is awkward and lia- 
ble to conflict with "but." 

** Interest "—The lengthened En is more 
facile and suggestive than Ent-Stee. Use 
the **ed"-lickin "interested." Seelinei?. 

The subsequent notes will reflect the 
method outlined in articles on "The Speed 
Secret," in this and last month's Stenog- 
rapher. 

Morse's Hartford Business College has, I 
understand, the unique distinction of beings 
the first commercial school to attempt cor- 
respondence and business-practice with stu- 
dents of colleges in Europe. Professor 
Morse's system of^ teaching bookkeeping 
and business-practice by bringing into ose I 
all kinds of business and legal forms in act- 
ual practice has been well known and favor- 
ably commented on by the business-college 
fraternity for a number of years, but not un- 
til this year has anything been attempted in 
the way of communication with collegesout- 
side of the United States. This venmre is, 
however, now past the experimental stage. 
Steamship manifests, bills of lading, sets of 
foreign exchange, and all kinds of foreign 
forms have been printed up, and are act- 
ually written in by the pupils themselves, 
every form representing a oona fide trans- 
action. Professor Morse's school is shif)- 
shape in every way, and he welcomes visi- 
tors from any part of the country or the 
world. 
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Bcnn Pitman Shorthand by Chas. T. Piatt. 
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The STENOGRAPHEtf. 



Gabelsberger-t^ichter DepartnQcnt. 

Conducted by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Rld^re Place, New York. 
President Gabelsberser Shorthand Society. 



Letter from Seth Low in accepting the 
nomination of the Citizens Union for Mayor 
of New York. 

Corresponding Style. 

Gentlemen : I accept with a deep sense 
of responsibility the nominatipn that you 
offer me in your communication of Septem- 
ber I. So far as the expression of popular 
desire which accompanies it implies confi- 
dence in me, it will be a lifelong inspiration, 
and a strong impulse, in the event of my 
election, to fulfill the expectation of those 
for whom you speak. I take it for granted 
that this nomination is offered subject to 
the expressed condition stated in hiy letter 
to a committee of the Citizens' Union, dated 
June 7, which letter was used as the basis 
of your canvass, anH in which I said that I 
could accept no nomination if there were 
attached to it any obligation, expressed or 
implied, in case of election, other than the 
obligation of the official oath as Mayor to 
make the interests of the city the paramount 
concern in the discharge of every duty. 

* 

» « 

Reporting Style. 

I am a Republican, and I expect to remain 
one ; but I am completely in sympathy with 
the purpose of the Citizens* Union to secure 
a Mayor for the great city who shall be 
'' free from all partisan obligations." Such 
a Mayor, if elected, I shall certainly be. In 
making appointments, it shall be my en- 
deavor to fill every place with an eye single 
to the public good. The patronage of the 
city shall not be used, so far as it is in the 



Mayor's power to prevent it, for the pur- 
pose of either strengthening or weakening 
one party or the other, or any faction of any 
party. I shall try to make an admiDistratioD 
that will be honest, broad-minded, efficient 
and business-like, and considerate of the 
interests of every citizen. 

The Civil Service laws of the State shall 
be impartially enforced *' by such methods 
as will insure a practicable and reasonable 
test of fitness and the selection of subordi- 
nate officers upon their merits, Irrespective 
of political influence, so as to afford a fair 
chance to every citizen, without regard to 
race, religious belief, or political affiliation." 
It shall be my endeavor to build up in all 
parts of the public service a spirit of honest 
pride, based upon the well-settled convic- 
tion on the part of every person in the city*s 
employ that, so long as his services are 
needed and he renders them faithfully and 
well, no influence in the city shall be able to 
turn him out ; while the moment he fails in 
his duty, no influence shall be strong enough 
to keep him in. 

Nothing is more vital to the welfare of the 
city, as I conceive, than that it be allowed 
by the Legislature to shape its own destinies 
in all matters that are purely local. I would 
wish the great city to bear its part proudly 
in all the concerns of the Empire State, and 
willingly to bear its share of the burdens of 
the State ; but, as concerns the city's local 
affairs, it is not so much a part of the State 
as it is the home of its inhabitants. If I am 
elected, I shall contend sturdily for the city's 
right, in such matters, to govern itself. 

(To be continued.) 



*' He is the happiest man who can carry 
the golden threads of boyish enjoyment far- 
thest along through the web of life." 

Mrs. I. H. Leopold has been appointed 
a stenographer at {1,200 per annum in the 
office of the first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral. Mrs. Leopold was formerly stenogra- 
pher and typewriter in the office of the public 
printer. — Star^ Washington^ D. C. 



** If you would not be forgotten as soon as 
you are dead, either write things worth read- 
ing or do things worth writing." 

The Advertiser^ Elmira, N. Y., July 2d, 
1897, says: "Mrs. E, A. Packard is now 
county court stenographer, vice Mrs. Clara 
White, who has so capably filled the position 
for a number of years." 
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The SrENOGRAPHE£t. 



British Section. 



Edited by Mr. William H. Jonbs, 41 Aahton New Road, Manchester, Bngland. 



SHORTHAND CONFERENCE IN MANCHES- 
TER, ENGLAND. 

The National Federation of Shorthand 
Writers Associations and National Society 
of Shorthand Teachers held their joint an- 
nual conference in the Athenaeum, Manches- 
ter, on July 31st and August 2nd, at which 
there was a large and representative gather- 
ing of delegates and members from all parts 
of the country. The proceedings, on both 
days, were said to have surpassed the suc- 
cess of any previous meeting of the kind, 
and we feel sure that many of those who 
were present will look forward with pleasure 
for the next conference. 

♦ *♦ 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF SHORTHAND 

TEACHERS. 

During the past few years the above so- 
ciety has been extending its inflMence and 
activities in every direction, not only at 
home, but also in the Colonies. The mem- 
beship has increased to 1 10, which includes 
some of the best shorthand teachers in the 
kingdom. 

The Entrance Examination of the society 
is recognized by many educational authori- 
ties as being the hall-mark of proficiency in 
teaching Pitman's Phonography, and, on 
this account, the examination is gaining in 
popularity. 

* * 

BRITISH EXPERTS ON MR. ISAAC DEMENT'S 

SPEED TEST. 

In the September number the Phonogra- 
pher gives the opinions of a few British ex- 
perts on Mr. Isaac Dement's latest speed 
test of 211 words in half-a-minute. 

The following is a summary : Mr. Thomas 
Allen Reed does not regard the style of wri- 
ting given in the specimens as a practical 
presentation of shorthand, at any rate for 
ordinary writers, and believes that he would 
not be able to read his own notes if he in- 
dulged in such abbreviations, and is more 
certain that no one else could read them. 

Mr, William il/a/r assures his readers that 
he has tried to get a reader at 300 words per 



minute, but failed to obtain one who could 
articulate at that rate, the result only being 
a mere gabble ; he considers that this rec- 
ord'breaking is a pure waste of precious 
time. 

Mr, B. de Bear attaches absolutely no 
importance to these so-called speed tests, 
and refers to what Mr. Irland (who is in the 
know) has to say on the subject ; he further 
considers that these performances are such 
a sham on' the face of them, that no sane 
person could be expected to treat them seri- 
ously. 

Mr, Hayns goes into the matter from a 
mathematical point of view, and shows (after 
comparison with the number of syllables 
contained in 100 words ot matter which 
would be considered an otdtnary speed test) 
that he obtained an average (after examin- 
ing four different kinds of matter) of 154 
syllables to 100 ordinary words, then deduct- 
ing 60 from the 254 syllables calculated by 
Mr. Dement for the words question and an- 
swer^ which were neither written nor indica- 
ted and should not be taken into account, 
finds that the test contained 194 syllables; 
and, if 154 syllables are equal to 100 ordinary 
words, 194 would equal 126 for the half-min- 
ute, making 252 ordinary words per minute, 
and this rate being maintained for half-a- 
minute only ! 

• •» 

The Phantom Stockman. By Guy Booth 
by. This splendid Bush story is now 
issued by the Phono-Publishing Co., of 
Dunfermline, Scotland, and is beautifully 
lithographed in the easy reporting style of 
Isaac Pitman phonography. The trans- 
fers have been written by Mr. Al. Munro- 
Peebles, the prince of geometrical accu- 
racy in phonographic writing. The Book- 
let, besides being interesting as a thrilling 
novel, will be found to be first-class read- 
ing practice for students. 8 cents, post 

paid. 

« 
* « 

Typist: ** I am rapid enough, and under- 
stand business all right, but I must admit, 
that I cannot spell.** 

Business Man : ** You won't do then, at 
the price. I can't spell, either." — TypisVi 
Gazette, 
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Isaac Pitman — ** New Style. 
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By R. STANTON WRIGHT, 

Official Court Stenograph bb, 

Montreal. 

(Formerly Principal of the Sponcerian School of 
Shorthand, Cleveland, Ohio. a\id Joint author of 
" Practical Shorthand " published by the Practical 
Textbook Company of that city.) 



mplified" 

A new and original method of teach'fi^ 

pitman-graham' 

Phonography. 



THIS METHOD COMPLETELY REVOLUTIONIZES SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION. 



IT ECONOMIZES THE LABOR OF THE TEACHER. 



IT PREPARES THE STUDENT FOR MISCELLANEOUS DICTATION IN A FRACTION OF 

THE TIME REQUIRED BY THE USUAL METHOD. 

EVERY PROGRESSIVE SHORTHAND TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE THIS METHOD. 



CHARL£8 F. LAHKIH, Officiai Court Stenographer, Utontreat, 
■apyt: I have examined your book carefully, and irom the 
standpoint of an Isaac Pitman writer of some twelve years' 
experience, I akn free to confess that I see many important 
improvements in your treatment of the subject ; and when I 
recollect the difficulty I experienced in studying from Pit- 
man's pamphlets, I can the more readily appreciate the 
value of your services in the direction uf 8implif3rin8r the 
acquisition of the art. I have no doubt that teachers will 
consider your method in the light of a "discovery," and 
give the book a most cordial reception. " 



PRICE, $1.00 

Testimonials from reporters, teeek- 

erSt and students sent free on 

appilcation. 



^iSni;U«we?'to" R. STANTON WRIGHT, *»^' ^-^ **'""'55r<fi5f,{BAL. 



BISHOP SCHOOL 

Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Shoittiand Taught by 20tl) Century Methods. 

SIXTY days' attendauce at this school 
prepares pupils for stenographic posi- 
tions. Vocabulary of 7000 words, with 
sufficient speed for ordinary dictation, guar- 
anteed. Special training on technical sub- 
ifcts and correctness of transcript. Teach- 
ers prepared for public school positions. By 
this new system of manual training accord- 
ing to Froebel's Educational Laws, pupils 
gain great executive ability, self-confidence 
and nerve force. No study of principles, 
text-books or theoretical knowledge enter 
into the educational methods of the 20th 
Century. Exhibition of graduates daily. 
Endorsed by leading newspapers. 

Apply for terms, circular matter and reg- 
istration at least two weeks before com- 
mencing attendance. 

E. C. MERRILL, Principal. 



BIXLER'S POCKET MANUAL 

jn PRICE, 10 CENTS S^ 

THE STENOGRMPHER Printing A Pubiishing U 
38 South Sixth Street, PMlade/phleu Al 

CITY OUTLINES 

For Students, Amanuenses* 
Teachers and Reporters. . . 

A booklet containing the reporting outlines for 
the namesof 4U0 cf the principal Cities and Towu 
in the United States. 

Also the reporting forms for the names of the 
States and Territories. 

Conveniently arranged in common alj^uxbetiou 
order. 

SPECIMEN OUTLINES. 



Chicago . . 
Philadelphia 

Kansas City 



Milwaukee 
New York 




BVBRY STENOORAPHBR SHOULD POSSESS 
A COPY OF THIS USEFUL LITTLE WORK. 

Bound In pale blue flexible cloth. 

Price, as cent*. 

Edition adapted to Graham's syntem now ready. 

C. H. STILLE, Publisher, 

Rockdale Ave.. - - CINCINNATI. 0. 



In corres|K»nrlinir with advertisers please mention 
THB SlKNOGRAPHEIU 
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National Stenographers' 
Association. 

HE Congress of stenographers 
that met at Nashville last August 
stirred up the problem of the for- 
mation of a National Stenograph- 
ers' Association, and appointed 
e writer chairman of a committe on organ- 
zation, which was to be composed of five 
shorthand writers from each State, of his 
choosing. Many other matters have pre- 
vented my taking hold of the national short- 
hand question until now, although I have 
been studying and surveying the subject and 
endeavoring to evolve some practicable 
dCheme therefor. 

As an excellent beginning I asked Dr. 
Rudolph Tombo, Prof. Wm. L. Mason and 
Prof. Nqrman P. Heffley to meet me in con- 
ference at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on Octo- 
ber i7lh. They all came. These four gen- 
tlemen (for I shall include myself) well re- 
present the rank and file of the phonographic 
profession in America of this present time — 
they have the best interests of stenographers 
at heart — they do not live to themselves 
alone, but 'Mook up, lift up '' is their dear- 
est theme. 

All of us know that a National Stenogra- 
phers' Association could be made a power 
for good — to elevate and ennoble the profes- 
sion — but many are the principles lying use- 
less and unused because the people, profes- 
sion or class of individuals they would serve 
are asleep and not awake, passive and not 
progressive. 

Dr. Tombo and Prof. Mason were at the 
Nashville convention, and brought home 
with them vivid recollections and bright 
hopes of a future full of national steno- 
graphic promise. Prof. Heffley and the 
writer were less sanguine. The conference 
was pointed and prolonged. The problem 



s unsolved and duty dictates the solving of 
it, irrespective of what individual opinions 
of ultimate success may be, and, in accor^ 
dance with the command of the Nashville 
Congress I shall proceed to find out whether 
a National Stenographers' Association is 
wanted at this time. I say at this time, for 
it is only a question of time when such an 
organization will have being and be very 
much alive under proper management. 

The writer's plan for a national steno- 
graphic society has always been through a 
union of State associations, but they are not 
now, as a rule, in flourishing condition — in 
fact, most of them seem likely to die young, 
which I greatly regret. 

Another plan I can conceive is through, 
local societies in large cities, they compris- 
ing State organizations to send delegates 
annually to the national body. 

The place and time of annual meeting, it 
seems to me, should be at the National 
Business Educators' Convention, held in 
July of each year, which would give the ad- 
vantage of half rates of travel, reduced hotel 
expenses, etc. 

But I shall not enter further into the con« 
sideration of these things now— -the Com- 
mittee on organization, no doubt, will act 
wisely in all these matters. 

The conclusion is that I shall name a 
chairman only of each State committee of 
five on organization, he to choose his four 
associates. At this writing I have appointed 
the following, hoping they will be prompt 
in the selection ot four associates and report 
to me : 

Maine, Reuel Small, Portland ; New 
Hampshire, A. J. Smith, Manchester ; Ver- 
mont, Miss Frances Bissell, St. Johnsburg j 
Massachusetts, Frank H. Burt, Boston ; 
Rhode Island, Edwin R. Gardiner, Provi- 
dence ; Connecticut, Chas. H. Meigs, New 
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Haven ; New York, Dr. Rudolph Tombo, 
New York ; New Jersey, Fred. W. Gnichtel, 
Trenton ; Pennsylvania, Francis H. Hemp- 
erley, Philadelphia ; Ohio, Jerome B. How- 
ard, Cincinnati ; Indiana, J. D. Strachan, 
Brazil; Illinois, Charles H. Rush, Chicago; 
Iowa, Miss Carrie A. Clarke, Des Moines ; 
Missouri, Eldon Moran, St. Louis ; Michigan, 
Ceo. C. Higbee, Marquette ; Tennessee, 
Buford Duke, Nashville; Georgia, Julius 
Ensign Rockwell, Atlanta ; Minnesota, Geo. 
F. Hitchcock, Minneapolis ; Colorado, W. 
A. Woodworth, Denver ; Louisiana, Nat. L. 
Marks, New Orleans. 

I shall not name more at this writing, 
wishing to consult with others before doing 
so. It is quite probable that some of those 
named may not have enough interest in the 
matter to serve, but I have endeavored to 
select such as will accept and manifest an 
interest in the furthering of the movement. 

Ere long the advisory committee will hold 
-another meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and will doubtless be prepared to lay before 
the full committee some suggestions of a 
<lefinite plan of action. 

Correspondence upon any phase of the 

movement is solicited by the writer with 

those who are interested therein. 

Kendrick C. Hill, 

Chairman Committee on Organization 
of National Stenographers' Asso. 

€17 Duane Street, New York, 
October 18, 1897. 
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Editorial. — I sincerely trust that Broth- 
er Hill will be able to benefit the entire pro- 
fession in some way, but, candidly, I have 
not very much hope of accomplishing a great 
deal in the way of forming a large organiza- 
tion. Still, if a few of the leading people of 
the profession in each State can be induced 
to take hold and pull together, very valua- 
ble results will follow. 



" Those are the best husbands and fathers 
-who prove their devotion by actions that 
continue to bless even after death.** 

"Some wise man once remarked, that he 
would rather be bom possessed of a cheerful 
and contented disposition than heir to twenty 
thousand a year. He was right in his choice : 
for a cheerful nature, like a Claude Lorraine 
glass, tinges all objects with sunlight ; while 
a discontented disposition makes itself mis- 
erable everywhere.'* 




Shakespeare's Text Shorthand. 

[F^om the London Standard.] 

R. EDWARD ENGEL has writ- 
ten the following letter to one 
of the Berlin newspapers : 

"In a lecture I delivered 
some years ago to the Berlin 
Society of Stenographers, who use Stolze's 
system, I suggested that those accurately 
acquainted with the oldest English short- 
hand systems of the sixteenth century should 
try to ascertain whether many of the defi- 
ciencies of the text of Shakespeare might 
not be explained by stenographic mistakes. 
This idea was suggested to me by the old 
and well founded conjecture of Shakespear- 
ean scholars that the oldest copies of Shake- 
speare's plays — the so-called quartos — were 
printed from stenographic notes, taken in 
the theatre, and that many of the unintelligi- 
bilities of the text are due to this. My sug- 
gestion fell on fruitful soil, and I have now 
the pleasure of making the excellent work 
of a young savant, who has thus sprung^ at 
one leap into the ranks of our best Shake- 
pearean scholars, known to wider circles. 
In a series of articles on Shakespeare and 
the beginnings of English stenography. 
Herr Kurt Dewischeit has proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the quarto edi- 
tions of Shakespeare's plays were piratical 
editions printed from stenographic- notes, 
that the stenographic system used was that 
of Timothy Bright, who was born in 1550, 
and that innumerable mistakes in the quar- 
tos, innumerable contradictions between 
them and the first authorized folio edition, 
can be at once and most simply explained 
by the defects of that stenographic system 
and the indexterity of the stenographers of 
that time. Her Dewischeit has confirmed 
my conjecture almost beyond my own ex- 
pectation. He is at present the only person 
who possesses all the requisite qualifications 
for this quite new kind of text investigation, 
and it is to be wished that he with his accu- 
rate knowledge of the oldest English stenog- 
raphy, combined with solid Shakespearean 
scholarship, would subject the texts of the 
dramas to a thorough reinvestigation. The 
purification of the text of Shakespeare is 
raised by him for the first time from arbi- 
trary fantasticality to the rank of a strict 
science, with which, however, only Shake- 
sperean scholars theoretically and practi- 
cally trained in stenographic questions are 
at liberty to busy themselves. Seldom bas 
a higher, never has a more delightful, task 
fallen to stenography." 



The Stenographer. 



H. A. Qehringer. 

By W. P. Steinhakuser. 

r 1 ?HE subject of this sketch, H. A. 
Sp^ Gehrinser, a man of well-known 
^t^ lepute, and one who, during the 
JL last decade or two, made a bril- 

liant and successful mark in the 
shorthand profeasion, as reporter and teach- 
er ; one who is beloved and esteemed by 
all his fellow men ; one who is always on 
the alert to help his fellow phonographers 
aod raise them above the level of mere 
novices in the profession ; one who has in- 
deed been very successrul during this short 
life which we spend in this world, is the 
one I shall portray as far as my ability and 
acquaintance with the 
man permits and allows. 
H. A. Gehringer was 
bom November 30, 1857, 
in Lehigh Co., Penna. At , 
an early age he attended 
the Allenlown schools, 
and was instructed in the | 
branches which consti- j 
tute such a course. At 
the age of 14, at which 
agehe was yet young and 
unacquainted with the 
world, he was compelled 
to earn his own living, 
and hence entered a print- 
ing office as apprentice, 
at which occupation he 
continued for 17 years. 

In the beginning of the 
eighties he concluded to 
take up the study of short- 
band, having heard many reports 
mg that interesting study, and that by its 
use one could become successful ; and, not 
being acquainted with the many and various 
systems that even pervaded that day, he 
took up the first one that came to hand, 
which happened to be the Baker system of 
shorthand, now long lorgolten. He gained 
a meager knowledge of shorthand writing 
from this publication, but soon found that it 
was not capable and rapid enough for re- 
porting purposes. Eventually hearing of 
Standard Phonography, better known to the 
public as Graham's shorthand, and, being 
ofan ardent and atudious disposit ion, hesoon 
■naslered that excellent system, which he 



never diverted from, and which he ct 

to advocate and use at the present writing. 

F«r a goodly number uf years be did office 
work, general newspaper and court report- 
ing ; and, being considered a good reporter 
by all who employed him, as well as patient 
and willing, soon won the praises of his 
fellow men. Being also a good German 
scholar — which he picked up by home study 
— occasionally was employed tu report Penn- 
sylvania German discourses by various 
newspapers throughout this city and ad- 
jacent towns. 

In 1SS9 he accepted the principalship ot 
the shorthand and typewriting departments 
of the well-known American Business Col* 
lege, of Allentown, Penna. — which college 
has just been established 
by one Professor O. C. 
Domey— and under his 
efficient guidance and 
highly successful teach- 
ing, soon became known 
as one of the best colleges 
I Eastern Pennsylvania 
for its excellent steno- 
graphic material. 

[e continued as princi- 
pal ofthis department un- 
til the middle of January, 
S, when the college 
changed hands, he re- 
signed. He then left for 
! South, as his health 
had become impaired af- 
many years continu- 
ous teaching, but later 
found him in Allentown 

On the 17th of May, 1897, he received s 
call as instructor in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, from the Woods and American Bus- 
iness College (formerly known as the Amer- 
ican Business College) ; which, after due 
consideration, he accepted. In this avoca- 
tion he proves himself the efficient and 
worthy instructor as of yore. 

H. A. Gehringer is a good exponent of 
Standard Phonography; and as a teacher 
he stands second to none. By his wide and 
varied experience and extensive professional 
career he can well guide the straggling 
novice and give him the benefits and advan- 
tages of such experience. 
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He rose, as it were, with the times. From: 
his humble beginning, with the meager edu-; 
cation he possessed, and the little he knew 
of this world, he gained a solid foothold, 
and has gradually stepped into prominence. 
This is how we see him to-day ; a mountain 
of strength, energy^ perseverence and push. 

My dear phonographic friend, this lesson 
is for you. Make it your model — look up 
to the man who worked unceasingly and 
untiringly to attain the place he occupies at 
present ; learn the lesson. Will you learn 
it? Will you try it? YOU. 

Mr. Gehringer honored us with a call 
sometime since, and we were very much 
pleased with him. We have not the pleas- 
ure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Steinhaeuser, but his peculiar and forceful 
style of English speaks for itself. — Editor. 



Sydney, N. S. W., 2d Sept., 1897. 

The Editor, Thb Stenographer. 

Dear Sir. — In the employ of the govern- 
ment of this colony 

1. A stenographer (young man) taking 
notes of replies to general official corres- 
pondence, and transcribing them on a type- 
writer, is paid ;f 150 p. a. 

2. A stenographer taking notes of replies 
to correspondence for a Minister of the 
Crown (the head of a public department), 
and taking notes of and transcribing with a 
typewriter, drafts of speeches for the Minis- 
ter, receives from /"lys to jC^oo p. a. 

3. A shorthand-writer employed by a 
Government Board to take notes of sworn 
testimony, given at semi-judicial inquiries, 
concerning misconduct on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials, to take notes of sworn 
testimony at Royal Commissions, to travel 
in the interior of the colony taking notes of 
official inspections of Government offices, 
&c., is paid ;f 175 p. a. (This shorthand 
writer is sworn at each inquiry. His duties 
are in very many respects similar to those 
performed by official stenographers in Amer- 
ican courts of law. Transcripts are all in 
typing.) 

4. The members of the Hansard stafJ, 
reporting the deliberations of the N. S. W. 
Parliament, are paid from ;f 400 to ;^8oo p. a. 

5. A shorthand-writer and typist (girl) 
engaged purely on correspondence, receives 
/125. 

6. A girl typist (not a shorthand writer) 
is paid jC75 for simply copying documents 
and drafts, &c. 

These are all experts who have won their 

positions by taking pride of place at open 

competitive examinations. 



I shall be obK^ed if <yoa will kindly in- 
form me through the columns of your jour- 
nal what are the rates paid by your Govern- 
ment for similar work. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am. 

Yours faithfully, "J. G. L. S. W.'' 



Mr. Buford Duke, in an excellent'arti- 

cle to The American, Nashville, Tenn., 00 

the subject of stenography in the public 

schools, presents the following : — 

** Stenography, without regard to its fu- 
ture use as a means of livelihood, is well 
worth the time and labor spent in its ac- 
quirement. There is no finer mental train- 
ing ; it encourages accuracy, perfection in 
detail, alertness of thought and quickness 
of action, and is the greatest aid in securing a 
better and higher education. Instead of the 
time being lost, the learning of stenography, 
even if not used as a profession, would 
prove of the greatest aid in whatever busi- 
ness the pupil may be engaged. It is now 
successfully taught in the following cities in 
the public school course, to wit : New York 
City, Albany, Brooklyn, Boston, Lowell, 
Brockton, Fitchburg, Hyde Park, Holyoke, 
Hartford, Stamford, Bridgeport, Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia, Easton, Bloomsburg:, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Dayton, Mt. Ver- 
non, Columbus, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Chicago, Peoria, Phoenix. Louis- 
ville, Owensboro, Newport, Hoboken, Du- 
luth, Omaha. Atlanta, Augusta, Oakland, 
San Diego, and in many other places. In 
some of these cities it has been successfully 
taught for eight or more years, and should 
Nashville be behind the march of progress ?*' 



The New Orleans Stenographers' Asso- 
ciation meets regularly at 345 Carondelet 
Street, Mr. Arthur J. Peters, chairman of the 
Employment Committee, is active in finding 
places for the unemployed. Shorthand 
dictation for special speed practice every 
Monday evening at rate of 140 to 160. The 
literary circle takes up and discusses appro- 
priate topics, and Spanish is one of the regn- 
far studies perused. The Association favors 
*'the Federation of Stenographers." 

Persistently complimentary.— A can- 
did and well meaning professor who had 
witnessed the performance of a little play in 
a private house, in which his hostess bad 
taken the leading part, met the lady as she 
came from behind the curtain. 

"Madam," he said, rushing up to her, 
" you played excellently. The part fits you 
to perfection." 

*'Oh no," said the lady, modestly; "a 
young and pretty woman is needed for that 
part." 

'*But, madam," persisted the professor, 
" you have positively proved the contrary !" 



The Stenographer. 



Attracting Much Attention. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW for Sep- 
tember contains a large photo en- 
gjaving and sketch of the career of 
E. C. Merrill, ofBoston, Mass. Mr. Merrill b 
attracting considerable attention as the first 
educator in the world to apply the Froebel 
idea to the acquisition of a technical subject. 



secure the hearty endorsement of all the 
leading newspapers.— 5of fox fferalil. 

Attracting Attention. 

In the September issue of the American 

Review is an excellent half-tone portrait and 

sketch of Mr. E. C. Merrill, of the Bishop 

Shorthand School in Tremont Temple. Mr. 



E. C. MERRILL. 



He is the founder of the Bishop school in 
Tremont Temple, where a stenographic 
education can be effectively gained during 
an average attendance of sixty days. Pre- 
vious to the opening of this school it re- 
quired six months, at least, to attain equal 
proficiency by other methods of teaching. 
This work of Mr. Merrill's has been deemed 
to be of sufficient interest to the public to 



Merrill was among the first to apply the 
Froebel educational law to the teaching of 
shorthand writing, and he has met with most 
gratifying success in the teaching of George 
R. Bishop's "Exact Phonography," a sys- 
tem that represents language completely and 
briefly by a few general principles of wide ap- 
plication ; in fact, a brie/, unmistakable 
representation of Unguage.-Bos/on /oumal. 



Regarding Transcript. 

IT IS now almost generally conceded that 
the most desirable form for typewrit- 
ten transcript of testimony is that pre- 
pared upon good paper, siie 8 x la'/i inches, 
and bound upon the longest side. The 
sheets are to be typewritten on but one side, 
the pages being numbered consecutively in 
the upper right-hand corner. Covers of 
what is known as "leatherette" are most 
appropriate for small transcripts. These 
are flexible and found to be very conven- 
ient in use. Fur larger transcripts, stiver 
and stronger covers are to be preferred. 
Either kind, ready eyeletted, or otherwise 
prepared for binding, may be purchased from 
dealers in stenographers' supplies. In type- 
writing each page, care should be observed 
to leave a sufficient margin (at the left side) 
for binding. Some stenographers place the 
index of the contents of transcript at the 
beginning, while others bind it in at the end. 
Some commence the testimony of each wit- 
ness at the top of a pnge. regardless of the 
point of ending on the preceeding page of 
the testimony of the previous witness. If 
the transcript is correctly indexed and the 
name of each witness boldly written in the 
body of the transcript, there seems to be no 
valid objection to running the testimony 
solid throughout. It is well to have the 
heading of the various examinations— cross- 
examination, re-direct-examinailon and re- 
cross-examination — typewritten in upper- 
case letters in the centre of the line of writ- 
ing, leaving sufficient space above and be- 
low it to give it prominence. Some steno- 
graphers write the name of the witness and 
the examination — whether direct, cross, re- 
direct, or re-cross — at the top of each page. 



h is well to insert at least one fjy-leaf be- 
tween each cover and the body of the tran- 
script, as these serve to protect the tran- 
scripts and furnish space for memoranda. 

One hindrance to young stenographers 
performing accurate law reporting, is the 
fear of stopping proceedings and witnesses 
and asking for repetition of answers or other 
matters. The record ofjudicial procecdlnp 
is often impaired by this. It is not to be ex- 
pected that experienced law reporters viU 
find, under ordinary circumstances, necessity 
for doing this ; but, if the necessity arise, I 
am of opinion that the feelings of the steno- 
grapher, rather than the honesty of the 
record, should be sacrificed, by calling a 
halt. Young practitioners usually find their 
first employment upon references, which 
are conducted with less formality than pro- 
ceedings before a judge and jury. The 
limited experience of such practitioners is 
generally known to those connected with a 
reference, and there is, usually, an inclina- 
tion to view with charity the inability of a 
young stenographer to keep pace with the 
rapid, and oftimes disconnected, speech d 
witnesses. Speaking now as a lawyer, I 
much prefer that a stenographer should stop 
a witness in the middle of an answer to my 
question and secure an accurate report of 
the answer than to appear to be " gelling " 
it all, whereas, in fact, he gets but part and 
garbles the rest. Theold-fashioaedrulelhat 
"Honesty is the best policy" applies to 
this subject, and stenographers, young and 
old, should live up to it. It would be bet- 
ter, however, for the profession if steno- 
graphers were prohibited from doing la* 
reporting until declared proficient by a com- 
petent board of examiners. 
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The general public entertain the belief 
^hat court stenographers are compelled to 
transcribe the notes of all cases reported. 
One of the most frequent questions put to a 
court reporter by jurors and court-room 
spectators is, *' Do you have to write that 
all out ? *' In most of the States official ste- 
nographers are required by law to preserve 
their original notes for a prescribed period 
ot time, and, with certain exceptions (nota- 
bly murder cases wherein a conviction has 
been had), they are not obliged to make 
transcripts unless requested by someone 
entitled thereto. 






The two most notable murder cases of 
the year have been the Benham and Luet- 
gert cases, the former having been tried at 
Batavia. N. Y., and the latter at Chicago. 
In both a very high order of reportorial 
-skill and a knowledge of special subjects 
ivas required. Both involved a mass of ex- 
pert medical and chemical testimony. 
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The advanced studexit and young steno- 
nographer will now begin, and continue 
through the approaching Winter, a system- 
atic course of study and practice upon those 
branches of the art in which he has found 
himself deficient. Labor to increase your 
knowledge of general subjects, as well as to 
progress in the art stenographic, so that, by 
the time the flowers bloom next Spring you 
will feel that the Winter has been a season 
of profit and pleasure to you. 






Some persons are born great, while others 
have it thrust upon them. If you do not 
belong to either of those classes, do not be- 
lieve yourself unfortunate. Greatness is a 
relative term ; a result to be guaged, largely, 
by the opportunities of the individual. Live 
up to the full measure of your individuality 
and environment, and, although you may 
not win the public stamp of greatness, yet, 
having developed your personality to the 
utmost limit, you will, in one sense, have 

achieved greatness. 

H. W. Thorne. 



SQUIBLETS. 

When may a man be considered to be 
really over his head and ears in debt ? When 
he owes for his wig. 



Rapid Stenography. 

Anent the prevailmg discussion as to the 
highest speed ever attained by expert short- 
hand writers, there is a story going the 
rounds of the feat of a Georgia court stenog- 
rapher, which by long odds broke the world's 
record in that line of work. 

It was when that eminent jurist, the late 
Judge Richard Clarke, were presiding in the 
Atlanta circuit of the Superior Court. One 
of the most remarkable murder trials was in 
progress. The evidence was conflicting, 
and the judge was called upon to charge the 
jury on some decidedly new and interesting 
legal points. Now, the judge was a rapid 
talker. In this instance it was very import- 
ant that every word he spoke should be cor- 
rectly recorded, and he so cautioned the ste- 
nographer. 

Then Judge Clarke began. As he warmed 
up to his charge he was speaking at the rate 
of 250 words a minute. Once he glanced 
toward the stenographer. That worthy 
official seemed to be half sleeping over his 
work, and apparently writing very slowly. 

<« Mr. , are you getting my words down 

correctly ? " asked the judge. 

At this the stenographer seemed to wake 
up. With little concern he replied : 

** That's all right, Judge, fire away. I am 
about fifteen words ahead of you now ! "— 
Washingion Post, 

OLD PUT*S ENGLISH. 

The following specimens of General Put- 
nam's English are given, showing that educa- 
tion was not necessary to success, honor and 
fame in those days. Uniform spelling was 
not then common either in England or 
America. Johnson's Dictionary had been 
but recently completed, and Webster was 
unknown. Franklin spelled correctly, but 
Washington was not well drilled in orthog- 
raphy : 

Headquarters, Philadelphia, ye 14 of 

December, 1776. All offsors and soldiers 

boath Thoas that are Newly enlisted in the 

contenonal sarvis, Thoas of the fileing camp 

are requested to parad to-morrow morning 

at 9 o'clock at the markit to go on fitig to 

fortify this city and so on every morning tel 

farther orders. 

Israel Putnam. 

Camp at Perspect Hil. 

Sir : Please to deliver the Barror hereof 2 
Tons of Bread to some rod Islanders as they 
came from roxbury yesterday and nothing to 
eat. Israel Putnam. 

—School, N. K 



The Jugendgarden Method of 
Teaching Shorthand. 

THE builder's apprentice gains know- 
ledge and skill in the use or tools by 
ujiR^them. It would be considered 
a foolish proceeding to require him to 
make a study o( the contents of a tool chest 
for several weeks before ascertaining, for 
himself, the purposes for which the various 
implements were constructed. The practical 
demonstration of the constructive use of any 
instrument or tool seems to be the concrete 
form of the extensive knowledge which has 
accumulated when the appreniice finally be- 
comes a builder himself. Comenius said, 
nearly three centuries ago, that the successive 
steps in education were perception, mem- 
ory, inlellecl and judgment. It is generally 
admitted now, I believe, that education of 
all kinds should proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract ; and where teachers have 
failed to effect satisfactory results, I think it 
has been thiough a misconception of the 
exact relation existing between these terms. 
To deal with the concrete seems, to me, to 
deal, not only with the execution of some- 
thing, but also with the purpose for which 
the thing is being executed. The purpose 
of shorthand is lo represent language, and 
the characters used are the instruments by 
which this purpose is effected. Thestudeni 
of shorthand, in order to begin with the 
concrete must hrst write shorthand that 
represents not only words, but words that 
exfitess ideas. I became convinced of this 
about twelve years ago, but it has required 
several years' research to discover that I 
was attempting to teach shorthand back- 
wards. The only excuse I can assign for 
this error, is that the text-books which I 
have seen are written that way. Because 
shorthand authors have skillfully reasoned 
out the art by profound treatises on the sub- 
iect, I felt rather bound to make the inex- 



perienced student travel over the same road, 
commencing with conclusions or principles, 
in the abstract, and ending with shorthand 
in its concrete form. I am now teaching my 
pupils to write and read shorthand first; 
then this concrete knowledge forms a basis 
for the abstract principles, or such of ihem 
as they do not know already, by the natural 
process of deduction. 

This plan, which is denominated the 
"Jugendgarteo," coincides with Froebel's 
kindergarten. 

E. C. MEimiLL, 
TremoDt Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Go TO Klondike, VotJNC Man. "Tbe 
quickest means of gaining speed is by ever- 
lasting practice on the same matter until the 
brain is weary and the fingers almost 
mechanically guide the pen." PemtH. 

MissThraser, whatever her convictions, 
must just repeat dictation seven or more 
times as others do until ways and means are 
found of putting an end to the whole miser- 
able business ; meanwhile let us hope that 
all good teachers are beginning to feel a lit- 
tle ashamed of it. Miss T. will find "La» 
Language " an excellent book for j/ui/y, but 
not for dictation unless one will Irequenlly 
inject the words, "that is to say," or tbe 
like, to keep the sense clear. 

Perseverbncb Rewarded. Mr. H., a 
Johns Hopkins student, resolved to spend 
two months of his vacation in "laying * 
good foundation " in Graham. UnFortun- 
ately no teacher could be found, and so it 
happened that he came under my care. To 
his astonishment and delight he now finds 
that he has not merely laid the coveted 
foundation, but will carry off much of the 
superstructure. Although one week re- 
mains of the time mentioned, Mr. H. fau 
already written, neatly, freely and from dic- 
tation, 350 business letters, the whole of my 
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** DiirtatioD Exercises" — a hard lot— several 
lengthy speeches, the U. S. Constitution, 
considerable testimony and many other law 
and miscellaneous matter. Mr. H. got more 
•dictation in the hot months than could 
have been given in Winter, but he just had 
to take his turn with others. No typewriting. 
Great is Chicago of the Americans. 
Big and bustling Baltimore, with probably 
less than six stenographers in its largest 
business houses, cuts a sorry figure com- 
pared with Chicago, where as many as a 
hundred are employed in some single estab- 
lishments. Seventy-five is the number where 
Miss Anna Enke, a former pupil of mine is 
employed, and from whom I had a pleasant 
visit during her vacation. Miss Enke, al- 
though quite young, is the secretary's ''best 
man," and I had a letter from that gentle- 
man telling how highly her services are ap- 
preciated. Miss E. reports the regular 
Board meetings, and also does considerable 
dictating to her fellow workers ; she is not 
merely bright, she is brilliant. 

What a pity that the editor of the Pemin 
monthly, an estimable lady, should steadily 
allow her correspondents free rein in dis- 
paraging the legibility of the Pitman system. 
One wonders if she knows — what all the 
world knows — that every insinuation in that 
direction is a stupid lie y and, of course, the 
more of it that is published the greater the 
incentive to manufacture the silly stuff. 

Five Dollars per head is the commis- 
sion paid here by Professor X. for fresh 
pupils. I was applied to in the hope that I 
could go the professor a dollar or two bet- 
ter. No bargain. 

Mr. Thorne tells of a reporter who suc- 
ceeded not only in taking a sermon but 
" also the hymns sung by the choir. '' Choirs 
must have improved greatly in enunciation 
since it was my privilege to hear them. 
<jreat feat. 

If the National Association will pin down 
all brag as to speed, etc., by fair tests, it 
will accomplish one good thing; yarns oi 
sailors and stenographers are about synony- 
mous at present. 

Mr. E. C. Merrill's theory and practice 
are surely greatly at variance. He says, in 
his article on teaching, that " there seems to 
be little difference between the methods of 
teaching shorthand and the methods of 



teaching other things.'' Yet, in his adver- 
tisement he shows that there is a great dif- 
ference, for he has found ways and means 
of teaching in sixty days what gives most 
teachers enough to do in six months. If 
Mr. Merrill would follow up this theoretical 
article with a practical one, I am sure it 
would be much appreciated. 

John Watson. 



Stenographers' Speed. 

Fred S. Irland, one of the expert stenog- 
raphers of the House, talked interestingly 
the other day with a Washington Post re- 
porter regarding the speed with which con- 
gressmen talk. 

'Mt has been said in the newspapers," 
remarked Mr. Irland, *'that Representative 
Lewis of Washington talks at the rate of 300 
words a minute. He does not. No man 
could speak in the House at that speed and 
be reported. I doubt whether he could be 
understood, I mean, of course, such words 
as occur in debates. Of course, in taking 
routine testimony, where frequently recur- 
ring phrases, such as * What is your name ? " 
and ' Where do you live ?" are expressed by 
brief arbitrary signs, a stenographer can 
write as fast as a man can think. It is very 
different matter when a congressman talks. 
He uses words with many syllables." 

'' What is the fastest record in the 
House?" 

" Representative Johnson of Indiana once 
talked for an hour and a half, when discuss- 
ing a contested election case, at an average 
rate of 220 words a minute. That is rapid 
work. If a man talks 250 words a minute, 
he is very swift. I have noticed one thing," 
added Mr. Irland. " The fast talkers slow 
up after being in the House a little while. 
The vastness of the air space they have to 
fill with their voices gradually makes its im- 
pression upon them, and they find, too, that 
they get more attention when they do not 
talk so fast." — Herald^ Boston, Mass. 



** Truth clears a story but never darkens 
it" 

We arrive at extremes by easy stages, 
therefore cultivate in the right direction : 
cheerfulness, mirth, industry, generosity, 
cleanliness, energy, self-control ; and avoid 
fretfulness, melancholy, laziness, meanness, 
dirt, inactivity, weakness. 
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Ida K. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of sfeneral interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, -and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbkoorapbbr. 




Personal Impressions. 

HAVING promised to write some- 
thing anent the personal approach 
of the applicant to the prospective 
employer or diclater, we must redeem our- 
selves, but will frankly confess at the outset 
that we fear we do not know sufficient to 
speak with authority ; however, why antici- 
pate what will be apparent as we proceed ! 

We shall take for granted that our appli- 
cant has the necessary qualifications to en- 
title her to apply for a position, although 
this may be her first personal attempt to 
do so. To continue, — she has been re- 
quested to call at a certain time for an 
interview and test, upon which will de- 
pend her hope of success ; now, she will 
not betray misplaced anxiety if her first 
thought flies to dress ; of all things, will it 
not be natural for her to array herself in her 
very best, if that be suitable for an office? 
The outfit will be her neatest and most be- 
coming one, — with care regarding those two 
unmistakable indications of a lady,— gloves 
and shoes ; in this connection permit us to 
quote from one of the newspapers : — 

*• Girls who are seeking positions as ste- 
nographers or cashiers or clerks should be 
careful, while appearing stylish, not to be 
overdressed ; colors suitable for evening 
wear, lace and jewelry, are as much out of 
place as a man's full-dress costume would 
be. It is not because you are earning your 
living that these things are denied you, but 
because business demands a dress that will 
not be injured by dust or wet,— that will not 
attract attention. It pays to buy the best 
that you can afford ; to have gowns well 
fitted, hats well made, for these retain color 
and shape when nearly worn out ; a neat 
shoe and a perfect fitting glove, the fingers 
of which are never frayed, bespeak the 
woman of refinement even though her gown 
be old and somewhat out of fashion." 

We do wish we had a recipe, and a 
good one, to hand out at this point to ouy 
applicant for the cure of nervousness, or 
that ** heart in the mouth" feeling which 



comes o*er one as she opens the door of the 
office where her trial by one (or even more) 
is to take place ; but, alas, we have not, 
and can only advise our friend to reason it 
all out with herself in advance, and to bear 
in mind the solemn fact that the tremor or 
extreme nervousness common to the appli- 
cant of any kind is detrimental to the im- 
pression she so earnestly desires to make. 
If she could only imagine during the crucial 
time that the *' inquisitor" is kindness per- 
sonified, or a relative, for the nonce, with 
whom, therefore, she can be perfectly 
natural, — happy is she, and how much she 
is to be congratulated upon her vivid imag- 
ination as well as her power over her inner 
consciousness. A cool head and a firm 
hand are one's best friends at such a time. 

The introduction and usual questions 
over, — we judge that she will be asked to 
** sit down and take a letter ; " and right here 
we are led to go back to the subject of per- 
sonal appearance for a moment, as we have 
known the hopes of quite a few otherwise well 
favored applicants blasted in the drawing off 
of their gloves, — they had not, to be plain, 
used their manicure sufficiently; the occa- 
sions when this feature has been a factor 
have been frequent enough to warrant a 
passing reference to it ; when the steno- 
grapher, of all other writers, *' takes her 
pen in hand," her digits show off to the 
greatest advantage, — or disadvantage, — and 
she is wise in her day and generation who is 
alive to the importance of this item. It 
does require endless patience and fortitude 
to keep one's hands in uniformly good con- 
dition when hovering around the dust-con- 
tracting typewriter and the besmirching car- 
bon sheet, but it can be done, and it is 
surely worth the effort. 

Passing on, — if the dictater (as he usually 
does) affect a steam-engine speed, the sub- 
ject being like A. B. C. to him and Greek to 
you, and you are thereby getting into deep 
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waters, do not, we beg of you, flounder on 
and, from a false sense of pride, keep silent ; 
it would be better to tell him frankly at the 
start that, while your rate of speed on gen- 
eral matter is so and so (make it mild, too), 
on new or technical work you must neces- 
sarily at first write at a somewhat less rate, 
in order to be accurate and work intelli- 
gently ; if he be a reasonable man, he will 
respect your candor and motive'in speaking, 
ana act accordingly. In doing as advised, 
you will have a much easier task in tran- 
scribing, for, otherwise, what hope have you 
when sitting at the typewriter and endeavor- 
ing to bring order out of chaos, while the 
precious moments of probation slip by? 
Uoubtless, you will be required to read back 
your notes, which, if they have been taken in 
the manner urged, you will have no trouble 
in doing. As to the typewriter itself, we ad- 
vise you to spend a moment or two, first, in 
getting acquainted with the little peculiar- 
ities which this machine, in common with 
others, may have ; look at the ribbon and, 
above all, see if it runs smoothly ; examine 
the *' finable'* types and make sure before 
commencing to write that they are not too 
full for proper expression on paper. Of 
course, if this be your first attempt at secur- 
ing a position, you will depend upon your 
college training for the arrangement of your 
letter, — if not the spelling and punctuation ; 
but if you can recount many elGTorts along 
this line, then such advice as we are now at- 
tempting to give will not be of much service 
to you, as you can proceed unhesitatingly 
to act upon the established principles of 
business in transcription. 

Ofttimes, the dictater requires the appli- 
cant to take a letter press copy of her speci- 
men sheet, and to prepare for that, she must 
become versed in the use of the letter press ; 
and it is a foregone conclusion that every 
one seeking her fortune through a position 
in shorthand fields will have become an ex- 
pert in the use of carbon paper. 

As transcription, with its thousand and 
one details, is the last test, it would seem 
superfluous to remind our heroine to observe 
every precaution and adopt every safeguard 
consistent with the length of time given her 
for transcription ; having complied with all 
these suggestions, victory is in her grasp, — 
or it ought to be. 

Nervousness. 

In close relation with one of the points 
touched upon in the foregoing is the follow- 
ing extract from ''Harper's Bazaar,*' con- 
cerning which we invite opinions, — ^and, in 
fact, upon the whole subject of applications 
for positions, personal and otherwise : 

" Physical causes are often at work to un- 
dermine our powers at critical moments ; 
and so eager are most of us to find excuses 
for ourselves, reasons for our inadequacies, 
that they who will not admit the power of a 



potato to hurt us will tell us that since 
Scorpio put his tail in his mouth the planets 
have had their own adverse way with us. 
For all that, one sometimes wonder if all 
this outcry against examinations is quite fair. 
Are not all the great performances of life 
but tests of ability performed in great crises, 
proofs of the power of individuals to rise 
above and overcome personal feelings? It 
is all a delicate question, and yet it seems to 
us that even when we recognize the fact that 
many a skilled workman fails through ner- 
vousness, the charity we feel for others 
ought never to extend too far to ourselves, 
—-ought never, at least, so to affect us in our 
judgment of ourselves that we make excuses 
for our failures, or cheat ourselves into be- 
lieving that final conquest is neither neces- 
sary nor possible ; for the complete posses- 
sion of a gift seems certainly to imply the 
ability for its complete expression, and 
whatever the cost to ourselves, we must 
ultimately learn to be masters of ourselves 
in order to be masters of any art. We must 
prepare ourselves for tests, for crises, for 
emergencies. It is what the dicipline of 
life is meant to teach us. Suppose that the 
surgeon tn an operation admitted to himself 
the excuses of nervous stenographers! ** 

Association Echoes. 

Chicago women, it is said, have organized 
a practical addition to their clubs in a Bus- 
iness Women's Exchange, with offices down 
town. The purpose of this exchange is to 
do the work of an employment bureau for 
women. There are at present 1,500 young 
women registered at the Exchange. A sim- 
ilar organization, the Gentlewomen's Em- 
ployment Club, of London, has been in 
operation for seven or eight years, and has 
been of great service to necessitous gentle- 
women. The manager thinks there should 
be such a club in every large town, and that 
it would be an advantage, both to the rich 
and the poor. 

Notes from the Field. 

Miss Rita Wildwood is the richest 
woman coffee planter on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. She is only 26 years old and 10 years 
ago was a stenographer in a law office, with 
a capital of $1,000 ; this she invested in her 
venture, and, in partnership with her broth- 
er, whose capital was about the same as 
hers, took up 260 acres of land at $4.00 per 
acre. The two have already realized con- 
siderable profit, and expect to earn an an- 
nual income of several thousand dollars 
each. 

Miss Margaret Fay, of San Francisco, 
has gone to the Klondike region, believing 
that there will be plenty of legal business 
there to engage her services as a steno- 
grapher. 

Ida E. Turner. 
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rectiog his mistakes before the matter is 
printed in the Record. 
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MR. ROY TYGARD, ofButler, Mo., 
says : " Please explain through 
the next issue of Thb Stbnogra- 
PH BR what the speed of Ihe Congressional 
shorthand reporters has to be ; thHr salary, 
and whv there are more than one, or do 
they relieve each other, etc." Answer. — 
The speed has to be sufficient to report fast 
speakers on the floor, some of whom, occa- 
sionally, talk over 250 words per mintite. 
Their salary is tive thousand dollars a year 
each. It is customary to take short turns of 
ten minutes or so, relieving each other in 
that way. 

The principal qualifications of Congres- 
sional reporters are, Rrst, sufficient speed 
to get down to what said ; second, suffi- 
cient intelligence and good sense to make 
no mistakes in transcribing their notes; and, 
third, sufficient general intelligence and 
education to enable them lo detect errors on 
the part of the speaker, and to see that the 
speaker has the proper opportunity of cor- 



Mr. C. Gbhhah, of 716 Boston BuildinE, 
Denver, Colorado, says : 

" I am interested to know about Mr. Dt- 
ment's 40a words in one minute. If a fac- 
simile of the notes has been published, ho> 
can I procure a copy? I should be inter- 
ested, too, to know your opinion as to whj 
some of the scoffers who are continualljr 
condemning tlie performances of Mr. De- 
ment as trivial, don't do something in the 
same line but still more wonderiul, so as to 
demonstrate, and not assert merely, ttui 
Mr. Dement is not a wonderful writer, as 
compared with others." 

Perhaps Mr, Dement will kindly send a 
fac-simile of the notes referred to to Ht. 
Gehman. We should also be glad to have 
Mr. Dement answer Mr. Gehman's qnes- 
tions through the medium of The Stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. Wm. H. Schaeper, of Port Chester, 
N. v., says; 

"The Stenographer is a publication for 
stenographers, and should be read by evei? 
one in the profession, whether at the top or 
bottom of the ladder." 

Mr. Schaefer evidently appreciates oat 
magazine by sending his subscription upon 
receipt of a sample copy, and shows his in- 
terest by urging others to do likewise. We 
feel satisfied that there are thousands 
lirst-class shorthand writers throughout the 
the country who would subscribe if our maig- 
azine were brought to their attention, and 
we hereby urge our readers to assist us io 
accomplishing this object. We shall be glad 
lo send sample copies to friends of anyone 
who will request us so to do. 



Our readers will observe, by reference to 
our advertising columns, that the ShortfaaDd 
Publication Bureau has been removed from 
New York City to Washington, D. C, and 
that a paper-bound edition of Mi. D. W. 
Brown's "The Factorsof Shorthand Speed" 
has been issued by it, at 50 cents per cop;r. 



lor 



W. R. Sargent, of New York, says that 
he knows of only three hotels in London 
where one can procure the help of a type- 
writer. 



* 



Stenographer Frederick G. Isles, of 
City Clerk Benjamin's office, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., recently saved the lives of two young 
women at Rockaway Beach. 



* * 



Miss M. M. Johnston, stenographer in 
the Department of Public Works of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is said to have cleared five thous- 
and dollars on an investment made three 
years ago in real estate. 



« * 



Webster Young, of Cortland, N. Y., is 
manufacturing the Crittenden Roll Feed At- 
tachment, which is said to feed a roll of 
paper the same as the flat paper, obviating 
the necessity of changing the paper until 
the roll is all consumed, 



» 
» * 



Mrs. Juwa Barrett, of Sacramento, 
Cal., claims to have a system of stenogra- 
phy by which she can reproduce all lan- 
guages, including numberless dialects and 
inflections. She says that by her system the 
Chinese can be written as accurately as the 
ordinary shorthand can represent English. 
She is to give an explanation of her system 
at the Chinese mission in San Francisco. 



* 



Mrs. Etta F. Kimball, of 218 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., says: ** There are 
four typewriters for every typewriting ma- 
■ chine, five bookkeepers for every set of 
books, six clerks for every counter stool." 
Her advice to women is to learn how to do 
the work of advertisement writing. • * This' * 
she says, *' is interesting, because it is edu- 
cational ; pleasant, because it throws wo- 
men among the best class of business peo- 
ple ; and remunerative, because it is a spe. 
cialty." 



The Bureau and Division chiefs of the 
Government ask that male stenographers, 
be assigned to their offices. Some claim 
that the young women have failed to give 
satisfaction. Others say that the presence 
of a woman in an office places more or less 
restraint upon the men. A woman in the 
office means ** no smoking." Thus women, 
have another grievance against the weed. 



» « 



Thirty- FIVE years ago a few persons sup- 
plied the entire demand for carbon paper. 
It was only used by draftsmen and school 
girls. In 1870 manifolding became known 
and L. H. Rogers & Co. spent ten thousand 
dollars in advertising the carbon-paper bus- 
iness. The secrets of the process were 
guarded with the utmost jealousy. The 
introduction of the typewriter brought the 
carbon-paper industry up to two millions 
per annum. Carbon-paper is shipped from 
New York all over the world. It is made by 
coating post paper with gelatine, contain- 
ing, in solution, plumbago, Venetian red» 
yellow ochre, or some other coloring mat- 
ter. The tendency to rub off has recently 
been obviated. 



** Want of moral courage is the secret of 
many men's financial ruin. Upon a decisive 
and well-timed 'no' may hinge a weighty 
crisis. It is more difficult for most persons 
to say *no* than *yes,' and therefore it is 
oftentimes left unsaid when it should have 
been uttered emphatically." 

PUTTING OFF A CREDITOR. 

A lawyer very seldom advises a client to 
assume a humorous attitude towards the 
demands of a creditor, and the following 
example is the more interesting on that ac- 
count. In this case the client had received 
a bullying letter closing with the remark — 
" Unless the ballance of your account is 
settled at once I shall proceed to extremi- 
ties." 

The lawyer smiled as he read the letter, 
and suggested to his client that there was a 
good chance of making a hit at the writer's 
expense. 

"Write him," he added, as follows: 
** Will you tell me what authority you have 
for spelling I alance with two Ts ? " 
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Business college people will be inter- 
ested to learn that one of their number has 
received a substantial recognition from the 
McKinley Administration. We refer to the 
appointment of J. N. McCunn, Prin. of 
"Green Bay, Wis., B. C, as United States 
Consular Agent at Dunfermline, Scotland. 
Mr. McCunn is a native of Scotland. 



* 



The Woman's Evening High School — 
the first of its kind in this country — recently 
inaugurated in New York City, has adopted 
the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand, and 
the ** Complete Phonographic Instructors*^ 
as the text-book. Miss Agnes Boldt is the 
teacher, and an able exponent of the sys- 
tem. This same system has recently been 
adopted by the Tyrone (Pa.) Public Schools. 
Previously to this a light- line system was 
taught. The Salem (Mass.) High School 
4atroduces the Isaac Pitman system this fall. 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

Again as per letter attached. This letter 
was returned to us this morning with copy 
of his way-bill No. 610, March rsth, show- 
. ing that the goods | in question had just 
been forwarded to consignee at Greenville, 
NORTH CAROLINA. As the consignee 
will not now accept the goods, shippers de- 
sire them to be returned to them at | Rich- 
mond, Va. I have wired agent at Golds- 
boro, N. C, hoping that I might succeed in 
stopping them there to hold the goods for 
instructions from you. Kindly instruct agent 
I at Greenville, SOUTH CAROLINA, to 
cancel his billing to Greenville, NORTH 
CAROLINA, and bill the shipment to J. J. 
Wright & Stokes, at Richmond, Va., all 
charges to follow, also | please instruct agent 
at Goldsboro, N. C, to forward the ship- 
ment to J. J. Wright & Stokes, at Richmond, 
Va., on mem. way-bill. 

I would be glad if you | would have this 
matter straightened out at once, as shippers 
will make claim unless goods are received 
in a few days.— Yours truly. (323) 

10 

Mr. J. H. Grant, Agent, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sir : I hand vou herewith attached 
copy of my way-bill No. 8512, Oct. 23rd, 
1891 I covering one cotton press in 26 parts 



from the Card well Machine Co., consigned 
to the State Fair, care of Crossgrove & Ellis. 
I would be glad if you would | look into this 
matter in person and advise me exactly the 
date this shipment arrived at your station, 
also the date the Fair at Birmingham com- 
menced. It seems that this | shipment was 
intended to be exhibited, but the shippers 
claim in consequence of its having met with 
delay between here and Birmingham,owiDg 
to which it arrived too late to | be placed on 
exhibition. Shipment has been returned 
here and arrived a few days ago with I24 S5 
charges, which shippers state should be re- 
funded to I them. I was very particular 
when this shipment left here to trace it by 
wire to insure its prompt arrival at Birming- 
ham, and am under the impression that it 
did I not meet with the delay as stated by 
shippers, and if the shipment did not meet 
with any delay, I do not think shippers are 
entitled to any refund of | the freight 
charges. 

Please let me hear from you as early as 
possible, giving the information requested 
above, and also advise if Messrs. Gross- 
grove & Ellis were promptly notified on | 
arrival of shipment. — Yours truly. (245) 

II. 

Capt. W. T. Cooper, Master of Trains, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dbar Sir : I hand you herewith attached 
copy of telegram to agent at Fountain Inn, 
S. C, which we seiit to | your office to be 
forwarded to destination, March i6th, 1892. 
I am in receipt of telegram from agent at 
Fountain Inn, in which he states | that be 
failed to comply with my instructions con- 
tained in the message attached, but gives no 
reason therefor. As this is a very import- 
ant message, and I shall have to | make 
some satisfactory explanation to the ship- 
pers, I would be glad if you would trace 
this message through and advise me date 
and hour it was received by the agent | at 
Fountain Inn. 

By giving this your prompt attention, yoa 
will greatly oblige. — Yours truly. (133) 

12. 

Mr. J. D. Da VIES, 

Richmond, Va. 
Dbar Sir : I hand vou herewith attached 
copy of our letter of Jan. 12th, 1892, to Mr. 
W. H. Halsey, C. A. 



._ Isaac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 250 pp., I1.50 ; a Phonographic Dictionary, with ibe 
-shorthand forms for 60,000 words, $1.50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. Publiibca 
'%j Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New Yorlc. 
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*% Schools and others, desirins: the services ot ez- 

?erienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Gabelsberger-!f?ichter Department. 

Conducted by Ds. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Ridire Place, New York. 
Pretident Oabeltberger Shorthand Society. 



Letter from Seth Low in acceptingr the 
nomination of the Citizens Union for Mayor 
of New York : 

Corresponding Style. 

As to the public franchises, the Greater 
New York charter practically embodies the 
doctrine that the city shall not part with the 
ownership of its franchises, but shall lease 
them for limited periods subject to occa- 
sional revision of the terms. I think legis- 
lation should be had, however, in addition 
to the charter, that will enable the city to 
treat every consent to a change of power by 
street railroads as a new franchise. It is 
utterly unreasonable that because of defec- 
tive legislation these valuable grants should 
continue to be given away without compen- 
sation to the city. As matters now stand, 
these consents are granted by the State 
Railroad Commission and the city is de- 
prived of all opportunity to secure a return 
for them either by way of a money payment 
or by imposing conditions calculated to se- 
cure a service thoroughly in the interest of 
the public. 

»*» 

Reporting Style. 

I AM heartily in favor of carrying to as 
speedy completion as possible the muni- 
cipal rapid transit system for which the peo- 
ple of the present city of New York voted 
in November, 1894, and, if elected, I shall 
do everything in my power to facilitate com- 
munication between the various boroughs 
of the great city by means of bridges, tun- 
nels and ferries. Nothing will do so much 
as a complete system of intercommunica- 
tion to unify the people of all the boroughs 
into one municipality, and to secure for all 
parts of the city the maximum advantages 
of consolidation. 

I should gladly interest myself heartily in 
the schools and in all that concerns the 
higher life of the people ; and I should strive 
earnestly to promote every municipal inter- 
est that makes for the commercial and busi- 
ness prosperity of the city and the welfare 
of the citizens. The harbor and the water 
front would command my especial care. 



I believe that the labor laws of the State, 
as they apply to the city, should be adminis- 
tered in the letter and in the spirit. This is 
the laborer's right, and, in my judgment, it 
is eminently in the interest of the city. 

No campaign in the city of New York 
turning on local issues can be conducted, in 
the present condition of excise legislatioD, 
without some reference to the excise qu»- 
tion. The Raines law, in my belief, con- 
tains the germ of an excise system far better 
than that which it supplanted, in that it has 
relieved the liquor traffic of the arbitraiy 
control of excise boards, and has substituted 
for this a grant of explicit rights that can be 
enforced at law. Where the Raines law 
fails as applied to New York it fails because 
it does not take into account the public sen- 
timent of the city. New York, while char- 
acteristically an American city, is also, as 
the Germans say, a world city. It is cos- 
mopolitan in fact and cosmopolitan in sen- 
timent. Men of every sort of upbringing 
must be able to live in such a city happily 
and naturally, of course with due regard Xxy 
the rights and convictions of others. Legis- 
lators on this subject should never forget 
that the Excise law stands midway between 
the laws that everybody believes in and the 
dead laws that nobody believes in, and that 
the effective public sentiment behind it, lo- 
cally, is the only permanent force on which 
to depend in its administration. For this 
reason, in my opinion, an excise law, so far 
as it affects the daily life and the habits of 
the people, should reflect the public opinion 
of the city. On such points, in case of radical 
differences of opinion, I should take the ap- 
peal to the people themselves. In a com- 
munity like this, I know of no better way to 
secure for an excise law the support of a 
public sentiment that will sustain its even 
enforcement. 

(concluded.) 

KOTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Kn of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circnUr, '*A Practical 
lesson in G. R. Phonography," explain the geacial 
principles of Gabel8t>erger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charge to any 
reader of Thb Stbnookaphb& who wiahes to fona 
an idea of the system.— i>r. R, Tomhc. 



Ill 
Gabelsberger-Richter Shorthand. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortl^ancl. 

By CHAt. T. PZ^TT, 

Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford Buslneia College, Hartford, Conn. 



The Cost of Modern Government. 

(continued.) 

Protection of life and property through 
the police and court system entail upon 
local authorities an expenditure of about 
$50,000,000. A multitude of other functions 
which separately required less expenditure, 
but which in the aggregate present a for- 
midable total, made the necessary revenues 
of local governments in 1890 a per capita 
tax of $9.09 on each inhabitant of the Uni- 
ted States. How is this obtained ? National 
taxation is indirect ; local taxation is direct. 
The systems of local taxation differ very 
widely in different States, but, everywhere 
throughout the United States the direct tax 
on property, real and personal, is the main 
source of revenue for State, county and city 
or town. The last census showed that out 
of a total of 1579,000,000 raised by local tax- 
ation in 1890, $443,000,000, or nearly four- 
fifths, was derived from advalorem taxes on 
real and personal property. 

A per capita tax of about $9 for State, 
county and municipal purposes should not 
be burdensome on a community if properly 
distributed, but, if it is not fairly appor- 
tioned, it may press with crushing force 
upon certain individuals. What, then, are 
the merits of our almost universal system of 
local taxation ? 

The best theory of taxation demands 
equality of sacrifice in regulating contribu- 
tions toward the common expense. Each 
member of the community should be called 
upon to contribute to the public treasury in 
proportion to his ability. Our State legisla- 
tures, in attempting to apply this principle, 
have concluded that the best index of a 
man's ability to pay, is the amount of prop- 
erty he has accumulated, and, therefore, the 
general property tax has been established. 
On this theory — that each should bear a share 
of the common burden proportioned to his 
accumulated wealth — it is clear that real and 
personal property should be treated alike 
by the tax assessor. The man who owns 
|ioo,ooo in railroad bonds, and the man who 
possesses a city lot valued at |ioo,ooo, 
should be taxed the same amount. 

The general property tax attempts to do 
this, but it fails utterly. It is easy to tax 
real estate ; it is difficult to reach personal 
property. The ownership of real estate is a 
matter of public record, and its value is 
known to all men. Personal property, on 
the contrary, is easily concealed and readily 
removed beyond the reach of the taxing 
power. Therefore, it has happened that the 
general property tax has become mainly a 
tax on real estate. Although it is well 



known that the value of personal propeny 
far exceeds that of real property, in 1890 
the assessed valuation of real property m 
the United States was 118,956,000,000, while 
the assessed value of personal property was 
only $6,516,000,000. In 1894, in Illinois, per- 
sonal property paid only 17 per cent, of the 
tax. Recent figures for New York show 
that personal property escapes with only 10 
per cent, of the total tax, while, in Brook- 
lyn, in 1895 such property paid only a little 
more than i per cent, of the tax. And com- 

Carative figures show that the proportion 
ome by personality is continually decreas- 
ing. As Professor Seligman puts it : ** The 
taxation of personal property is in inverse 
ratio to its quantity ; the more it increases 
the less it pays." 

(to be concluded.) 






Notes. — It is customary to write a short 
stroke through parentheses, and dashes to 
indicate that they are longhand characters, 
and thus avoid conflict with shorthand 
forms. This practice is extended to figures 
when there is any fear that they may be mis- 
taken for phonographs. The outline of any 
following word that properly phrases with 
the figure or number may be attached to 
the intersecting line. See third line of short- 
hand notes — **f9-o9.** 

As further illustration of the principle of 
progressive contraction, the •* K " is omitted 
from the frequently- occurring word "taxa- 
tion.** See sixth line of notes — *' raised by 
local taxation.** Another instance of this 
principle is the word ** property," which is 
progressively written as if pronounced 
"propty,** "prop,** "pop.** 

In a few natural phrases it is advantageous 
and safe to add "of,** "if.** "have." or 
"ever** to the dash-vowel word signs by 
means of the F or V-hook. See eighth line 
— " but if it is not.** This idea may be ex- 
tended to "or if,'* ''who have,** "who- 
ever,** etc. "Air* or "will** maybe 
phrased by means of the L-hook in writing 
"to all,*' "who will,** etc. See fifteenth 
line— "to all men.** 

Common may be written with the En- 
stem — the "com** being either expressed 
by the dot or implied by proximity. See 
ninth line — " toward the common expense." 
This is the full expression of the word and 
is at the same time about as facile as the 
ordinary and unsuggestive word sign " Kay- 
I.** A no less important consideration is 
that it provides for the natural and easy 
construction of the derivatives— " common- 
ly,*' "commonest,** "commoner," etc. 
(Continued on Page 114). 
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British Section. 



Edited by Ms.. William H. Jombs, 41 Ashton New Road, Manchester, England. 



THE BRITISH CHAMPION ON MR. DBMENT*S 

SPEED FEATS. 

Mr, George W, Bunbury^ commenting 
up jn the 422 words-a minute test, says, that 
he can see no reason to doubt Mr. Dementis 
statement, as he is unquestionable one of 
the fastest writers living. Having had an 
opportunity of studying Mr. Dement's sys- 
tem of shorthand, he has adopted some of 
the devices to be found therem. But, Mr. 
Bunbury admits that these very short 
tests of half-a-minute, or a minute, are of 
no practical value, and do not prove any- 
thing as to one's speed capabilities. With 
regard to reading, Mr. Bunbury states that 
he has heard a trained reader articulate at 
slightly over 300 words in one minute, and 
thinks that anyone accustomed to the read- 
•er^s voice, and familiar with the matter be- 
ing read, would have no difficulty in follow- 
ing for a short time. — From ** The Phonog- 
w^apher.'' 

THE AVERAGE ENGLISHMAN. 

He is, to begin with, more readily attracted 
by things practical than by things theoreti- 
cal ; he prefers a feat of arms to any intel- 
lectual achievement ; he would rather hear 
of things done than of things attempted ; he 
worships success in everything, because 
success means battle and victory ; he is com- 
bative and aggressive ; he likes fighting as 
much as his ancestors. Whenever there is 
fighting to be had, whenever the army is 
creditably engaged, the recruits flock in by 
thousands. He is subject to restlessness ; he 
cannot be always sitting still ; he will throw 
up his situation and go roaming about the 



world ; he likes trade, especially trade 
across the seas, because it demands enter- 
prise and courage — it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the love of trade denotes a 
mean and money-grubbing spirit. He is 
profoundly religious, but he will not endure 
the dominion of priests ; he is tender, and 
even chivalrous towards women ; be loves 
children ; he sits at home with his wife aod 
children, and desires no other society. To 
the kings who have, from time to time, at- 
tempted to extend the royal prerogative and 
to curtail his own liberties, he has always 
opposed a steady, stubborn resistance— in 
the long run it has been the worse for the 
king — and he demands freedom of speech, 
freedom of thought, freedom of faith. He 
insists on self-government as his inheritance, 
he enters into combinations and associa- 
tions with readiness, and understands what 
is meant by give and take. He is not the 
most courteous person in the civilized world; 
he is well satisfied with himself; he seldom 
troubles himself much about the position 
and the views of other people. Add to all 
these points that he is a strong, big aod 
healthy animal ; that he is greatly led by 
his animal instinct ; and that his views on 
all subjects are influenced by sentiment 
rather than reason. — Sir Walter BesanU » 
" Great Thoughts:' 

• 

BY A LADY. 

As a rule a man's a fool ; 
When it's hot he wants it cool ; 
When it's cool he wants it hot ; 
Always wanting what it's not ; 
Never liking what he's got, 
As a rule a man's a fool. 



Benn Pitman Shorthand. 

(Continued ftx)m Page 112) 

** Real estate,** see fourteenth line. The 
initial vowel of " estate ** is disregarded, 
and a facile and safe form thus secured for 
this common phrase. 

"It has happened,'* sixteenth line. The 
Hay-hook is implied by "violation ** of cir- 
cle rule. If the upward stroke were Ray, 
the simple circle would appear on the out- 
side of the angle. This is analogous to im- 
plying the R-hook on Kay or Pee under 
like circumstances. 

"New York,** nineteenth line. The En- 
stem is made to rest upon the line (the po- 
sition of '* New **) in order to avoid conflict 
with the phrase *'in your,'* in which the 
En-stem would be written above the line. 
Compare " in your city ** and *' New York 
City.** 



All students and teachers of shorthand 
should read David Wolf Brown *s ** Factors 
of Shorthand Speed.** It contains golden 
truths, expressed in a masterly way by a 
master of the art. The writer does not 
waste time in the thankless task of polishing 
up the ready-made reporters ; the light 
from his brilliant lamp of experience is di- 
rected upon the path of the learner, that 
they may be guided over the shoals and 
quicksands that wreck so many devotees of 
the art. I shall urge the book upon the at- 
tention of the pupils of the Morse Hartford 
Business College. It is Mr. Morse*s ambi- 
tion to aflord his pupils every facility to at- 
tain the highest proflciency in the various 
branches included in his curriculum. 
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Isaac Pitman— '• New Style"— By Mr. Wm. H. Jones. 
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New Blood in an Old Firm. 

CUSHM AN & DeNISON. 

Mr. George F. Wilcoxson, has recently 
become a partner in the old established firm 
of Cushman & Denison. As is well known, 
this firm is one of the oldest in the trade. 
Established in 1883, they have made a spec- 
ialty of Oilers : which articles they manufac- 
ture for, practically, the entire trade : Al- 
though their "Perfect** and "Star" oilers 
are staple articles, and have always been the 
acknowledged leaders in their lines, they are 
still the subject of constant study and con- 
tinual improvement. Mr. Wilcoxson was 
formerly General Eastern Agent of the 
Mexican National Railroad, with headquart- 
ers in New York City. He is an enthusiastic 
believer in the efficacy of the ** machine** 
and an ardent believer in the merits of the 
* * Perfect * * Pocket Oiler. H is past record as 
a "hustler** is a guarantee that the oilers 
will continue to be well made, well adver- 
tised and well handled generally. Mr. Wil- 
coxson agrees with the old firm that an oiler 
cannot be made too good. There will be no 
change in the firm name, nor in its policy, 
which will continue as in the past; "The 
best oilers possible at the best price pos- 
sible.*' 

Shorthand Teachers 

Of any of the Pitmanic Systems are recom- 
mended to send us their address with per- 
sonal information. We can aid you in secur- 
ing a position. Moran Shorthand Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 



Books Received. 

The Manual of Phonography^ by Benn 
Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 355th 
thousand. Cincinnati, O. The Phonogra- 
phic Institute Co., 1897. Newly revised, 
enlarged and improved, price, cloth, |i.oo. 

The American Phonographer, devoted to 
the interests of Isaac Pitman shorthand in 
America. Clement C. Gains and William 
Hope, editors, 81 E. 125th St., New York 
City. 



There for Bu9iness. 

STORY OF A L,ADV STENOGRAPHER WHO 
WAS VERY STRICT AND FORMAL. 

The sign was painted in gilt letters on a 
door on the tenth floor of a big building 
down in Broadway, which looked like a 
grain elevator. The legend upon the sign 
was that ** Stenography, Typewriting and 
Transcribing** would be done within with 
great expedition, and also with great cheap- 
ness. 

The furniture of the room behind the door 
consisted of a wonderful roll- top desk and a 
great bundle of linen paper of the size which 
lawyers use. The principal ornament o\ 
the place was a young woman who Spoke in 
short sentences and seldom smiled, says the 
New York Telegram, She had a great re- 
sponsibility in life, and she felt that it was 
incumbent upon her to demonstrate a the- 
ory. Her theory was that no person for 
whom she had ever done any typewriting 
should be regarded as a social acquaint- 
ance. 

This really did not seem to make any dif- 
ference to anybody except the young clerk 
in the lawyer's office on the floor above. 
The flush of chagrin came to his face one 
day when the girl said to him in her quiet 
way: "No, Mr. Blackston, you must dis- 
tinctly realize that because I have met you 
through the fact that I have done some type- 
writing for you I cannot regard you even as 
a social acquaintance, I cannot permit you 
to call, and I certainly shall not go to lunch- 
eon with you. I am very sorry. ** 

Nobody could understand what had hap- 
pened the other day when the painter came 
and, with his putty knifo, scraped off the gilt 
sign from the young 8tenographer*s door. 

The elevator man grinned when he was 
asked about it, and said : " Haven* t you 
heard about it ? She was married last week 
to young Blackstone, who used to be a clerk 
with Jarndyce & Doe, on the floor just above 
her office.'* 

Here was another case where a splendid 
theory had been overthrown and a lofty ideal 
had been shattered. 



Henry M. Wilson, court stenographer 
at Worcester, Conn., in a recent case, with 
his staff, took 30,655 words the first day and 
41,816 words the second day. 
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Adequacy of Compensation. 

H. W. THORNB. 

HE most notable of recent events 
in stenographic law-reporting cir- 
cles have been the so-called 
''strike'* of the court reporters 
at Montreal, Can., the decision 
of a California judge declaring unconstitu- 
tional a statute under which, it is alleged by 
San Francisco newspapers and taxpayers, 
that the police court stenographers of that 
city have been receiving exorbitant fees for 
unnecessary reporting and transcribing, and 
the severe criticism of law stenographers by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York for dishonest charges. 

The San Francisco court stenographers 
are charged with making unnecessary re- 
ports of testimony. They receive f 10 per 
day and fifteen cents per folio of one hun- 
dred words for transcribing. During the 
fiscal year, 1896-7, the following amounts 
were paid to them : Howard Vernon. {5,- 
211.60 ; Frank Vernon, |7,oo8.io; J. F.Gaw- 
thorne, 14,238; J. B. Olsen, ^.911.30. Be- 
fore any part of these sums could be paid to 
these officials, the stenographer was re- 
quired to, and did, obtain a certificate from 
the presiding judge setting forth the kind 
and amount of services performed, and the 
sum to which he was entitled. It had been 
customary, for a long time, for the stenog- 
raphers to report cases similar to those for 
which these charges were made, and to 
make transcripts, doing the same under the 
provisions of the law which, as above stated, 
has been recently declared unconstitutional. 
The strike of the Canadian court stenog- 
raphers was the result of an unjust order, 
recently promulgated by the Canadian gov- 
ernment, which repealed a law, or order, 
by which fifteen Montreal stenographers had 



been made permanent officials, and reduced 
their compensation from 20 to 12 cents per 
folio for transcribed work, and irom 15 to 
12 cents for non-transcribed work. The 
stenographers stopped work in a body, and 
their confreres at Quebec, sympathizing 
with them, also struck. It appears to be 
conceded that, under the old tariff, their 
average gross earnings was about ^2,000 per 
annum, while, at the reduced rates, they 
would be but about (400 net. A majority of 
the members of the Bench and Bar espoused 
the cause of the stenographers. Various 
expedients were suggested to meet the 
emergency caused by the refusal of the ste- 
nographers to accept the reduced rates, 
among which was the proposed employ 
ment of students, and the importation ot 
young women from the United States, who, 
it was intimated, would gladly fill the va- 
cant places at the low rates offered. The 
immediate effect of the strike was to bring 
the machinery of the courts to a standstill, 
producing a chaotic condition of affairs, 
which, of course, brought forth loud com- 
plaints from all sides. Some of the judges 
refused to hold court because a stenogra- 
pher was not present. 

The caustic opinion of the New York Su- 
preme Court, above mentioned (which will 
be found by those who care to read it in the 
case of Halbert vs. Gibbs, 16 App. Div., 
126), has attracted wide attention from law- 
yers and stenographers. The suit had been 
before a referee for over four years. The 
stenographer had been paid about |i,9oo. 
There had been 144 hearings, averaging " a 
fraction less than two-and-a-half hours 
each." The court, commenting upon this, 
say : 

* * For a long time the fees of referees led 
the procession of fees, and frequently 
amounted to more than the sums paid to 
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counsel. But established order cannot al- 
ways maintain itself. Stenographers looked 
with jealous eye upon this fatness of fees. 
Nf odestly, but with determination, pertinac- 
ity and legislation to aid, they crept up, de- 
sire ever keeping pace with opportunity, un- 
til it has brought them at the top, with appe- 
tites whetted and keen scent for more. It is 
the usual thing now that stenographers' fees 
are greater than referees fees. * ♦ * 

''The defendant surely can testify that 
the sentimental age, when honor and re- 
nown was the motive which brought men to 
devotion in the law, has passed away. He 
seems to have met only the hardest kind of 
hard, practical facts, and is at present being 
ground between the upper millstone of the 
plaintifTs active efforts and the lower mill- 
stone of his attorney's refusal to act, or to 
permit anyone else to* do so. It is these 
things which bring the administration of jus- 
tice into disrepute. This practice courts 
should lay hold of with an iron hand, set- 
ting their stern disapproval upon such meth- 
ods. The system impoverishes litigants, 
amounts to a denial of justice, and is the 
cause of just complaint by the people." 

Mr. James E. Munson discussed this mat- 
ter before the New York State Stenogra- 
phers' Association at its last annual meeting 
last August, when, among other things, he 
said : 

''As is well known to us all, in the report- 
ing of references, stenographers are not 
working under a salary, neither are they 
employed by the day or the hour, but they 
are paid for the amount of work actually 
done, so much a folio of loo words. In the 
case under consideration, it is not stated 
what the number of folios charged for was, 
but the number of pages is given as 4,970 ; 
and if the transcript was typewritten in the 
usual way, the answers being " run in," it 
would probably average two-and-a-half fo- 
lios to the page, which would make the en- 
tire number of folios 12,425. Now, outside 
of official court reporting, the fees of stenog- 
raphers are not now, and never have been, 
fixed by legislation, as is intimated in the 
opinion, but have always been determined 
by custom ; and for time out of the memory 
of any living stenographer, in the absence of 
a special agreement for a different rate, cer- 
tainly, in the City of New York, the estab- 
lished charge for stenographic reporting has 
been 25 cents a folio. Now 12.425 folios at 
25 cents a folio would be {3,106.25, instead 
of 1 1, 900. At 15 cents a folio, which is a 
very moderate charge for reference work, 
the same number of folios would amount to 
$1,863.75. which is not far below the sum of 
" about |i,9oo," mentioned in the opinion. 
Then, again, even if we allow only two fo- 
lios to the page, we would have 9,940 folios, 
which, at 20 cents a folio, five cents less than 
the customary rate, would be $1,988. So 



that, in any event, the stenographer caimoc 
be charged with extortion. 

"But if we look at the trial of this case 
from the standpoint of the time consumed, 
the facts are still more favorable to the ste- 
nop:rapher. There were 144 hearings, aver- 
aging "a fraction less than two and oae- 
half hours " each. The regular court day 
in the City of New York is from 10.30 a. h. 
to 4 p. M., with a recess of an hour, or four 
and one-half hours of working time. There- 
fore, it is safe to say that if this case had 
been tried before one of our judges, in ex- 
actly the same way that it was tried belore 
the referee, it would have taken seventy-two 
days, or two days over fourteen weeks of 
five days each « * » * Three months and 
nearly a half of solid, hard work ! Nov, 
when it is remembered that the stenogra- 
pher, in order to furnish all this transcript, 
was obliged to pay out in disbursements for 
typewriting, stationary, etc., at least one- 
tnird of the $1,900, who will say that he was 
overpaid? " 

The New York Law Journal (ih^ official law 

paper of New York City) believing that the 

court had gone to too great a length in its 

drastic treatment of stenographers, made 

the following editorial remarks : 

" It is, of course, unwarranted to base n 
opinion that a stenographer's charge is ei> 
tortionate on the mere ground that it 
amounts to a large sum, and, moreover, ex- 
ceeds the compensation of the referee. Cases 
not infrequently arise, where testimony is 
taken upon issues of fact, especially if the 
cross-examination be protracted andsavage, 
in which the stenographer's fees quite prop- 
erly exceed those of the referee. This is a 
matter for which counsel are responsible, 
and which cannot be laid at the door of the 
stenographer. It certainly behooves coun- 
sel and the referee to keep an eye on the 
growth of the record, lest the old fable be 
recalled of the woman who carried a favor- 
ite calf about in her arms till it grew up to be 
a bull. It is a very common observatioo 
that the introduction of stenographers led to 
the systematic and enormous lengthening of 
records. Where testimony was taken to 
longhand, naturally only important and ma- 
terial matters were transciibed. * * * Many 
pages of matter frequently get into a record 
through simple inadvertence. Personal con- 
versations, remarks of no real pertinence, 
and even mere pleasantries, are thus per- 
petuated. Undoubtedly, the average ste- 
nographers cheerfully takes down a number 
of such things, which, of course, go to swell 
his bill, and which he knows in his soul no- 
body wants. On the other hand, it is not fair 
to expect, and sometimes it might be dan- 
gerous to trust the stenographer to edit the 
record. This is the function of counsel and 
the court, or referee. 

" But, after making all proper conces- 
sions, we still think that the language of the 
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opinion of the Appellate Division, above 
quoted, expresses a general sentiment en- 
tertained not altogether unjustly about ste- 
nographers' fees. We do not think that 
lawyers look upon stenographers in the 
same light as, according to newspaper au- 
thorities, laymen regard plumbers. But 
there is something of the same feeling as to 
the expense of phonograph ying reports. In 
practice we think it excessive to charge $$ 
for merely attending a reference, where an 
adjourment is immediately taken. Then, 

too, there is good ground for the view that, 
either the current rates per folio, or the 
practical method of reckoning folios, togeth- 
er with inflexibility as to reduction to rea- 
sonable lump sums, result in certainly dis- 
proportionate and probably excessive 
charges. There seems to be a limit to the 
number of first-class stenographers, so that 
competition among those capable of hand- 
ling an important case does not bring down 
the rates. It is only just to remember that 
to be a first-class stenographer requires not 
only technical skill and long experience in 
the art, but also a thorough command of the 
Enj^lish language and wide general knowl- 
edge. But an attorney is in the same posi- 
tion, and he, to an extent, has to grade his 
compensation according to amount involved 
and results, while the stenographer's bill 
stands as a fixed arbitrary sum. 

"The difficulty is by no means an easy 
one to practically solve. There is no dorbt 
that, as intimated in the opinion of the Ap- 
pellate Division, stenographers' fees consti- 
tute a heavy burden upon, and often a de- 
terrent from, litigation. One suggestion that 
occurs for keeping down this expense would 
be an arrangement by which each party 
shall pay forthwith for the testimony taken 
by his counsel, both on direct and cross- 
examination." 

A communication was published in the 
New York Sun in relation to the Supreme 
Court's treatment of stenographers in the 
opinion referred to, from which the follow- 
ing is quoted : 

'* Under the circumstances, also, it is sur- 
prising that the compensation of the referee 
should be less than that of the stenogra- 
pher ? In the case of a reference lasting four 
hours, for example, the work of the referee 
ceases at the end of that time, while the 
work of the reporter scarcely begins. For 
him remains the wearisome task of dictating 
his notes and editing his copy. If the ses- 
sion has been a lively one, eight or ten 
hours, or even longer, may be reouired for 
him to go over his notes and render an ab- 
solutely accurate transcription. Quotations 
and technicalities are likely to be encount- 
ered. Both must be captured by the stenog- 
rapher, and he must be familiar wtth the 
latter. In case of uncertainty he will take 
time to consult a library before permitting 



terms about which he is doubtful to enter 
the record. Besides he must have one or 
more typewriters to receive his dictation, 
and must furnish stationary and whatever 
else is needed to make the report. After 
deducting the necessary expenditures, there- 
fore, the reporter has left as his share of re- 
muneration somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the original fee. • » » « 

** Years ago when reporting was done in 
longhand, lawyers were obliged to proceed 
very slowly with their examinations, and the 
process was extremely tedious. The re- 
porter usually charged from lo to 20 cents a 
folio for his copy, and he accomplished per- 
haps one-sixth or one-seventh as much m a 
given titaie as will a competent stenographer 
to-day. In Great Britain, if I mistake not, 
a folio is seventy-two words, not 100, and 
the smaller folio was the one charged for in 
this country in the days of longhand re- 
porters. 

'' Yet it is asserted that reporters now-a- 
days should be paid no more than was re- 
ceived by their long-hand- writing ancestors. 
This argument is really that of the man who 
denounced a railroad company for charging 
the same fare for an hour's ride as was 
charged fifty years ago for half-a-day's ride 
in a stagecoach. The fact that he could 
cover ten times the distance by rail that he 
could by stage in a given time didn't appeal 
to him. 

**The stenographer who successfully re- 
ports references or law cases of any sort 
must be well read, painstaking, conscien- 
cious, and a hard worker. His path is by 
no means flowery, and his fe>es are well 
earned." 

The primary cause of the three episodes 
above considered is the popular belief that 
stenographers' services are not fairly and 
honestly worth the compensation paid for 
them. The stenographic profession cannot 
igfnore the patent fact that there exists in 
the public mind the opinion that law stenog- 
raphers are overpaid for their services. 
Neither can they be oblivious to the cir- 
cumstance that such opinion is based uoon 
an imperfect conception of the true charac- 
ter of the work performed by skilled law 
stenographers. 

Current events continue to indicate that 
the Bench and Bar, which by this time 
should have become aware of the attain- 
ments essential to make a competent law 
stenographer, are woefully ignorant of this 
subject. Until these classes learn the true 
nature of the law reporter's work, and that 
a proficient practitioner is something chore 
than a mere shorthand writer — an automatic 
scribbler — compensation will be the subject 
of much acrimonious discussion. 
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The Stenographer does not deny the 
existence of sporadic instances of excessive 
charges ; but it does assert, with confidence, 
that the compensation of law stenographers, 
as a class, is not greater than the value of 
the work they perform. 




Final Report of the Andrew J. 

Graham Memorial Fund 

Committee. 

^HE committee appointed to take 
charge of the Andrew J. Graham 
Memorial Fund sincerely regret 
that this their final report could 
not have been made earlier; and 
there is due to the subscribers the explana- 
tion that its appearance has been delayed 
until now on account of unavoidable circum- 
stances. A part of the Memorial was but 
very recently completed, so that the whole 
could only a few weeks ago be placed where 
it will henceforth stand to commemorate 
the life and work of the late Andrew J. Gra- 
ham, as an affectionate tribute to his noble 
character and labor from many appreciative 
and admiring phonographers throughout 
the English-speaking world. 

It will be remembered that the friends and 
followers of Mr. Graham, at the suggestion 
of the editor of the Phonographic Worlds 
undertook the erection to his memory of a 
monument that should be in some degree 
commensurate with the great service he had 
rendered to the phonographic cause. In 
response to requests made through that 
journal, a sum was contributed by popular 
subscriptions sufficiently large to enable the 
committee to secure from the eminent sculp- 
tor, Mr. William Ordway Partridge, a very 
superior bronze bust of heroic size, which 
has been placed on a handsome polished 
granite pedestal. 

After long and careful consideration by 
the committee, in consultation with the fam- 
ily of Mr. Graham, it was decided to place 
the Memorial beside his grave in the beauti- 
ful Rosedale Cemetery at Orange, N. J., his 
home during his later years, and the scene 
of his most important work as a phono- 
graphic author and publisher. Orange be- 
ing but a few miles distant from New York, 
visitors to the latter city who desire to view 
this monument can easily do so; and not a 



few who owe a debt of love and gratitude to 
Mr. Graham will doubtless give themselves 
the pleasure of thus paying respect to his 
memory. 

If the limits of this report would permit, 
we should be pleased to incorporate into it 
extracts from the letters of numerous sub- 
scribers in our own and other countries to 
the Memorial Fund, showing the high es- 
teem in which Mr. Graham was held by 
writers not only of Standard Phonography 
but of other systems of shorthand. 

Before taking leave of the subscribers to 
this Fund, whose wishes in its expenditure 
we have endeavored to faithfully carr>- out, 
we desire to heartily thank them for their 
generous co-operation in the erection of so 
fitting and enduring a work of art, as an ex- 
pression of their appreciation of Mr. Gra- 
ham's beneficent services rendered to this 
and to coming generations. 

As for ourselves, although we have neces- 
sarily expended much time and pains in 
procuring and erecting this beautiful Memo- 
rial, we feel amply repaid for our efforts to 
this end by the gratifying result which has 
at last been accomplished; and we trust that 
the disposition of the Fund will meet with 
the approbation of all persons 'interested in 
the undertaking. 

T. J. Ellen WOOD, Chairman. 
E. N. Miner, 
William Anderson, 

Comndttet. 



E. B. Dennison, of Medford, Mass^ 
formerly private secretary and stenographer 
to the mayor of that city, is now stenogra- 
pher under the War Department of the gov- 
ernment in the office of the commanding 
officer at the Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 

Adjutant (hurriedly entering Gen. Wey- 
ler*s headquarters)— General, I'm soiry, but 
I have very bad news to report. 

Gen. Weyler — What is it. Adjutant? 

Adjutant — Six of our best stenographers 
are down with the fever, and four typewri- 
ting machines have been completely worn 
out. 

Gen. Weyler (excitedly jumping to his 
feet) — Great heavens, man, but this is seri- 
ous ! Go as fast as your horse will carry 
you and order a dozen new typewriting ma- 
chines, and when this is done offer a heavy 
reward for more stenographers. We must 
have men and weapons to carry on this war. 
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Testimony of a Deceased Witness. 

IN the case of Wilbur vs. Selden Si Ano. 
(reported ia 6 Cowen, at page i6i) de- 
cided by the New York Supreme Court 
in 1826, the rule of evideuce governing the 
admission of testimony of a witness, since 
deceased, given upon a former trial, is prop- 
erly laid down as follows: "To render such 
testimony admissible, it [i.e., the legal pro- 
ceeding] must be between the same part- 
ies, and the point in issue the same : and 
the words of the witness must be given, not 
what is supposed to be the substance of his 
testimony." In a foot-note to this text, in 
an edition published in 1859, the annotator 
remarks; "This is Lord Kenyon's rule, 
which, wlien enforced in its strictest sense, 
the most experienced stenographer cannot 
satisfy." In other words, this annotator, a 
counselor of the Supreme Court, writing in 
1859, understood the state of the art of short- 
hand writing at that date to be such that 
the most experienced stenographer could 
not upon a second trial reproduce the exact 
language ot a witness whose testimony he 
h.id reported upon a previous trial! This 
sheds a good deal of light upon the estimate 
which the legal profession, less than forty 
years ago, entertained of the best steno- 
graphic practitioners of that lime. 

The question recently arose in one of the 
counties of New York as to whether origi- 
nal stenographic notes taken by an official 
court stenographer may be read upon a sec- 
ond trial by a non-official stenographer 
familiar with, and able to read, such origi- 
nal notes. The consensus of opinion of the 
lawyers who then considered the question 
was that such testimony would not be ad- 
missible. One able lawyer, however, held 
to the opinion that, inasmuch as the original 
notes of such stenographer are made by a 



statute a judicial record, and, under certain 
circumstances may be required to be filed 
in the office of the county clerk, a longhand 
copy of such notes, properly certified by the 
official stenographer who took the same, 
would be admissible evidence. . 

Conservative and consciencious court ste- 
nographers will be found, generally, to be 
opposed to the admission of such testimony, 
realizing that the infirmity of human nature 
is such that to let such a record go in as 
conclusive evidence of the facts therrio 
stated would be extremely dangerous, and 
liable to work great hardship. 

It has been suggested thata statute should 
be enacted making a certified longhand 
transcript prima facie evidence, thereby 
giving the party against whom it is intro- 
duced an opportunity to attack, and, il pos- 
sible, to impeach its accuracy and integnly. 

1 am informed that an act was framed hy 
a lawyer-stenographer some years ago and 
caused to be introduced in the New York 
legislature. After reaching the proper com- 
mittee it was opposed and finally defeated 
upon objections of which I have no knowl- 
edge save that they were utterly frivolous 
and positively Inapplicable to the question 
involved. 

The Connective-Vowel System. 
"In things essential, unity; in things 
doubtful, liberty; in all things, charity-" 
That has been the motto of this magaiiiie 
since the first number was issued from the 
press, and it is now the key note ol its eiisl- 
ence. The spirit which those words emtiody 
actuates me to consider the comments is 
the October issue of Peritin's Monthly Se- 
nograpker upon my article in this depart- 
ment of the September number, relative to 
the importance of vocalizing technical work. 
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In one part of that article I stated : " The 
stenographer will do well to follow the cus- 
tom of stenographer Bailey and other law 
reporters to vocalize, as fully as time will 
permit, the technical terms used by expert 
witnesses." 

The Pemin writer (who conceals his iden- 
tity behind the initials "E. A. L.") deliber- 
ately distorts my statement into a conces- 
sion of the superiority of the connective- 
vowel system, and an admission of the in- 
adequacy of the Pitmanic method of vocal- 
ization for rapid law reporting. 

That writer evidently belongs to that class 
of shorthand writers who deceive them- 
selves with the fallacy that verbatim report- 
ing speed is to be attained by extreme brev- 
ity of outline, complicated and unnatural 
unions of characters, frequent joinings of 
loops, circles, hooks, crooks and dashes, 
repeated changes in the direction of writing, 
producing the zig-zag, up-and-down, back- 
and-forth, in-and-out style of chyrograpny 
shown on page 121 of the October number 
of Pemin" s Monthly Stenographer; demand- 
ing slavish attention to the mechanical work 
of forming such an intricate mass; leaving 
no chance for the mind to comprehend the 
thoughts and ideas of the matter reported. 

Ease of writing, opportunity for mental 
grasp of the subject-matter, freedom from 
constant supervision of the act of writing — 
in short, verbatim speed is to be ultimately 
obtained by an easy, natural forward move- 
ment of the hand, simple, harmonious unions 
of strokes and use of stenographic mate- 
rial, comparatively little phrasing, and the 
use of unchanging outlines. 

To my mind this Pernin writer is rehash- 
ing the exploded theory that long phrasing 
produces speed, which theory, twenty- odd 
years ago, was unfortunately dignified by 
some attention from law stenographers, but 
which has now sunk into merited oblivion. 
It used to be argued seriously that ten-word 
phrases were conducive to speed ! 

In contendin}^ for the Pitmanic method, I 
do not urge as a reason therefor the loss 
of time which must necessarily result in the 
connective-vowel systems by the vocaliza- 
tion of outlines that, written according to 
the Pitmanic style, «re sufficiently legible 
unvocalized. If it be urged that the vowels 
may be omttted or connected at the pleas- 
ure of the writer, then it is insisted that the 



connective-vowel systems lose their distinc- 
tive characteristic. But such an omission of 
vowels would work radical changes, not 
only in the appearance of the shorthand 
outlines, but in the manual act of their form- 
ation, requiring not only a diflfcrent hand- 
movement but vigilant circumspection of 
that act; whereas, in the Pitmanic systems, 
the cpnsonant structure is preserved, wheth- 
er the outlines be vocalized or unvocalized. 
Some one has very aptly remarked that 
if the shorthand writer is not able to take 
down what occurs, he certainly cannot read 
it; whereas, if he puts on paper what act- 
ually takes place, even though his cabalistic 
characters be somewhat awry and shaky, he 
can. by aid of the context, almost invariably 
make an accurate transcript. 

« « 
Notes. 

Edwin H. Cole, of New York City, was 
recently appointed an official stenographer 
to one of the District Courts of that city. 
Salar>', |2,ooo per annum; term of appoint- 
ment, two years. 

Miss Pvne has secured a position as ste- 
nographer in the law office of H. D.Wright, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Miss Cora E. Burbank, stenographer at 
Fall River, Mass, has been appointed offi- 
cial stenographer in the courts of Suffolk 
county (Mass.) The position was formerly 
filled by Mrs. Annie M. Bartlett, recently 
resigned. 

Miss Harriet N. Ingell is a practicing 
law stenographer at Taunton, Mass., and 
will probably be appointed to the position 
made vacant by the transfer of Miss Bur- 
bank . 

Allhntown (Pa.) stenographers are a 
progressive body of persons. A short time 
ago they organized **The Lowell Literary 
Society," which has for its principal objects 
the improvement of its members in the use 
of, and acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage, and especially the development of 
fluency of speech. During its comparatively 
brief existence, much good has resulted to 
its members. At a special meeting of the 
society recently held, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. High; ist Vice-President, Charles 
Geisinger; 2nd Vice-President, R. Erdman; 
Secretary. W. P. Steinhaeuser; Treasurer, 
J^mes Reber; Historian, Claude Reno; 
Master of English, P. Kleckner. 
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Stenographer C. L. Heller, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., intends to fit himself for court re- 
porting. He is now employed, I am in- 
formed, in the office of the general counsel 
of the Georgia & Alabama Railway at the 
above-named city. 

The Select and Common Councils of Al- 
lentown, Penna., have passed an ordinance 
creating the position of typewriter and ste- 
nographer to the different departments of 
that city. The ordinance requires the in- 
cumbent to be "a person skilled in short- 
hand writing and in the use of the typewri- 
ter," and places the power of appointment 
in the hands of the mayor. It is pleasing to 
know that the appointee is also to perform 
the following duties : To act ** as secretary 
of the Board of Health, record all ordinances 
and resolutions in the docket provided for 
the purpose, make out the city mercantile 
assessment, issue all city licenses exclusive 
of the market department, act as secretary 
of the Board of Revision of Taxes and Ap- 
peals, make out the books of delinquent 
tax collectors, shall be one of the board to 
prepare the city tax duplicate, prepare the 
water-rent duplicate, and shall act as addi- 
tional water- rent assessor." And for the 
performance of these varied duties, and the 
filling of these several offices, the stenogra- 
pher is to receive I40 per month. And yet 
the charges of stenographers are universally 
criticised as exorbitant. The ordinance 
should be amended to include the city black- 
smithing and care of Allentown's public 
buildings, and require Mr. Stenographer to 
give a bond for $100,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

Mr. C. E. Howard, of the San Francisco 
Business College, will please accept my 
thanks for newspaper clippings received. 

H. W. Thorne. 



A Shorthand Dictation Exercise. 

It may be familiar to some of you, for it is 
one of the treasures that we dug up out of 
an old scrap-book: 

If you stick a stick across a stick. 
Or stick a cross across a stick. 
Or cross a stick across a stick, 
Or stick a cross across a cross. 
Or cross a cross across a stick, 
Or cross a cross across a cross. 



Teaebeps' Departmeot. 

We shall be pleased to have communications 
from practical shorthand teachers upon the 
following subjects : 

1. Methods of Instructions ^ in shorthand a.nd 
upon the typewriter. 

2. Methods of Examinations y to ascertain fit- 
ness of graduates. 

3. What kind of educational preparation is 
desirable before taking up the stuay of short- 
hand? 



To the Editor: — In the October number 
of your magazine you very kindly spoke of 
me and my work. For the sake of simple 
justice to the author, and also for the sake 
of being absolutely accurate, I desire to 
correct the statemet that I teach the " Lind- 
sley system as modified by Mrs. Chandler." 
The Chandler Practical Shorthand is not 
the Lindsley; though it is based on the 
Lindsley alphabet, it is quite different from 
that system. The words quoted are in a 
testimonial in my own circular, but it is a 
mistake. Will you kindly correct in the 
next number. 

May I also say that Miss Thrasher will 
not have to go on ''repeating dictation 
seven or more times." ** in spite of her con- 
victions.'* I generally have the " courage " 
of my convictions, which are strong; and 
in this case, at least, I act according to my 
convictions, and do not usually repeat dic- 
tation of general matter more than twice. I 
very carefully correct all matter taken from 
first dictation until I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the pupil understands all prin- 
ciples fully, and is a careful writer, then I 
trust the pupil to go over the written mat- 
ter and make a list of all words he is not 
absolutely sure he knows how to write; 
these words I correct. Sometimes I dictate 
the articles twice and sometimes not, very 
seldom more than twice, though I have in 
the past dictated the same matter three or 
four times, for special reasons, not gen- 
erally. 

I desire to thank Mr. Watson for the sug- 
gestion as to "Law Language," which I 
shall make use of in my work. 

Respectfully. 
(Transcribed.) E. E. Thrasher. 

Editorial. — We are glad to learn that 
Miss Thrasher's school is growing not only 
in numbers, but also in deserved reputation. 
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Ida E. Turner, Editor. 

Correspondence and items of general interest, relative to this department, 
are solicited, and should be addressed to the editor of same, office of 
Thb Stbnooraphbr. 




What Should be the Test? 

AS before indicated, there is quite a 
question in the minds of many 
thinkers regarding the efficiency or 
justice of the present method of conducting 
examinations or tests. As we know, the 
plan is to give the applicant for a steno* 
^^raphic position a ten- minute trial, or even 
less, instead of, say, a day, two or three 
<!laysi or, in some particular c^is^s, a whole 
week. If such exercise brought out one's 
best, it would prove its value ; but how often 
has an earnest, capable stenographer con- 
scientiously witnessed to the fact that owing 
to the onerous conditions and distracting 
^'environments of the breathless so-called 
trial," she did her very worst; whereas, a 
proper test during the day of week, as the 
case might be, prefaced by a few proper 
explanations, would have demonstrated her 
fitness for the position she sought. Our pro- 
fession is rapidly gaining the reputation of 
being full of nervous girls and women, and 
much, if not all, of it is traceable to the mis- 
leading and actually harmful exercise known 
as '* the business man*s test." How is it 
that some of the best colleges and most ex- 
cellent teachers of private classes and indi- 
viduals, send forth scholars whom they be- 
lieve to be fitted for the work, but who fail 
ignominiously, to all appearances, during 
examination ? 

How can a needed reform be brought 
about ? Is it not natural to think that the 
campaign of educating the employers and 
dictaters must start with the teachers who> 
on general principles, are in a better po- 
sition to undertake the good work than 
the ordinary private in the ranks ? 

In the trial by which a stenographer's fit- 
ness is gauged she stands unique; the book- 
keeper is not so tried; neither is any other 
clerk; fancy the head of a department stand- 
ing over a new saleswoman and forming an 



estimate of her ability to sell goods from 
her treatment of a single customer in his 
presence ! This would obviously be voted 
unfair; and yet it is deemed perfectly legiti- 
mate by otherwise fairminded men that a 
trial on just about the same lines is suffi- 
cient to test the fitness or eligibility of a 
stenographic applicant. 

What say you on the subject, and what 
has been your experience ? 

Women and the Civil Service. 

The following from the New York Mail 
and Express will illustrate to some extent 
what we have attempted to bring forward 
in the above : 

*' The result of a Civil Service examina- 
tion of young women recently at Albany, 
for * fitness ' as candidates for the position 
of stenographer in the State Excise Depart- 
ment, suggests, as Commissioner Lyman 
said, the advisability of bringing to bear 
upon the cases of women aspirants for the 
public service some more considerate meth- 
od in the detail of procedure. It was plain 
to those who knew these candidates and ob- 
served the examination that 20 out of 38 
failed to secure the necessary rating of 35 
or over, not through lack of knowledge or 
preparation, but because of sheer nervous- 
ness which incapacitated them for doing 
their best. The physician in attendance test- 
ified that in nearly all the applicants this 
nervous agitation was accompanied by an 
abnormally high pulse, ranging from 90 to 
105, with only a few below 100 ; while, in a 
recent examination of men for special 
agents, the record was from 68 to 90. In ad- 
dition, a number of the young women have 
themselves asserted that they were too much 
' rattled ' by the situation to do justice to 
themselves. 

*'The prevalence of this disconcerting 
nervousness, especially among women 
placed in unusual situations like competi- 
tive examinations, is well known. It will, of 
course, be held by many that this has noth- 
ing to do with the case ; that when women 
enter the lists with men, demanding equal 
opportunities in the matter of appropriate 
employment, they must accept all the con- 
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ditions as they find them, and not ' play the 
baby act ' in case of failure. While admit- 
ting: that this is not barren of force, it is still 
the language of the professional politician 
rather than of the man. It is with the State 
as with society on which the State is based; 
when it ceases to concede anything on the 
ground of sex, it begins a course of brutali- 
zation which is ne ther desirable nor safe. 
We are not prepared to say what the reme- 
dy should be, but, we believe with the State 
Commissioner, that some means can and 
should be devised that will enable the wo- 
men seeking the public service to do their 
best, — as the men do under existing condi- 
tions. Give the girls a fair chance, rit their 
brains against those of the men, and make 
no concessions; but let us make some al- 
lowance for their nerves, since we cannot 
legislate the pulse down to the normal." 

The New York Sun reported the State 

Commissioner as saying in this connection : 

" I think the open competitive examina- 
tion for Civil Service rating is not nearly so 
fair a test for women as for men who are 
less liable to suffer from nervousness. Wo- 
men are not naturatly gamblers, and can- 
not keep as cool as men while going through 
an examination, which, at best, is largely a 
lottery, and concerning the result of which 
they are so anxious. The average young 
lady of education and good breeding is too 
delicately constituted, too finely strung, to 
be subject to the public competitive test 
prescribed by the present law without dan- 
gerous strain and damaging embarrass- 
ment. The dread of failure, where failure 
means mortification to herself and friends, 
as well as the loss of the long-coveted 
chance to earn money for her pressing ne- 
cessities, half paralyzes her at the start, and 
her temporary nervous weakness leaves her 
helpless to do her usually good work or an- 
swer easy questions intelligently. The ex- 
amination was not severe and was intended 
to be so conducted as to place everyone at 
her ease; the result showed that this was far 
from the case. A very bright young woman, 
well known to be an excellent and accurate 
stenographer and typewriter, said to me that 
she could not go on with the examination, 
and that when taking the ' merit ' examina- 
tion last March she could not see her ma- 
chine one-half of the time, and thereby got 
an extremely low rating, which would debar 
her from any chance of public employment. 
It will be said that the same difficulty exists 
among young ladies in school examinations, 
which is undoubtedly true; in fact, very 
many bright young ladies are annually bro- 
ken down thereby; but it only establishes 
still stronger the claim that some better sys- 
tem, some less cold-blooded method should 
be devised for ascertaining the relative qual- 
ifications and deciding the preference to be 
given young ladies who apply for positions 
in the public service." 



Association Corner. 

The following report of the Columbos 
Stenographers' Association, from one of its 
officers, will form interesting reading : 

** We admit both male and female stenog- 
raphers, and they stand in the Association 
on the same footing; of course, the ladies 
outnumber the gentlemen, as there are so 
many more of the former in the profession. 
Our President is a man of business ability, 
and has done much towards building the 
Association up to where it is now. We fwl 
that we are making good headway, and are 
much encouraged, as the business men are 
beginning to look upon our Association as 
having a purpose and as being in charged: 
people who know how to conduct it; we 
have had stenographers' associations here 
before, but their lives were short and with- 
out mfiuence; of course, the e£Pect of these 
has had to be lived down, but we feel that 
that has been accomplished, and the pros- 
pects of support of our employment bureau 
by employers are very good. This employ 
ment bureau is simply a centre of informa- 
tion; all members are beneficiaries of it. 
There are no examinations made as to speed 
or capability; all members hearing of vacan- 
cies are supposed to notify the superintend- 
ent, telling all facts as to requirements and 
speed of which they are aware; any member 
wishing a position, or desiring to make a 
change from the one he or she has, informs 
the superintendent, letting her know the sal- 
ary wished, and also giving some idea of 
qualifications by stating the positions be or 
she has filled and the amount of experience. 
When information is received that there is 
a vacancy, the superintendent notifies two 
or three of those members who, in her judg- 
ment, are best fitted for the position, and 
they apply personally. Although in opera- 
tion but a few months, good results have 
been obtained, and the bureau is growing 
in the estimation of all that have had any 
dealings with it. We are well pleased, so 
far, with the progress of our venture as an 
association, and think that other cites would 
do well to take up some such work. One 
of our first objects was the establishment of 
a uniform price for piece work; we have 
done much good in that way, although there 
are so many who do not belong to the soci- 
ety that write very cheaply; they seem to be 
totally devoid of ambition, and are very 
hard to reach. We are also planning a pro- 
gram for the coming winter, and a course of 
reading. We expect to have several lectures 
from some of our attorneys and literary men 
in the city, as well as papers from mem- 
bers." 

Correspondence^ 

RuTS.--Miss E. E. T. says: "It is ex- 
tremely easy to get into ruts in any line of 
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work, especially so in the routine duties of 
an ordinary office. The keeping out of ruts, 
whatever the occupation, is largely a matter 
of individuality; no rule would apply. The 
only suggestion I think of is to make the 
outside life very different from that of the 
regular every-day work; reading, bicycling, 
plenty of outdoor exercise of any kind, 
meeting new people, putting one's self m 
contact with other minds as much as possi- 
ble, talking about matters not connected 
with the daily work ; all these prevent the 
' ruts ' to a certain extent, and instead of 
hindering by distraction of mind, they will 
really promote it by keeping the mind fresh; 
I do not mean for an instant that one should 
spend all the outside time in any of the ways 
mentioned, knowing perfectly well that 
many are too weary at the close of the day 
for anything but rest. For these some sim- 
ple form o7 recreation which does not re- 
quire much thought will help one to forget 
the weariness consequent upon the day's 
business, and rest the brain as well as the 
body. A quotation which occurs to me may 
not be out of place, — * Ruts are blind foot- 
steps which lead in a circle, — strike out of 
the beaten path ! ' " 

Ida E. Turner. 



Fast Typewriting. 

By the kindness of U. Grant Case, of the 
United Typewriter and Supply Co., 102 S. 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, we present the 
following from the At/anHc Cify Daily PresSy 
November 4th, 1897: 

••On Tuesday of this week George P. 
Kelly, assistant in the office of Arthur W. 
Kelly, the court stenographer, made a rec- 
ord in typewriting that is not often excelled. 
The work was dictated by a stranger, whom 
he had never followed before, and consisted 
of specifications and descriptions of draw- 
ings for a patent for a complicated machine. 
In less than seven hours Mr. Kelly ground 
out seventy-six pages of matter, full legal 
cap size, with carbon copies of each, When 
it is considered that this was entirely what 
printers call solid matter, and bristling with 
figures, letters, abbreviations and signs, and 
in language almost unintelligible to the or- 
dinary reader, this speed is remarkable. Mr. 
Kelly frequently writes fifteen or sixteen 
pages an hour of ordinary testimony, and in 
the month of July the office turned out, in 
less than twenty days of actual work, be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 •• original " pages of 
typewritten matter, most of it duplicated, 
making from one to ten carbon copies at 
one impression." 



Good Stenographic Work. 

NOTABLB EXHIBITION OIVBN BY PUPILS OF THB 
BISHOP SCHOOI. IN TRBMONT TBMPLB. 

The exhibition in stenography given by 
Miss Eva Rosenthal after one week's study 
of the Jugendgarten plan, at the Bishop 
school in Tremont Temple, this mornmg, 
offsets the old theory that the science of 
character-writing is an impossibility to the 
average mortal. Her speed, although but 
20 words a minute as yet, showed phenome- 
nal results. 

Again, Miss Juline Gilchrist, of Somervill- 
after one month's experience in the new sys- 
tem perfected by Mr. E. C. Merrill, but 
originated by Mr. Bishop, the official ste- 
nographer of the New York Stock Ex- 
change demonstrated that the old bugbear 
of ••getting up speed" was all in the 
thought. As a climax to the exhibition. 
Miss Edith F. Barnard, of Waltham, who- 
has completed the two months' course re- 
quisite for p;raduation, took dictation from 
a philosophical treatise at the rate of about 
80 words per minute. 

This school is the first in the world to- 
apply Froebel's Kindergarten methods to 
the stenographic art. — Boston Herald. 

« 
« * 

Humors of Shorthand. 

[From the Wesiminsier Gazette, '\ 

The conference of shorthand writers in. 
connection with the celebration of the *• dia- 
mond jubilee " of Pitman's system discussed 
some unusual applications of shorthand. 
One fervid gentleman enlarged on the ad- 
vantages of the •• swift art" as a help to 
courtship. How much gushing affection, the 
speaker asked, evaporates in the process of 
writing love letters in longhand ? The short* 
hand-writing swain, penning his tender epis- 
tles to the phonographic maiden, is free from 
this difficulty. His intensest feelings he can 
express in fluent strokes and curves the mo- 
ment they stir within him. This suggestion 
brought up another speaker, who favored 
his hearers with a little reminiscence. In re- 
mote days he had desired to put to a certain 
youn^: lady a certain question, to which he 
felt difficulty in |:iving utterance. A happy 
thought struck him. He would put the ques- 
tion on paper in the symbols of shorthand. 
This would be mysterious to the lady. She 
would ask him to read the Question and his 
difficulties would at once oisappear. Man 
proposes, but things do not always work out 
as he desires. The young lady exhibited no 
curiosity, but quietly pocketed the short- 
hand. At the next interview with her lover 
she calmly told him that she had unravelled 
his message and was prepared to give an 
affirmative reply. The wiley maiden had 
sent the shorthand proposal to Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, who had supplied her with the trans- 
lation. 
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tbink it only right to add a word of cattioa 
and recommend out young lady nadcs 
should not, under any ci ream stances, b- 
dulge in flirtations. 
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Don't Flirt. 

IN MuHsey's Magazine iat November, 
there appears a very interesting story, 
ette relating the experience of a young 
lady who, while studying shorthand at 
school, fell into the habit of accepting the 
smiles of a gentleman whom she used to 
meet in the morning, and who, later, per- 
mitted him to present her with a bunch of 
violets. She was a good honest hearted 
girl and had no idea of there being anything 
wrong about it, but, after graduating, upon 
applying for a position, to which she was 
strongly recommended by the school, the 
first person she met in the oftice was her 
gentleman of the pleasant smiles who had 
given her the violets, and the result was that 
she did not get the position. 

There have been so many unpleasant 
things said about the young women who 
earn their living in various ways, that we 



The Federation of Educational Asstxn- 
tions, Isaac Dement, President of tbesbon- 
hand section, will hold a three days' sessn 
at the Chicago Business College, begiiiiiiii{ 
Monday afternoon, December 27th. Mr. 
W. R. Smith, chairman of the Execntife 
Committee, whose address is Big Ripidik 
Mich., says an interesting programme bu 
been prepared. Last year's meeting •« 1 
grand success, and this year's meetingwiD 
surpass it. For fuller information, teuben 
are requested to correspond with Hr.Sinai 

The Ferris Industrial School, of Bif Rap- 
ids, Mich,, has turned out a laige niiniber 
of first-class shorthand writers. We send 1 
marked copy of The Stenographu i» 
some of them, and shall be glad to giveetcb 
one who subscribes to The Stbmocuphu 
a special premium of a copy of Thb Sn- 
NOGttAPHEB Dictation Book. Please re> 
fer to this when writing. 

Brother Rush, editor of The Nttimi 
Stfnographer, declines the appoinlinent'^ 
chairman of the Committee for his Slite, in 
the matter of a National Stenographers' At 
sociation, on account of his being coonecUit 
with a shorthand magazine, and nomiuW 
Mr. Howard and the editor of The Sti- 
NOGRAPHBR as candidates for a similir dec- 
lination. We appreciate Brother Rnsfi't 
feelings and are inclined to sympathise *i<^ 
them, but if we decline, it will not be t«- 
cause, as an editor, we could tiot properir 
discbarge the duties, but rather because •* 
do not feel that we can spare the tine to 
properly attend to them. 
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Mr. Andrews, of Pittsburgh, Pa., editor 
of the Graham Department of The Ste- 
nographer, writes that he has been ill 
since last August, but has now returned to 
work. He has our sympathy and best 
wishes. 



«*♦ 



Mr. Charles T. Platt, teacher of ste- 
nography in the Hartford Business College 
sends an invitation to the editor of The 
Stenographer to be present at a meeting 
to be held Saturday, November 27th, in 
Hartford, at the Morse Business College 
rooms, for the purpose of organizing an 
Eastern Association of Commercial Teach- 
ers. He says, that many prominent educa- 
tors have promised to be present, among 
them, Mr. Packard, of New York; Mr. Hef- 
fley, of Brooklyn; Mr. Torrey, of Boston, 
and others. We have no doubt that the 
gentlemen thus conning together will have a 
pleasant time and will succeed iii doing 
good service for themselves and others. We 
wish them abundant success. 



* 
» ♦ 



Mr. Buford Duke, 13 Cole Building, 
Nashville, Tenn., kindly offers to send a 
"Stenographer's Day " badge to such read- 
ers of The Stenographer as shall enclose 
him their name, address and a two cent 
stamp to cover postage. This is a neat 
badge, marked Tennessee Centennial, Au- 
gust 4th, 1897, Nashville, with a crossed pen 
and quill and attached to a ribbon contain- 
ing the words "Stenographer's Day'* in 
gold letters. There are only a few of these 
badges left and those who send in first 
will be the surest of getting one. Please 
mention The Stenographer when writing. 



« 



A shorthand teacher of Washington 
writes to the Editor of the "Woman's De- 
partment" that she has found it inconven- 
ient to order The Stenographer through 
a bookseller, frequently getting it from two 
to three months old, and that hereafter she 



will obtain it direct by subscribing at head- 
quarters. 

We have a large number of news agents 
and booksellers who obtain the magazine 
from the News Agencies, but this is the first 
complaint of the kind we have received. 
Of course, Thk Stenographer is not re- 
sponsible for any such trouble as is com- 
plained of above, and should any of our 
readers experience a similar inconvenience 
we trust they will remit their subscriptions 
to the office at once. 



« 
* « 



The stenographers of St. Louis, Mo., have 

a movement on foot whereby they expect 

to form an association that will unite them 

for mutual benefit and protection. Mrs. 

Carrie Weislogel, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, 

Mo., is at the head of this movement and 

expects to have all the plans formulated 
shortly. 






Mr. Hamilton L. Bruce has resigned 
his position with the B. & O. Railroad Office 
at Stepney, Md., to serve as stenographer 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 
at Hinton, W. Va. Mrs. O. P. Mitchell, of 
Havre-de- Grace, Md., has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Bruce. 



* 

* » 



Mr. C. E. Keller, representative of 
Warner's Business College, oi Elmira, N. 
Y., is making arrangements to open a 
branch of that college in Erminie Hall, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 



« 
« « 



Miss Eva L. Shorev, daughter of Major 
H. A. Shorey, Augusta, Me., has been ap- 
pointed stenographer 10 Governor Powers. 



» 
» * 



Royal W. Thompson, of New Brittain, 
Conn., formerly stenographer for P. & F. 
Corbin Mfg. Co., has been appointed private 
secretary to Senator Joseph W. Hawley. 

* 
« * 

Mr. Roscoe House, of Fort Plain, N.Y., 
has been appointed stenographer in The Uni- 
ted States Engineer's Office, Oswego, N. Y. 
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Isaac Pitrpaip Department. 

Edited by William L. Mason. 

Principal of The Metropolitan Shorthand School, 156 Fifth Aveuue, N. W. cor. Twentieth Strett, 

New York, and Official Instructor in Isaac Pitman's Phonography in the 

Public Day Schools of New York City. 



We are sometimes asked by students en- 
tering the Metropolitan School, to account 
for the low percentage of Isaac Pitman 
teachers as given in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion circular of information (Washington, D. 
C.) for 1893, as compared with the other 
Pitmanic systems. In answer we would 
say, that, in the first place, we do not con- 
sider the above statistics complete by any 
means, and further, it must be remembered 
that the branch office of Isaac Pitman & 
Sons was only opened late in 1890 — which, 
by the way, was about the time these sta- 
tistics were actually collected — and previous 
to that time the system was not represented 
by any regular publishing office in this coun- 
try. As an evidence how the Isaac Pitman 
system is now sweeping the field, we will 
quote a paragraph which we find in the No- 
vember issue of The American Phonozra- 
pher. It says : ** We do not know now 
many Isaac Pitman teachers there are, but 
we have over 1,600 on our list, and more 
being added every month." 



The Bayonne (N. J.) Board of Education 
have added the study of shorthand to the 
curriculum of the Evening High Schools, 
adopting the Isaac Pitman system and 
** Complete Phonographic Instructor," Mr. 
Thomas Steward has been officially ap- 
pointed as instructor, and as he is a first-class 
exponent of the system we have little doubt 
that the classes will be thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 

» » 
A coRRESPONDRNT asks if the Isaac Pit- 
man system is taught in any of the Philadel- 
phia public schools, and, in reply, we would 
say, that for two years past it has been 
taught in the Mount Vernon Evening School, 
Third and Catharine Streets. This school is 
under the direct control of the Board of 

Education. 

« 
« * 

The new issue of " Pitman's Shorthand 
and Typewriting Year Book and Diary for 
1898," is now ready, and will, we venture to 
anticipate, meet with the appreciation of all 
classes of phonographers and typists. The 
size adopted for the seventh yearly volume 
is a much more convenient and handy one 
than heretofore, and well adapted both for 
desk and pocket use. While all the informa- 
tion hitherto given has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought up to date, some new and 
useful features are added. The specially 
ruled diary and cash account are admirably 
suited for either business or private use. At 



the low price of 35 cents, this work should 
command a very large sale. It is published 
at 33 Union Square, N. Y. 



« 



Key to Isaac Pitman Phonography. 

The only way left open to the Govctd- 
ment for procuring gold is by the issue or 
sale of its bonds. The only bonds that can 
be so issued were authorized nearly 25 years 
ago, and are not well calculated to meet our 
present needs. Among other disadvaotages 
they are made payable in coin instead ot' 
specifically in gold, which in existing ccd- 
ditions detracts largely and in an increasiiif 
ratio from their desirability as investments 
It is by no means certain that bonds of this 
description can much longer be disposed of 
at a price creditable to the financial charac* 
ter of our Government It will hardly do to 
say that a simple increase of our revenoe 
will cure our troubles. The apprehensioa 
now existing and constantly increasing re- 
garding our financial ability does not rest 
upon a calculation of our revenue. Thetinse 
has passed when the eyes of investors 
abroad and our people at home were fixed 
upon the revenues of the Goverament. 
Changed conditions have attracted their at- 
tention to the gold of the Government. 
There need be no fear that we canDOt pay 
our current expenses with such money as 
we have. There is now in the Treasury the 
comfortable surplus of more than 63 mil- 
lion dollars, but it is not in gold, and there- 
fore does not meet our difficulty. I cannot 
see that differences of opinion concerning 
the extent to which silver ought to be coined 
or used in our currency should interfere with 
the counsels of those whose duty it is to 
rectify evils now apparent in our financial 
situation. They have to consider the ques- 
tion of the national credit, and the conse- 
quences that will fall from its collapse- 
Whatever ideas may be insisted upon asto 
silver or bimetallism, a proper solution ot 
the question now pressing upon us only re- 
quires the recognition of gold as well as sil- 
ver, and a concession of its importance, 
ris:htfully or wrongfully acquired, as a basis 
of national credit — a necessity in the honor- 
able discharge of our obligations payable in 
gold, and a badge of solvency, I do not 
understand that the real friends of silver d^ 
sire a condition that might follow inaction 
or neglect in order to appreciate the mean- 
ing of the present exigency, if it should re- 
sult in the entire banishment of gold from 
our financial and currency arrangements. 



^ ^ I»*ac Pitman's Complete Phonographic Instructor, 350 pp., $1.50 ; a Phonosjaphic Dictionary, with the 
•horthand forms for 60,000 words. Si. 50; Business Correspondence, Nos. i and 2, each, 30 cents. PnWisheo 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons. 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
Bribf Reporting Notes.— An American Financial Statement. 
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»•# Schools and others, desiring the services ot cx- 

?erienced shorthand teachers, will please apply to 
eachers' Bureau Department, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Square, New York. 
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Gabelsberger-^Richter Department. 

Conducted by D«. Rudolf Tombo, No. a Rid^e Place, New York. 
President GabeUberger Shorthand Society. 



Corresponding Style. 

New York, November 27, 1897. 

Messrs. Bartlett & Craig, 
Akron, Minn. 

Dear Sirs.— We are sorry to find from 
your favor of 5th int., that we have given 
you cause for dissatisfaction jn regard to the 
case of Prints forwarded to you November 
i8th. On examination of our stock and 
sales books, we find, to our surprise and re- 
gret, that a mistake was made in valuing 
those goods. The error was made either 
by the order clerk who called them off, or 
the entry clerk who charged them. It mat- 
ters not, so far as you are concerned, which 
was to blame, but we request you to charge 
us with one cent per yard overcharge on 
the entire 30 pieces, making [|i2.oo alto- 
gether. 

Hoping you will accept our apologies for 

the mistake and for the trouble it has caused, 

we are. Yours respectfully, 

A. & J. Webster & Co. 

* 
« « 

Reporting Style. 

Extract of CievelancTs speech at the i$ist 
Anniversary ot Princeton University^ Octo- 
ber 22^ iSgy: 

" In a country like ours, where the people 
are its rulers, it is exceedingly unfortunate 
that there should be so many blind follow- 
ers of the lying partisan and the flattering 
demagogue. After what has been said, it 
is probably unnecessary for me to state that 
I am attempting not only to present the self- 
made man as he ought to exist, but to speak 
of him in his relations to the common every- 
day life of our people. I am considering 
my topic, while I have constantly before my 
mind the mass of our American citizenship. 
My thought is that this mass can and ought 
to be greatly improved, and made a better 
and safer depository of our trust in the per- 
petuity and beneficence of a free Govern- 
ment. I believe this can be accomplished 
by adding to our citizenship more of the 
leaven of genuine, well constructed and 
well equipped self-made men. They must, 



of course, be not only well constructed and 
well equipped, but they should be in sincere 
sympathy with all that concerns the better- 
ment of the conditions surrounding them— 
in other words, they should be actively use- 
ful. Of all useless men the most culpably 
useless are those who, having educatiooal 
acquirements and fitness for beneficial work, 
do no more than exploit their acquiremeDts 
in the false and unhealthy sociability of dnb- 
life, or find in them only aids to the selfi^ 
pleasure of constantly restless foreign traTd 
and accessories to other profitless ei^ojr 
ment. Such a waste of qualifications for 
valuable service is especially blamewortfaj 
in a country like ours, where so many na- 
tional problems remain unsolved, and where 
vast development awaits the most strenuous 
activity and effort. I have mentioned a Db- 
eral education as a most important process 
in the construction of our ideal self made 
man. I hardly need say that this meaiis 
something more than mere book learning, 
and that it includes the practical knowledge 
and information concerning men and things 
which so easily accompanies the knowledge 
of books, as well as the mental discipliDe 
and orderly habit of thought which syste- 
matic study begets. Obviously this defini- 
tion excludes that measure of book learn- 
ing barely sufficient to claim a diploma and 
used for no better purpose than to decorate 
the ease of wealth and ornament an inactive 
existence. I am conscious that I have done 
little more than to touch upon the import- 
a nee of a liberal education as essential to 
the proper construction of our self-made 
man. I have intentionally avoided a more 
extended discussion of a proposition which, 
it seems to me, is so plainly certain and yet, 
notwithstanding the potency of this factor, 
arid even though education may have con- 
tributed to the construction all that it can 
accomplish, the work, if still lacking moral 
stamina and resistance, will be asad failure, 
if nothing worse. We have known of those for 



#*» 



Note.— The Gabelsberger^Richter De- 
partfnent witl be continued during iSgS. 



NoTB.— The pamphlet, " The New Era of Pho- 
nography," as well as the circular, " A Practictl 
Lesson in G. R. Phonography," explain the fseoeral 
principles of Gabelsberger system. I shall be pleased 
to furnish these publications free of charj^e to any 
reader of Trb Stbnooraphbr who wi««hes to fom 
an idea of the syrtem.— Z?r. R. Tombo. 
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Benn Pitmaip Shortl^and. 

By Chas. T. Platt, 
Principal of Shorthand Department of Hartford BusineM College, Hartford, Conn. 



When Messrs. Brown and Irland permit- 
ted themselves to be drawn into a discussion 
of shorthand phrasing, they, without doubt, 
intended to present only their honest con- 
victions derived from their varied experi- 
ences, and had no thought of saying any- 
thing calculated to disturb their personal 
Mendly relations. Their would-be friends 
are, however, taking up the cudgel and, by 
means of odious comparisons and infer- 
•ences, they threaten to endanger the cordial 
relations that should be maintained between 
these two distinguished reporters. It is to 
be trusted that Messrs. Brown and Irland 
have too much good sense to be imbroiled 
in this way. The facts are simply that Mr. 
Irland is a polished exponent of the Gra- 
ham shorthand — a system favorable to 
phrasing in the highest degree, and in the 
textbook of which phrasing is taught in the 
most elaborate manner. Mr. Brown, on the 
contrary, writes a rather full style of short- 
hand — an evolution of the Isaac Pitman bor- 
dering on the Benn Pitman, and not favora- 
ble to phrasing in a high degree. By sim- 
plicity of style, Mr. Brown favors the mental 
operations, and shifts the burden largely to 
the hand. Both these gentlemen are ac- 
complished exponents of their peculiar 
styles, and each is an ornament to his pro- 
fession. There should be no paltry jealousy 
between them, and there will not be unless 
indiscreet and over-zealous champions fo- 
ment it. They should pray: *' Lord, save 
me from my friends; I can protect myself 
from my enemies ! " These remarks are 
prompted by a letter from Mr. Irland, in 
which he very mildly and pleasantly chides 
me for sentiments contained in an anony- 
mous article on page 69 of the October 
World, and which he mistakenly attributes 
to me. Seek further, Mr. Irland; I plead 
not guilty. 

The Cost of Modern Government. 

(concluded.) 

Many expedients have been used to force 
the holder of personal property to bear his 
share of the burden of local taxation, but no 
effective means of assessing such property 
has yet been found. Again and again tax 
commissioners have pointed out that at- 
tempted taxation of personal property ''puts 
a premium on perjury and a penalty on in- 
tegrity." As a West Virginia tax commis- 
sioner says: "The payment of a tax on per- 
sonalty is almost as voluntary and is con- 
sidered in pretty much the same light as do- 
nations to the neighborhood church or Sun- 
day-school. 



Thus, starting on the theory that men 
should pay taxes in accordance with the 
value of their possessions, we have practi- 
cally arrived at a system which taxes real 
estate and a small proportion of tangible per- 
sonal property, while it allows the posses- 
sors of many of the most remunerative kinds 
of personal property to evade altogether 
their share of the public burden. This is 
manifestly unfair and unwise. Indeed, Prof. 
Seligman, one of the greatest of American 
authorities on the subject, declares of the 
system of taxation which is almost univer- 
sally used in the United States to provide 
our local revenue. The general property 
tax as actually administered to-day is be- 
yond all doubt one of the worst taxes known 
in the civilized world." 

Meantime local expenditures, and espe- 
cially municipal expenditures, are increasing 
rapidly as we are requiring from our local 
governments better roads, better schools, 
more thorough sanitation, more extensive 
parks, and a hundred other conveniences 
which we wish to use in common under pub- 
lic direction. Thus the question of a distri- 
bution of taxation on the principle of equality 
sacrifice for the common benefit is of ever- 
increasing moment. 

There is general dissatisfaction with the 
system of local taxation, now in common 
use. The overtaxed holders of small 
amounts of property which are readily found 
by the tax assessors complain bitterly that 
their richer neighbors with intangible prop- 
erty evade these just obligations to Uie 
treasury. Tax commissions and legrislatures 
are struggling with plans to equalize taxa- 
tion. They are quite generally experiment- 
ing with new forms of corporation taxes and 
inheritance taxes, while they are listening 
more willingly than formerly to those who 
urge with much force that income is the 
best practicable measure of ability in taxa- 
tion, and that in this country may readily 
duplicate the success of the English and 
Prussian income taxes. Two great national 
parties have indorsed in their platforms a 
national application of the income tax, " to 
the end that aggregated wealth shall bear a 
just proportion of taxation.' ' The graduated 
form of the income tax. the progressive in- 
heritance tax, the radical single tax, and 
various other reform measures are being 
urged upon the attention of the public It is 
certain that unequal taxation is responsible 
for some of our preset economic difficulties, 
and important modifications in the local sys- 
tem, here described, will doubtless result 
in the not distant future from the growing 
agitation for a more equitable distribution 
of the public burdens. — Frederic W. Sj^eirs, 
/%. Z>., in Chicago Record. 
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Notes by Elias Longley. 
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Katie Kelly. ' 

A COMIC SONG BY CLARENCE CHRISMAN. 
DBDICATED TO THE STENOGRA- 
PHERS OF AMERICA.* 

I. — I knew a girl, her name was Kate, a ser- 
vant girl was she; 

She did the work about the house as 
nicely as could be — 

But she grew tired of such a life, and 
thought she'd make a break 

She went to Ketchem's shorthand school 
a three months* course to take — 

Chorus. 

She couldn't read, she couldn't write, 

she couldn't spell her name, 
But Ketchem said, "O never mind, you'll 

get there just the same." 
O such a silly girl was she, she took in 

all he said, — 
And he "took in * ' her hard-earned cash, 

and left her not a red. — 

2. — The shorthand seemed to her a snap, 
she hadn't much to do; 
Except to gaze about the room and on 
her pencil chew — 
'* Professor" Ketchem failed to teach, 

it's doubtful if he could 

So Katie wrote her shorthand words, 
just any old way she would. 

Chorus. 

She wrote them large, she wrote them 
small, she wrote them high and low — 

She put them on and through the line, 
and ev'ry'where they'd go — 

O such a silly girl was she, she made 
them worse and worse; 

She wrote the lessons that were last, be- 
fore she did the first — 

3. — The typewriter she next did try, itsmys- 
t'ries to disclose; 

She got her fingers full of ink and wiped 
it on her nose. 

She ran the scale from A to Z, and test- 
ed it for sound, 

She rolled her sleeves above her neck, 
and then the keys did pound. 

Chorus. 

She struck them hard, she struck them 

light, she banged them left and right; 
And when she drew the carriage back, 

slamm'd it with all her might. 

O Katie made it squeak and groan, and 

when she thought she'd stop. 
They dumped it in a dry goo<h box and 

sent it to the shop. 

4. — At last her three months rolled around, 
and she did graduate, 

A place down town for her was found 
with Messrs. Rake and Scrape, 

And then there happened to our friend 
a sad thing to relate; 

They called her in next day to see if let- 
ters she could take. 



Chorus. 
She wrote them fast, she wrote them 

slow, she wrote them short and long; 
And when she had them done 'twas 

found, that ev'ry one was wrong; — 
O such a silly girl was she, she couldn't 

keep her head, 

She got discharged that very day, asd 

now she wants to wed. 

The music and words will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, upon receipt of fifty cents. 
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Mr. Jas. L Wall, recently in charge of 
Mr. Little's typewriter ribbon and general 
supyly office in the Bourse Building of this 
city, informs us that he has been transferred 
to the New York office, where we wish him 
as much success as he has met with in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Wall is an enterprising gen- 
tleman, and we feel sure that he has the in- 
terests of his employer and all his patrons 
always in mind. 

One product at least of American mann- 
facture enjoys a practical monopoly in every 
country of the globe. American typewriters 
everywhere commands the markets. There 
are no acceptable writing machines made 
outside of the United States. This is forcibly 
illustrated by the awards at the recent Inter- 
national Exposition at Brussells. Several 
American typewriters received Gold Medals, 
and the well-known Remington typewriter 
receives the exclusive distinction of a spe- 
cial Diploma of Honor, the highest possible 
award, as a mark of recognition of its supe- 
rior excellence. 

The Densmorb Typewriter has jusi 
been awarded a gold medal at the Brussells 
Exposition, the greatest Exposition since 
the Chicago World's Fair. 

October proved by a considerable lead the 
banner month in sales of Densmores since 
they were brought upon the market in 189L 

The Chronicle^ of San Francisco, a lead- 
ing paper, has, we learn, just adopted the 
Densmore and |^iven an initial order for a 
number of machmes. 

Received. — A series of six books exem- 
plifying The Columbus System of Vertical 
Writing, published by John Kehoe, 28 Bar- 
clay Street, New York City. Net price, 50 
cents per dozen. ** The letters are based 00 
the circle, and thus a plain, round and open 
hand is acquired as the result of practicifig 
this system. The arguments in favor of verti- 
cal writing are usually advanced under foiff 
heads, namely: hygienic advantages, legi- 
bility, economy of space, ease of teaching.' 1 
The publisher will be glad to send samples 
upon application. 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE UBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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